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BRUCE  WEB 
BALLET  BOYS. 


0^ 
USTY  DESIGNS 


You'll  never  be  able  to  avoid  every  pothole.  But  with  over  ninety-six  systems  and  components  designed  to  isolate  road  vibratu 


u  wont  have  to.  To  learn  more  about  the  1996  Lexus  ES  300,  please  call  800-USA-LEXUS.     (7^\ 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection 


This 
nanocapsule 


the  new  world 

r 


skincare... 
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■  30  times  more  tliaii  a  classic  emulsion. 


hunger  looking 

skin  than 

you  ever  thought 

possible  begins  in 

eight  days. 

PRIMORDIALE 

Visibly  Revitalizing  Solution 


For  the  first  time, 
these  patented  technologies  perform  simultaneously. 

Lancome's  patented  Nanocapsule™  Technology 

now  makes  it  possible  to  blanket  the  skin  with 

•  30  times  more*  Botanically  Pure  Vitamin  E, 

a  natural  free  radical  neutralizer.  •  A  patented 

lipo-hydroxy-acid  created  to  be  skin  compatible 

comfortably  exfoliates  surface  skin. 

Visible  results  begin  within  eight  days. 

Primordiale  helps  to  insulate  skin  from  premature 

ageing  factors  so:  •  skin  is  free  to  repair  itself 

•  feels  revitalized  •  the  appearance  of  surface  lines 

and  wrinkles  is  delayed  and  diminished. 

PRIMORDIALE 

The  new  world  of  skincare. 
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For  the  nearest  Gap  store, 
call  1-800  GAP  STYLE. 
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NUMERO  LIMA 

With  two  new  films  coming  out,  Beautiful  Girls 

and  Tire  Truth  About  Cats  and  Dogs,  Uma  Thurman  wi 

set  hearts  pounding  double  time.  Sharing  white 

tea  and  Marlboro  Lights  with  Alex  Shoumatoff,  the 

modern-day  Venus  reveals  her  Buddhist  roots 

and  the  truth  behind  the  rumors  about  all  those  men 

from  ex-husband  Gary  Oldman  to  ex-boyfriend 

Timothy  Hutton  to  close  friend  Quentin  Tarantino. 

Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
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THE  SON  ALSO  RISES 

Spurred  by  the  unfulfilled  political  dreams  of  his  father, 

Malcolm  S.  "Steve"  Forbes  Jr.  has  joined  the 

race  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination, 

and  is  placing  his  bets  on  the  gold  standard. 

Marie  Brenner  supplies  a  fresh  side  of  the  man  who  is 

leveraging  Reaganesque  ideas  with  the  family  yacht. 

Photograph  by  Harry  Benson 
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PLAYING  JANE 

Laura  Jacobs  tracks  the  growing  fascination 

with  all  things  Austen  as  Persuasion  packs  art  houses, 

an  acclaimed  BBC  adaptation  of  Pride  and  Prejudice 

arrives  in  the  U.S.,  and  Emma  Thompson 

releases  a  movie  version  of  Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Photograph  by  Snowdon 
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AN  UNORTHODOX  DEATH 

A  mysterious  silence  surrounds  the  death  of 

David  Reichmann,  promising  scion  of  the  secretive  and 

powerful  Toronto  clan,  whose  billionaire  uncles 

built  the  World  Financial  Center  and  became  New  York's 

largest  commercial  landlords.  Navigating  Tel  Aviv's 

ultra-Orthodox  community,  Bryan  Burrough  follows  the 

doomed  path  of  the  real-estate  heir  turned  Israeli 

telecommunications  mogul 


78 


DYNASTY  AND  DESTINY 

The  wedding  of  the  decade? 
Bob  Colacello  pronounces  on  a  three-day  society 
whirl  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Alexandra  Miller  and 
Prince  Alexandre  von  und  zu  Fiirstenberg. 
Photographs  by  David  Seidner  and  Jean  Pigozzi 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 

Unleashed  in  the  Adirondacks,  Bruce  Weber 
photographs  the  boys  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  while 
Laura  Jacobs  reflects  on  their  alfresco  talents 


HAUTE  GALLIANO 

Karl  Lagerfeld  and  Cathy  Horyn  capture  the  eccentric, 
bawdy  romance  of  John  Galliano's  latest  collection,  on  the 
eve  of  his  move  to  the  venerable  House  of  Givenchy 
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KS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEIMAN  MARCUS 


.NORDSTROM. 


JACOBSON'S 


Captivating. 

Evocative. 
Compelling. 

And,  oh  yes, 
zippy. 


y/Aii\e     beauty  near  your  house   is   anything  like  the   stretch 


may  in  fact  be  in  our  place.   <£$   Inside  the   SC2,   things  are  just  as  w 


the     eye     of     the  thought    out.    Buttons    and    important    knobs    (like   1 


beholder,  we'd  like  ones  on  the  stereo)  are  all  within  easy  reach.  It's  son 


to   suggest   that   it  thing  we  call  "intuitive  design"  —  meaning  you'll  ham 


might  also  be  found  in  the  foot  of  the  driver.  Especially  ever  have  to  take  your  eyes  off  the  road.  Which  is  go* 

when  that  foot  is  connected  to  a  Saturn  SC2,  which  in  seeing  as  how  that's  where  most  of  the  action  is,  anyw 


turn  is  connected  to  a  favorite  stretch 


of  road.  Like  the  one  right  near  your 


house.  You  know,  that  one.  &  And 


while  we  wouldn't  'want  to  imply  that 


the  SC2  is  outfitted  lor  Formula  One 


racing  or  anything,  it  does  meet  that 


all-important    sport    coupe    criteria: 


Artist  Victor  Warring  can  t  decide  where  Saturn,' 
belong:  in  the  garage  or  above  the  fireplace. 


But  perhaps   the   real  beauty 


the  SC2  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  w 


able  to  coax  all  this  performance 


of  it  without  adding  the   air  da< 


geegaws     or     flashy    doodads     1 


make  so  many  sport  coupes  look,  v\ 


silly.  <£$  To  the  contrary,  this  Sat 


it's   a  blast  to  drive.    £#   Step   on   the   accelerator   and  coupe    is   just    plain    fun.    Which    seems    to    suit    ni 

you'll   leel    124   fuel-injected  horses  kick  in.    Head  into  owners  just   fine.   Even  the   more   creative  ones.   1 


a   hairpin   and  you'll   have   an   instant   appreciation   for  Victor  Warring,  who  sums  up 

our   sport-tuned    suspension.    Although,    as   a   courtesy,  the  SC2  this  way:  "It's  like  art 


you  may  want  to  alert  your  passengers  before  with  some  'oomph.  "  Guess  that 


SATLRN,     doin^   this     Especially  if  that  stretch   of  road  would  be  the  "evocative"  part,  huh? 


":f5 


"We're  going 

to  the  vet?! 

Ye^ssss!! I'll 

ride  shotgun!' 


A    Different   Kind  of  Company.   A    Different   Kind  of  c, 


This  1996  Saturn  SC2  has  an  Jli.S.R.P.  of  $  1 5,685,  including  retailer  prep  and  transportation.  Of  course,  the  total  cost  will  vary  seeing  how  options  are  extra,  as  are 
like  tax  and  license.  We  'd  be  happy  to  provide  mare  detail  at  1-800-  522-  WOO  or  look  for  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://u'wu:saturncars.com.  ©1995  Saturn  Corpo 
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(Continued from  page  8) 


THE  UNSTOPPABLE  PEGGY  SIEGAL 

There  is  an  inescapable  fact  of  social  life  in  1990s 

New  York,  and  her  name  is  Peggy  Siegal. 

Ed  Klein  checks  out  the  database  of  the  brazen,  rat-a-tat 

publicist  who  is  transforming  the  A-list  party  scene. 

Photographs  by  Eika  Aoshima  and  Dafydd  Jones 100 1 

A  GRAND  OLD  RIVALRY 

The  war  between  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  has 

never  raged  more  fiercely.  Robert  Lacey  covers  a  season 

of  maneuvers  as  the  great  auction  houses  vie  for 

such  precious  spoils  as  Pamela  Harriman's  paintings 

and  Jackie  O's  estate 1041 

Columns 

FIN  DE  SIECLE 

As  the  first  baby-boomers  turn  50, 

Christopher  Hitchens  declines  to  raise  a  glass  of  Chardonnay 

to  their  empty  celebration  of  themselves 321 

FRANK,  WITH  RELISH 

Richard  Merkin  makes  a  Frank  assessment  of 

Sinatra  at  80.  and  John  Bryson  presents  never-before-seen 

photographs  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 3& 

A  HOSTAGE  TO  FORTUNE 

While  a  judge  has  removed  Bernard  Lafferty  as 

executor  of  Doris  Duke's  $1.2  billion  estate,  the  investigation 

of  the  infamous  butler  continues.  Bob  Colacello 

recounts  the  last  days  of  the  tobacco  heiress's  life  and  the 

charges  of  conspiracy  that  swirl  around  her  lawyers. 

bankers,  and  doctors.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 40i 

Vanities 

DAVID  ARQUETTE  GOES  WEST 

Exit  to  Eden    celebrity  roots  in  the  Garden  State;  Seventh 

Avenue  unzips  for  spring— photos  from  the  New  York  shows ...  52 

Et  Cetera 

EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Wild  card 1< 

CONTRIBUTORS 2( 

LETTERS:  Play  gods 2( 

PLANETARIUM:  Dote  on  your  inner  child,  Capricorn 13( 

CREDITS 13< 

SOCIAL  STUDY:  Salman  Rushdie  versus  the 

Proust  Questionnaire 14( 
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¥\CGR     Ci       "Everything  You  Aspire  To. 


The  Acer*  Aspire™  Minitower  lets  me  work  at  home,  so  I 

Aspire.  To  Do  More. 

can  devote  time  to  my  family  and  my  job.  With  its  built-in 
fax  modem,  my  son  and  I  can  shop  online  for  his  favorite 
snacks.  The  five-speed  CD-ROM+ drive  and  AuraSound™ 


Insert    Format    yelp 


ackers 

Fee  Beans 
Ice  Cream 
els 


3-D  stereo  speakers  keep  him  busy  with 

lots  of  multimedia  fun.  And  for  work, 
A  few  more  things 

Aspire  has  an  Intel®  Pentium®  processor 
/  can  do  with  my  Aspire: 

and  Windows®  95,  so  it's  just  as  powerful  as  any  PC 
Order  groceries  for  borne  delivery. 

in  the  office.  It  came  preloaded  with  50  software  and 
Take  conference  calls  from  my  living  room. 

reference  titles — everything  from  financial  software  to 
Send  e-mail  to  my  ex. 

educational  games.  And  with  its  color-coded  cables,  I  set 
Do  all  my  banking. 

it  up  in  less  than  five  minutes.  ACE,  the  Acer  Computer 
Pay  my  income  taxes  online. 

Explorer,  organizes  all  the  software  so  even  my  six-year-old 
And  cruise  around  the  Internet. 

can  point  and  click  to  find  what  he  needs.  Aspire  looks 

smart.  Is  smart.  And  it  helps  me  juggle  a  busy  schedule. 


Designed  for 


Microsoft8 
Windows"95 


For  the  location  of  the  Acer  Aspire  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
1-800-529-ACER.  Or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.acer.com/aac/ 
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ith    her    in-depth    portrait 

of  magazine  publisher  and 

presidential  candidate  Steve 

Forbes,  writer  -a  t-large  Marie 

Brenner   files  part  four   of 

Vanity  Fair's  coverage  of  the 

1996  campaign,  which  began 

with  Marjorie  Williams's  in- 
cisive profile  of  Phil  Gramm,  followed  by 
Gail  Sheehy's  memorable  report  on  House  Speaker  Newt 
Gingrich  and  Williams's  analysis  of  Colin  Powell,  in  which 
she  predicted  that  Powell  would  not  run  for  president. 
Brenner  has  covered  some  of  the  country's  most  colorful 
political  figures  for  Vanity  Fair:  Ed  Koch,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
Jack  Kemp,  and  the  tempestuous  Ross  Perot— who  quit  the 
1992  presidential  race  and  then  got  back  in  again  just  a 
short  time  after  Marie's  article  illuminated  the  extent  of 
his  paranoia.  "I've  always  been  fascinated  by  oddball  can- 
didacies that  build  up  momentum,"  Brenner  says. 

So  far,  Forbes's  campaign  for  the  Republican  nomination 
fits  that  bill.  In  a  race  that  has  centered  largely  on  the  twin 
peaks  of  "character"  and  "social  values,"  Forbes  is  running 
on  a  sharply  defined,  Reaganesque  economic  platform— in- 
stitute a  flat  tax  and  put  America  back  on  the  gold  stan- 
dard—from which  he  thinks  everything  else  will  flow.  "His 
candidacy  is  from  the  top  down  rather  than  from  the  bottom 
up,"  says  Brenner.  "He  genuinely  believes  that  if  you  can 
make  the  economy  viable,  then  social  progress  will  follow." 


In  "The  Son  Also  Rises,"  on  page  68,  Bre: 
ner  tells  the  story  of  a  wonk  turned  zealc 
Forbes's  interest  in  politics  was  his  ma 
bond  with  his  flamboyant,  fascinating  f 
ther,  Malcolm,  whose  own  ambitions 
that  direction  were  never  satisfied— he  serve 
as  a  New  Jersey  state  senator  in  the  5f 
but  failed  in  two  bids  to  become  governc 
As  a  child,  Steve  held  elections  with,  woi 
of  honor,  his  stuffed  animals.  And  he  is  driven  today  II 
the  ideas  he  absorbed  in  his  youth.  "He's  very  private  \ 
Brenner  says  of  Forbes's  decision  to  subject  himself  to  tl  j 
arduous  process  of  running  for  president,  "but  he  was  ved 
concerned.  He  was  upset  by  Jack  Kemp's  decision  not 
run;  he  felt  he  had  been  abandoned  by  every  person  in 
Republican  Party  who  could  carry  the  standard."  Thou; 
Forbes  is  struggling  to  define  himself,  Brenner  sees  him 
a  man  of  integrity:  "He  has  a  penchant  for  speaking 
truth.  The  stumbling  block  for  Steve  Forbes  is  going  to 
his  personality."  So  what  are  the  odds  for  an  honest  c£ 
didate  who  is  driven  by  a  controversial,  some  might 
kooky,  economic  model,  and  who  has  a  severe  charisri 
deficit?  Don't  rule  him  out  just  yet.  As  Brenner  says,  "An 
thing  can  happen  this  year.  It's  a  wild-card  year." 
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Cover 

MuchAdo 
About  Uma 
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Uma  Thurman  evokes  the 
glamour  of  Hollywood's  golden  era, 
above,  in  shoes  by  Christian 
Louboutin  and  bracelets  by  Bulgari. 
"I  need  to  raise  the  stakes  now." 
she  tells  contributing  editor  Alex 
Shoumatoff.  "I'm  looking 
for  some  interesting  character  to 
sink  my  teeth  into." 


ON  THE  COVER 

Uma  Thurman  wears 
a  dress  from  Lanvin 
by  Dominique  Morlott 
Gloves  by  Portolano. 
Choker  and  earrings  by 
Mikimoto.  Hair 
products  from  Aveda. 
Makeup  from 
Christian  Dior.  Hair 
by  Stephen  Rose.  Makei 
by  Mark  Hayles. 
Props  styled  by  David  R( 
Styled  by  Kim  Meehan. 
Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F. 
by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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£/his  season  we're  showing  the  work 
of  our  most  talented  designers. 

Fresh  and  new,  the  1996  Ford  Taurus  is  attracting  as  much  attention 
for  its  dramatic,  flowing  lines  as  it  is  for  its  remarkable  performance. 
Its  24-valve  DOHC  Duratec  V-6  engine  is  capable  of  going  up  to 
100,000  miles  between  recommended  tune-upsf  And  its  Quadralink 
suspension  system  is  designed  to  deliver  unprecedented  handling 
and  control.  Taurus  even  offers  a  comprehensive  package  of  safety 
features  that  includes  a  safety  cell  body  structure,  standard  dual 
air  bags**  and  available  anti-lock  brakes.  The  all-new  Ford  Taurus. 
It's  innovative.  It's  exciting.  And  it's  our  designers'  best. 

*Standard  on  IX.  Under  normal  driving  conditions  with  routine  fluid/filter  changes.  **Always  wear  your  safety  belt. 
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Welcome  to  La  Codta. 

Where  the  best  the 

world  had  to  offer  id 

wrapped  in  one  beautiful 

package.  It  included: 

18 Holes  of 'Got} 'Daily 

One  Hour  Spa 

Service  Daily  with 

Unlimited  Use  of 

Spa  Facilities 

Tennis  Lessons, 

Clinics  and  Unlimited 

Tennis  Court  Time 


Courtyard  ^^c^ 
Accommodations  R::" 

cV  \„ 

LA  COSTA 

RESORT  AND  SPA 

WORLD  CLASS  BUT  I10T  ft  WOULD  RWflV. 

BDD  854-5000 

or  tin i  vm  \m\.  wit  mn 
* 

"Rated  are  per  ■<ei\u»,  jotSrle  occuj  'ncy,  per 
weekday  night.  \lh-l.iru)ra!i  $220  per  per.'on . 
Two  night  minimum.    1,  .-.<     '■.•n-t 

included.  Call  for  packc-  ■■  '        Mealopt 
available.  Suhjcfi  to  al'atiid"  ot  app 

able  to  group.t.  Offer  oe/ii)  11  ■>  /l'bl'96. 
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Photographer  and  filmmaker  Bruce  Weber  has  received 

numerous  awards  for  his  work,  including  an  Academy  Award  nomination  for 

best  feature  documentary  for  Let's  Get  Lost,  his  1988 

exploration  of  the  late  jazz  genius  Chet  Baker.  His  most  recent  project  is 

Gentle  Giants,  a  book  of  his  photographs  of  Newfoundland  dogs 

published  by  Bulfinch  Press;  his  short  film  of  the  same  title  appeared  at  the 

1995  Sundance  Film  Festival.  Weber,  who  is  currently  working 

on  a  documentary  about  actor  Robert  Mi t chum,  photographs  the  New  Guard 

at  the  New  York  City  Ballet  on  page  88. 


Special  correspondent  Bob  Colacello  re- 
ports on  yet  another  Miller-sister  society 
wedding  and  on  yet  another  chapter  in 
the  Doris  Duke  mystery.  "Money  can  be 
magical,  as  in  the  fairy-tale  wedding  of 
Alex  Miller  and  Alex  von  Furstenberg, 
or  it  can  be  dangerous,  as  in  the  case  of 
Doris  Duke,"  says  Colacello.  "But  it 
takes  more  than  money  to  make  a  story 
interesting." 

Contributing  editor  Christopher  Hitchens, 

a  '49er  whose  column,  "Cultural  Elite," 
is  rebaptized  this  month  as  "Fin  de  Sie- 
cle,"  is  already  anticipating  the  fallout  of 
the  millennium.  He  takes  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  his  son  will  be  16  in  the 
year  2000. 

Contributing  editor  Cathy  Horyn,  who 

wrote  about  designer  John  Galliano 
two  years  ago  for  V.F.,  says  his  latest 
collection  is  memorable.  "Galliano's 
shows  are  like  performances,  usually 
with  a  theme;  this  one  seemed  like  the 
models  were  coming  out  of  a  Fielding 
novel,  ready  to  have  their  portraits 
done."  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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"  When  I  first  heard  Steve  Forbes, 

editor  in  chief  of  Forbes 

magazine,  was  running  for  presiden, 

I  thought,  Come  on,  now!  Why  is 

he  doing  this?"  says  writer- at -large 

Marie  Brenner,  whose  profile 

of  the  candidate  appears  on  page  6t 

"After  several  weeks  observing 

Forbes  and  his  campaign,  1  figured  it 

He  felt  there  was  no  one  else  to 

carry  the  standard." Brenner' s  portra 

of  Carly  Simon  appeared  in  the 

August  issue. 
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From  the  author  of 

The  Madness  of  King  George 


Writing  Home 


ALAN  BENNETT 

"Every 
sentence  is 
a  pleasure." 

-John  Carey, 
Sunday  Times  (London) 

Spectacularly 
entertaining, 

ACUTELY 
INTELLIGENT- 

essays,  memoirs, 

and  observations  from 

the  Beyond  the  Fringe 

genius. 


BRITAIN'S  #1  BESTSELLER! 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
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Karl  Lager/eld  began  his 

design  career  in  1955  by  winning  first  prize 

for  a  coat  in  a  competition  run  by  the 

International  Wool  Secretariat; 

couturier  Pierre  Balmain  made 

the  coat  for  the  11 -year- old  Lagerfeld 

and  hired  him  as  his  assistant. 
On  page  94.  the  haute  couture  architect 

behind  the  Houses  of  Chanel, 

Chloe,  and  Lagerfeld  /above,  left,  in  his 

own  sketch  with  consultant  style  editor 

Andre  Leon  TalleyJ  photographs 

another  of  fashion 's  biggest  talents, 

John  Galliano. 


RANDOM  ^kte  HOUSE 


Contributing  editor  Alex  Shoumatoff 

is  concluding  a  decade  of  work 

on  his  lengthy  book  Legends  of  the  Desert 

(Knopf),  which  he  describes 

as  a  "broad  portrait  of  the  Southwest." 

He  profiles  actress  Uma  Thurman 

on  page  60,  but  first  interviewed  her  father 

several  years  ago  for  his  May 

1991  V.F.  article  on  the  Dalai  Lama. 


Contributing  editor  Richard  Merkin  i: 

professor  of  painting  and  drawing  at  t 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  In 
spring  of  1995,  his  illustrations  appeal 
in  a  book  for  young  adults,  written 
Larry  Ritter,  called  Leagues  Apart:  1 
Men  and  Times  of  the  Negro  Baset 
Leagues  (Morrow).  He  and  Ritter  ; 
now  working  on  a  coffee-table  bo 
about  sports  in  New  York  City,  a. 
Merkin  is  compiling  his  own  paintirj 
and  essays  for  a  forthcoming  bo<| 
called  The  Dear  Departed  Past. 


"The  Reichmann  family  is 

famous  for  maintaining  its  secrets,  anal 

David  Reichmann 's  was  a 

story  that  was  never  supposed  to  come  oul^ 

says  special  correspondent 
Bryan  Burrough  of  his  report  on  page  1 

about  the  sordid  death  of  the 

Canadian  entrepreneur.  "Even  now  I'm 

not  sure  how  I  feel  about  telling  it." 

"When  I  told  a  writer  friend  that  I  w 
reporting  an  article  on  press  agent/p 
ty  planner  Peggy  Siegal,"  says  contrib 
ing  editor  Ed  Klein,  "he  said,  'That' 
tough  piece.  Who  cares?'  The  ansv\ 
I  learned  after  more  than  50  intervie' 
is  that  everyone  seems  to  care.  As  i 
celebrity  told  me,  'I've  been  invited 
Peggy  Siegal,  and  I've  been  uninvi 
by  Peggy  Siegal.  And  it  is  better  to 
invited.'" 

Author  Robert  Lacey,  whose  best-sell 
book  Grace  was  excerpted  in  the  Octo 
1994  issue  of  V.F.,  chronicles  the  lai 
chapter  in  the  Sotheby's-Christie's  ri1 
ry,  a  subject  he  will  explore  in  a  be 
for  Little,  Brown. 

This  month,  contributing  editor  La 
Jacobs  explores  two  balancing  acts: 
Jane  Austen  novel  in  films,  and  the  N 
York  City  Ballet  in  photographs. 
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Letters 


PLAY  GODS 


Richard  Harris  and  Peter  0  'Toole  photographed  by  Swnvdon  in  the 
Oliver  Messel  Suite  of  the  Dorchester  Hotel. 


The  variety  of  Snowdon's  photo- 
graphs in  your  celebration  of  British 
theater  ["Empire  of  the  Stage,"  No- 
vember] was  superb  and  caught  the 
characters  perfectly.  This  was  the  finest 
piece  of  photojournalism  I've  seen  in 
years. 

ROGER  TAPLIN 
Weymouth.  England 

Jolly  good  job,  chaps  (as  they  would 
say  in  my  native  England).  John  Heil- 
pern's  words  and  Snowdon's  photo- 
graphs (he  just  keeps  getting  better  and 
better)  combined  to  produce  a  fascinat- 
ing look  into  the  English  enchantment 
with  the  theater. 

EMMA  ZEMKO 

Boulder.  Colorado 

Your  article  on  the  British  stage  was 
wonderful.  The  sadness  is  that  you  can't 
do  the  same  for  American  theater. 

STANLEY  SOBLE 
Los  Angeles.  California 


There  is  no  argument  that  the  British 
have  a  cultural  dominion  of  the  stage. 
They  have  had  hundreds  of  years  to 
bring  it  into  being,  while  in  the  United 
States  we  have  had  just  a  little  more 
than  200  years  to  develop  our  idea  of 
entertainment  for  the  world. 

T.  A.  KUMMEROW 
Menifee,  California 

Although  all  of  Snowdon's  photos  are 
wonderful,  there  are  a  few  that  one  wish- 
es to  clip  out  and  pin  up.  One  such  snap 
is  that  of  Richard  Harris  and  Peter 
OToole— parts  of  the  backbone  of  British 
storytelling,  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 

SUNIL  NAYAR 
New  York,  New  York 

That  photograph  of  Helen  Mirren  was 
worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

GARY  REAMS 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  was  thrilled  to  see  Nicholas  Hytner  in- 
cluded in  your  piece  about  the  British 


theater.  I  was  an  extra  in  his  current  proj- 
ect, a  film  version  of  Arthur  Miller's  The 
Crucible.  Hytner  treated  everyone  as  a 
professional  and  expressed  disdain  for  the 
term  "extra,"  insisting  that  in  England  we 
are  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
film  and  should  be  referred  to  as  actors. 
I  would  willingly  wear  30  pounds  of  wool 
and  uncomfortable  shoes  for  16 -hour  days 
at  below  minimum  wage  for  a  chance  to 
work  with  Nicholas  Hytner  again. 

ALLISON  M.  STATON 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the 
stalls  watching  those  talented  Brits  ply 
their  craft.  I  particularly  admire  Sir  Ian 
McKellen  and  have  followed  his  career 
for  years.  But  then,  who  couldn't  pick 
a  favorite  out  of  that  bunch? 

KATHY  HARTER 
North  Hollywood.  California 


Saigon  Not  Forgotten 

The  excerpt  from  William  Prochnau's 
book  Once  upon  a  Distant  War  ["The 
Boys  of  Saigon,"  November]  ensures 
that  I  will  read  it  in  its  entirety  now 
that  it  is  published. 

My  brother  was  in  the  DMZ  and  in- 
volved in  the  Tet  offensive.  My  ex-hus- 
band, also  a  Marine,  labored  in  head- 
quarters company  in  Da  Nang.  In  the 
beginning  I  believed  what  the  American 
public  was  being  sold.  In  the  end  I 
knew  enough  to  question  and  doubt 
and  disbelieve.  In  1988,  I  tentatively 
picked  up  Neil  Sheehan's  book  A  Bright 
Shining  Lie,  unsure  what  version  of  re- 
ality lay  between  the  covers.  I  read,  I 
was  educated— finally  the  truth!  Thanks 
to  these  brave,  articulate  journalists, 
may  we  never  forget. 

KAREN  REID 

South  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years,  but 
"the  Boys  of  Saigon"  still  leave  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  of  anyone  who 
fought  there.  In  my  view,  these  jour- 
nalists were  there  not  for  the  truth  but 
rather  for  the  byline.  They  cost  us  a  lot 
of  American  casualties. 

I.  THOMAS  SHEPPARD 
Bainbridge  Island,  Washington 

If  I  understand  Charles  Fleming's  re- 
porting correctly  ["The  Young  and  the 
Ovitzless,"  November],  then  I  am  to 
feel  sympathy  for  Jay  Moloney  and 
David  O'Connor,  two  supposed  "Ausch- 
witz survivors"  who  busily  amassed  a 
fortune    in    Michael    Ovitz's    "torture 
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Talk  about  being  hot.  People  just  can't  seem  to  set  Enough.  Of  milk, 

that  is-skim  and  1%.  According  to  the  American  Heart  Association,  skim  and 

1%  milk  are  a  great  way  to  reduce  fat  in  your  diet.  Not  to  mention,  they're 

especially  popular  with  younger  women.  Notice  any  similarities? 


MILK 

What  a  surprise!5 


American. Heart  I 
Association. 


With  something,  called  rail-through  construction. 


Which  stiffens  the  body, 


which  quiets  the  cabin, 


which  makes  it  the  sanctuary  that  lets  you  forget 


(your  doubts,  your  insecurities,  your  boss), 


and  allows  you  to  think, 


and  the  thought  is  the  same 
as  yesterday, 


as  it  was  the  day  bet 


To?norrow. 


I  find  a  longer  way  home. 


er  engineer,  it  is  not  just 
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chamber."  The  suggestion  is  appalling. 
Anyone  interested  in  lives  of  authentic 
consequence  should  read  William  Proch- 
nau's  article  "The  Boys  of  Saigon"- 
there  were  a  few  young  men  who  did 
something  meaningful. 

ROBERT  MILLER 
Berkeley,  California 


Ralph  and  Rapine 

Leslie  Bennetts  may  find  Ralph  Fiennes 
"supercilious  and  impenetrable"  ["A 
Fiennes  Madness,"  November],  but 
there  are  those  of  us  in  the  audience 
who  find  Fiennes  the  most  sensitive, 
beautiful,  and  hauntingly  fine  actor  since 
Montgomery  Clift  and  Marlon  Brando 
broke  our  collective  hearts  in  the  50s. 

PEGGY  M.  JOHNSON 
Chula  Vista,  California 

Was  that  Ralph  Fiennes  on  your  No- 
vember cover,  or  Tina  Turner? 

CLARE  HIGGINS 

Hastings.  New  York 

Thanks  for  the  divine  cover  of  Ralph 
Fiennes  looking  utterly  gorgeous. 

GRACE  LA  MELL 
Boston.  Massachusetts 


Loyal  to  Mohamed 

Your  article  "Holy  War  at  Harrods" 
[by  Maureen  Orth,  September]  pur- 
ports that  I  am  the  author  of  a  particu- 
larly unpleasant  and  condescending  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Mohamed  Al  Fayed. 
I  dispute  this  absolutely.  Indeed,  during 
an  interview  I  gave  your  writer  I  made 
it  clear  I  have  both  admiration  and  the 
highest  regard  for  Mr.  Al  Fayed,  espe- 
cially for  his  frequent  and  generous 
donations  to  charity.  Instead  I  find  I 
am  used  to  support  as  nasty  a  piece  of 
attempted  character  assassination  as 
I  have  come  across  in  30  years  as  a 
journalist.  The  move  to  discredit  Mr. 
Al  Fayed  and  his  brothers  was  started 
by  the  now  morally  bankrupt  and  ter- 
minally damaged  British  government. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  magazine  as  distin- 
guished as  yours  should  jump  aboard 
this  busted  bandwagon,  and  so  late  in 
the  day.  Fortunately,  I  suspect,  your 
readers  are  capable  of  much  better 
judgment. 

ALAN  FRAME 
London,  England 

MAUREEN  ORTH  REPLIES.-  On  the 
afternoon  of  November  15,  1994,  I  interviewed 
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Alan  Frame  on  the  record  at  his  then  office  4 
the  Daily  Express.  My  story  included  M I 
Frame's  comments  about  Mohamed  FaytX 
verbatim  from  my  contemporaneous  notes  1 
our  conversation.  The  article  referred  to  Mi 
Frame  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fayed' s.  After  ot  1 
interview,  in  fact,  Mr.  Frame  was  prominent 
ly  mentioned  as  the  intended  editor  o/Toda; 
a  newspaper  Mr.  Fayed  was  negotiating  ,  1 
buy.  (The  deal  fell  through.)  It's  also  intern, 
ing  to  note  that  Mr.  Frame's  letter  to  Vanit 
Fair  was  sent  from  55  Park  Lane  in  Londoi 
a  building  owned  by  Mr.  Fayed. 


A  Question  of  Zimbalists 

With  reference  to  the  question  Chri 
topher  Hitchens  posed  to  Gore  Vidal  r 
garding  Charlton  Heston  and  Ben  Hi 
["La  Dolce  Vidal,"  November]:  if  cini 
ma  history  serves  me  right,  it  was 
producer  Sam  Zimbalist,  not  Efrei 
Zimbalist  Jr.,  that  "poor  old  Chud 
was  reading  at  Cinecitta  during  the  fihi 
ing  of  Ben  Hur  in  1959. 

BERNADETTE  M.  CLANCi 
Cambridge,  Massachusei 


The  Hollywood  Shuffle 

David  McClintick's  article  on  Dav 
Begelman  ["Final  Exposure,"  Nover 
ber]  states  that  "the  poker  group  m 
perhaps  the  most  important  socc 
nexus  of  Begelman's  life  and  datii 
back  decades.  It  included  Wall1 
Matthau,  the  director  Stanley  Donen 
et  al.  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
any  poker  game.  I  do  not  play  cards. 

STANLEY  DON'. 
Los  Angeles,  Califor 


CORRECTION.-  In  Charles  Fleming's  am 
on  CAA  ("The  Young  and  the  Ovitzless,"  I 
vember),  Richard  Lovett  was  incorrectly  ide> 
fed  as  Robert  De  Niro's  agent.  Mr.  De  Ni 
agent  is  Fred  Specktor. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.-  Michael  Fuchs,  for, 
chairman  of  HBO,  Larry  King  and  L 
Wolf,  producer  of "Law  &  Order,  were  inadx 
tently  omitted  from  the  TV  Hall  of  Fame  Us 
the  December  issue. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  ph' 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  M 
ison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10i 
Address  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.o 
The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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THE  BABY-BOOMER  WASTELAND 

Pity  the  poor  baby-boomers.  Beginning  this  month,  one  of  them 

will  turn  50  every  seven  and  a  half  seconds,  but  all  they  have  to  celebrate 

is  their  own  mediocrity,  selfishness,  and  hypocrisy 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


n  Carol  Reed's  movie  The  Tliird  Man,  Orson  Welles 
played  Harry  Lime  and,  unimpressed  that  the  screenplay 
was  by  Graham  Greene,  insisted  on  inserting  a  line  of 
his  own.  Compare  the  Italians  with  the  Swiss,  he  sug- 
gested. "In  Italy,  for  30  years  under  the  Borgias,  they 
had  warfare,  terror,  murder,  and  bloodshed,  but  they 
produced  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the 
Renaissance.  In  Switzerland,  they  had  brotherly  love, 
they  had  500  years  of  democracy  and  peace,  and  what  did 
that  produce?  The  cuckoo  clock!" 

The  first  Welles  film  I  ever  saw  was  his  Shakespearean  mas- 
terpiece Chimes  at  Midnight.  As  the  cuckoo  chirps  that  hour  on 
December  31,  1995,  a  new  and  strange  pall  will  descend  some- 
where in  these  United  States.  The  original  baby-boomer  will 
just  have  turned  50.  Not  500  years,  but  a  mere  five  decades  of 
brotherly  love,  democracy,  and  peace.  And  what  will  there  be 
to  show  for  it?  The  best  answer  is:  Don't  Ask.  The  predecessor 
generation  experienced  Depression,  War,  and  the  Long  Post- 
ponement of  Gratification  (the  capitals  are  not  accidental)  and 
managed  to  reconstruct  Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  America. 
They  also  felt  enough  confidence  to  unbutton  and  reproduce. 

Their  seed  and  their  successors  approach  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury in  what  their  only  president— half  beardless  youth  and  half 
chin -pulling  old  bore— has  memorably  described  as  "a  funk." 
Historic  achievements?  Cultural  monuments?  Moments  of 
truth?  Keep  trying.  A  few  memories  of  promiscuity  and 
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overindulgence,  often  improved  by  the  telling  and  in  the  mem- 
ory. Or,  as  that  same  Welles  movie  emphasized  so  pathetically: 
"We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Master  Shallow." 

For  Master  Shallow,  and  for  Ms.  Shallow  too,  the  harvest  of 
a  half-century  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one.  You  may  know  it 
by  its  fruit.  I  recently  went  to  speak  at  a  university.  My  host 
was  an  exact  contemporary  of  mine  (born  1949)  and  a  good 
fellow.  "I  think  the  students  hate  me,"  he  said.  "They  look  at 
me  and  think.  Here  is  one  of  those  guys  who  had  it  all  his  own 
way  in  1968:  sex,  dope,  revolution— the  lot.  And  what  has  he 
left  us?  Political  correctness  and  safe  sex."  A  caustic  verdict. 
Actually,  my  friend  was  one  of  those  who  had  had  a  rather  ex- 
travagant time  in  the  late  60s.  But  the  sad  thing  is  that  most 
boomers  didn't  even  do  that.  They  just  think  they  did. 

With  a  roguish  wink  here  and  there,  they  let  on  that  they 
were  devils  in  their  day.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  This  has  been  for  the 
most  part  a  selfish  and  spoiled  and  Swiss  generation.  Perhaps 
even  the  term  "Swiss"  is  a  touch  flattering.  For  the  cuckoo 
clock,  substitute  the  "personal"  computer.  For  the  Puritan 
and  ruthless  routines  of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  ink  in  the  virtual 
life  and  the  vicarious  pursuit. 

In  one  of  the  gorgeous  pieces  of  generational  self-congrat- 
ulation in  which  it  specializes,  Rolling  Stone  published  a  cover 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  huge  picture  of  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.,  entitled  "Hero  to  a  Generation."  Inside 
was  one  of  those  polls,  showing  that  Rolling  Stone  readers 
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had  overwhelmingly  selected  him  as  their  icon.  Yeah,  right. 
Lots  of  good  feeling  all  around.  Dr.  King  was  in  his  late  30s 
when  he  was  murdered  in  1968,  so  he  was  no  boomer.  He 
gave  up  his  life  to  hard  study,  hard  work,  and  charitable  la- 
bor. Only  in  his  sex  life  was  he  promiscuous.  And,  yes,  a  few 
thousand  young  people  did  go  south  to  give  him  a  hand.  But 
many  civil-rights  workers  were  King's  age.  In  the  year  of  his 
murder,  which  was  also  the  first  year  that  the  boomers  got  to 
vote,  the  winner  was  Richard  Nixon.  Faced  with  war  and  do- 
mestic crisis,  the  boomer  generation  for  the  most  part  didn't 
resist,  didn't  participate,  didn't  sacrifice.  The  key  words  of 
their  activity  are  "evasion"  and  "avoidance." 

A  merciful  history  may  spare  us  the  judgment  of  having  been 
the  generation  of  Gary  Hart— but  that's  only  because  of  ac- 
cident and  caprice.  Instead  we  have  the  boomer  twinship  of 
Big  Bill  and  Plump  Newt:  a  brace  of  self -regarding  and  super- 
ficial egomaniacs  looking  for  esteem  in  all  the  wrong  places. 
For  this  bunch  to  claim  Dr.  King  as  an  icon  is  like  Ronald 
Reagan  claiming  to  have  borne  arms  in  the  Second  World 
War.  In  the  longer  view,  the  symbolic 
boomer  political  figure  may  not  even  be 
the  wretched  Clinton.  It  may  be  J.  Dan- 
forth  Quayle. 

To  be  a  spoiled  person  is  not  to  be  well- 
off  or  favored  by  fortune  or  protected 
from  brute  realities.  It  is  to  be  well-off 
and  favored  by  fortune  and  protected 
from  brute  realities  and  not  to  know  it. 
The  post-1945  generation  has  been,  at  ^^^^^^^_ 
least  until  recently,  free  of  the  fear  of  un- 
beatable disease  and  mass  unemployment. 
It  more  or  less  grew  up  knowing  that  sex  and  procreation 
could  be  easily  separated— the  first  generation  in  human  histo- 
ry for  which  this  was  true.  Every  great  book  in  the  human 
record  was  available  to  it,  for  pennies,  in  paperback.  Car 
ownership  and  cheap  gas  were  rights,  not  privileges.  Anybody 
who  could  read  without  moving  his  lips  (and  even  some  who 
could  not)  could  and  did  go  to  college. 

And  yet,  in  the  50  years  since  the  first  boomer  uttered  the 
first  wail,  the  wailing  has  never  stopped.  Will  there  be  enough 


Social  Security  when  it's  my  turn— for  all  the  world  as  if  the 
speaker  had  never  had  a  turn?  What  about  my  retirement 
fund?  Who's  gonna  take  care  of  me?  These  people  think  that 
their  parents,  who  could  check  off  none  of  the  privileges  list- 
ed above,  are  greedy  and  selfish  to  be  still  hanging  around 
and  eating  their  gray  heads  off. 

I  see  them  at  the  gym  (all  right,  I  confess  it).  Puff,  puff,  puff. 
Where  did  it  all  go— my  hair,  my  waistline,  my  strong  but  inde- 
finable attraction  for  the  opposite  sex?  They  are  heaving  away 
to  be  leaner  versions  of  themselves  (difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  be  meaner),  but  otherwise,  and  amazingly,  to  be  exactly 
the  same.  And  at  lunchtime  perhaps  they'll  have  a  little  boiled 
fish  with,  on  feast  days,  a  half-glass  of  over-acidic  Chardonnay. 
For  what  are  they  saving  themselves  as  they  gaze  around  con- 
sequentially from  the  smoke -free  section?  So  they  can  go  back 
to  the  office?  Or  keep  the  shrink  appointment  and  talk  again 
about  what's  "appropriate"  and  "inappropriate,"  and  what  they 
are  "comfortable"  with,  and  "what's  right  for"  them?  In  the 
evening,  maybe  a  little  Nightline-driven  discussion  on  affairs  of 
state?  Might  it  be  time  for  another  political  party?  Does  so- 
and-so  have  the  "credi- 
bility"? Is  he  a  "heal- 
er"? Is  he  "electable"? 

The     discussion     is 
barely  enough  to  keep 
the  mind  alive.  And  in 
many  cases  it  hasn't 
and  doesn't.  It's  a  cre- 
dential   conversation, 
or    a    sports-fan    dis- 
course,   of   the    kind 
that  can  be  conducted 
on  airplanes  when  the  passengers,  as  well  as  the  craft,  are  on 
automatic  pilot.  Where  did  you  go  to  school?  Who  do  you 
like  in  the  play-offs?  Who  do  you  fancy  as  Leader  of  the  Free 
World  or  Time  mug  shot  of  the  year?  Such  conversation  at 
least  uses  up  the  time  between  here  and  the  yawning  grave. 
So  where  did  it  all  go?  A  character  in  David  Lodge's  new 
novel,  Tlierapy,  adds  up  all  his  reasons  to  be  satisfied  and  ful- 
filled and  superior:  good  job,  fine  income,  proper  marriage, 
relevant  number  of  kids,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Then  he  writes 


Here's  a  guy  who  had  it  all 
in  1968:  sex,  dope,  revolution— the  lot. 
And  what  has  he  left  us? 
Political  correctness  and  safe  sex. 
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The  wailing  never  stops: 

Will  there  be  enough  Social  Security 

vihm'&'smyturn? 

Who's  gonna  take  care  of  me? 


down  his  discontents.  These  begin  with  "Feel  unhappy  most 
of  the  time"  and,  after  a  long  and  thoughtful  pause.  "Pain  in 
knee."  Such,  possibly,  are  the  rewards  of  a  life  spent  consum- 
ing and  acquiring  and  throwing  things  out  or  chucking  them 
away,  and  then  protesting  intermittently  about  pollution  and 
waste.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  a  life  passed  in  the  pursuit  of 
passive  entertainment:  the  imbibing  of  product  with  less  and 
less  content  from  more  and  more  outlets  and  inlets. 

One  or  two  people,  such  as  Ken  Kesey  and  Tim  Leary 
and  Hunter  Thompson 
actually   older   than    the 
boomers— at     least     got 
something  out  of  indus- 
trial-level    drug     abuse. 
and  took  a  risk  or  two. 
Significantly,  though,  the 
word  of  choice  for  the 
most  self-centered  of  in- 
dulgences    is.      in      the        ^^^^^^^^^_ 
boomer    cohort,    "recre- 
ational." There  you  have 

it,  in  all  its  half-baked  narcissistic  glory.  It's  the  moral  equiv- 
alent of  smoking  without  inhaling,  sexual  congress  without 
consequences,  goofing  off  without  bankruptcy  or  unemploy- 
ment. How  right  it  is  to  have  as  its  counterpart  term  the 
word  "counseling"  -another  pampering  and  nurturing  expres- 
sion to  suggest  that  nothing  is  ever  anybody's  fault. 

Every  generation,  of  course,  thinks  of  its  predecessor  as 
hopelessly  hidebound  and  its  successor  as  absurdly  spoiled  and 
selfish  and  disorderly.  But  the  boomers  are  in  the  awkward  and 
compromised  position  of  the  mule,  which  can  claim  neither 
pride  in  ancestr)  nor  hope  of  posterity.  The  attainments  of  the 
parental  generation,  which  certainly  included  a  lot  of  conformi- 
ty and  dreariness  as  well  as  some  considerable  risks  and  recon- 
structions, can  never  be  properly  acknowledged  except  indirect- 
ly and  in  an  unattractively  envious  manner.  ("My  folks  had  a 
four-bedroom  house  and  two  cars,  and  Dad  didn't  have  to 
work  weekends  or  send  Mom  out  to  earn.")  While  from  within 
the  gated  communities  and  newly  minted  suburbs  one  hears  the 
continual  bleat  "What's  happened  to  the  children?" 

Affectless.  caps  worn  the  wrong  way  round,  subliterate 


rather  than  even  illiterate,  moving  in  herds  or  gangs,  haunt- 
ing the  shopping  malls  and  cinema  multiplexes  that  no  con- 
sumer ever  demanded  but  every  consumer  jolly  well  got— the 
thing  about  these  kids  is  that  they  can't  be  blamed  on  any- 
body else.  If  the  culture  has  declined  into  a  brave  new  world 
of  candified,  soft-centered,  massified,  and  mushy  narcissism, 
on  whose  watch  did  this  decline  occur?  And  what  were  we 
doing  while  this  was  going  on? 

It  wasn't  that  everybody  was  too  busy  helping  the  neighbors 
and  rebuilding  the  community.  It  was  that 
everybody  was  too  busy  microwaving 
their  dinners  and  cackling  over  Tlie  Brady 
Bunch,  or  bitching  over  which  "lesser 
evil"  package  to  endorse  from  the  passivi- 
ty of  their  own  home.  Life  itself  became  a 
spectator  sport.  Now  the  boomers  turn 
from  the  screen  and  the  console  to  look 
at  what  they  have  actually  wrought,  and 
don't  care  for  what  they  see.  Well,  it  takes 
a  lot  to  make  me  cry  .  .  . 


c 


onsider  what  the  boomer  generation  has  wrought  with  the 
great  national  art  form  of  cinema.  The  predecessor 
group— Altman,  Scorsese,  Coppola— made  some  unforget- 
table stuff.  But  sometime  after  Jaws  there  was  a  steep  decline 
into  blockbusterdom  and  the  empty,  formulaic,  and  mechanis- 
tic world  of  Sly  Stallone.  Joel  Silver,  and  Larry  Gordon.  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,  and  their  fruits  are  DieHard 
and  Lethal  Weapon.  The  zombie  kids  we  complain  about  are 
the  result  of  a  collapse— from  hippie  to  mall  rat— that  has  tak- 
en one  generation  of  mutation  to  bring  about. 

Since  the  boomers  in  the  media  more  or  less  own  the  story 
of  their  own  triumphs,  and  have  control  over  the  narrative, 
one  doesn't  often  have  to  face  the  thought  in  print.  The 
boomer  demographic  is  still  the  ideal  measure  of  test-mar- 
keters everywhere.  (There's  a  handsome  thought:  a  generation 
busily  searching  for  its  own  G  spot.)  Thus,  it  barely  seems  as- 
tounding that  the  death  of  one  Jerry  Garcia  leads  to  reverent 
features  on  the  front  page. 

Ralph  Whitehead,  a  demographer  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  species  and 
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Icons  of  the  80s 

and  90s,  clockwise 

from  left,  include 

a  jogging  president, 

boomer  vacation 

ar,  the  ubiquitous 

car  phone,  the 

one-child  family, 

and  the  mink-and- 

limo  lifestyle. 


says,  "If  there's  one  thing  that  has  come  through  in  all  the  in- 
terviews and  focus  groups  I've  done  with  boomers,  it's  that 
these  people  have  big  egos  but  weak  identities.  .  .  .  The  typi- 
cal baby-boomer  is  like  a  balloon  stretched  very  tight.  The  air 
is  the  big  ego,  and  the  thin,  tightly  stretched  rubber  is  the 
identity.  One  pinprick  and  you're  gone." 

I  don't  quite  know  why  one  detail  should  be  so  suggestive,  but 
I  was  pacing  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  the  other  day, 
and  witnessing  many  people  of  my  generation  as  they  rode 
their  bikes  along  the  towpath.  A  couple  here,  and  a  group 
there,  and  a  brave  single  every  now  and  then— and  all  of  them 
wearing  crash  helmets!  Each  and  every  one  of  these  intrepid 
voyagers,  setting  out  for  a  spin  along  the  river,  had  decided 
not  to  chance  it  without  an  expensive  casque  which,  though  it 
appeared  to  be  made  of  designer  Styrofoam,  was  probably 
constructed  of  some  costly  synthetic  sub- 
stance. They  looked  like  a  clutch  of  badly 
packed  eggs.  Their  bicycles,  too,  were  over- 
done and  overequipped,  like  all-terrain  ve- 
hicles for  some  trip  across  the  Sahara.  And 
I  wanted  to  shout,  "Who  do  you  think  you 
are?  What  do  you  think  you  look  like,  tak- 
ing such  precautions  for  such  a  nothing 
trip?  If  you  failed  to  return  from  this  haz- 
ardous expedition,  who  do  you  suppose  ^^_ ____ 
would  miss  you?" 

But  there  was  no  arguing  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  impermeable  self-regard  and  self-preservation  that 
were  written  not  just  upon  the  helmets  but  also  upon  the  faces 
beneath.  The  safety-first  generation  was  determined  to  enjoy  it- 
self, and  to  turn  a  10-cent  bike  ride  into  a  thousand-dollar  in- 
vestment. Not  only  that,  but  it  was  prepared  to  pass  legislation 
making  that  Styrofoam  hat  into  a  legal  requirement  for  every- 
body else,  so  that  a  family  on  a  bike  trip  might  more  closely 
resemble  a  Swiss-army  motorcycle  unit  in  dignified  and  order- 
ly, if  slightly  pompous,  retreat.  And  then  I  see  Bill  Clinton  jog- 
ging, as  if  the  health  of  the  republic  depended  upon  his  exer- 
tions, and  I  desire  to  shed  unmanly  tears  at  the  sheer  vanity  of 
it  all.  For  what,  I  want  to  shriek,  are  you  saving  yourself? 
And  what  about  saving  others?  For  all  the  glib  talk  about 


social  "concern,"  boomers  have  become  more  swiftly  hard- 
ened to  stepping  over  bums  in  the  street,  or  stepping  around 
panhandlers,  than  their  parents  ever  did  during  a  time  of 
mass  unemployment  and  destitution.  A  certain  kind  of  cog- 
nitive dissonance  seems  to  be  at  work.  Let's  deplore  waste 
and  ostentation  while  getting  a  new  model  of  car  every  three 
or  four  years.  Let's  lament  the  decline  of  literacy  and  educa- 
tion while  transferring  our  kids  to  extra-"special"  schools  and 
letting  the  public-school  system  (another  wasted  inheritance 
from  a  more  thoughtful  age)  wither  on  the  vine.  Meanwhile, 
lose  sleep  over  your  air  miles,  or  over  the  choice  of  long-dis- 
tance telephone  "carrier."  Private  affluence  and  public 
squalor  used  to  be  the  name  for  this  syndrome.  In  the  thera- 
py generation,  which  scripts  even  its  own  lenient  satires,  you 
are  by  all  means  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  to  feel  guilty. 
Just  as  long  as  you  don't  feel  responsible. 

If  this  has  really 
been  a  generation  (and 
half  a  century  is  a  bit 
more  like  an  epoch), 
then  pray  tell  me  what 
has  been  its  greatest 
novel?  All  right  then, 
its  great  legislative 
monument  or  imper- 
.  ishable  politician?  Or 

unforgettable  political 
speech?  What  about 
the  painting  or  the  play  that  will  survive  it  and  tell  its  story? 
Suppose  you  alter  the  test  slightly  and  say  that  rock  music  is 
the  great  achievement,  and  then  ask  what  has  been  handed  on? 
The  last  time  there  was  an  allegedly  "lost  generation,"  it  found 
Paris  as  a  postwar  provincial  capital  and  peopled  it  with  figures 
of  jazz  and  literature  and  imagination.  This  generation  is  not 
lost.  It  has  gone  missing  and  believes  that  therapy  and  person- 
al-growth technique  can  help  in  the  rediscovery.  Even  the  inte- 
rior voyage  has  metamorphosed  into  a  banality:  Freud  and 
Jung  at  their  worst  were  working  with  pain  and  authenticity. 
And  now  we  are  back  in  Vienna,  where  I  began. 

So,  never  ask  for  whom  the  cuckoo  clock  chirps.  It  chirps 
for  thee.  □ 


I  see  Clinton  jogging,  as  if  the 
health  of  the  republic  depended  upon 
his  exertions.  For  what,  I  want 
to  shriek,  are  you  saving  yourself? 
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The  Most  Civilized  Way 
To  Leave  Civilization. 


'ithin  the  limits  imposed  by  cei 
unalterable  laws  of  physics,  the  new  A 
SLX  has  the  capabilities  to  go  practit 
anywhere.  It  has  a  tough,  box-frame  eta, 
Strategically  placed  steel  skid  plates. 


•  Leather-trimmed  interior* 

♦  Oversized  power  moonroof 

*  Heated,  power  front  seats' 
*  Theft-deterrent  system 

*  Acura  Total  Luxury  Care™  program 

•  Shift-on-the-fly  4-wheel  drive 
♦  Dual  air  bags 

*  iqo-horsepower,  V-6,  SOHC  engine 

♦  90.2  cubic  feet  of  cargo  space 


convenient,  shift-on-the-fly  4-wheel  d 

A  hostile  environment  on  the 

side,  however,  only  serves  to  accentuate 

comfortable  the  environment  is  on  the  ir 


nities  like  leather,  a  power  moonroof 
leated  seats  ensure  that  this  is  a  vehicle 
:11  suited  to  an  exclusive  restaurant  as  it 
an  extended  African  safari.  And  one  that 
■  than  lives  up  to  its  luxury  nameplate. 


It's  a  unique  combination  of  strength 
grace.  Dedicated  to  the  notion  that  your 
■ntures  should  be  wild  and  uncivilized, 
never  your  accommodations. 
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At  80,  Frank  Sinatra 
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has  inspired  four 
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generations  of  fans 
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Sinatra  in  photos  never 

before  published:  [Clockwise 

from  above)  in  the  flats 

of  Beverly  Hills;  on  the  phone 

in  his  suite  at  Warner  Bros. 

in  Burbank;  in  a  script  meeting 

at  Warner  Bros.;  with 

Yul  Brynner  at  Sinatra's  home 

in  Palm  Springs.  All  photos 

are  from  1965. 
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ven  now,  after  all  the  years,  the  fights, . 
the  loves,  and  the  blessed  songs,  we  can- ■ 
not  seem  to  find  the  exact  location  of! 
the  soul  of  this  disturbing  man,  thisn 
rogue  troubadour,  with  his  questionable, 
associates,  his  broads,  his  ring-a-ding- 
dings,  and  his  mythic  ability  to  disinte-- 
grate,  sometimes  in  shame,  and  them 
reinvent  himself,  endlessly.  As  with  Hemingway, . 
but  few  others,  each  effort  to  define  Frank  Sina- 
tra for  keeps  by  scandalmonger  or  esteemed  mu- 
sicologist (or  daughter,  for  that  matter)  seems  > 
destined  to  end  a  near  miss  or  laughingly  wide  of 
the  mark.  (This  season  alone  has  seen  the  publi- 
cation of  four  new  books.)  For  when  all  the  ciga- 
rette smoke  has  cleared  and  the  bar  rags  have 
been  hung  up  to  dry,  when  the  last  waiter  has- 
gone  home  whistling  "My  Funny  Valentine"  on 
one  of  the  others,  what  we  are  left  with  are  dates  • 
and  song  titles,  annotated  laundry  lists,  if  youj 
will— dried  roses  but  preciously  few  dead  certain- 
ties other  than  the  gorgeous  music,  the  seven 
decades  of  taste  and  invention,  and  the  uncanny 
instinct  that  has  influenced  every  singer  (and 
damned  near  every  jazz  musician)  worthy  of  our 
concern.  And  more  than  a  couple  who  aren't. 

Someday  Francis  Albert  Sinatra,  born  in 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in  1915,  will  bid  his  final 
"Excuse  me  while  I  disappear."  Then  we  will  be 
left  with  the  definitive  renditions  of  most  of  our 
finest  popular  songs.  Along  with  his  personal  di- 
rections to  heaven,  to  hell,  and  to  love.  Seen  his 
way,  of  course.  □ 
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OK.  I'll  admit  it.  I'm  not  a  kid  anymore.  That's  why  when  I  fix  breakfast  every  evening 
I  like  a  little  extra  something  to  help  me  make  it  through  the  night.  Besides  tasting  grea 
a  pint  a  day  will  provide  all  the  goodness  a  healthy  body  once 
needed,  and  trust  me,  when  you  get  to  my  age,  that's  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 


GOT  BLOOD? 


VAMPIRE  COUNT  DRACULA    BLOOD  ADVISORY  BOARD 
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As  legal  battles  over  the  $1.2  billion  estate  of  Doris  Duke  continue, 
a  tragic  picture  emerges  of  the  tobacco  heiress's  final  days, 
and  fresh  charges  are  leveled  against  her  infamous  butler  as  well 
as  her  bankers,  lawyers,  and  doctors 

BY  BOB  COLACELLO 


he  day  after  Doris  Duke  died  at 
her  Beverly  Hills  house,  Falcon 
Lair,  on  October  28,  1993,  at  age 
80— of  "pulmonary  edema  result- 
ing in  cardiac  arrest,"  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  obituary; 
of  a  massive  overdose  of  mor- 
phine, according  to  allegations 
which  made  front-page  headlines 
15  months  later— Bernard  Lafferty,  the 
butler  she  had  named  executor  of  her 
$1.2  billion  estate,  sent  her  chef  Colin 
Shanley  to  the  Louis  Vuitton  shop  on 
Rodeo  Drive  for  a  piece  of  luggage  to 
carry  her  remains.  Duke's  body  had 
been  cremated  at  4:17  that  morning,  less 
than  24  hours  after  her  death. 

"It  was  like  a  makeup  case,"  Shanley 
says.  "Not  that  expensive,  about  $1,800. 
But  it  was  about  the  10th  piece  of  Vuit- 
ton luggage  that  Bernard  had  bought,  all 
ostensibly  for  Miss  Duke's  ashes." 
When  Shanley  returned  to  Falcon  Lair, 
a  black  urn  from  the  Chapel  of  the 
Pines  Crematorium  was  sitting  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  along 
with  orchids  from  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

The  next  morning,  Lafferty  and 
Nuku  Makasiale,  Duke's  persona!  maid, 
were   driven    to    the    airport    by   Ann 
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Bostich,  the  Falcon  Lair  housekeeper,  in 
the  $54,000  Cadillac  which  Lafferty  had 
bought  that  summer,  while  Duke  was 
hospitalized  for  the  last  time.  Shanley 
and  the  luggage  rode  in  a  car  driven  by 
Bostich's  husband,  Mariano  De  Velasco, 
the  caretaker.  Duke's  butler,  maid,  and 
chef  then  flew  on  her  $25  million  Boe- 
ing 737  to  Duke  Farms,  her  2,700-acre 
estate  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  The 
Vuitton  makeup  case  was  placed  where 
Duke  herself  had  always  sat,  in  the  first 
aisle  seat  on  the  right. 

"When  I  got  back  to  the  house," 
Ann  Bostich  says,  "I  went  around  mak- 
ing sure  the  doors  and  windows  were 
shut.  In  the  dining  room,  there  was 
a  sheaf  of  papers  jammed  in  the 
shredder.  Nuku  and  Bernard  were 
shredding  a  mile  a  minute  that  morn- 
ing—things that  had  been  in  Miss 
Duke's  bedroom.  And  Colin  got  blotto 
the  night  she  died  and  told  me,  'She 
was  murdered.'  So  I  thought,  I'm  going 
to  save  everything  I  come  across,  no 
matter  how  inconsequential  it  seems." 
She  retrieved  23  handwritten  pages,  full 
of  misspellings  and  grammatical  errors. 
They  were  notes  that  Lafferty  had  made 
to  himself  during  Duke's  final  months. 

Two  weeks  after  Duke's  death,  Laf- 
ferty helicoptered  from  Duke  Farms  to 


Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  Duke 
owned  a  30 -room  "cottage"  callec 
Rough  Point.  He  placed  the  black  urr 
on  her  bed  and  invited  the  staff  to  paj 
their  last  respects.  On  November  17 
Duke's  ashes  were  taken  to  Shangri  La 
the  Mogul-style  fortress  she  had  buil 
in  the  30s  near  Diamond  Head,  it 
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UPSTAIRS,  DOWNSTAIRS:  Clockwise  from  left,  Doris  Duke  at  a 
Metropolitan  Museum  gala  in  1981;  Rough  Point  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
one  of  Duke's  five  residences;  the  New  York  Daily  News  15  months  after 
Duke's  death;  former  butler  Bernard  Lafferty  sporting  a  sparkling  stud  in 
March  1995,  the  day  he  donated  $10  million  to  Duke  University. 


Honolulu.  "I  was  given 
24  hours'  notice  to  find 
a  suitable  boat,"  says  i 
Duke's  flight  engineer, 
Colm  Kennedy.  "I  got 
the  boat  four  miles  out 
and  Bernard  scattered 
the  ashes.  And  then 
people  threw  leis.  Ber- 
nard was  crying.  I 
thought  it  rather  pa- 
thetic that,  aside  from 
one  old  Tahitian  friend, 
Anna  Kenessey,  there 
were  only  employees  there  at  the  end  of 
her  life.'" 

/  do  not  wan  fsicj  to  come  out  of  this 
woch  /sic/  /  am. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 

I  first  reported  on  the  last  days  and  will 
of  the  American  tobacco  heiress  for 
this  magazine  shortly  after  she  died 
("Doris  Duke's  Final  Mystery,"  March 
1994).  I  interviewed  her  disowned 
adopted  daughter,  Chandi  Duke  Heff- 
ner,  her  former  physician  of  many  years, 
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Dr.  Harry  Demopoulos,  and  more  than 
40  of  her  friends  in  Beverly  Hills,  Som- 
erville,  Newport,  Honolulu,  and  New 
York  (where  Duke  owned  a  Park  Av- 
enue pied-a-terre).  But  they  could  tell 
me  almost  nothing  about  when  she  had 
fallen  ill,  which  doctors  had  treated  her, 
how  many  times  she  had  been  hospital- 
ized, or  what  had  caused  her  death. 
Many  were  disturbed  by  two  questions: 
Why  had  Duke  spent  so  much  of  her  last 
two  years  at  Falcon  Lair,  the  house  she 
liked  least?  And  why  had  she  been  cre- 
mated, when  wills  dating  back  to  1958 


everyone    m 


called    for    burial    at 
sea?  At  that  time,  the 
word     "murder"     was 
barely  whispered. 

The  person  who 
could  best  illuminate 
Duke's  declining  months, 
her  ponytailed  Irish  but- 
ler, Bernard  Lafferty, 
thought  it  best  to  keep 
the  dark.  According  to 
Duke's  last  will,  signed  in  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  Los  Angeles  on  April 
5,  1993,  Lafferty  was  appointed  executor 
of  her  estate  and  trustee  of  the  charitable 
foundation  which  will  receive  almost  all 
of  its  assets.  It  also  entitled  him  to  a  $5 
million  executor's  fee,  on  top  of  a  be- 
quest of  $500,000  a  year  for  life.  One  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  to  hire  the  New 
York  public-relations  firm  Rubenstein 
Associates,  which  issued  a  statement  on 
his  behalf:  "My  duty  to  Miss  Duke  is  to 
maintain  her  privacy  even  though  she  is 
gone."  Lafferty  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  this  article  or  to  respond  to 
charges  made  by  other  Duke  employees. 
On  January  21,  1995,  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  was  filled  with 
the  headline  did  the  butler  do  it? 

NURSE  CLAIMS  SERVANT  TEAMED  WITH 
DOC  TO  MURDER  HEIRESS  AND  STEAL  FOR- 
TUNE. On  May  22,  Judge  Eve  Preminger 
of  the  New  York  Stale  Surrogate's  Court 
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removed  Lafferty  as  executor,  citing  his 
alcoholism  and  substance  abuse,  illitera- 
cy, wasting  of  estate  assets,  and  "a  cava- 
lier attitude  towards  money  in  general." 
She  also  took  the  almost  unprecedented 
step  of  removing  the  bank  he  had  ap- 
pointed as  co-executor,  the  venerable 
U.S.  Trust  Company,  and  chastised  it  for 
failing  to  rein  in  Lafferty's  spending  and 
for  placing  itself  in  a  conflict  of  interest 
by  lending  him  $825,000.  "It  will  be  seen 
as  a  landmark  decision,"  said  one  lawyer 
close  to  the  case.  "We  used  to  say,  You 
don't  remove  a  fiduciary  unless  they  are 
caught  fornicating  on  the  courthouse 
steps  as  the  judge  goes  up." 

Preminger's  decision  was  the  climax 
of  the  so-called  battle  of  the  executors, 
pitting  Lafferty,  U.S.  Trust,  and  Katten 
Muchin  &  Zavis  (K.M.Z.),  the  Chicago- 
based  law  firm  which  had  drawn  up  the 
last  will,  against  Chandi  Heffner,  who 
had  been  named  executor  in  a  1987  will, 
Dr.  Demopoulos,  who  had  been  named 
as  an  executor  in  a  March  1991  codicil, 
and  Duke's  former  accountant  Irwin 
Bloom,  named  as  an  executor  in  a  No- 
vember 1991  will.  The  Duke  will  is 
probably  the  largest  ever  filed  for  pro- 
bate in  New  York  County,  and  Surro- 
gate's Court  hearings  have  routinely 
drawn  more  than  20  lawyers  from  near- 
ly as  many  major  law  firms. 

The  turning  point  came  in  Novem- 
ber 1994,  when  Ann  Bostich,  Mariano 
De  Velasco,  and  Colin  Shanley  filed  a 
$30  million  breach-of-contract  suit 
in  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
against  Lafferty,  William  Doyle,  the 
K.M.Z.  lawyer  who  had  actually  pre- 
pared the  last  will,  and  his  K.M.Z.  col- 
league Lee  Ann  Watson.  Bostich  and 


houses,  bars,  and  pornography  shops" 
while  Duke  was  ill  to  crashing  her  Cadil- 
lac into  the  Whisky  a  Go  Go  nightclub  on 
the  Sunset  Strip  after  she  died.  "The  law- 
suit of  Colin  Shanley  and  Ann  Bostich," 
says  William  Courtney,  a  private  investi- 
gator working  for  Demopoulos,  "turned 
a  light  on  in  the  Duke  household." 

On  January  13,  1995,  their  lawyer, 
Raymond  Dowd,  a  young  solo  practi- 
tioner, stood  up  in  the  Surrogate's 
Court  and  announced  that  he  had  an 
eyewitness  to  Duke's  "murder."  A  week 
later,  Preminger  unsealed  a  sworn  affi- 
davit from  Tammy  Payette,  one  of  the 
two  private  nurses  on  duty  at  Falcon 
Lair  when  Duke  died.  Payette  alleged 
that  Dr.  Charles  Kivowitz,  the  Beverly 
Hills  society  doctor  who  treated  Duke 
during  her  last  two  years,  had  deliber- 
ately ended  her  life  with  a  massive  over- 
dose of  morphine  while  Lafferty  and 
Doyle  stood  by.  In  a  sworn  affidavit, 
Doyle  has  declared  the  allegations  of 
murder  "ridiculous  and  offensive." 

"The  day  I  left  that  house,"  Payette 
told  me,  "I  had  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I 
walked  down  the  driveway.  I  thought, 
I've  just  done  somebody's  dirty  work.  I 
came  home  and  called  my  mother.  I 
said,  'Mom,  I  feel  like  Kevorkian.'" 

Payette's  credibility  was  later  called 
into  question  by  her  arrest  for  theft  of 
jewelry  and  objets  d'art  from  Duke  and 
other  patients,  but  by  then  Preminger 
had  appointed  a  former  Manhattan  dis- 
trict attorney,  Richard  Kuh,  to  investi- 
gate the  allegations  swirling  around  the 
Duke  estate.  His  scathing  report  was 
the  basis  of  her  decision  to  remove  Laf- 
ferty and  U.S.  Trust  as  executors,  a  de- 


Much  of  the  Bostich,  De  Velasco, 
and  Shanley  lawsuit  has  been  dismissed 
for  insufficient  evidence,  but  they  are 
continuing  their  campaign  against  Laf- 
ferty—partially,  they  say,  because  they 
regret  not  speaking  out  while  Duke  was 
alive.  And  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment is  still  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  Duke's  death. 

The  will  contest  has  already  generat- 
ed thousands  of  pages  of  court  papers 
and  medical  records,  which  reveal 
many  of  the  facts  about  Duke's  waning 
days.  Duke  was  hospitalized  nine  times 
in  Los  Angeles  during  1992  and  1993 — 
for  a  broken  hip,  for  two  operations 
on  her  knees,  for  strokes,  and  for 
chronic  anemia,  malnourishment,  and 
depression.  The  picture  that  emerges 
from  these  records,  extensive  inter- 
views with  Colin  Shanley  and  Ann 
Bostich,  and  some  60  additional 
sources  is  chilling.  What  at  first  glance 
had  appeared  to  be  an  Agatha  Christie 
whodunit  with  a  Firbankian  cast  now 
seems  to  be  a  sad  and  frightening 
morality  tale  about  a  vulnerable  old 
lady  who  was  alienated  and  isolated 
from  her  friends  and  longtime  retain- 
ers, including  the  lawyer  she  used  for 
decades  and  the  bank  she  had  named 
co-executor  in  three  wills.  She  was 
then  allegedly  neglected  and  mistreat- 
ed by  the  very  people  she  had  counted 
on  to  take  care  of  her— the  new 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  doctors  chosen 
by  her  butler  of  six  years. 

No  bodey  /sic/  but  me  underste  /sic/ 
Doris  Duke. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 


Colin  got  blotto  that  night  and  told  me,  'She  wt 


De  Velasco  had  witnessed  much  of 
what  went  on  at  Falcon  Lair  during 
Duke's  last  years.  Shanley,  who  was 
Duke's  personal  chef  for  most  of  the 
time  from  1988  until  her  death,  came 
armed  with  confidences  Lafferty  had 
shared  with  him  as  they  traveled  from 
house  to  house  with  Duke.  "Every- 
thing I  know,"  says  Shanley,  "Bernard 
told  me  or  I  heard  him  say  or  I  wit- 
nessed myself." 

Their  voluminous  sworn  affidavits 
charged  Lafferty  with  everything  from 
making  them  "drive  him  to  gay  bath- 
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cision  that  was  upheld  on  October  10, 
1995,  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  Lafferty 
and  U.S.  Trust  have  taken  their  case  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany.  Also 
in  October,  Payette  pleaded  guilty  to 
six  charges  of  grand  theft,  but  not  to 
stealing  from  Duke.  (She  will  be  sen- 
tenced this  month.)  Meanwhile,  until 
Preminger  rules  on  which  will  is  valid, 
the  Duke  estate  is  being  supervised  by 
the  temporary  administrators  she  ap- 
pointed: New  York  legal  grandee  Alex- 
ander Forger  and  the  Morgan  Guaran- 
ty bank. 


One  of  the  most  per- 
plexing aspects  of  this  story  is  how  a  | 
barely  educated  Irish  immigrant  in 
his  40s  became  the  "confidant"  of  the 
worldly  heiress  to  the  American  Tobac- 
co Company  fortune.  "He  never  was  her 
confidant"  Colin  Shanley  insists.  "He 
was  the  doorkeeper.  He  controlled  who 
did  and  did  not  get  in  to  see  her."  Oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  gave  Duke  the  loy- 
alty and  devotion  she  had  sought  all  her 
life.  "No  one  was  more  attentive  to 
Doris  than  Bernard,"  says  Bob  Magoon, 
her  neighbor  in  Hawaii.  "He  really 
earned  her  trust." 
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Doris  Duke  could  be  demanding,  impe- 
rious, vain,  stingy  one  moment  and  frivo- 
lous another.  But  she  also  built  astounding 
collections  of  Islamic,  Oriental,  and  Ren- 
aissance art  and  specified  that  her  Hawaii 
and  Rhode  Island  houses  be  turned  into 
public  museums.  Her  last  will,  like  every 
one  before  it,  left  more  than  95  percent  of 
her  estate  to  a  charitable  foundation  to 
support  the  arts,  medical  research,  educa- 
tion, the  environment,  and  "the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children,  or  to  animals." 
As  Judge  Preminger  said  when  she  re- 
fused to  seal  the  Kuh  Report,  "Everything 
that  happens  in  this  case  is  of  legitimate 
and  deep  public  concern." 

The  press  has  focused  almost  entirely 
on  Lafferty,  Kivowitz,  and  Doyle,  ne- 
glecting the  key  role  played  by  Dr.  Har- 
ry Glassman,  the  Hollywood  plastic  sur- 
geon who  gave  Duke  a  face-lift  in  1992, 
brought  Kivowitz  and  K.M.Z.  into  her 
life,  and  was  even  proposed  to  her  as  a 
co-executor  with  Lafferty  by  K.M.Z. 

Then  there  is  the  almost  invisible  role 
of  Nelson  Peltz,  the  takeover  tycoon 
who  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Chandi 
Heffner  and  the  onetime  employer  of 
Bernard  Lafferty.  According  to  Peltz- 
family  friends  and  others,  Peltz  helped 
Heffner  prepare  and  finance  her  breach- 
of-contract  suit  against  Duke,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  advising  Lafferty  since 
Duke's  death.  Some  see  his  hand  behind 
the  $65  million  settlement  which  Heff- 
ner reached  with  Lafferty  and  U.S. 
Trust  before  they  were  removed,  and 
which  is  still  awaiting  court  approval. 

My  drinkig  /sic/  is  not  the  proplmen  /sic/ 
it  is  Heffner. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 


ing  Dr.  Demopoulos  and  Irwin  Bloom. 

Duke  had  met  Heffner,  a  Hare  Krish- 
na devotee  less  than  half  her  age,  in 
1985,  and  adopted  her  in  November 
1988.  By  then  Heffner  was  immersed  in 
the  running  of  Duke's  houses  and  busi- 
ness affairs.  She  had  recommended  a 
new  accountant,  Irwin  Bloom,  and  a  new 
security  consultant,  Steven  Levy,  both  of 
whom,  like  Lafferty,  had  worked  for  Nel- 
son Peltz.  And  she  began  to  blur  the  line 
between  master  and  servant  in  Duke's 
household,  which  had  always  been  run 
with  old-fashioned  formality.  Tom  Ry- 
bak,  Duke's  cook  during  1986  and  1987, 
told  me  that  Heffner  had  sometimes  in- 
vited him  to  smoke  "Maui-Waui"  with 
her,  and  on  occasion  with  Duke  herself. 
Ann  Bostich,  who  was  hired  in  1989,  re- 
calls, "It  was  Bernard  and  Chandi— they 
were  buddy-buddy.  .  .  .  They'd  go  off  to 
her  room  together  and  yak,  yak,  yak." 

Shanley,  who  began  working  for 
Duke  a  few  months  before  the  adoption, 
says  that  Lafferty  played  a  crucial  role 
in  it.  According  to  Shanley,  Heffner  had 
left  Duke  alone  after  an  argument 
at  Rough  Point.  Duke  fell  down  a  stair- 
case, cut  her  head, 
and  was  rushed  un- 
conscious to  the 
hospital.  When  Laf- 
ferty was  asked  for 
Duke's  next  of 
kin,  he  said  she 
didn't  have  any, 
neglecting  to  men- 
tion her  half- 
nephew,  Walker  In- 
man  Jr.  In  Shanley, 
Bostich,  and  De 
Velasco's  legal  ob- 


jection to  the  Heffner  settlement,  they 
state:  "Heffner  and  Lafferty  repeatedly 
replayed  the  scenario  of  Miss  Duke  lying 
helpless,  with  no  one  around  to  assist  or 
make  medical  decisions  for  her.  .  .  .  [But] 
Heffner  refused  to  become  a  medical 
guardian,  insisting  instead  on  becoming 
her  'daughter.'"  (Heffner  had  told  me 
that  she  was  surprised  by  Duke's  deci- 
sion to  adopt  her.) 

After  the  adoption,  Shanley  says, 
"Chandi  was  in  control,  and  letting 
Miss  Duke  know  it.  Every  meal  she 
took  with  Miss  Duke  after  the  adoption 
was  unpleasant.  She'd  freak  if  Miss 
Duke  ate  fish  or  chicken.  Chandi  was  a 
militant  vegetarian.  In  Hawaii,  if  I  sent 
out  a  whole  fish  without  covering  the 
eyes  w  ith  a  sprig  of  parsley,  she'd  run  to 
the  edge  of  the  lanai,  like  she  was  going 
to  throw  up." 

As  Duke  became  increasingly  de- 
pressed and  ate  less  and  less,  Shanley 
says,  Heffner  began  flying  off  in 
Duke's  plane  to  the  Big  Island  of 
Hawaii,  where  Duke  had  bought  her  a 
300-acre  ranch  for  $1.5  million.  One 
day  in  1989,  he  recalls,  Heffner 
brought  a  food  container  back  for 
Duke  and  ordered  him  to  put  it 
on  her  dinner  tray.  "It  was  crusts 
from  an  eaten  piece  of  pizza.  Miss 
Duke  ate  half  of  it.  It  was  almost 


urdered '"  says  Aim  Bostich 


Chandi  Heffner  was  the  biggest  mis- 
take I  ever  made,"  Doris  Duke  told 
friends  when  she  cut  off  her  adopt- 
ed daughter  in  1991.  It  was  Heffner 
who  hired  Lafferty  in  1987,  after  he 
had  been  fired  by  Claudia  and  Nelson 
Peltz,  apparently  because  of  his  drink- 
ing problem.  Bostich  and  Shanley  main- 
tain that  after  Heffner's  expulsion  Laf- 
ferty used  her  as  the  enemy  he  needed 
to  promote  his  own  role  within  Duke's 
entourage  and  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
loyalty  of  almost  everyone  else,  includ- 
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like  Chandi  had  broken  her  at  that 
point."  (Heffner's  attorneys  declined  to 
comment.) 

Shanley  quit  in  late  1989,  as  did  a 
large  number  of  Duke's  staff  in  Newport, 
as  well  as  her  pilot  Ken  DeWitt,  one  of 
several  pilots  to  leave  within  a  year. 
Heffner  fired  Duke's  longtime  personal 
secretary  in  Hawaii  and  replaced  her 
with  a  Hare  Krishna  cohort.  She  also 
alienated  many  of  Duke's  regular  house- 
guests,  including  Italian  movie  producer 
Franco  Rossellini  and  Imelda  Marcos, 
for  whom  Duke  had  put  up  $5  million  in 
bail  when  she  was  arraigned  on  racke- 
teering charges  in  1988.  Most  important, 
Duke  dropped  her  trusted  attorney  of 
many  years,  Sam  Greenspoon,  who  had 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  adoption. 

In  February  1991,  Duke  abruptly  flew 
from  Honolulu  to  Los  Angeles  with  Laf- 
ferty  and  had  Heffner  and  James  Burns, 
the  bodyguard  Heffner  had  turned  into 
her  lover,  ordered  out  of  Shangri  La. 
Dr.  Demopoulos  told  me  that  Duke  had 
called  him  in  New  York  "in  distress" 
and  asked  him  to  meet  her  in  Los  Ange- 
les. "I  flew  out  that  weekend,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  out  of  her  mouth  was 
'I  think  Chandi  was  trying  to  bump  me 
off.'  She  told  me  she'd  thought  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  Chandi."  Demopoulos 
says  Lafferty  stood  by  Duke,  repeating, 
"Oh,  Doctor,  we  just  escaped." 

Dr  Demoplis  /sic/  has  to  he  destroyed. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 
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ou  could  plant  a  little  seed  in  her 
mind  and  it  would  grow  immediate- 
ly," says  Roberto  Lino,  an  antiques 
restorer  who  became  Duke's  friend 
when  she  started  taking  lessons  from 
him  in  the  70s.  "She  was  already  con- 
vinced everybody  was  after  her  money, 
there  were  no  real  friends." 

Apparently  anyone  who  said  a  kind 
word  about  Heffner  also  became  sus- 
pect. After  Duke's  flight  from  Hawaii, 
Demopoulos  tested  her  blood  and  had 
various  items  from  Shangri  La  checked 
for  traces  of  poison.  "Everything  came 
up  negative,"  Demopoulos  says.  "There 
was  no  objective  proof  that  Chandi  had 
been  poisoi  tons.  (Heffner  had  also 

denied  all  such  charges  to  me.) 

But  unbeknownst  to  Demopoulos, 
Duke's  sherry  had  been  tested  in  Honolu- 
lu, and  traces  of  warfarin,  an  anticoagu- 
lant also  used  as  rat  poison,  were  allegedly 
found.  "If  there  was  indeed  warfarin, 
Bernard  played  it  up  to  the  hilt,"  says  Col- 
in Shanley,  who  returned  to  Duke's  em- 
ploy shortly  after  Heffner's  exit.  "And  he 
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Introducing  the  only 
oral,  one-dose  cure  for 
most  vaginal  yeast* 
infections  —  available 
by  prescription  from 
your  doctor. 

You  simply  take 
one  oral  tablet 
once  for  a  complete 
treatment.  That's 
the  great  idea 
behind  Diflucan®  (fluconazole). 
And  Diflucan  has  been  shown 
to  be  comparable  to  7  days  of 
Monistat®  7,  Gyne-Lotrimin®, 
or  Mycelex®-7.1  In  US  clinical 
studies,  the  most  common  side 
effects  that  occurred  with 
Diflucan  were  headache  (13%), 
nausea  (7%),  and  stomach  pain 
(6%).  To  find  out  more  about  the 
prescription  oral  treatment... 
ask  your  doctor  or  healthcare 
professional  about  Diflucan  for 
vaginal  yeast  infections. 

Diflucan 

(fluconazole  W~mg  tablet) 

THE  ONE-DOSE  ORAL 
TREATMENT 
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The  day  I  left,  said  Nurse  Pave 


1991  named  Demopoulos  as  co- 
executor  with  Chemical  Bank. 
Duke  had  a  long  history  with  the 
"longevity  specialist"  whose  re- 
search into  antioxidants  has  attract- 
ed such  disciples  as  Clint  Eastwood 
and  Sylvester  Stallone.  He  began 
treating  Duke  in  1981,  and  in  1989 


never  let  up.  I  remember  in  the  summer 
of  '92,  he  was  trying  to  have  the  leaded- 
glass  windows  at  Rough  Point  replaced 
with  bulletproof  glass,  because  Chandi 
was  going  to  come  in  a  gunboat  and 
shoot  her.  ...  He  did  get  her  to  put  in  a 
$250,000  lighting  system  at  Shangri  La 
And  he  had  rotating  closed-circuit  cam- 
eras under  glass  domes  put  on  the  roof. 
That  was  in  1993,  [when]  she  was  too  out 
of  it  to  know  the  cameras  were  installed." 

In  February  1991,  Duke  met  with 
lawyers  introduced  to  her  by  Demopou- 
los in  Los  Angeles.  "She  wanted  to  dis- 
adopt  Chandi,"  says  Suzelle  Smith  of 
Howarth  &  Smith.  "We  told  her  that 
adoption  is  one  of  the  most  irrevocable 
acts  in  law.  .  .  .  But  that  didn't  mean  she 
couldn't  disinherit  her."  Smith  told  me 
they  then  discussed  who  should  replace 
Heffner  as  executor.  Three  names  came 
up:  Demopoulos,  Irwin  Bloom,  and  Walk- 
er Inman  Jr.  Don  Howarth  recalls  anoth- 
er name:  Marion  Oates  Charles,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  hostess  and  longtime  New- 
port neighbor  of  Duke's  known  as  Oatsie. 

Was  Lafferty  considered?  "It  would 
have  never  occurred  to  me  to  suggest 
him,  given  Bernard's  servant  status," 
says  Smith.  "I  don't  mean  that  in  a 
nasty  way,  but  Bernard  opened  the  door 
and  said,  'Please,  have  a  seat.  Can  I  get 
you  anything  while  you  wait  for  Miss 
Duke?'  She  did  not  mention  him  as  any- 
body that  she  wanted  to  put  into  the 
will  in  any  capacity." 

The  codicil   Duke  signed   in   March 


she  made  a  $600,000  loan  to  his  Health 
Maintenance  Programs,  Inc.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1991,  he  visited  her 
several  times  in  New  Jersey  and  New- 
port. He  says  that  she  was  "over"  the 
trauma  of  her  split  with  Heffner. 

But  Shanley  notes  how  fragile  she  still 
was.  "She  was  down  to  92  pounds,  and 
this  was  a  woman  of  5  foot  1 1,"  he  says. 
He  also  notes  how  attached  she  was  to 
Demopoulos.  "She'd  say,  'If  Demop 
calls,  come  and  find  me  wherever  I  am.' 
But  what  Miss  Duke  didn't  know  was 
that  Bernard  was  calling  Irwin  Bloom 
from  the  kitchen  every  day."  According 
to  another  of  Demopoulos's  lawyers, 
Rodney  Houghton  of  McCarter  &  En- 
glish, "Lafferty  and  Bloom  started  fill- 
ing Duke's  head  with  the  idea  that  Dr. 
Demopoulos  was  a  quack."  A  source 
close  to  Bloom  says  he  and  Lafferty 
"had  discussions  regarding  Doris  Duke's 
condition,  but  he  never  commented  on 
Demopoulos's  abilities  as  a  doctor." 

Demopoulos  says  that  when  he  called 
Duke  that  October  she  told  him,  "I 
don't  want  to  see  you.  I've  heard  from 
two  sources  that  you're  saying  bad 
things  about  me."  The  next  month  Duke 
signed  a  new  will,  replacing  Demopou- 
los with  Bloom,  with  a  $7.5  million  fee. 
It  was  also  the  first  will  that  provided  an 
annuity  for  Lafferty:  $98,000  a  year. 

"I  think  Bernard  had  designs  on  her 
money  from  the  day  he  met  Doris 
Duke,"  Shanley  says.  "He  was  obsessed 
with  her  money.  He  used  to  tell  me  she 


was  worth  $400  billion.  He'd  say,  'It's  a 
secret.  Don't  tell  anybody.'" 

These  home  wear  /sic/  our  home. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 

'hen  Ann  Bostich  and  Mariano  De 
Velasco  were  hired  at  Falcon  Lair 
in  October  1989,  they  were  told  that 
Duke  spent  only  10  days  a  year  at  the 
house,  which  she  used  as  "a  pit  stop  to 
cut  the  jet  lag"  on  her  way  to  and  from 
winters  in  Hawaii  and  summers  in  the 
East.  Set  high  above  Benedict  Canyon, 
the  Spanish-style  villa  was  by  far  the 
smallest  of  Duke's  houses  (the  manor 
house  at  Duke  Farms,  Shanley  says,  is  "ai 
four-minute  walk  from  one  end  to  the 
other").  It  was  also  an  upside-down 
house:  the  servants  lived  upstairs,  in  a: 
side  building,  and  the  master  bedroom 
was  downstairs,  below  the  living  room, 
dining  room,  music  room,  and  kitchen. 

Duke  stuck  to  her  usual  schedule  until 
the  end  of  1991,  when  she  began  staying^ 
longer  and  longer  in  Los  Angeles.  "What 
happened  was  she  came  in  November  for 
two  days,"  explains  Bostich,  "and  it 
turned  out  she  never  went  to  Honolulu! 
for  Christmas,  because  Bernard  had  her 
so  goddamned  paranoid  that  Chandi  was 
going  to  send  Krishnas  over  the  fence  to 
kill  her.  She  stayed  five  or  six  weeks. 
That's  when  Dr.  Atiga  started  coming 
around  to  the  house."  In  Bostich's  opin- 
ion, Dr.  Rolando  Atiga,  a  Philippine- 
born  internist  who  had  treated  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  in  exile  in  Hawaii, 
was  "a  snively  little  Machiavellian  worm 
who  would  do  anything."  Dr.  Atiga  was 
unavailable  for  comment. 

On  December  11,  1991,  Atiga  exam- 
ined Duke  and  wrote  up  a  report  which 
recorded  the  claims  that  Heffner  had 
been  injecting  Duke  with  an  anticoagu- 
lant called  heparin  and  giving  her  "a 
crystalline-like  powder  (cocaine?),"  as 
well  as  poisoning  her  "to  get  her  inheri- 
tance sooner."  Over  the  next  29  days. 
Atiga  treated  Duke  at  Falcon  Lair  "with 
intravenous  vitamins  and  antibiotics,"  ac- 
cording to  the  sworn  affidavit  he  gave 
supporting  Lafferty  in  the  will  contest, 
and  billed  her  $104,400.  Shanley,  in  an 
affidavit,  says  that  Atiga's  treatment  "was 
referred  to  around  the  household  ai  i 
'bloodcleaning.'  ...  He  would  come  tc  i 
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told  mv  mother,  'Mom,  I  feel  like 


the  house  and  run  her  blood  through  a 
dialysis-like  machine.  These  treatments 
appeared  to  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
Miss  Duke's  condition." 

During  the  same  period,  Duke  lent 
approximately  $400,000  to  Atiga,  who 
was  having  severe  business  and  tax 
problems.  In  February  1992,  Atiga  ac- 
companied Duke  and  Lafferty  on  a  trip 
to  Vietnam,  during  which  he  treated  her, 
according  to  his  records,  with  intra- 
venous infusions  for  "weakness"  and 
"marked  depression."  In  his  affidavit, 
Atiga  says,  "While  in  her  hotel  room  in 
Vietnam,  Miss  Duke  advised  me  that 
she  no  longer  wanted  Irwin  Bloom  to 
be  in  charge  of  her  affairs  because  of 
concerns  about  his  performance  and 
that  she  wanted  to  leave  Bernard  Laffer- 
ty in  charge  instead.  ...  I  told  her  that  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  good  idea." 

On  April  16,  1992,  at  Falcon  Lair, 
Duke  signed  a  new  codicil,  replacing 
Bloom  as  executor  with  Walker  Inman 
Jr.,  the  half -nephew  she  had  seen  infre- 
quently since  the  early  80s,  and  Bernard 
Lafferty. 

Dr.  Atiga  never  repaid  his  $400,000 
loan,  and  received  another  one  for 
$900,000,  authorized  by  Lafferty,  a 
month  before  Duke's  death. 

Talk  to  Harry  Glasman  /sic/  about 
long  hair,  nails  &  fashal  /sic/ 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 

The  day  after  Duke  signed  that  codicil, 
she  had  a  face-lift,  eyelift,  and  cheek 
implants  done  by  Dr.  Harry  Glassman, 
who  would  walk  away  with  a  $500,000 
gift  from  Duke  three  weeks  before  her 
death.  Glassman,  who  is  married  to  for- 
mer Dallas  star  Victoria  Principal,  called 
in  Dr.  Charles  Kivowitz  two  days  after  the 
face-lift,  when  Duke  fell  and  broke  her 
hip.  Shaniey  says  that  both  doctors  often 
came  to  her  $l,175-a-day  suite  at  Cedars- 
Sinai  during  that  monthlong  stay  and 
watched  her  sip  Cristal  champagne 
served  by  Lafferty.  These  "little  salons," 
as  Shaniey  calls  them,  continued  at  Fal- 
con Lair  and  during  Duke's  subsequent 
hospitalizations,  even  though  she  was  be- 
ing prescribed  tranquilizers,  painkillers, 
and  antidepressants. 

"It's  an  out-and-out  lie,"  says  Kivo- 
witz's  lawyer  Leonard  Levine.  "Dr. 
Kivowitz  was  in  the  presence  of  Doris 
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Duke  when  she  drank  champagne  three 
times  at  the  most  and  never  when  she 
was  on  a  conflicting  medication.  Colin 
Shaniey  was  referred  to  him  by  Doris 
Duke  in  November  1992  for  alcohol  and 
cocaine  abuse."  Shaniey  acknowledges 
he  was  treated  for  problems  with  alcohol 
and  Ativan,  an  anti-anxiety  drug  which 
"Dr.  Atiga  prescribed  to  me.  I  stopped 
using  cocaine  two  years  before  I  was 
hired  by  Miss  Duke." 

According  to  Bostich  and  Shaniey, 
Glassman  encouraged  Duke  to  have  elec- 
tive surgery  to  replace  both  her  knees  in 
January  1993.  At  Cedars-Sinai  in  March 
1993,  Glassman  introduced  Duke  to  his 
friend  and  tennis  partner,  Alan  Croll,  a 
lawyer  from  K.M.Z.'s  Los  Angeles  office, 
who  brought  in  William  Doyle.  Glassman 
has  been  accused  of  removing  Duke's  hos- 
pital records  for  the  period  in  which  she 
signed  the  two  codicils,  March  8  and 
March  14,  and  the  last  will,  April  5,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Croll  and  Doyle's  firm 
and  which  made  Lafferty  sole  executor. 

According  to  the  nurses'  notes,  it  was 
Glassman  who  telephoned  the  order  for 
the  last  dose  of  Demerol  given  to  Duke 
a  half -hour  before  her  death,  after  she 
had  been  on  a  morphine  drip  ordered  by 
Kivowitz  for  13  hours.  Glassman  also 
called  Pierce  Brothers  Mortuary  the  day 
before  Duke's  death  and  arranged  for 
the  vehicle  which  was  dispatched  to  Fal- 
con Lair  12  minutes  after  she  expired. 
Following  Duke's  death,  Lafferty  had 
her  art,  antiques,  and  jewelry  appraised 
by  Christie's.  Dr.  Glassman's  daughter, 
Brooke  Glassman,  is  a  jewelry  specialist 
at  Christie's  Los  Angeles  office. 

Unlike  Lafferty,  Kivowitz,  and  Doyle, 
Glassman  has  never  given  a  sworn  affi- 
davit, even  in  response  to  the  Kuh  Re- 
port, which  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  Duke  was  aware  of  the  $500,000 
check  for  Glassman  which  Lafferty  au- 
thorized through  the  Duke  Business  Of- 
fice on  October  4,  1993.  He  has  also  re- 
fused all  requests  for  interviews,  through 
his  lawyer,  Stanley  Arkin,  who  told  me, 
"The  statements  about  Dr.  Glassman  in 
the  Kuh  Report  are  outrageous  baloney, 
and  Dr.  Glassman,  not  being  a  drinker 
himself,  would  not  stand  by  while  Doris 
Duke  drank  champagne  in  conflict  with 
a  medication." 

In  May  1995,  Glassman  submitted  an 
unsigned,    unsworn    statement    to    the 


Surrogate's  Court  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  met  both  Duke  and  Lafferty  for  the 
first  time  in  July  1991:  "She  had  been  re- 
ferred to  me  by  a  friend  on  whom  I  had 
previously  operated."  But  Colin  Shaniey 
says,  "Bernard  and  Glassman  always 
played  themselves  up  as  old  friends. 
Bernard  told  me  that  he  had  taken  Peggy 
Lee  to  Dr.  Glassman.  He  said  that  Glass- 
man  had  said  to  him,  'You've  brought 
me  so  much  work  over  the  years— when 
it's  your  turn,  I'll  do  you.'"  (Before 
working  for  the  Peltzes,  Lafferty  had 
been  a  personal  assistant  to  the  singer 
Peggy  Lee,  whom  he  met  when  he 
worked  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  between  1972  and  1983.) 

Shaniey  says  he  witnessed  an  argument 
between  Glassman  and  Lafferty  at 
Cedars-Sinai  in  August  1993,  two  months 
before  Duke's  death,  about  her  medical 
records.  According  to  Shaniey,  Glassman 
was  furious  because  Lafferty  had  asked 
him  to  remove  and  destroy  certain 
records  and  then  changed  his  mind. 
When  they  realized  Shaniey  was  there,  he 
claims,  Glassman  stalked  off  with  papers 
in  hand,  and  Lafferty  warned  Shaniey  not 
to  repeat  anything  he'd  heard.  In  an  affi- 
davit, Shaniey  states:  "Lafferty  told  me 
that  he  believed  that  the  records  that 
had  been  removed  included  [notations] 
that  residents  would  have  put  in  Miss 
Duke's  files.  .  .  .  Lafferty  told  me  that  the 
residents  and  others  were  'writing  stupid 
things'  .  .  .  that  she  was  disoriented,  was 
not  aware  of  her  surroundings,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  said  these  statements 
were  in  records  for  the  dates  on  which 
she  executed  critical  documents  such  as 
her  April  5,  1993  will." 

Kivowitz  has  since  admitted  that 
Glassman  told  him  he  had  removed  one 
page  of  Duke's  records  and  returned  it. 
According  to  the  Kuh  Report,  Lafferty 
and  Doyle  also  admitted  that  they  were 
aware  of  Glassman's  action.  In  his  un- 
sworn statement,  Glassman  said,  "I  as- 
sure the  Court  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  [Duke's]  medical  records  are 
complete,  intact  and  unaltered." 

One  day  after  Kuh  presented  his  re- 
port to  Judge  Preminger  last  April,  De- 
mopoulos  filed  his  massive  attack  on  the 
validity  of  the  last  will,  charging  that 
Duke  "lacked  testamentary  capacity  [and] 
was  subject  to  overwhelming  undue  influ- 
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ence  by  LafTerty  and  those  in  league  with 
him."  Demopoulos  pointed  out  that  on 
March  2,  when  Duke  was  evaluated  by  a 
speech  therapist,  she  had  difficulty  locat- 
ing her  own  elbow.  According  to  Dr.  Or- 
rin  Devinsky,  in  one  of  several  sworn  af- 
fidavits by  medical  experts  enlisted  by 
Demopoulos,  "Miss  Duke's  mental  func- 
tion was  likely  even  more  impaired  on 
most  days  after  March  2,  1993,  when  she 
often  received  higher  doses  of  drugs  .  .  . 
and  was  documented  to  be  confused  and 
agitated.  On  most  days  during  the  hospi- 
talization, Ms.  Duke  received  Valium  for 
agitation  in  addition  to  numerous  other 
psychotropic  medications  that  are  known 
to  affect  mental  functioning  and  which, 
to  a  high  degree  of  medical  probability, 
did  affect  Ms.  Duke's  intellectual  capacity. 
These  include  Haldol,  Diltiazem,  Meto- 
clopramide,  Prednisone,  Solu-Medrol, 
Naprosyn,  Zoloft,  Meprobamate,  Vali- 
um, Temazepam,  Darvocet-NlOO,  Dem- 
erol, Percocet,  Ativan  and  Cyprohepta- 
dine. She  received  at  least  fifteen  medica- 
tions, each  of  which  when  taken  alone 
has  the  potential  to  impair  mental  func- 
tion in  a  healthy  young  person." 

Bostich,  who  was  a  witness  to  the 
March  14  codicil,  says,  "Miss  Duke 
was  like  a  wooden  Indian.  I  was  so  up- 
set that  I  told  Bernard,  'I  don't  want  to 
be  invited  to  any  more  of  your  little 
signing  parties.'" 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  K.M.Z.  codicils  and  will  is  that, 
unlike  all  previous  documents  Duke 
signed,  with  the  exception  of  those 
naming  Heffner  an  executor,  no  bank  is 
appointed  as  corporate  co-executor. 
Lafferty  can  not  only  appoint  a  bank 
but  also  remove  it  without  cause.  Simi- 
larly, the  power  of  attorney  Duke 
signed  in  favor  of  Lafferty  on  March  8 
is  virtually  unrestricted,  and  the  medical 
power  of  attorney  she  signed  on  April 
16,  unlike  previous  such  documents, 
does  not  require  that  Duke  be  declared 
incompetent  by  any  physician  before 
they  go  into  effect.  As  the  Kuh  Report 
points  out,  "The  totality  of  these  docu- 
ments delegated  to  Lafferty  essentially 
unfettered  control  over  Duke's  assets, 
homes,  staff  and  medical  treatment  dur- 
ing her  life  and.  ultimately,  over  her  re- 
mains and  her  Est:;te." 


/  am  the  will  birng  /sic/  the  personal 
touch  to  the  foundation. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 

The  issue  of  when  Lafferty  knew  that 
he  was  Duke's  executor  goes  to  the 
heart  of  whether  there  may  have  been 
a  conspiracy  to  accelerate  her  death.  In 
April  of  last  year,  Lafferty  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  Doyle  first  informed 
him  hours  after  Duke's  death,  when  they 
were  returning  from  the  Pierce  Brothers 
Mortuary  in  Westwood,  where  they  had 
arranged  for  her  cremation.  "I  just  sat 
there  and  took  a  deep  breath.  I  said  to 
Bill,  'Please  pull  over.  .  .  .  Please  tell  me 
this  again.'  And  he  said,  'Bernard  .  .  . 
this  is  what  Miss  Duke  wanted.' " 

Doyle,  however,  in  a  sworn  affidavit 
signed  May  22,  1995,  appears  to  directly 
contradict  his  own  client:  "Because  Miss 
Duke's  condition  was  terminal  and  death 
was  not  far  off,  and  because  of  the  antic- 
ipated battle  with  Ms.  Heffner  which  I 
saw  on  the  horizon,  I  consulted  with  Mr. 
Lafferty  on  October  11,  1993,  regarding 
his  role  as  a  co-executor  of -Miss  Duke's 
estate.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  ever  discussed  any  aspects  of 
Miss  Duke's  will  with  Mr.  Lafferty." 

"Bernard  asked  me  to  read  the  will 
aloud  to  him  in  his  room  in  the  house  in 
Honolulu  in  February  1993,"  asserts  Shan- 
ley.  "It  was  the  one  he  was  in  throughout, 
but  it  hadn't  been  signed  yet."  Bostich 
told  me  that  she  found  an  unsigned  copy 
of  the  April  1992  codicil,  naming  Laffer- 
ty co-executor  with  Walker  Inman  Jr.,  in 
a  pile  of  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  cata- 
logues in  Duke's  bedroom  at  Falcon 
Lair  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1992:  "I  sent 
it  to  Bernard  in  Honolulu." 

On  March  23,  1993,  K.M.Z.  had 
Duke  sign  a  letter  authorizing  it  to  turn 
the  power-of-attorney  papers  over  to 
Lafferty.  "Bernard  went  out  and  bought 
a  $1,400  man's  clutch  bag  from  Gold- 
pfeil,  the  leather-goods  shop  on  Rodeo 
Drive,  to  carry  them  around  in,"  says 
Shanley.  "As  soon  as  he  obtained  that 
power,  his  spending  went  through  the 
roof."  In  1993,  Shanley  states  in  an  affi- 
davit, "Lafferty  spent  approximately  one 
million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  of  Miss 
Duke's  money  on  purchases  for  his  own 
personal  benefit,"  including  $60,000  on 


Giorgio  Armani  clothes,  some  $25,000 
on  gold-and-cubic-zirconia  jewelry  for 
himself,  and  thousands  of  dollars  on 
flowers  for  Victoria  Principal,  Peggy  Lee, 
and  Elizabeth  Taylor.  (Lafferty  has  main- 
tained that  Duke  was  well  aware  of  his 
purchases.) 

Lafferty  also  started  drinking  for  the 
first  time  since  his  early  months  in 
Duke's  employ,  when  he  had  passed  out 
on  Grand  Marnier  and  was  put  in  the 
Somerville  hospital  for  two  weeks  in  July 
1987.  This  binge  apparently  began  when 
Lafferty  accompanied  Duke  to  Honolulu 
in  early  May,  and  lasted  five  weeks. 
"When  I  went  to  pick  them  up  at  the  air- 
port, they  were  both  blotto,"  Bostich 
says.  "I  had  never  seen  her  like  that  be- 
fore. ...  I  got  them  home,  and  Bernard 
just  kept  getting  worse  and  worse.  He, 
was  telling  Miss  Duke  on  the  intercorr 
that  he  had  the  flu.  Finally  one  of  the 
nurses  went  to  Miss  Duke  and  told  her 
'Look,  he  doesn't  have  the  flu.  He's 
stinking  drunk.'  Miss  Duke  called  Dr 
Kivowitz  and  told  him  to  check  him  intc 
the  hospital.  Colin  and  I  took  him  in.  1 
had  to  give  them  cash  for  the  room  be 
cause  he  was  going  under  a  fake  name 
John  Mason.  Twenty-two  hundred  dol 
lars.  ...  I  saved  the  little  pink  slip."  Laf 
ferty  checked  himself  out  of  Cedars-Sina 
the  following  day,  but  later  agreed  to  bft 
treated  by  Dr.  Michael  Horwitz,  a  spe. 
cialist  in  alcoholism  and  substance  abuse 
who  shares  an  office  with  Kivowitz. 

On  March  29,  1993,  Chandi  Heffner': 
breach-of-contract  lawsuit  was  filed  it 
the  Somerset  County  Court  House  id 
New  Jersey.  One  day  later,  Irwin  Bloon 
was  informed  in  writing  that  hencefortl 
he  was  to  report  to  Lafferty  instead  of  t( 
Duke.  In  May,  Bloom  made  a  surprisi 
visit  to  Falcon  Lair,  but,  according  to  j 
former  Duke  employee,  Lafferty  me 
him  at  the  gate  and  ordered  him  back  t< 
New  York.  On  June  8,  1993,  Bloom  re 
ceived  another  note,  initialed  by  Duke 
dismissing  him. 

On  June  22,  Chemical  Bank  was  sen 
a  letter  requesting  the  transfer  of  Duke' 
accounts  to  U.S.  Trust  Company,  a  ban! 
she  had  never  named  in  any  will.  Cherr 
ical  sent  two  representatives  to  mee 
with  Duke  personally  at  Falcon  Laii  J 
Shanley  says  in  an  affidavit: 


Lafferty  spent  approximately  $1  million 
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Lafferty  and  Nuku  spent  hours  fixing  up 
Miss  Duke  so  the  bankers  would  not 
know  she  was  bedridden.  ...  He  then 
arranged  for  Miss  Duke  to  be  carried  to 
the  living  room,  where  she  was  placed  on 
the  couch,  with  cushions  around  her.  .  .  . 
Lafferty  let  the  bankers  into  the  living 
room.  The  conversation  lasted  no  more 
than  two  minutes,  and  the  bankers  then 
were  escorted  out.  .  .  .  We  put  Miss  Duke 
back  in  her  wheelchair  and  rolled  her  to 
her  private  garden,  where  there  were  some 
Italian  sculptures.  Miss  Duke  then  asked, 
"How  long  have  we  been  in  Sicily?" 

William  Doyle  also  describes  that 
meeting  in  an  affidavit: 

The  Chemical  Bank  meeting  was  held  in 
the  living  room  at  Falcon  Lair,  and  was 
brief  (ten  to  fifteen  minutes)  and  busi- 
nesslike. The  apparent  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  for  a  banker  from  Chemical 
Bank  and  a  partner  from  White  &  Case  to 
assess  Miss  Duke's  competency  to  make 
decisions  regarding  her  affairs.  It  is  clear 
that  she  removed  any  doubt  they  might 
have  had  because  they  agreed  to  transfer 
over  $1  billion  in  cash  and  securities  as  she 
directed.  After  they  left.  Miss  Duke,  Mr. 
Lafferty,  and  I  continued  talking  for  over 
an  hour,  discussing  several  topics,  including 
the  ongoing  transition  at  the  Duke  Busi- 
ness Office  resulting  from  Mr.  Bloom's  ter- 
mination, strategy  for  the  Heffner  litiga- 
tion, and  Miss  Duke's  continued  interest  in 
having  further  surgery  on  her  left  knee  de- 
spite the  risks  of  the  surgery. 


Shortly  after  her  second  knee  opera- 
tion, in  July,  Duke  had  a  stroke,  almost 
choked  to  death,  and  was  rushed  to  the 
intensive -care  unit  of  Cedars-Sinai,  where 
she  was  connected  to  breathing  and 
feeding  tubes  for  the  next  two  months. 
It  would  be  her  final  hospital  stay.  That 
same  summer,  Lafferty  was  promoted  to 
"Executive  Assistant  to  Miss  Duke," 
and  his  salary  was  raised  from  $40,000 
to  $100,000  a  year. 

/  think  Miss  Duke  is  fading  fast. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 

Everything  was  ready  at  Falcon  Lair 
when  Duke  came  home  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  finally  off  the  respirator  but 
carried  in  on  a  stretcher  and  almost 
deaf.  Her  ground-floor  bedroom,  with 


its  imposing  16th-century  Spanish 
wrought-iron  bed,  had  been  converted 
into  a  virtual  hospital  room,  w;th  I.V.  set- 
ups so  that  she  could  be  fed  and  med- 
icated directly  into  her  bloodstream,  and 
rehabilitation  equipment  for  exercises  to 
reduce  her  difficulty  with  walking.  Four 
of  her  guard  dogs,  two  Akitas  and  two 
German  shepherds,  had  been  flown  in 
from  Duke  Farms  to  keep  her  company. 
And  there  were  around-the-clock  nurses. 
The  afternoon  nurses,  Pearl  Rosenstein 
and  Tammy  Payette,  were  there  when 
she  arrived.  At  11  that  evening,  Payette 
noted  in  the  log  the  nurses  kept  beside 
the  bed,  "Patient  distressed.  States  she's 
afraid  of  being  murdered.  Reassurance 
given." 

Kivowitz,  whose  patients  have  in- 
cluded the  late  Swifty  Lazar,  Gregory 
Peck,  and  Allan  Carr,  visited  at  least 
twice  a  day.  Duke  was  paying  him 
$50,000  a  month.  The  day  after  she 
came  home  from  the  hospital,  she  gave 
him  a  $10,000  gift. 

It  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  gifts  or- 
dered by  Lafferty,  with  Doyle  at  his  side, 
from  the  Duke  Business  Office  over  the 
next  two  weeks.  Lafferty  would  later  say 
that  Duke  had  been  listening  on  the 
speakerphone  when  he  instructed  D.B.O. 
manager  George  Reed  to  write  the  Glass- 
man  check.  But  the  Kuh  Report  makes 
the  point  that  "no  documentation  estab- 
lishes that  these  various  gifts  were,  in 
fact,  approved  by  Duke." 

Dr.  Glassman,  who  popped  in  and  out 
of  Falcon  Lair  all  through  Duke's  last 
month,  was  sent  his  $500,000  check  on 
October  4.  Within  days,  $1  million 
checks  were  sent  to  Elizabeth  Taylor's 
aids  foundation  and  People  for  the  Ethi- 
cal Treatment  of  Animals  (peta).  (Reed 
also  recorded  a  $1  million  check  to  Mi- 
chael Jackson,  which  Reed  held  because 
he  didn't  have  the  proper  name  of  Jack- 
son's foundation.  According  to  an  inside 
source,  Jackson  went  to  Falcon  Lair  this 
past  March  to  personally  receive  the 
check  from  Lafferty.) 

On  October  7,  the  nurses  noted  that 
Duke  was  "angry"  and  "wants  to  go  to 
either  Cedars-Sinai  or  Duke  University 
hospital."  Two  hours  later,  Kivowitz  ar- 
rived and  ordered  a  25-milligram  shot 


ike's  money,"  claims  Shanley. 


of  Demerol,  followed  by  another  50 
milligrams  a  few  hours  later.  In  a  depo- 
sition Kivowitz  gave  after  her  death,  he 
said  that  Duke  had  told  him  that 
evening  "that  she  couldn't  go  on  living 
the  way  she  was.  [I  assured  her  that] 
the  nurses  were  going  to  take  very 
good  care  of  her.  .  .  .  She  turned  to 
Bernard  .  .  .  and  she  said,  'Bernard,  he 
just  doesn't  get  it,  does  he?  ...  I  want 
out.'"  Kivowitz  then  explained:  "The 
entire  direction  of  her  medical  care 
from  October  7th  ..  .  was  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  distress  during  a  terminal 
phase  of  her  life."  When  asked  if  he 
had  made  a  notation  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Duke,  he  answered,  "I  did 
not,  and  it's  not  my  habit  to  maintain  a 
file  of  physician's  notes  in  a  patient's 
home." 

The  very  next  day,  Duke  was  put  on 
a  24-hour  intravenous  Demerol  drip, 
and  a  "No  Code  Blue"— a  do-not-resus- 
citate  sign— was  posted  on  her  chart.  On 
October  24,  after  Duke  had  been  on  the 
Demerol  drip  for  two  weeks,  the  nurses 
recorded,  "Glassy  stare  for  minutes  at  a 
time."  On  October  25,  Lafferty  called 
flight  engineer  Colm  Kennedy  and  told 
him  to  have  the  plane  ready.  On  Octo- 
ber 26,  Kivowitz  discontinued  Duke's 
pulmonary  therapy  and  cut  off  her  intra- 
venous nutrition. 

On  October  27,  Glassman  contacted 
Pierce  Brothers  Mortuary,  Doyle  arrived 
at  Falcon  Lair  and  consulted  on  the 
phone  with  U.S.  Trust,  Kivowitz  can- 
celed the  night  nurses  and  asked  Payette 
and  Rosenstein  to  stay  on,  and  Lafferty 
received  a  gift  from  Duke  of  $56,582.92, 
the  amount  he  owed  on  his  credit  cards. 
According  to  an  affidavit  of  Shanley's, 
a  parcel  containing  Demerol  arrived  that 
day.  "Lafferty  leapt  across  the  kitchen, 
grabbed  the  parcel  out  of  my  hands  and 
stated  that  'Miss  Duke  is  going  to  die 
tonight." " 

At  4:30  that  afternoon,  Kivowitz  or- 
dered the  nurses  to  switch  the  intra- 
venous drip  from  Demerol  to  morphine, 
and  administered  five  milligrams  of  mor- 
phine to  Duke.  According  to  Payette's  af- 
fidavit, "Mr.  Doyle  and  Bernard  asked 
Dr.  Kivowitz  how  long  it  would  take  for 
Miss  Duke  to  die.  ...  Dr.  Kivowitz  an- 
swered, 'less  than  an  hour.'  .  .  .  Later  that 
evening,  Bernard  became  very  excited 
and  impatient  because  Miss  Duke  was 
lingering,  and  called  Dr.  Kivowitz  ex- 
plaining that  Miss  Duke  had  not  ex- 
pired. Dr.  Kivowitz  returned  and  in- 
jected a  needle  into  the  I.V.  tube  and 
began  to  'push'  the  morphine.  This  in- 
creased the  rate  of  the  flow  and  further 
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slowed  down  Miss  Duke's  respiration." 
In  his  deposition,  Kivowitz  acknowl- 
edged that  he  gave  the  4:30  dose  and 
another  at  10  that  night,  and  also  that 
he  ordered  the  nurses  "to  titrate  [adjust] 
for  comfort  and  sedation"  between  his 
two  visits.  In  addition,  the  nurses'  notes 
recorded  a  telephone  order  from  him  at 
four  a.m.  to  increase  the  morphine  drip 
yet  again.   Kivowitz's  lawyer  Leonard 


The  next  morning,  New  York  Post 
columnist  Cindy  Adams  reported  that 
she  had  asked  Lafferty  about  Duke's 
health  the  day  before  she  died: 

Bernard  told  me:  "Miss  Duke  is  resting 
comfortably.  She  is  being  fed  intravenously 
and  has  two  private-duty  nurses  with  her 
at  all  times." 

Was  she  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
around  her? 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  quite  lucid.  She 
feels  she's  getting  over  everything 
and  is  coming  along  fine." 

Z  Z  /sic/  Guest  proposel  /sic/  to 
give  cople  of  millions. 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's 
notes. 


months  before  her  death  that  "cremation 
might  be  a  prerequisite  for  burial  at  sea. 
Miss  Duke  replied  that  that  was  fine." 
Duke's  44-year-old  half-nephew,  who  is 
independently  wealthy,  has  since  re- 
mained silent,  presumably  while  await- 
ing his  $7  million  bequest  from  the  last 
will— or  its  overturning. 

His  lawyers  continue  to  observe  the 
byzantine  struggle  in  the  Surrogate's 
Court,  where  Judge  Preminger  recently 
granted  Dr.  Demopoulos  legal  standing 
to  challenge  the  last  will  and  to  take 
depositions  from  Lafferty,  Doyle,  Glass- 
man,  et  al.  Demopoulos  is  said  to  have 
spent  more  than  $1  million  so  far. 
K.M.Z.  had  billed  the  Duke  estate  $13.5 
million  by  last  March.  Irwin  Bloom 
was    effectively    knocked    out   by 
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Preminger  removed  Lafferty,  citi 
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RAGS  TO  RICHES:  Bernard  Lafferty,  right, 

with  friends  at  the  reopening  party  for  the 

Beverly  Hills  Hotel  in  June  1995. 


Levine  now  says  that  Payette  "increased 
the  morphine  drip  five  times  the  amount 
of  increase  authorized  by  Dr.  Kivowitz," 
and  claims  that  the  four  a.m.  order  was 
probably  not  given  by  his  client.  Robert 
Corbin,  a  lawyer  for  Payette,  counters, 
"That's  the  statement  of  someone  who 
is  trying  to  backtrack  from  his  client's 
sworn  testimony." 

Amazingly,  Duke  was  still  breathing 
at  5:15.  Then  a  100 -milligram  dose  of 
Demerol  was  added  to  the  morphine 
drip,  according  to  the  nurses'  notes,  by 
"telephone  order  Dr  Glassman,  as  per 
Dr  Kivowitz." 

In  his  deposition,  Kivowitz  is  unclear 
about  whether  he  spoke  to  Glassman  at 
that  time,  but  takes  responsibility  as 
Duke's  attending  physician.  He  also 
states,  "I  increased  the  morphine  so  that 
she  would  not  linger,  that  she  would  not 
suffer,  and  ultimately  that  she  would  die 
perhaps  shortly  or  sooner  than  she  would 
have  otherwise  died  from  her  medical 
conditions,  which  I  judged  within  a  48- 
hour  period  were  of  a  terminal  nature." 

At  5:48  a.m.,  the  nurses  noted.  Duke's 
respiration  "ceased."  She  was  pronounced 
dead  by  Dr.  Joshua  Trabulus,  filling  in 
for  Dr.  Kivowitz,  who  had  previous  plans 
to  fly  to  the  University  of  Virginia  to  visit 
his  daughter  that  day. 
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One  of  the  first  things  Lafferty 
did  in  his  new  role  as  execu- 
tor of  the  Doris  Duke  estate 
was  call  Long  Island  socialite 
C.  Z.  Guest,  an  old  friend  of 
Duke's.  "I  talked  to  him  10  minutes  after 
she  died,"  Guest  says.  "He  was  in  a  state, 
poor  thing.  I  told  him  he  should  be  very 
discreet.  Don 't  rock  the  boat. " 

Then  Lafferty  called  Roberto  Lino. 
"He  said  that  Doris  died  in  her  sleep  and 
that  she  always  had  me  in  her  thoughts," 
recalls  Lino.  "And  then  he  said,  'Rober- 
to, we  have  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  de- 
stroy this  son  of  a  bitch  Chandi.' " 

Before  Lafferty  could  turn  to  Heff- 
ner's  long-anticipated  challenge  to  the 
last  will,  he  had  to  deal  with  Walker  In- 
man  Jr.,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Los  An- 
geles. "Mr.  Inman  had  been  trying  to 
get  through  to  his  aunt  for  months,"  says 
Bostich.  "He  was  calling  New  Jersey,  he 
was  calling  here.  He  was  in  a  fury,  trying 
to  find  her.  I  was  sympathetic  to  him,  but 
I  was  not  allowed  to  answer  the  phone, 
because  Bernard  and  Doyle  did  not  want 
me  to  talk  to  him.  When  he  got  into 
town,  he  wanted  to  come  to  the  house, 
but  they  said  no.  Bernard  and  Doyle  met 
with  him  at  his  hotel." 

After  Inman  heard  that  Duke  had 
been  cremated,  he  told  a  Washington 
Post  reporter,  according  to  Duke  biogra- 
pher Stephanie  Mansfield,  that  he  was 
convinced  she  had  been  murdered. 
Doyle,  however,  has  stated  in  an  affi- 
davit that  he   informed   Duke  several 


K.M.Z.  in  October  1994,  when  the  firmi 
announced  that  a  package  of  financial  I 
records  implicating  him  in  an  alleged  $5s 
million  kickback  scheme  had  arrived  ini 
the  mail  from  an  anonymous  sender. 

Legal    wrangling   also    continues   inn 
New  Jersey's  Somerset  County  Court: 
House,  where  by  May  1994  dozens  off 
sealed  depositions  had  been  filed  in  the: 
case  of  Heffner  v.  Lafferty.  Shanley  told! 
me  that  Claudia  and  Nelson  Peltz  were 
among    those    who    gave    depositions? 
against  Heffner.  What  makes  this  event 
more  surprising  is  that  friends  say  hen 
lawsuit  was  initially  financed  by  Nelson: 
Peltz.  In  fact,  Peltz,  who  made  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  80s  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Michael  Milken  and  who  is  nowt 
chairman  of  Triarc,  which  owns  Royal 
Crown  Cola  and  the  Arby's  fast-food 
chain,    has    intriguing    connections    tec 
many  of  those  surrounding  Duke  in  hei 
last  years. 

As  mentioned  above,  Lafferty,  Bloom 
and  Steven  Levy,  Duke's  security  consul- 
tant from  1985  to  1987,  had  all  been  pre- 
viously employed  by  Peltz,  and  Peltz  stil 
uses  Levy's  security  company.  Before 
Peltz  married  his  third  wife,  Claudu 
Heffner,  in  1980,  he  reportedly  datec 
Victoria  Principal. 

A  Peltz-family  friend  says  that  it  wa: 
Nelson  Peltz  who  made  sure  that  hi: 
wife  remained  on  good  terms  with  he: 
sister  after  the  adoption,  which  requirec 
her  to  legally  renounce  her  real  parents 
"They  were  absolutely  devastated.  He 
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sister  Holly  broke  off  with  Chandi. 
Claudia  was  going  to  break  with  her 
too,  but  Nelson  encouraged  her  to  keep 
up  with  Chandi." 

Several  months  after  Duke  evicted 
Heffner  in  1991,  according  to  a  former 
supporter  of  Heffner's,  "Chandi  called 
Steve  Levy  and  said  she  needed  help;  she 
was  financially  destitute.  Steve  called 
Nelson  Peltz,  and  Nelson  put  his  lawyers 
on  her  case."  Peltz  and  Heffner,  it  is  said, 
later  had  a  falling-out,  when  he  asked  her 
to  sign  an  agreement  making  him  finan- 
cial manager  of  her  future  settlement. 

Shanley  told  me  that  when  Lafferty 
and  Doyle  flew  to  Palm  Beach  in  Feb- 
ruary 1994  to  take  depositions  from  the 
Peltzes  "they  thought  they  were  going  to 


In  August  1994,  after  his  lawyers  had 
reached  the  tentative  settlement  with 
Heffner,  and  before  his  onetime  fel- 
low employees  had  stepped  forward 
with  their  explosive  accusations,  Laf- 
ferty made  a  rare  public  announce- 
ment. He  intended  to  appoint,  he  said, 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  Governor  Christine 
Todd  Whitman  of  New  Jersey,  former 
National  Gallery  of  Art  director  J.  Car- 
ter Brown,  and  Nannerl  Keohane,  the 
president  of  Duke  University,  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Doris  Duke 
Charitable  Foundation.  Earlier  that 
year,  Lafferty  had  replaced  Howard 
Rubenstein  with  Elizabeth  Taylor's 
longtime  publicist,  Chen  Sam. 

Lafferty  has  bragged  that  he  became 


art  collection  it  holds.  "It's  romantically 
sensitive,  it's  imaginative,  it's  everything 
Doris  was." 

I  asked  Charles  if  it  was  true  that 
she  and  Lafferty  hadn't  spoken  in  more 
than  a  year.  "I'm  in  contact  with 
Bernard  every  so  often,"  she  said.  "We 
communicate  through  my  lawyers.  .  .  . 
What  really  worries  me  to  death  is: 
Who  is  going  to  run  this  foundation? 
Who  is  going  to  work  on  those  requests 
for  grants?  Who  is  going  to  run  those 
houses  as  museums?  It's  got  to  be 
somebody  capable,  imaginative,  intelli- 
gent, and  sensitive.  But  where  do  you 
find  somebody  like  that?" 

On  November  9,  1995,  New  York 
State  attorney  general  Dennis  Vacco, 


alcoholism,  illiteracy,  and  wasting  of  estate  assets. 


be   met  by   hostility,   but 
Bernard  said  they  couldn't  have  been 
nicer.  He  said  they  signed  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Chandi  doesn't  deserve  a 
nickel  of  Doris  Duke's  money." 

Shanley  says  that  Lafferty  had  two 
more  "secret  meetings"  with  Peltz  in 
1994.  The  first  was  in  New  York  at 
Peltz's  Waldorf  Towers  apartment  in 
April.  "He  was  there  for  at  least  an 
hour.  And  when  he  returned  to  the  Park 
Avenue  apartment,  he  called  Bill  Doyle 
to  report  whatever  the  meeting  was 
about."  In  June,  Shanley  says,  he  drove 
Lafferty  to  High  Winds,  the  Peltz  estate 
in  Bedford,  New  York,  for  "a  business 
lunch"  that  went  on  for  five  hours. 

Claudia  and  Nelson  Peltz  also  visited 
Lafferty  at  Falcon  Lair  in  the  summer  of 
1994.  Bostich  served  them  cocktails.  That 
fall,  the  Peltzes  reciprocated  by  asking 
their  former  butler  for  dinner  at  their 
Palm  Beach  mansion.  Last  March,  Laf- 
ferty turned  up  at  his  favorite  Los  Ange- 
les restaurant,  Eclipse,  with  the  Peltzes  at 
a  table  for  10  hosted  by  Michael  Milken. 

Several  sources  told  me  that  the  new 
friendship  was  more  than  social.  "Nel- 
son Peltz  and  Bernard  Lafferty  are  in 
contact,"  said  someone  close  to  one  of 
the  challengers  to  the  will.  "Lafferty  is 
using  Peltz  as  an  adviser."  Nelson  Peltz 
did  not  return  my  calls. 

New  foundaion  /sic/  Otcie  /sic/  is  not  on 
the  bord  /sic/ 

—From  Bernard  Lafferty's  notes. 


friends  with 
Elizabeth  Taylor  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel  in  1984,  during  the  Philadel- 
phia tryout  of  The  Little  Foxes.  "He 
was  obsessed  with  her,"  says  Colin 
Shanley.  "He  always  traveled  with  sil- 
ver-framed photographs  of  her."  These 
days,  according  to  their  friends,  Laffer- 
ty lunches  and  dines  at  Taylor's  Beverly 
Hills  house.  The  National  Enquirer  ran 
a  cover  story  last  October  entitled  Liz 

HAS  A  NEW  MAN  IN  HER  LIFE— AND  HE'S 

a  murder  suspect!  Inside,  the  tabloid 
claimed  that  Larry  Fortensky  "feels 
Lafferty  drove  a  wedge"  between  him 
and  Taylor.  Chen  Sam  called  the  En- 
quirer's story  "total  nonsense.  ...  He 
just  visits  her  occasionally." 

For  a  long  time  Lafferty  had  refused 
to  take  calls  from  Oatsie  Charles— the 
one  other  person  named  a  trustee  by 
Duke  in  her  last  will— according  to 
close  friends  of  the  Washington  grande 
dame.  "He  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Charles," 
adds  Shanley.  "She  was  trying  to  get 
through  to  Bernard  in  the  spring  of 
1994  and  couldn't.  She  called  Doyle, 
and  he  said,  'Please  call  her,  Bernard.' 
And  Bernard  said,  'I  don't  have  to  call 
her.  Miss  Duke  didn't  return  calls  if 
she  didn't  feel  like  it.'" 

Charles  has  been  studiously  tight- 
lipped  ever  since  Duke's  will  was  read.  I 
called  her  after  she  visited  Shangri  La 
last  spring.  "It's  about  the  most  singularly 
beautiful  thing  I've  seen  in  my  life,"  she 
said  of  Duke's  house  and  the  Islamic- 


whose  office  oversees 
all  charitable  trusts,  filed  a  memoran- 
dum supporting  Lafferty  and  U.S. 
Trust's  appeal  in  Albany  on  the 
grounds  that  their  removal  "was  a 
drastic  act  taken  summarily  without 
the  benefit  of  any  procedure  resem- 
bling a  hearing."  The  buzz  in  New 
York  legal  and  political  circles  is  that 
Vacco,  behind  the  scenes,  is  trying  to 
work  out  a  settlement,  possibly  with 
Lafferty  as  a  trustee  of  the  foundation 
but  not  as  co-executor  of  the  estate. 
Dr.  Demopoulos  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed a  five-party  settlement,  with 
himself,  Charles,  Walker  Inman  Jr., 
Chemical  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  New 
York  (co-executor  in  the  April  1992 
codicil)  as  trustees.  Alexander  Forger 
and  Morgan  Guaranty,  the  temporary 
administrators  appointed  by  Prem- 
inger,  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  that 
solution  and  seeking  a  role  for  them- 
selves. One  big  question:  What  about 
Chandi  Heffner's  $65  million  settle- 
ment? Ultimately,  everything  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  all-powerful  Sur- 
rogate's Court. 

In  the  meantime,  Bernard  Lafferty 
remains  in  residence  at  Falcon  Lair. 
The  Appellate  Court's  stay  granting 
him  that  right  stipulated,  however,  that 
he  was  to  vacate  Doris  Duke's  bed- 
room. I've  been  told  that  a  few  days  af- 
ter that  ruling  he  had  her  heavy  iron 
bed  dragged  down  the  hall  to  the  guest 
room,  where  he  now  sleeps.  □ 
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t's  so  not  right  for  me,  but  it  happened, 
so  it's  great,"  says  DAVID  ARQUETTE 

about  his  suddenly  becoming  the 
Western  guy.  In  Walter  Hill's  Wild  Bill, 
Arquette  plays  vengeful  card  cheat  and 
murderer  Jack  McCall,  and  explains, 
"I  guess  you  could  say  he's  a  bad  guy, 
but  I  try  to  bring  a  little  humanity  to  him." 
Then  there's  Dead  Man's  Walk,  the  TV  prequel 
to  Lonesome  Dove,  in  which  Arquette  is  the 
young  version  of  a  character  previously  played 
by  Robert  Duvall.  "Learning  how  to  at  least 
act  like  a  cowboy  wjs  fun,"  he  says. 

But  here's  a  bad-boy  question:  is  he  by  any 
chance  the  best  of  his  famous  siblings,  Rosanna, 
Patricia,  Alexis,  and  Richmond?  "There's  no  best 
in  this  world,"  he  says,  balking.  "Whoever 
told  you,  'Pick  your  favorite  color,'  they  were 
filling  you  with  bull,  because  you  don't  need 
a  favorite  person  or  color."  All  right,  but  who's 
your  favorite  Carradine?         -MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Garden  State  Babylon    i 

The  New  Jersey  Turnpike:  scenic  route  to  stardom 
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ew  Jersey.  The  most  ravaged  of  the  original  13 
colonies.  Punch  line  of  a  million  jokes.  Cradle  of 
pollution,  needle -distribution  programs,  toxic  waste. 
And  also,  oddly  enough,  the  nation's  leading  ex- 
porter of  celebrities.  The  ninth-most-populous  state 
has  given  us  Jerry  Lewis.  And  Richard  Lewis  and 
Carl  Lewis.  It  produced  Martha  Stewart  of  Nutley, 
Meryl  Streep  of  Bernardsville,  and  Queen  Latifah 
of  East  Orange.  The  Garden  State  was  home  to 
Basie,  Bon  Jovi,  Springsteen,  and  Sinatra. 
The  incandescent  bulb,  the  phono- 
graph, the  motion -picture  camera, 
and  the  alkaline  storage  battery 
were  all  invented  by 


Thomas  Edison  in  Menlo  Park  and  West  Orange  (he's  one  o 
the  few  celebrities  who  never  left),  and  it  was  in  West  Orange 
that  he  established  the  world's  first  motion -picture  studio  (tak. 
that,  California!).  Steven  Spielberg  himself  spent  a  portion  I 
his  influential  early  childhood  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 
How  to  explain  this  fertile  celebrity  climate?  "Being  froi)> 
New  Jersey  keeps  you  ambitious  because  you're  comin. 
from  a  punch  line,"  says  Piscataway's  Paul  Rudnick.  "Yon 
know  you'll  appear  in  someone's  talk-show  monologue  ever: 
night."  So  next  time  you  find  yourself  on  Celebrity  Stat 
Turnpike,  bear  in  mind  that  down  the  next  exit  ranM 
may  live  an  Einstein— who  escaped  to  Princeton  from 
Nazi  Germany.  Or  perhaps  even  the  next  Ice-T— wbi 
escaped  to  Los  Angeles  from  Newark,     —ted  klami 


Illustrations  by  TIM  SHEAFFER 
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Brief  encounter:  Sandy  Brant    Ingrid  Sischy  and  Polly 
Hamilton  at  the  book  party  for  Kelly  Klein's  Underworld. 


Julia  Ormond  and  Barbara  Walte 
applaud  Ralph  Lauren. 


Oscar's  acceptance  speech:  Oscar  de  la  Renta 
after  his  96th  collection. 


U  Camera 


Stamp  of  approval:  Terence  Stamp  takes  in  the  Versus  collection 


Old  Money's  New  Look 


At  the  Todd  Oldham  show, 
Hamish  Bowles  marvels  at 
Joey  Arias. 


T 

I  o  paraphrase  Marx,  fashion  repeats  itself— 
I  the  first  time  as  tragedy,  the  second  as  farce. 
The  most  recent  round  of  New  York  collec- 
I  tions  revived  what  might  be  described  as 
"Old  Money"— there  was  Michael  Kors's  patio 
wear,  Kenneth  Richard's  "Savile  Row  Despera- 
do," and  Isaac  Mizrahi's  "Insex"— with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  Wasp.  The  same  trend  was  de- 
tectable on  the  runway,  where  the  supermodels 
took  a  backseat  to  well-bred  English  beauties 
with  names  such  as  Honor  Fraser,  Jodie  Kidd, 
and  Stella  Tennant— superdebs.  Still,  if  flashbulb- 
popping  glamour  was  officially  over,  no  one  told 
■Hollywood.  Julia  Roberts,  Julia  Ormond,  Liza 
Minnelli,  Timothy  Hutton,  Ali  MacGraw,  Goldie 
Hawn,  Robert  Downey  Jr.,  Matt  Dillon,  and  San- 
dra Bullock  were  among  those  holding  front-row 
seats  throughout  the  week.  -TOBY  YOUNG 


Above,  Kelly's  hero:  Kelly  Klein  and  Marisa  Tomei  at  the  Calvin  Klein  show. 
Right,  Goldie's  locks:  Goldie  Hawn  lets  her  hair  down  at  Donna  Karan. 
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BEFORE  YOU  CELEBRATE,  DESIGNATE. 
Drambuie,  where  legal,  call  1-800-238-4373 


Made  with  tine  aqed  Ocotch,  delicate  herbs  and  a  touch  ot  heather  honeu,. 

I    n  e     A  I  I  p  a  c     ion     o  1      U  p  a  m  b  u  i  e 


M  IMOIC  u  r  I  M  t 

HIGHLANDS 

Create  a  Highlands  fling  at  home  with  Drambuie,  the  singularly  Scottish  liqueur. 

Made  with  fine  aged  Scotch,  delicate  herbs  and  a  touch  of  heather  honey,  Drambuie 

brings  a  taste  of  Scotland  to  you  with  these  enticing  recipes... 


MacKinnon's  Tenderloin 

1  tenderloin  of  beef,  approximately  3  1/2 

pounds 

1  tablespoon  vegetable  oil 

Salt 

Ground  pepper 

2  tablespoons  minced  shallot  or  scallion 

1/2  cup  Drambuie 

2  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  Dijon  mustard 

2  tablespoons  Worcestershire 'sauce 

2  cups  beef  broth 

Preheat  oven  to  475"F.  Rub  beef  with  oil 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Place  beef  in 
flame-proof  roasting  pan.  Reduce  oven  to 
400°F.  Roast  beef  for  about  30  minutes  or 
until  meat  thermometer  registers  125°F.  for 
rare;  add  5  to  10  minutes  more  (130°F.  to 
145  F.)  for  medium-rare  to  medium. 

Remove  beef  from  oven;  add  shallot  to 
roasting  pan.  In  a  small  saucepan  over  low 
flame,  heat  Drambuie  until  warmed.  Pour 
Drambuie  over  beef  and  ignite,  using  a  long 
match.  When  flame  goes  out,  transfer  beef  to 
serving  platter  and  keep  warm.  Add  flour  to  pan 
juice;  cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring  for  about 
1  minute.  Whisk  in  remaining  ingredients;  stir 
until  sauce  comes  to  a  boil  and  is  smooth.  Slice 
beef  and  serve  with  sauce.  Serves  6  to  8. 


MiW 


Rusty  Nail 

1  oz.  Drambuie 

1  oz.  Scotch 

On  ice 


Scottish  Coffee 

1  oz.  Drambuie 

Fill  with  hot  coffee 

Top  with  whipped  cream 
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Drambuie  Chocolate  Cheesecake  | 
(No  Bake) 

1  1  /4  cups  chocolate  cookie  crumbs 

1  /4  cup  butter  or  margarine,  melted 

1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 

1/3  cup  Drambuie 

Two  8-oz.  packages  cream  cheese 

3/4  cup  sugar 

1/2  cup  cocoa 

1  /2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Dash  of  salt 

1  1  /2  cups  heavy  cream,  whipped,  or  3  cui 
whipped  topping 

2/3  cup  chocolate  curls  or  miniature 
semi-sweet  chocolate  morsels 

Combine  crumbs  and  butter.  Mixw 
Press  onto  bottom  of  9-inch  springform  pan 

Soften  gelatin  in  Drambuie  (dissolve  c 
hot  water).  Combine  softened  cream  chee 
sugar,  cocoa,  vanilla  and  salt,  mixing  at  med 
speed  on  electric  mixer  until  well-blended.  / 
gelatin/Drambuie  mixture.  Fold  in  whipi 
cream  or  whipped  topping.  Spoon  mixt 
evenly  over  crumbs.  Sprinkle  chocolate  c 
or  morsels  over  top.  Chill. 


Drambuie  Uqueur,  40%  Ale. 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc  ,  Southfie 
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I  ^^^     emember?  I  he  cham- 
A   pagne  bubbles  tickled 

I  your    nose    and    you 

I  resolved,   "Less  Mel- 

I   rose  Place,  more  Moby 
Wk\  Dick.^  Thankfully,  January's  fiction  ex 
■avaganza  will  help  you  keep  your  promise. 

A  not-guilty  verdict  inspires  a  race  riot  and  the 
bduction  of  a  white  writer  in  JONATHAN  DEE'S 
imely  and  provocative  novel  St.  Famous  (Double- 
ay).  DALE  PECK'S  The  Law  of  Enclosures  (Far- 
ar,  Straus  &  Giroux)  is  an  original  tale  of  a  bru- 
illy  dysfunctional  couple's  last  chance  at  re- 
emption.  A  magician  mysteriously  vanishes  and 
is  daughter  must  track  him  down  in  the  fourth 
imension  in  NICHOLAS  CHRISTOPHER'S  Veron- 
v  (Dial).  A  screwed-up  psychoanalyst  hell-bent  on  ruin  is  re- 
nited  with  his  estranged  son  in  DANI  SHAPIRO'S  com- 
elling  Picturing  the  Wreck  (Doubleday).  And  JAMAICA 
INCAID'S  Tlie  Autobiography  of  My  Mother  (Farrar,  Straus 
:  Giroux)  traces  the  life  of  a  willfully  childless  woman 
rom  girlhood  through  old  age. 

Also  this  month:  From  77?e  War  of  the  Worlds  to  Citizen 
:ane,  SIMON  CALLOW'S  bio  Orson  Welles:  The  Road  to 
'anadu  (Viking)  is  the  first  volume  of  two  for  a  star  so, 
/ell,  big  he  demands  two  massive  volumes  to  encompass  his 
areer.  ALICE  WALKER'S  memoir,  The  Same  River  Twice: 
lonoring  the  Difficult  (Scribner),  is  a  rare  glimpse  into  the 
/riter's  mind  through  an  assemblage  of  diary  entries,  essays, 


New  Year's  reads: 
The  Autobiography  of  My  Mother; 
Orson  Welles:  The  Road  to  Xanadu;  and 
Chic  Simple  Women's  Wardrobe. 


and  letters.  Into  the  Wild  (Villard)  is 
JON  KRAKAUER'S  testament  to  the 
journey  that  took  free  spirit  Chris  McCandless's 
life.  If  you  read  BILL  BRADLEY'S  Time  Present, 
Time  Past:  A  Memoir  (Knopf)  backward,  will  it 
solve  the  mystery  of  whether  the  senator  will  run 
for  president?  The  Cultured  Cocktail  (Clarkson  Potter),  by 
KATHARINE  WILLIAMS,  with  illustrations  by  SUSAN 
GROSS,  prescribes  delectable  libations  for  designated 
drivers  and  designated  drunkards.  CHRISTOPHER  SILVESTER 
gives  great  interview  in  this  definitive  collection  of  tell-alls, 
The  Norton  Book  of  Interviews  (Norton).  Eve's  deceiver  is 
sinfully  enticing  in  MARILYN  NISSENSON  and  SUSAN 
JONAS'S  Snake  Charm  (Abrams).  A  final  resolution?  Burn 
those  perky  poplin  culottes  and  bury  those  odious  corduroy 
gauchos!  Pick  up  Chic  Simple  Women's  Wardrobe  (Knopf), 
by  KIM  JOHNSON  GROSS  and  JEFF  STONE,  with  text 
by  RACHEL  URQUHART— it's  simply  the  best  of  this  series. 
Viva  palazzo  pants!  — elissa  schappell 


Quincy  Jones, 

record  producer,  entrepreneur: 

My  American  Journey, 

by  Colin  Powell  (Random  House). 

"After  Nervt  Gingrich 's 

Contract  on  America, 

it  was  inspiring  to  read  a  positive, 

uplifting  story  of  a  man 

who  also  happens  to  be 

a  good  friend." 


Liv  Tyler,  actress: 

Men  Are  from  Mars, 

Women  Are  from  Venus, 

by  John  Gray  (HarperCollins). 

"My  friends  read  it  and 

recommended  it. 

I'm  also  reading  everything 

I  can  about  the 

year  1964  to  prepare  for 

my  next  project." 


Roger  Ailes, 

CNBC  president: 
The  Passing  of  the  Armies, 
by  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain 

(Bantam). 

"It  is  a  compelling  memoir 

of  an  underdog  who  rose 

to  heroic  heights 

during  the  battles  of 

the  Civil  War." 


Agnes  Gund, 

president, 

Museum  of  Modern  Art: 

Artemisia, 

by  Anna  Band 

(University  of  Nebraska). 

"I'm  fascinated  by 

women  artists— especially  the 

mastery  and  beauty  of 

Artemisia.  This  novel, 

based  on  a  very  sketchy  bio, 

was  intriguing 
and  like  a  detective  story. " 
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MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN  EVER 
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The  New  328i 

SEDAN  ■  COUPE  ■  CONVERTIBLE 


ssociates  1 995  APE AL  Study , 
1  -800  334-4BMW.  Internet  adc 


Talk  about  a  dramatic  transformation.  We  took  the 
renowned  BMW  325i  (ranked  the  most  appealing  mid- 
size car  in  a  survey  of  28,000  Americans  by  J.D.  Power 


and  Associates*)  and  made  it  even  swifter  with  a  dra- 
matically more  potent  engine. The  328i.The  newest 


Garbo,  Dietrich,  Bacall . . .  Thurma 
The  exquisite  star  of  Pulp  Fiction  and  the  about-to-b  5- 
re  leased  Beautiful  Girls  is  possessed  of  a  ehameleo  1, 
othen  worldly  quality  that  transcends  her  physical  appeal 
and  acting  talent.  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF  explor  3s 
Thurmanji  world — her  unconventionally  brilliant  family,  her 
stormy  marriage  to  the  hard-living  Gary  Oldman, 
I  and  her  uneasy  relationship  with  her  own  erotic  power 


Photographs  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  •  Styled  by  KIM  MEEHA 


ma  Thurman  is  doing  one  of  her  favorite 
things— ordering  up  a  storm  and  eating 
ravenously— at  Orso,  a  small,  celebrity- 
frequented  restaurant  on  West  46th  Street. 
She  selects  a  Venegazzu  Capo  di  Stato 
Loredan  Gasparini  '90,  and  comments 
on  the  play  she  has  just  seen:  Harold 
Pinter's  Moonlight,  his  first  major  effort 
since  1978.  She  loved  the  dialogue.  "Pin- 
ter uses  a  lot  of  eight-dollar  words,"  she 
says  admiringly.  "He's  so  on  point." 
This  exquisite  creature  seems  to  have  it 
9  all:  she's  frighteningly  intelligent,  funny, 

^ft  /    sweet,  unaffected,  she  has  the  poise  and 

^ ^^  glamour  of  the  young  Bacall,  the  smoky 
mysteriousness  of  Garbo,  and,  on  top  of  everything,  she 
knows  her  vini  rossi.  Halfway  into  the  bottle,  Uma  con- 
fesses an  ambition  to  direct  someday.  Ted  Demme,  the  di- 
rector of  her  new  movie  Beautiful  Girls,  says,  "Without 
doubt  she  should  direct.  She  had  incredible  ideas  on  the 
set.  She  helped  me  a  lot  to  figure  out  what  the  characters 
and  the  movie  were  about."  Uma  also  has  "a  dream  to  do 
theater,  especially  Ibsen,  but  basically  I've  become  intimi- 
dated because  I  haven't  exercised  the  different  muscles  that 
performance  acting  is  about,  and  have  kept  busy  doing  films." 
There  have  been  14  of  them  since  Uma  left  a  Massa- 
chusetts boarding  school  after  her  sophomore  year  and 
came  to  New  York  nine  years  ago.  Some  of  the  films  bombed, 
but  that  hasn't  seemed  to  matter.  She  took  roles  from 
which  she  could  learn,  gravitating  toward  European  and 
experimental  projects,  and  invariably  performed  with  such 
intelligence  that  moviegoers  are  beginning  to  see  beyond 
the  incredible  sexiness  of  her  early  performances  and  her 
staggering  Pre-Raphaelite  beauty  to  the  versatility  and  tremen- 
dous potential  of  her  talent.  Of  late  she's  been  working  on 
her  comedic  technique,  which  is  displayed  in  her  other 
new  movie.  The  Truth  About  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  in  last 
fall's  delightful  A  Month  by  the  Lake,  with  Vanessa  Red- 
grave and  Edward  Fox. 

As  she  leaves,  Uma  stops  to  chat  with  Steve  Martin. 
Outside  the  door  she  pauses  for  a  smoke  (this  is  Uma's 
one  vice:  a  pack-a-day  cigarette  habit).  A  huge,  muscular 
white  Labrador,  straining  at  a  leash,  practically  dragging 
its  master,  comes  up  the  street.  Its  master  asks  if  she  wants 
to  see  the  dog  smile,  and  the  Lab  obliges  with  a  big, 
toothy  grin.  Uma  gushes  with  admiration. 

Putting  on  her  eyeglasses,  she  takes  off  down  the  street, 
and  within  30  feet  she  has  undergone  an  astonishing  trans- 
formation: the  heart-stopping  beauty  has  become  a  tall, 
plain,  gangly  blonde  in  brown  slacks  and  a  jacket  who 
turns  no  heads.  (She  disputes  this  quick-change  artistry  in- 
volves "desexualization."  "I  don't  have  to  do  anything.  I'm 
already  half  boy  to  begin  with.")  She  seems  to  relish  her 
anonymity  as  she  melts  into  Times  Square.  Uma  is  in  her 
element  here.  "The  highlight  of  my  growing  up  was  going 
into  the  city,"  she  tells  me.  (Most  of  her  childhood  was 
spent  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  her  father  was  a 
professor  of  religion  at  Amherst  College.)  "Manhattan  was 
the  home  of  my  dreams.  The  beautiful  campuses  my  fa- 


ther worked  on  were  like  playgrounds,  and  New  Yor 
like  a  grand-scale  campus,  with  every  kind  of  life.  Bi 
can  also  be  an  exhausting  place.  It's  almost  like  purg 
ry.  You  have  to  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the  country  p 
ing  for  you  to  get  out." 

Uma  stops  at  a  phone  booth  to  retrieve  the  calls  on  | 
answering  machine  in  her  latest  loft,  and  soon  we 
heading  downtown  in  a  cab,  to  join  her  brothers  Gar 
and  Dechen  at  a  pub  on  St.  Marks  Place.  It's  a  li 
young  crowd— the  latest  crop  of  creative  types  to  hit 
East  Village.  Dechen,  an  intense,  appealing  22-year-ok 
tor-director,  is  having  a  deep  discussion  with  a  playwi 
whose  production  he  is  directing  at  an  Off  Off  Broad 
theater.  Dechen  would  be  a  great  Hamlet,  though  he  h; 
played  him  yet.  Ganden,  five  years  older,  a  courtly  c 
puter  whiz  and  self-described  "carpetbagger  on  the  infoba 
invites  a  cute  girl  from  Queens  sitting  alone  at  the  bs 
join  us.  The  third  brother,  Mipam,  is  probably  up  at  11 
parents'  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  doing  his  h( 
work.  Mipam  is  only  17  but  six  feet  four,  and  witto 
chiseled  features  and  shoulder-length  blond  hair,  he  L 
like  the  young  Thor.  The  four  siblings  all  have  Tib 
names  because  their  father,  Robert  A.  F.  Thurman,  the  | 
Tsong  Khapa  Professor  of  Indo-Tibetan  Buddhist  Sti I 
at  Columbia  University,  was  the  first  American  to  bu\ 
dained  as  a  Tibetan  Buddhist  monk  (by  the  Dalai  L 
in   1965)  and  is  America's  foremost  Tibetan  Budc 
scholar.  Her  three  siblings  are  Uma's  best  friends.  P'l 
soon  Uma,  sitting  on  a  stool  behind  Dechen,  has  pa 
his  hair  and  is  lovingly  massaging  his  head. 

The  Thurmans  are  unconventional  and  brill 
Uma's  close  friend  the  screenwriter  Adam  Br  1 
aptly  describes  them  as  a  "novelistic"  family.  U  i 
maternal  grandmother,  Brigit  Holmquist,  w 
famous  Swedish  beauty;  a  huge  nude  statu 
her  graces  the  southern  port  of  Trelleborg.  Ii  hi 
30s  she  went  to  Berlin  and  fell  for  the  mon<  s 
Westphalian  baron  Karl  von  Schlebrugge,  who  waif 
years  her  senior.  (Uma  is  unimpressed  by  her  titlec  u 
cestry:  "I  find  this  obsession  with  lineage  ridiculous  n 
rather  pathetic,"  she  tells  me.)  The  baron  was  jaile.  b 
the  Nazis  for  refusing  to  denounce  his  Jewish  bus  ii 
partners,  and  Brigit  and  he  eventually  decamped  for  1 
den,  then  Mexico— where  Uma's  mother,  Nena,  was  b(  i- 
then  Peking.  Nena  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  ther  ii 
1955,  she  was  spotted  in  a  yard  of  high-school  girl  b 
Norman  Parkinson,  the  famed  photographer  for  Bi  id 
Vogue.  "The  idea  of  being  a  model  would  never  hav  y 
curred  to  me,"  Nena  remembered.  "I  thought  of  mys<  a 
an  ugly  duckling  because  I  was  nearly  six  feet  tall,  I 
so  happened  that  when  I  was  16  I  started  to  feel  very  si 
less."  So  Nena  went  to  London,  and  within  the  ;a 
Eileen  Ford  had  invited  her  to  come  to  Manhattan,  v  :r 
she  quickly  became  one  of  the  city's  top  fashion  mc  I 
"Salvador  Dali  and  I  became  great  buddies,"  she  sai  " 
would  sit  around  at  the  St.  Regis  with  him  and  meet  a  p 
people."  In  1964,  Nena  married  the  LSD  guru  Tin  ti 
Leary,  who  was  20  years  older  than  she.  Nena  says  »v 
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[y  parents  divorced  when  I  was  six,  and  Leary  was  the 
»sing  daddy  I  was  trying  to  supply  myself  with.  Once  I 
derstood  it  was  a  daddy  trip,  it  was  over." 
(Jma's  father,  Bob,  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  actress, 
zabeth  Farrar,  and  he  grew  up  reading  the  big  parts— 
mlet,  Macbeth,  Coriolanus.  He  speaks  in  a  rich,  reso- 
lt  tenor,  and  like  all  great  teachers,  he  has  a  flair  for 
:  dramatic.  "That  Uma  has  made  it  big-time  in  the 
•vies  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  her  own  hard  work  and 
ivado  but  to  the  natural  charisma  of  the  family,"  Dechen 
lected,  "to  Tenzin's  ora- 
ical  skills  [Bob  is  known 
the  family  and  intimates 
his  monk's  name,  Ten- 
]  and  his  way  of  being 
ease  whether  he  is  lec- 
ing  10  or  10,000  people, 
I  to  Nena's  beauty  and 
verness." 

\.  brilliant  student,  Bob 
Qt  to  Harvard,  where  he 
t  his  first  wife,  Christophe 
Menil,  of  the  Houston 
and  art-collecting  fami- 
ne was  19,  she  26.  But 


mother'  in  some  other  language— I'm  not  sure  which.  It's 
the  feminine  prefix  in  another." 

The  Thurman  children  grew  up  in  a  revolving  extended 
family  of  Eastern  holy  men,  dharma  students,  Tibetan 
refugees,  and  dogs.  They  did  two  stints  in  India,  when 
Uma  was  just  a  year  old  and  again  when  she  was  1 1.  Nena 
brought  them  up  according  to  Swedish  and  Buddhist  prin- 
ciples. "I  raised  them  from  early  on  to  be  independent,  to 
think  for  themselves  and  make  their  own  decisions,"  she 
explained.  "So  there  were  always  discussions— and  squab- 
bling. Squabbling  was  en- 
couraged." Because  they 
subscribe  to  the  Buddhist 
notion  of  reincarnation, 
Bob  and  Nena  believed 
their  children  came  into  the 
world  with  certain  estab- 
lished personality  traits, 
the  end  products  of  many 
other  lives.  "From  early 
on  we  raised  them  to  see 
themselves  as  the  extraor- 
dinary individuals  that  they 
are,"  said  Nena.  "There 
is  a  verse  in  the  Tao  Te 


It  was  a  shocking  thing 

o  be  ripped  out  of  my  innocence  and  suddenly 
put  up  as  some  kind  of  hot  thing.'' 


.t  didn't  last,  and  Bob  took  off  for  India  with  some  bud- 
s  on  motorcycles.  There  he  met  the  Dalai  Lama,  learned 
)etan  in  three  months,  and  was  ordained  a  monk.  Re- 
ning  to  America,  he  was  invited  to  lecture  on  the  dhar- 
t  at  the  Hitchcock  estate  in  Millbrook,  New  York, 
ere  Timothy  Leary  was  presiding  over  a  wild  tripping 
ne,  and  there  he  met  Nena,  who  was  trying  to  extricate 
'self  from  her  marriage  to  Leary.  Even  with  his  head 
ived,  Bob  was  captivating,  and  he  possessed  the  spiri- 
J  knowledge  that  Nena  had  been  longing  for.  In  1966, 
b  renounced  his  robes,  and  after  Nena  obtained  a  di- 
xe  from  Leary,  the  two  were  married. 
Uma  was  born  on  April  29,  1970,  "just  as  spring  was 
>ssoming.  She  was  absolutely  perfect,  radiant  from 
th,"  Bob  told  me,  "a  little  postmature,  so  there  wasn't 
wrinkle  on  her  skin,  and  her  hair  was  fully  grown  in. 
ma'  means  'the  Middle  Way'  in  Tibetan  and  is  the  name 
the  mother  goddess  in  Indian  mythology.  It's  actually 
tnA.'"  As  Uma  herself  understands  it,  "Uma  is  the  rein- 
•nation  of  Parvati  and  means  'May  She  Not  Suffer,' 
rvati  having  committed  suicide  in  her  previous  life.  It's 
primal  sound.  It  means  'horse'  in  Japanese,  'grand- 


Ching  that  pretty  well  summarizes  how  we  view  our 
role:  parents  are  like  innkeepers  at  the  crossroads, 
and  children  are  the  travelers  who  use  the  facilities  and 
move  on." 

"They  were  more  like  zookeepers,"  Uma  says,  laughing, 
when  I  run  this  by  her.  "Both  my  parents  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  human  beings,  and  we  were  brought  up 
with  the  understanding  that  we  were  not  their  possessions, 
just  these  little  animals,  these  little  people,  in  their  keep- 
ing. As  for  reincarnation,  I  have  no  sense  of  what  I  might 
have  been  before.  I  don't  fall  into  this  frothy  otherworld- 
liness.  I'm  not  saying  I  disbelieve  reincarnation;  it's  just 
not  something  that  is  a  big  issue  for  me.  It  seems  as  fea- 
sible as  heaven  and  hell." 

But  perhaps  this  unusual  child-rearing  philosophy  explains 
how  Uma  has  managed  to  be  financially  independent  and 
calling  her  own  shots  since  the  age  of  15.  Harvey  Weinstein, 
the  co-chairman  of  Miramax,  which  put  out  three  of  her  last 
four  films,  has  told  a  story  of  Uma's  refusing  a  $2  million 
role  that  involved  little  more  than  standing  around  and  look- 
ing decorative.  "Young  people  admire  her  guts  and  integri- 
ty," Bob  told  me.  "She  isn't  your  usual  blind-ambition  type." 
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WHENAS 
IN  SILKS 
MYUMAGQES 


Uma  left  boarding 
school  for  New  Yorlfc after 
her  sophomore  year 
and  supported  herself  as 
a  fashion  model. 
Here  she  is  photographed 
on  the  rooftop  of 
the  Stuart  Parr  Studio 
in  Manhattan, 
September  1995. 
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;oing  to  be  pigeonholed  as  the  sexual 
flavor  of  the  month." 
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"Uma  always  seemed  to  know  what  she  wanted  to  do 
from  the  day  she  was  born,  practically,"  Nena  told  me. 
"Her  sense  of  destiny  was  very  much  in  place.  She  took 
acting  classes  and  was  in  lots  of  plays.  I  tried  to  keep  her 
back  as  long  as  I  could,  but  when  she  started  to  show  signs 
of  the  family  restlessness,  I  really  didn't  feel  I  could  say 
no,  because  I  had  done  the  same  thing  myself." 

Uma  unlocks  the  door  to  her  loft,  and  we  are  greet- 
ed by  Muffy,  her  purple-tongued,  seven -year- old 
chow.  She  refills  Muffy 's  dish  with  Evian  and 
brews  a  pot  of  Chinese  white  tea.  It's  a  big  space, 
but  the  furnishings  are  spare.  "I  haven't  moved 
in  yet,"  she  explains,  "and  am  probably  not  go- 
ing to  be  here  much  longer.  In  nine  years  I've 
lived  in  many  strange  places,  about— let's  see— eight.  I'm  still 
nomadic,  constantly  shedding  skin  and  home  and  trying  over." 
I  browse  among  the  books  that  line  one  wall.  Uma  is  a  big 
reader;  she  loves  Jane  Austen.  There  are  piles  of  scripts.  On 
one  shelf  is  a  little  box  containing  the  ashes  of  Chi  Chi, 
Uma's  beloved  Siamese  cat,  who  lived  with  her  for  21  years 
and  died  a  few  months  ago. 

"Socially  I  was  not  very  confident  and  quite  shy  when 
I  was  growing  up,"  she  admits.  "I  went  to  a  lot  of  schools, 
kept  being  changed  from  public  to  private  ones,  so  I  was 
often  the  new  kid  on  the  block.  I  found  in  acting  a  place 
where  I  could  express  myself  free  from  my  own  inhibi- 
tions. I  loved  going  to  any  performance— music,  dance- 
was  just  transfixed,  and  my  grandmother  having  been  an 
actress  made  the  vocation  imaginable,  feasible." 

At  14,  Uma  entered  the  Northfield  Mount  Hermon  School, 
half  an  hour  north  of  Amherst.  It  has  a  different  ethos 
from  that  of  most  New  England  prep  schools  and  is  known 
for  its  tolerance  of  nonconformity,  as  a  place  where  kids 
can  be  themselves.  But,  even  so,  Uma  hated  it.  Awkward, 
alienated,  taller  than  most  of  her  peers,  she  was  unpopu- 
lar and  wasn't  regarded  as  anything  special  in  the  looks  de- 
partment. "Adolescence,"  she  now  reflects,  "is  a  painful 
time  for  everyone."  That  summer  she  went  to  New  York 
with  her  best  friend  and  took  acting  classes  and  did  some 
modeling.  Then  she  returned  to  the  school  and  played  Abi- 
gail in  The  Crucible.  The  performance  was  noticed  by  some 
talent  agents  who  had  come  up  from  New  York,  and  they 
offered  to  send  her  to  acting  school.  So,  with  this  encour- 
agement, Uma  headed  for  the  big  city.  To  pay  the  rent,  she 
modeled.  A  few  introductions  from  her  mother  were  all  she 
needed  to  get  signed  by  the  Click  agency  and  launched. 
Before  long  she  was  in  Glamour  magazine  and  was  being 
shot  by  the  top  photographers— Arthur  Elgort,  Patrick  De- 
marchelier,  Sheila  Metzner. 

But  her  real  interest,  of  course,  was  movies,  and  she 
broke  into  them  with  impressive  ease.  Within  the  year 
(1987)  she  had  played  the  lead— a  vamp  who  seduces,  then 
robs,  men— in  a  low-budget  film  noir  originally  called  A 
Rose  by  Any  Other  Name  and  renamed  Kiss  Daddy  Good- 
night, "to  make  it  more  juicy,"  and  had  participated  in  a 
crude  teen  comedy  called  Johnny  Be  Good. 

Terry  Gilliam  was  looking  for  someone  who  resembled 
Botticelli's  Venus  for  his  new  movie,  The  Adventures  of 


Baron  Munchausen,  and  he  chose  Uma,  who  made  an 
forgettable  appearance  as  the  naked  goddess  of  lo 
strategically  shielded  by  her  long  flowing  hair— rising  c 
half-shell.  She  was  ITA.  "I  remember  her  mother  was 
the  phone  trying  to  get  her  to  go  back  to  high  school, 
ing  to  get  her  back  to  a  normal  life,  although  I  don't  k 
if  she  ever  had  one,"  Gilliam  recalled  on  the  phone  f 
London.  "I  said,  'Too  late,  Uma.  You've  got  your  clo  * 
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he  now  regards 

her  marriage  to 
actor  Gary  Oldman       ±Jt 
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THURMAL  HEAT 

Uma  in  her  loft  in  Manhattan, 

October  1995.  "I'm  still  nomadic, 

constantly  shedding  skin  and 

home,"  she  says  to  explain  the 

spare  furnishings. 


You're  a  fallen  woman.'  She  was  very  nervous,  hav- 
never  done  a  nude  scene.  The  technicians  were  all  up 
the  scaffolding  with  their  jaws  dropping,  so  I  had  her 
c  right  into  the  camera,  and  she  came  through  with 
iderful  innocence  and  directness." 
jilliam  continued:  "She  has  the  ability  to  get  people 
ind  up,  slightly  wrong-footed.  I'd  look  over  between 
otings  and  she'd  be  cuddled  up  in  a  corner  like  a  lit- 


tle girl.  An  hour  later  she'd  be  sitting  in  a  bar,  this  gor- 
geous woman.  Her  beauty  depends  on  the  angle  you're 
looking  from.  From  certain  angles  it  falls  apart  very 
quickly,  you  see  the  ugly  duckling  lingering,  but  from 
some  angles  she  appears  the  most  stunning  thing  on  the 
planet.  She  was  freaked  out  by  all  the  lusting  after  her, 
but  on  one  side  she  liked  it.  She  had  a  low  opinion  of 
modeling,  but  how  much  higher,  (Continued  on  page  123) 
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is  a  man  with  a  mission:  to  destroy  the  I.R.S.  and  put   : 
America  back  on  the  gold  standard.  Stoked  by  his 
$200  millu  m  uilieritancerby  his  flat-tax,  trickle-down 
economic  ered< >.  and  perhaps  by  the  ghostly  j 

passions  of  his  l^fewhkA  father,  Malcolm,  he  is       j 
defying  his  OMifealui'e  in  pursuit  of  his  cause.  J 

MARIE  BRENNER  reports  from  the  campaign  trail 
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gton, 


September  24,  Day  3  in  an  American 
presidential  campaign:  They  have  not 
prepared  for  the  Milk  Question,  and 
in  the  NBC  greenroom  the  campaign 
manager  frets.  He  expects  knives  to 
be  aimed  at  his  man,  Steve  Forbes, 
by  David  Broder  of  The  Washington 
Post,  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Forbes  is  barely  halfway  through  his 
interview  on  Meet  the  Press  when  Broder 
comes  at  him  with  the  curve— the  spe- 
cific cost  of  food.  "What  are  you  pay- 
ing for  coffee  and  milk  these  days  up 
your  way?"  Broder  asks  coolly.  In  the 
greenroom,  columnist  William  Safire 
turns  to  Bill  Dal  Col,  Forbes's  cam- 
paign manager,  and  says,  "Uh-o\\\  Here 
it  comes!"  Steve  Forbes,  the  editor  in 
chief  of  Forbes,  has  declared  himself 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  but  the 
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POLITICAL 
4NIMALS 


Steve  Forbes  with  his 
father,  Malcolm— 
former  state  senator  and 
candidate  for  governor 
of  New  Jersey— and 
Elizabeth  Taylor  at  the 
Oth-anniversary  party  for 
Forbes  magazine  at  the 
family  estate  in  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  1987. 
Right,  Forbes  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  to  announce 
his  candidacy. 


journalist  in  the  candidate  clearly  un- 
derstands the  subtext  of  Broder's  ques- 
tion: You,  Malcolm  "Steve"  Forbes  Jr., 
C.E.O.,  son  of  an  accomplished  and 
flamboyant  father,  know  nothing  of 
the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  Who  are 
you  kidding,  running  for  president  of 
the  United  States? 

Bill  Dal  Col,  39,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Empower  America,  has  bom- 
barded Forbes  with  every  conceivable 
question  he  might  get  today:  Abor- 
tion? What  about  the  plank  rule?  "That's 
not  the  issue— the  issue  is  moving  the 
debate  forward."  Foreign  policy  and 
Bosnia?  "I  would  have  started  four  years 
ago."  Flat  tax?  Is  it  just  a  tax  to  save 
the  rich  money?  "We  want  ordinary 
families  not  to  be  crippled  by  the  I.R.S." 
The  Tax  Code?  "Drive  the  stake  through 
the  heart,  scrap  it,  and  bury  it  so  that 
it  never  rises  again!"  The  gold  standard? 
Does  it  mean  that  everyone  is  going 
to  have  to  have  a  bar  of  gold?  "Well, 
obviously  not!" 

For  a  moment  at  NBC,  Dal  Col 
chokes.  He  thinks  of  George  Bush 
and  the  1992  grocery-store-scanner  fi- 
asco, when  Bush  seemed  confounded 
by  modern  checkout  equipment,  a 
textbook  case  of  how  a  candidate  can 
implode.  Dal  Col  looks  at  the  moni- 
tor. Suddenly,  Forbes  answers  with 
no  hesitation:  "Well,  milk,  depending 
whether  it's  skim  milk  or  2  percent 
or  whatever,  it  can  be  $1.99  or  cheap- 
er. On  the  coffee  side,  it  depends  on 
what  kind  of  coffee  you're  buying.  If 
you  go  to  Starbucks,  you  can  pay  $5 
to  $10  a  pound;  if  you  go  for  the  reg- 
ular grinds,  you  can  get  it— on  some 
sales  you  can  get  it  under  $1."  Dal 
Col  can  hardly  contain  himself.  "Yes!" 
he  says.  "Right  out  of  the  park!" 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey, 
October  9:  The  day  I 
meet  Steve  Forbes,  I 
tease  him:  "How  do 
you  intend  to  get  the 
word  'quixotic'  out  of 
all  the  copy  generat- 
ed by  your  campaign?" 
Forbes  appears  surprised.  "The  use  of 
the  word  'quixotic'  says  more  about 
the  people  who  are  writing  and  are 
still  in  the  mind-set  of  the  past,"  he 
replies.  "What  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
world  is  being  fundamentally  reshaped, 
and  these  kinds  of  patterns  will  go 
right  out  the  window." 
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It  has  become  a  common 
joke  to  say  that  Forbel 

wants  to  make  the  world  sail 

for  inheritancQ 


Forbes  has  an  unpolished, 
dweeby  purity,  a  Booth  Tar- 
kington  hero's  sincerity.  He 
speaks  like  an  editor.  His  con- 
versation is  filled  with  histori- 
cal references,  internal  musings, 
sidebars,  and  questions  for  his 
companions.  He  is  thoughtful, 
but  his  sentences  are  galumphy; 
he  has  a  lack  of  certitude.  His 
friend  author  Peggy  Noonan 
uses  a  Victorian  expression  to 
describe  him.  "Quite  simply, 
Steve  is  a  man  with  no  side," 
she  says,  meaning  without  ar- 
tifice. "How  do  you  intend  to  be  more 
than  a  blip  on  the  screen?"  I  ask. 
"The  only  way  I  can  do  it  is  to  take 
my  message  to  the  people,"  he  says. 

The  messenger  is  a  soft-looking  fel- 
low with  Coke-bottle-bottom  glasses 
and  a  happy  face.  The  journalist-pub- 
lisher is  having  fun  running  for  pres- 
ident. Is  this  a  lovely  midlife  adventure 
that  at  worst  might  be  a  canny  Forbes 
marketing  scheme? 

Forbes  is  not  a  casual  man;  he  has 
an  aversion  to  glib  phrases  and  hy- 
perbole, but  his  odd  political  campaign 
appears  to  be  driven  by  a  desire  to 
undo  the  corruption  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  He  proposes  a  17 
percent  flat  tax  on  all  income  over  a 
specified  level— using  $36,000  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  as  his  model.  "My  flat  tax 
would  trigger  the  greatest  boom  in 
American  history  People  could  keep 
more  of  what  they  earn,  and  job-cre- 
ating investment  would  be  encouraged. 
Plus,  the  principal  source  of  political 
corruption  and  pollution  in  Washing- 
ton would  be  eliminated  in  one  fell 
swoop."  The  economy  is  his  issue:  he 
wants  to  return  the  country  to  a  ver- 
sion of  the  gold  standard,  an  idea  re- 
jected by  many  economists  who  believe 
that  that  would  restrict  the  govern- 


ment's ability  to  control  the  mon 
supply.    One    hundred    years    ag 
William  Jennings  Bryan  campaigns 
against  the  gold  standard  with  his  t 
mous  "cross  of  gold"  speech;  Bryi 
believed  that  the  "hard  money"  pa 
cy  of  the  eastern  establishment  shou 
be  corrected  with  unlimited  sihi 
coinage  in  order  to  help  the  commi 
man.  Forbes  feels  very  differently:  1 
ing  the  dollar  to  some  standard,  lil 
gold,  is  the  only  way  we'll  get  | 
percent,  30 -year  mortgages  again  i 
this  country.  We  had  those  kinds 
rates  for  generations  before  the  pol 
cians  started  monkeying  around  w 
the  value  of  our  currency.  We  c 
have   them   again."    Financier  1 
Forstmann  says,  "I  happen  to  belie 
Forbes  is  right.  In  an  ideal  world,  th< 
should  be   a  gold   standard.   Wl 
Forbes  is  really  trying  to  say  is  tl 
the  value   of  money  ought  not  i 
change."  As  in  his  column,   "F; 
and   Comment,"    in   his   magazi; 
Forbes's  theme  is  optimism  and  • 
portunity.  The  libertarian  in  Fori 
insists  that  the  state  should  intrude 
little  as  possible  in  the  social  a 
economic    realms.     He    has    e\ 
broached  the  issue  of  partially  pri 
tizing  Social  Security.  He  is  homo  po 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Steve  with  a  portrait  of 
Malcolm  in  the  Forbes  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue; 
Kip,  Robert,  and  Steve  at  the  chateau  in 
Normandy  for  the  annual  balloon  event,  1986; 
Steve  and  Sabina  at  the  company  "country 
fair"  in  Far  Hills,  1994;  Forbes  campaigning  for 
Christine  Todd  Whitman,  1993. 


a  wonk  with  no  small  talk  unless 
ir  subject  is  the  capital-gains  tax. 
Ul  through  New  Hampshire  and 
'a,  Forbes  has  been  hitting  his  au- 
ices  with  the  Values  Speech.  "We 
d  sound  money,  low  taxes,  prop- 
!  rights,  no  bureaucratic  interfer- 
e.  .  .  .  America  has  to  be  the  shining 
it  on  the  hill!  We  must  encourage 
er  forces  for  democracy!  In  Tai- 
l,  the  democracy  is  now  so  bois- 
)us  that  they  throw  chairs  at  each 
er  in  the  legislature!  This  is  a  good 
lg!  Our  values  do  work;  we  have 
)e  confident!"  Forbes's  stump  piece 
'ery  much  like  the  contents  of  his 
gazine;  there  are  Large  Ideas  such 
the  need  to  redefine  America  since 


the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  less 
grandiose  notions,  including  the  role 
of  the  microchip.  Financial  writer  An- 
drew Tobias  says,  "I  don't  agree  with 
all  of  his  ideas,  but  Forbes  is  elevat- 
ing the  Republican  dialogue,  and  if 
everyone  had  his  integrity  and  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  politics  would  be 
a  lot  better  off." 

Starting  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  America  has 
had  a  long  tradition  of 
publishers  and  editors  in 
public  life,  but  buying 
your  way  into  major  pub- 
lic office  is  a  relatively 
recent  development,  re- 
lated to  the  disappearance  of  the  par- 
ty structure  and  the  limits  on  individual 
campaign  contributions.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  Steve  Forbes's  desire 
to  be  president  reflects  everything  that 
is  wrong  in  America  in  1996;  that  the 
obligation  of  the  rich  to  do  public  ser- 
vice through  a  career  in  politics,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Nelson  Rockefeller,  has 
disintegrated  into  the  anti-democratic 
fad  of  buying  votes,  as  if  the  White 
House  were  an  offering  in  the  Neiman 
Marcus  Christmas  catalogue.  Although 
Bill  Bradley's  Senate  seat  in  New  Jer- 
sey—where Forbes  lives— is  up  for  grabs, 
it  was  Forbes's  decision,  like  Ross  Pe- 
rot's, not  to  shilly-shally  with  Senate 
seats  or  statehouses.  He  is  determined 
to  enter  politics  at  the  top  and  "to  spend 
whatever  it  takes"— as  much  as  an  es- 


timated $25  million.  In  the  months  be- 
fore he  announced  his  intention  to 
seek  the  Republican  nomination,  Forbes 
made  the  rounds  of  Republican  elders, 
including  two  friends,  National  Review 
founder  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and 
Robert  Bartley,  the  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  page.  "Don't 
mock  me.  I  am  very  serious 
about  this  race.  Take  me  seri- 
ously. If  you  can't  help  me,  don't 
harm  me,"  he  told  them. 

Forbes  has  some  lift  today. 
When  he  is  driving  back  to  his 
headquarters  in  Bedminster  from 
an  editorial-board  lunch  at  the 
New  York  Post,  the  telephone 
in  the  car  rings.  It  is  Dal  Col 
with  hard  news:   Forbes  has 
surged  to  No.  3  in  a  new  poll 
taken  by  WMUR,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire TV  station.  Forbes's  re- 
sponse is  classic:  "Oh!"  That's 
it.  No  shrieks  or  whoops  from  candi- 
date Forbes.  At  6.7  percent,  he  is  a 
very  distant  third  to  Bob  Dole's  34.9 
percent,  but  he  is  just  ahead  of  Phil 
Gramm  and  Lamar  Alexander,  and 
running  behind  Pat  Buchanan's  8.8  per- 
cent. In  Bedminster,  Dal  Col  comes  to 
the  conference  room  and  says,  "Just  wait! 
The  key  will  be  tonight.  WMUR  will 
release  their  poll  and  our  opponents 
will  start  to  attack.  Alexander  and 
Gramm.  .  .  .  Anything  can  happen.  I 
expect  the  800  number  to  go  wild!" 

At  the  moment  in  American  politi- 
cal life,  there  are  fad  words  and  phrases. 
The  "campaign  of  ideas"  (viz.,  Newt 
Gingrich  and  Forbes),  "authenticity" 
(Colin  Powell  and  Forbes),  "radical  cen- 
trism,"  "individualism,"  "libertarian- 
ism,"  "new  world  order."  Republicans 
pose  as  students  of  The  Federalist 
Papers  and  have  pulled  enough  tiny 
quotes  from  them  to  get  by.  It  is 
fashionable  this  year  to  compare  one's 
candidacy  and  political  abilities  to 
those  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  or  Wendell 
Willkie:  the  big  theme  is  the  out- 
sider—Daniel Boone  in  a  rep  tie.  As 
it  happens,  some  of  Forbes's  brain 
trust— Caspar  Weinberger,  Jack  Kemp, 
and  William  Bennett— also  advised  Col- 
in Powell  when  he  was  considering 
entering  the  race.  "The  intellectual 
landscape  is  bubbling,  but  the  field  is 
frozen.  No  one  has  moved  in  months," 
Peggy  Noonan  observes.  It  is  await- 
ing a  candidacy,  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Forbes,  a  monetary  supply-sider, 
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the  last  prophet  of  Reaganomics,  em- 
bodies the  middle  of  the  road  on  so- 
cial policies.  He  is  the  only  candidate 
who  talks  about  race  and  possibili- 
ties; he  is  not  dead-set  against  abor- 
tion. He  believes  in  parental  choice 
and  the  voucher  system  in  education. 
Unlike  Pat  Buchanan,  he  believes 
that  parents  and  ministers  should 
concentrate  on  values  and  that  politi- 
cians should  make  America  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  place  to  live.  It  has 
become  a  common  joke  to  say  that 
Forbes  wants  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  inheritance,  but  he  is  convincing 
on  the  subject  of  the  flat  tax.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  1980s  were  a  halcyon 
period  of  growth,  and  that  the  mas- 
sive increase  in  the  deficit  was  relat- 
ed to  defense  spending  to  fight  the 
Cold  War.  Forbes  radiates  the  clear 
impression  that  he  drives  old  Buicks 
and  tells  the  truth,  but  how  do  you 
turn  a  guy  with  no  smooth  moves 
into  a  serious  candidate? 

n  television  Forbes 
flattens  out;  he  comes 
across  as  bloodless. 
His  father's  biogra- 
pher Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  says  of 
Steve's  performance, 
"My  God!  They  need 
a  mortician  to  give  life  to  that  stiff!" 
Forbes's  voice  is  a  monotone;  he  has 
yet  to  learn  pacing  and  the  value  of 
silence.  In  contrast  to  Lamar  Alexan- 
der's plaid  flannels,  Forbes  wears  dead- 
white  shirts  and  Brooks  Brothers 
suits;  he  is  a  scholarly  Richie  Rich, 
an  arcane  ambassador  from  the  New 
York  publishing  world.  Forbes  has 
deliberately  left  the  family  jet,  the  Cap- 
italist Tool,  in  the  hangar.  Both  his 
campaign  manager  and  his  press  sec- 
retary, former  Forbes  senior  editor 
Gretchen  Morgenson,  insist  that  his 
wife,  Sabina,  does  her  own  housework, 
oversees  the  five  Forbes  daughters,  who 
range  in  age  from  8  to  22,  and  in  her 
spare  time  runs  the  family  farm.  If 
so,  that  is  another  sign  that  Steve 
and  Sabina  Forbes  are  not  the  Park 
Avenue  spoiled  rich;  they  are  New 
Jersey  Republicans  from  Somerset 
County,  hunt  country,  an  area  with 
one  of  the  highest  per-capita  incomes 
in  America.  Their  idea  of  a  great 
night  is  "going  to  the  local  Borders 
Books  with  the  whole  family,"  Sabi- 
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na  says.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Sabi- 
na, is  already  working  for  one  of  the 
family  magazines,  Forbes  MediaCritic. 
Forbes  has  chosen  very  purposeful- 
ly to  have  his  campaign  headquarters 
outside  Washington  and  New  York, 
in  the  Forbes  Newspapers'  New  Jer- 
sey headquarters,  an  office  building 
designed  to  look  like  a  Colonial  man- 
sion. When  I  arrive,  a  small  cluster  of 
young  men  and  women  sit  on  the 
steps  in  the  October  sunshine.  For  a 
moment  I  wonder  if  I  have  taken  a 
wrong  turn  and  have  wound  up  on 
the  campus  of  Princeton,  25  miles  away. 
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dote  to  the  darkness  of  Dole,  the  gass 
ness  of  Gramm,  the  duplicity  of  New 
Forbes  has  one  advantage  in  tb 
early  development  of  his  campaign:  h 
doesn't  have  to  waste  time  collectin 
$1,000  checks  from  a  computer  list  < 
potential  donors,  although  he  is  a 
cepting  funds.  When  California  go 
ernor  Pete  Wilson  pulled  out  of  Ui 
presidential  race,  Forbes  quickly  move 
in  on  his  organization  and  hired  W^ 
son's  guy,  Paul  Collins,  one  of  til 
shrewdest  operatives  in  New  Hami 
shire.  He  will  have  formidable  coi 
petition.    Pat    Buchanan    has    bee 


In  their  late  40s,  Forbes  men 

hormones  seem  to  change 

Pop  started  riding  motorcycles 

I  would  say  running  foi 

president  qualifies; 


"You're  here  to  see  Steve,"  one  calls 
out  festively.  In  the  lobby,  a  New 
Jersey  matron  in  a  good  suit  works 
as  the  receptionist.  While  I  wait,  I 
look  at  the  original  1749  charter  of 
the  township  of  Bedminster  in  a  Chip- 
pendale-style cabinet.  Forbes  comes 
from  this  world  of  country  squires- 
former  secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug- 
las Dillon's  family  home  was  in  nearby 
Far  Hills,  where  Steve  was  reared.  The 
current  governor,  Christine  Todd  Whit- 
man, whom  Steve  informally  advised 
on  tax  policy,  is  a  childhood  friend 
who  has  an  estate  near  his  Bedmin- 
ster property.  In  1952  the  two  future 
politicians  presented  dolls  to  Patricia 
Nixon  on  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
Garden  State;  Whitman's  election 
helped  to  inspire  Forbes's  candidacy. 
The  flossiness  of  Far  Hills  and  Bed- 
minster is  a  bit  Bunny  Bixley  for  the 
grit  of  a  presidential  campaign,  but 
that's  Steve's  clear  intention:  the 
"bullet  point"  here  is  that  Forbes's 
$200  million  inheritance  makes  him 
impervious  to  corruption,  an  anti- 


working  the  state  like  pizza  douji 
Buchanan  is  hitting  one  theme  has 
the  New  Populism!  Pat  is  onto  th 
Mom  and  Dad,  you  are  working  ha) 
You  are  behind.  Forbes  has  a  variati 
on  the  theme,  but  it  has  yet  to  gel 

Forbes  has  peppered  the  state  w 
his  TV  commercials  on  the  flat 
and  term  limits,  which  have  enraji 
his  principal  rival,  Senator  Dole, 
has  reportedly  spent  $1.5  million 
far.  Forbes  is  poorly  lit  in  these  cc 
mercials;  his  skin  looks  pallid.  His  vc 
is  fluty;  he  has  the  honk  of  a  yow 
F.D.R.  The  candidate  declares,  ", 
Steve  Forbes.  Senator  Dole  shouk 
cancel  the  vote  on  term  limits.  Lu 
restore  honesty  to  Washington."  I 
Forbes's  calculated  strategy  to  ann 
Dole.  "Dole?  Sixteen  tax  increase; 
14  years?  How  many  times  has  E 
been  on  that  Archer-Daniels-Midi 
plane?   One   hundred   and   sevei 
three?"  Dal  Col  recently  asked. 

According  to  Marty  Kaplan,  a 
mer  Mondale  speechwriter,  Forbes 
probably  turn  into  this  year's  Bi  ■ 


ibitt,  intelligent  and  doomed.  There 

term  for  such  a  candidate  in  pol- 

>:  the  Broccoli  Man.  It's  good  for 

,  but  you  don't  like  it.  The  prin- 

il  constituency  for  this  kind  of 

didate,  according  to  Kaplan,  is 

press.  Forbes,  he  says,  will  at- 

t  "every  editorial  writer  in  the  coun- 

who  has  zero  sense  of  what  it 

;s  to  win  politically." 
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NEXT  PRESIDENT? 


ing  the  dollar  to  some  standard, 
gold,  is  the  only  way  we'll  get 
jercent,  30-year  mortgages  again 
lis  country." 

For  years,  Steve  Forbes 
was  the  son -in -waiting, 
a  Robert  the  Bruce  fig- 
ure, as  invisible  as 
George  Bush  used  to 
be  when  Ronald  Rea- 
gan was  in  the  room. 
At  Malcolm  Forbes's  fu- 
al  in  1990,  there  was  a  significant 
ment  which  suggested  to  friends  of 
family  that  Malcolm's  heir  appar- 
would  soon  step  out  of  his  father's 
dow  and  take  his  place  at  center  stage. 
Malcolm  Forbes's  extraordinary  life 
;  commemorated  at  a  crowded  ser- 
i  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 
arch  on  Park  Avenue,  and  his  five 


children  appeared  determined  to  give 
him  an  appropriate  send-off.  Fifteen 
horn  blowers  were  flown  in  on  the  Cap- 
italist Tool  from  Normandy.  In  the  front 
pew  of  the  crowded  church,  Richard 
Nixon  sat  with  Elizabeth  Taylor,  an 
intimate  of  Forbes's.  "Liz  and  Dick?" 
one  wag  joked  at  the  time.  Malcolm 
Forbes's  daughter,  Moira,  and  his  four 
sons— Steve,  Robert,  Tim,  and  Kip- 
all  gave  eulogies, 
with  Steve's  coming 
last.  Malcolm  Forbes's 
children  are  very 
close  to  one  another 
and  have  accepted 
with  no  apparent  ker- 
fuffle the  decision 
made  years  ago  to 
cede  51  percent  of  the 
company  to  Steve. 
Steve  had  clearly 
thought  about  the  cer- 
emonial import  of  the 
moment:  he  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  signal  pub- 
licly that  he  had  no 
intention  of  being 
Malcolm  II.  Forbes, 
one  guest  recalled, 
said,  "My  father  long 
ago  told  me,  'Don't 
try  to  be  someone 
you're  not,'  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  some- 
one I  am  not."  One 
friend  remembered, 
"It  was  a  ceremonial 
informing  that,  no  matter  what,  he 
was  not  going  to  try  to  compete  with 
his  father's  legacy." 

Malcolm  Forbes,  according  to  Nich- 
olas von  Hoffman's  Capitalist  Fools,  was 
a  happy-faced  Hyperion,  the  world- 
wide troubadour  of  American  busi- 
ness, who  "hung  from  a  basket 
underneath  a  gold-leaf  gasbag  in  the 
American  firmament  for  a  generation, 
smiling  down  and  shouting,  'Look  at 
me!'"  The  peak— some  say  the  nadir— 
of  his  life  was  his  opulent  70th-birth- 
day  party,  staged  in  Tangier  for  C.E.O.'s 
and  an  assortment  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans such  as  Henry  Kissinger,  Barbara 
Walters,  Liz  Smith,  and  Katharine  Gra- 
ham, who  came  home  from  two  days 
in  Morocco  with  stories  of  600  belly 
dancers,  200  cavalry  guards,  pigeon - 
pie  buffets,  and  no  air-conditioning  in 
August.  A  few  guests  expressed  the 
feeling  that  they  had  been  used  as  a 


sideshow  for  Fo/'^-magazine  advertis- 
ers in  an  act  of  megalomania  extremens, 
in  von  Hoffman's  phrase. 

In  the  opinion  of  several  family 
friends,  all  four  of  Malcolm  Forbes's 
sons  seem  to  refract  distinct  aspects  of 
their  father's  character.  Robert,  47,  the 
president  of  FYI,  the  Forbes  lifestyle 
publication,  has  Malcolm's  sweetness 
and  generosity.  Christopher,  46,  known 
as  Kip,  is  a  flashy  aesthete,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  company,  responsible 
for  advertising,  real  estate,  and  the  art 
collection.  Tim,  42,  is  a  canny  busi- 
nessman whose  responsibilities  include 
American  Heritage  magazine  and  its  text- 
book company.  Steve,  48,  the  firstborn, 
seems  to  have  inherited  little  of  his  fa- 
ther's showy  personality,  except  through 
the  business  and  political  genes.  Since 
his  father's  death,  he  has  expanded  the 
company.  Forbes  remains  its  profit  cen- 
ter, with  the  second-most  advertising  pages 
of  any  magazine  in  America.  The  fam- 
ily fortune  is  variously  estimated  at  be- 
tween $400  million  and  $1  billion. 

Steve  was  reared  in  a  family  of  per- 
fect and  beautiful  money  whose  public 
image  for  many  years  was  a  celebra- 
tion of  bourgeois  verities— wife,  chil- 
dren, home,  fidelity.  Certain  family 
eccentricities,  however,  signaled  that 
the  Forbeses  might  have  intriguing  com- 
plexities of  personality.  Steve  recently 
remarked  to  his  brother  Kip,  "In  their 
late  40s,  the  Forbes  men's  hormones 
seem  to  change;  Grandpa  grew  his 
hair  long,  Pop  started  riding  motor- 
cycles, and  I  would  say  running  for  pres- 
ident qualifies."  Malcolm's  father,  Bertie 
Charles  Forbes,  known  as  B.C.,  the 
founder  of  the  magazine,  grew  his  hair 
past  his  shoulders  when  he  was  70.  "Was 
my  grandfather  an  early  yippie?"  Steve 
once  asked  his  father.  "He  said  no. 
My  grandfather  had  the  attitude  that 
once  you  reached  your  biblical  span  of 
three  score  and  10  you're  entitled  to 
do  anything  you  want,"  a  belief  Mal- 
colm Forbes  seemed  to  share.  He  had 
two  distinct  phases  in  his  life— the  stol- 
id publisher  and  family  man  and,  in 
his  later  years,  the  increasingly  adven- 
turous libertine.  Adjoining  the  Forbes 
building  on  Ninth  Street  off  Fifth  Av- 
enue is  a  company-owned  town  house, 
which  is  used  for  private  lunches.  When 
Malcolm  was  alive,  there  was  a  strik- 
ing painting  on  view,  a  David  Hock- 
ney  portrait  of  a  nude  woman  with 
her  legs  spread.  (Continued  on  page  134) 
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Right  now,  the  hottest  writer  in  show  business  is 
not  John  Grisham  or  Michael  Crichton,  but  Jane  Austen.  The  BBC  is 

following  its  movie  of  Persuasion  with  a  television  adaptation 

of  Prick  and  Prejudice,  Emma  Thompson  has  done  a  film  version  of 

Sense  and  Sensibility,  and  there  are  three  Emmas  in  the  works. 

LAURA  JACOBS  screens  the  novels 


If  Hamlet  is  the  first  son  of  English  arts  and  let- 
ters, Elizabeth  Bennet  is  the  daughter  most  dear. 
Female  readers  of  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice immediately  see  themselves  in  the  second 
sister.  Not  the  angelic  eldest.  Jane,  but  the  next 
girl,  the  one  with  fine  eyes  and  spirited  seeing. 
She  is  her  father's  favorite-" Lizzie  has  something 
more  of  quickness  than  her  sisters" -and  her  au- 
thor's favorite,  too:  "I  must  confess  that  I  think 
her  as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  appeared  in 
print."  Even  Mr.  Darcy,  the  man  who  slights  Elizabeth  within  the 
novel's  first  pages,  soon  concedes  that  she  is  rendered  "uncom- 
monly intelligent  by  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  her  dark  eyes." 

To  film  Pride  and  Prejudice  you 
need  a  perfect  Lizzie-a  bit  of  casting 
magic  akin  to  the  search  for  Scarlett, 
another  heroine  who  was  not  your 
typical  beauty.  Hope  and  apprehen- 
sion do  battle  as  we  await  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  new  Elizabeth,  and  in 
the  six-hour  BBC  adaptation  of  Pride 
and  Prejudice  that  airs  this  January 
on  the  Arts  &  Entertainment  cable 

network,  we  do  not  wait  long.  The  credits  roll,  a  hunting  horn 
sounds,  two  men  on  horseback  survey  an  estate,  a  young  woman 
watches  from  a  hill.  With  her  face  snug  in  a  straw  bonnet,  she's  a 
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star  of  tl 
new  BJH 
of  Prill, 
lnsi 

top:  Elizabeth  Bei 

and  Mr.  Darcy,  played  by 

file  and  Colin  Firth: 

in  Sense  an  J  Sensibility, 

Emma  Thompson  and 

Hugh  Grant  portray  the 

Regency  romantics 

Elinor  and  Edward; 

Gwyneth  Paltrow  in  the 

title  role  of  one  of 

-several  forthcoming 

ductions  of  Emma. 
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pink-cheeked  miniature  released  from  a  locket,  almond- 
eyed  and  surrounded  by  sky.  A  scene  later,  when  we  hear 
her  speak  the  novel's  famous  opening  line—now  said  as  an 
amused  aside  to  her  sisters— it's  in  a  red-rose  voice,  sur- 
prisingly deep-toned,  lush-layered,  potentially  thorned.  Jen- 
nifer Ehle's  Elizabeth  is  irresistible. 

Indeed,  this  Pride  and  Prejudice,  directed  by  Simon  Lang- 
ton,  has  become  the  highest-rated  costume  drama  in  BBC 
history,  an  event  of  runaway  momentum  that  pulled  in 
audiences  of  more  than  11  million  regularly.  For  weeks 
U.K.  viewers  risked  speeding  tickets  as  they  raced  home 
to  the  telly.  Newspaper  articles  wondered  anew  (and 
rather  anachronistically)  if  women  always  marry  for  mon- 
ey. Literary  laureates  wrote  their  Reconsidering  Austen 
articles.  Even  Private  Eye  addressed  Jane  mania.  Pitting 
Pride  and  Prejudice  against  its  time-slot  competition,  the 
existential  cop  show  Cracker,  the  magazine  published  a 
chart  that  showed  "How  They  Shape  Up":  Pride  rated 
three  zeros  for  rape,  murder,  and  assault  with  a 
chisel  to  Cracker's,  sum  total  of  eight,  and 
contained  17  quadrilles  to  Cracker's  none. 


Those  zeros  are  no  small  part 
of  Austen's  appeal.  Coin  of 
the  Realm  right  now,  she's 
a  prime-time  English  ex- 
port that  includes,  along 
with  the  BBC  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  an  earlier  BBC  adaptation 
of  her  Persuasion,  released  in  theaters 
in  the  U.S.  last  fall,  and  actress  Emma 
Thompson's  accomplished  adaptation 
of  Sense  and  Sensibility,  opening  this  month. 
An   Emma-fest   follows,   with   three   treat 
ments  in  the  works  for  1996  and  '97:  Miramax 
is  currently  filming  a  version  that  stars  Gwyneth  Pal- 
trow,  Greta  Scacchi,  and  Juliet  Stevenson;  Britain's 


ITV  is  producing  a  two-hour  film;  and  the  BBC  has 
five-part  serialization  planned.  John  Grisham,  Michai 
Crichton,  remove  your  hats:  the  hottest  property  in  to\|i 
is  a  writer  who  could  barely  get  a  byline.  Austen's  fir 
novel,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  was  signed:  By  A  Lady. 

For  most  of  us,  MGM's  Pride  and  Prejudice  of  19| 
is  the  primary  point  of  reference,  our  first  experiem 
of  Austen  on  film.  The  movie  opens  with  the  tith 
"It  happened  in  old  England  ...  in  the  village 
Meryton  ...  ,"  but  one  glance  at  Ye  Olde  sets  shov 
we're  in  the  glycerin  hills  of  Hollywood.  Costuti 
designer  Adrian  sets  the  wonky  tone  with  historical 
incorrect  crinolines  straight  out  of  Little  Women,  sun 
al  hats  like  imploded  hatboxes.  Aldous  Huxley  an 
Jane  Murfin's  screenplay  isn't  shy  with  liberties,  eithl 
In  this  script  "Every  savage  can  dance"  becomes  "Eve' 
Hottentot,"  and  it's  fun  to  hear  Laurence  Olivier's  DO 
cy  hit  all  four  t's.  Looking  gorgeously  out  of  sorts, 
Darcy  would,  he  delivers  his  lines  with  a  vio; 
quiver  of  condescension.  On  the  other  side 
the  Actors  Guild  map,  Maureen  O'Sullivaii 
Jane  Bennet  practically  twangs  her  linr 
and  Greer  Garson— Elizabeth  Bennet  Ff 
ever— Glinda-gl  ides  from  scene  to  scene  asi 
on  casters,  not  so  much  acting  as  adven 
ing  her  eternal  twinkle.  It's  Austen  in  0 
which  is  to  say,   (Continued  on  page  l.l 
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MARRYING  KIND 
hide  anil  Prejudice  s 
Mr.  Darcy,  and,  ri«/i/.   f 
the  five-Beiinct  sisters 
with  their  disen 
father  and: 
mother.  Above, 
an  etching  of  wrii 
Jane  Austen,  circa  1869, 
and,  hotttuu,  the  Austen  \ 
family's  Chawton 
House,  in  Hampshire, 
England,  built  in  1690. 
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"IT  HAPPENED  IN  OLD  ENGLAND  .  ,JjF  «^. 

Laurence  Olivier  starred  as  Darcy  opposite 

Greer  Garson's  Elizabeth  in  the  1940 

Hollywood  adaptation  of  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Inset,  far  left  and  left,  from  Persuasion: 

Captain  Wentvmrthj|||aran  Hinds)  on  the  sea 

cliffs  of  Lyme  Re^^Rentworth, 

Anne  Elliot  (Ama 

(Richard  McCabe).  And.  inset; 

from  Sense  and  Sensibility,  Emi 

and  Kate  Winslet  as  the  beautif 

Dashwood  sisters  Elinor  and  IV 
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David  Reichmann, 

August  3, 1994.  Thousands 

attended  the  fune" ' 

of  the  popular  heir,  whose 

family  had  at  one 

time  been  the  fourth 

richest  in  the  world. 
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Through  massive  real-estate  projects  such  is   %>n  York's  World  Financial  Centei 

ami  London's  Canary  W  liar  1 .  the  secretive  Reichmann  clan  of  Toronto 
ne  fabulously  wealthy,  the  Rockefellers  of  the  global  ultra-Orthodox  Jewish  coi 

Hut  bankruptcy  in  1992  would  1  m*  followed  l>\  a  greater  tragedy 
im  sterious  and  all-but-unreported  death  last  year  of  the  family's  promi? 
David,  who  had  set  out  to  forge  an  Israeli  high-technolog)  empire. 
BRYAN  BURROUGH  exposes  a  fatal  mixture  of  feai   md 


The  call  to  Tel  Aviv's 
Magen  David  Adorn 
ambulance  service 
came  in  at  6:47  that 
morning,  August  2, 
1994.  The  woman 
was  nearly  frantic,  Is- 
raeli police  later  told 
a  reporter.  A  man 
was  unconscious  and 
needed  help  immedi- 
ately. The  address, 
in  Tel  Aviv's  fash- 
ionable hotels  district, 
was  a  second-floor 
studio  apartment  on 
Frischmann  Street  at 
the  corner  of  Ha- 
yarkon,  the  city's  busy  avenue  of  sea- 
side hotels.  Eleven  minutes  later  an 
ambulance  was  on  the  scene. 

They  were  too  late.  A  large  beard- 
ed man  lay  fully  clothed  on  the  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  little  room, 
dead.  One  look  told  the  three  atten- 
dants he  was  haredi,  a  black-hatted 
member  of  Israel's  ultra-Orthodox 
community.  They  immediately  went 
to  work  to  revive  the  man,  but  after 
30  minutes  they  gave  up  and  pro- 
nounced him  dead.  A  call  was  made 
to  the  city's  Pathology  Institute  to  pick 


ivid  Reiii 

i  apardr.iid) 
hK  mistress- - 
a  sometuiu 
and  petty  drug  df 
and  where  he  dicii. 


up  the  body  for  further  examination. 
Investigators  from  the  nearby  Yarkon 
police  precinct  arrived  at  7:31  as  the 
ambulance  attendants  were  leaving.  A 
glance  in  the  man's  wallet  identified 
him  as  David  Reichmann,  34,  man- 
ager of  a  Tel  Aviv  telecommunica- 
tions company.  The  woman  standing 
to  one  side  was  a  prostitute.  Asher 
Arpaz,  head  of  criminal  investigations 
at  the  precinct,  had  the  woman  ques- 
tioned. Since  there  were  no  signs  of 
violence  or  drug  paraphernalia,  Arpaz 
didn't  order  a  search.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  routine  heart  attack.  The  prosti- 
tute's brief  statement  confirmed  his  sus- 
picions. "Her  story  looked  credible," 
he  remembers.  "She  looked  like  a  trust- 
worthy person." 

It  was  a  death  like  any  other  in 
Tel  Aviv,  except  that  David  Reich- 
mann wasn't  just  another  businessman 
who  had  the  bad  luck  to  die  in  the 
company  of  a  prostitute.  He  was  the 
most  prominent  son  of  the  secretive 
Reichmann  clan  of  Toronto,  once 
the  mightiest  real-estate  family  in  the 
world,  now  recovering  from  a  1992 
collapse  that  pushed  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy court.  David's  father,  Ralph, 
and  Ralph's  two  brothers  Paul  and 
Albert  were  billionaires  who  built 
the  World  Financial  Center  and  had 
an  interest  in  a  dozen  other  Manhattan 
skyscrapers,  but  nearly  came  to  ruin 
when  Paul's  most  ambitious  plan, 
the  massive  Canary  Wharf  develop- 
ment in  London,  failed  to  attract 
enough  tenants  to  stave  off  the  fam- 
ily's banks.  Despite  at  least  two  books 
detailing  their  rise,  the  three  Toron- 
to Reichmanns  and  their  14  children 
are  obsessively  private,  huddling  in 
their  compounds  and  refusing  almost 
all  comment  to 
reporters.  At  the 
peak  of  their  suc- 
cess they  were 
reported  to  be 
worth  $12.8  bil- 
lion, making  them, 
by  some  estimates, 
the  fourth-wealthi- 
est family  in  the 
world. 

Dubbed  by  Forbes 
magazine  the  smart- 
est  of  the   Reich- 
mann clan,   David 
had  stunned  the  fam- 
ily by  striking  out 


on  his  own,  moving  his  wife,  Rachi  \\ 
and  their  five  small  children  to 
Aviv  in  an  attempt  to  prove  him:  i 
in  the  wider  world.  He  was  an  eatn 
going  and  popular  man,  and  his   i 
neral  was  attended  by  thousands  . 
grieving  haredim,   including  Davi 
mentor,  the  wizened  97-year-old  R  , 
bi  Eliezer  Schach,  one  of  the  nua 
powerful  politicians  in  Israel.  The  1 
raeli  government,  which  had  sou  a 
Reichmann  investments  in  vain  if 
years,  placed  a  memorial  ad  in 
newspapers.  Under  pressure  from  ii 
family  and  at  least  one  powerful  i  i 
bi,  the  Tel  Aviv  police  covered  i 
details  of  the  death,  telling  repor 
Reichmann  had  been  found  dead  I 
his  car  on  the  side  of  the  road.  1 
eran   Israeli  police  reporters  v  i 
sniffed  out  the  real  story  had  tit  4 
articles  changed. 

And  there  matters  lay  for  an  em* 
year,  until  the  prostitute,  a  her;i 
user  named  Ziva  Buganim,  was  arrej.i 
on  drug  charges  at  Ben-Gurion 
port  outside  Tel  Aviv.  Her  estran  ;[ 
husband  went  to  the  police  and  thrija 
ened  to  tell  everything  if  she  wa  • 
immediately  released.  When  they  ! 
nored  his  demand,  he  went  to  amll 
raeli  television  reporter,  and  it  was  t'g 
that  the  whole,  sordid  story  of  Di)J 
Reichmann  and  cocaine  and  a  stra<; 
disappearance  and  women's  clot! 
began  to  come  out. 

hat  happened  he 
says  Samuel  Heiln 
a   professor   at  f 
York's  Queens  Col 
and  noted  autho- 
on  the  ultra-Orthc 
world,  "was  you 
a  man  with  a  very 
ficult  family  nam' 
kind  of  haredi  Rod 
feller,  who  is  under  this  enormous  p 
sure  to  be  an  eminence,  to  estate 
his  own  reputation.  Somewhere  ai 
the  line,  he  was  at  the  margins  of 
haredi  world,  talking  to  all  these 
pie  in  the  outside  world,  and  v 
happened  was  what  the  haredi  pe 
always  fear:  talk  to  outsiders, 
with  them  too  much,  and  you 
burned.  He  had  a  position  of  po 
and  he  believed  he  could  get  a 
with  certain  things.  And  it  caugh 
with  him." 

The  story  of  David  Reichma 


bled  life  and  sad  death  is  a  sober 
ble  of  what  can  happen  when  the 
)tations  of  the  1990s  crash  into  a 
ire  with  traditions  dating  back  cen- 
js.  It  offers  an  unprecedented 
ipse  of  rivalries  and  turmoil  in- 

the  famed  Reichmann  family  at 
me  of  extreme  personal  crisis, 
i  as  the  worldwide  ultra-Ortho- 
sect  struggles  with  similar  crises, 

financial  and  spiritual;  those  black- 
ad  rabbis  you  see  walking  through 
streets  of  London  or  New  York 

be  on  their  way  to  advise  on 
riage  problems,  drug  addiction, 
;xual  dysfunction— all  maladies  that 
icted  Reichmann.  At  its  most  ba- 
level,  though,  Reichmann's  story 
lat  of  a  young  heir  who  felt  he 
Id  never  satisfy  the  expectations 
)thers,  and  who  embarked  on  an 
too  familiar  path  toward  self-de- 
ction.  "The  question  is,  did  the 
ily  put  the  pressure  on  him,  or 
he  do  it  to  himself  to  try  and  live 
to  the  family  name?"  asks  Akiva 
Mayer,  one  of  David's  Israeli  ex- 
:ives.  "I  think  it  was  the  latter." 
ery  few  people  know  David's  sto- 
even  fewer,  citing  fear  of  the  fam- 
or  an  unwillingness  to  soil  his 
nory,  will  discuss  it  on  the  record, 
e  mystery  around  all  this  is  very 
p,"  says  Ronnie  Markus,  who 
ked  closely  with  David  in  Tel  Aviv 
never  unearthed  his  secrets.  "I'd 
>s  it's  the  same  around  George  Soros 
Bill  Gates.  These  kinds  of  people 
in  a  good  deal  of  mystery." 
he  Reichmanns  have  mysteries  like 
;r  dynasties  have  butlers.  In  a  1992 
file,  Vanity  Fair  called  Paul,  the 
litect  of  the  family's  success,  "the 
venworth  Penitentiary  of  guarded 
>onalities."  Both  sides  of  the  fami- 
riginally  came  from  an  Austro-Hun- 
an  border  region  known  as  a  center 
Dberlander  Orthodoxy;  unlike  Ha- 
c  Jews,  Oberlanders  focus  more  on 
livas  than  rebbes;  they  wear  the 
litional  black  hats  and  coats,  but 
ly  don't  wear  the  Hasidim's  side 
s.  All  are  considered  ultra-Orthodox, 
>  known  by  the  preferred  Hebrew 
n,  haredi.  The  Reichmann  patriarch, 
luel,  took  his  six  young  children  first 
/ienna,  where  he  thrived  as  an  egg 
chant,  and  then  to  Paris  in  1938, 
tep  ahead  of  the  Nazis.  The  fami- 
larrowly  escaped  France  and  fled 
Spanish  Morocco,  where  Samuel  be- 
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came  a  money  chang- 
er serving  other  Eu- 
ropean refugees.  His 
wife,  Renee,  became 
famous  for  shipping 
food  to  starving  in- 
mates of  Auschwitz 
and  Bergen -Belsen  and 
pressuring  Franco  to 
issue  visas  to  rescue 
more  than  1,000  Jews. 
In  the  1950s,  as  Is- 
lamic fervor  swept 
Tangier,  the  family 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  they 
opened  a  ceramic-tile  business.  After 
building  their  own  warehouse,  three 
of  the  sons  branched  into  real  estate 
and  by  the  late  1960s  were  Toronto's 
premier  suburban  developers.  Paul, 
Albert,  and  Ralph  dressed  in  dark 
suits  topped  by  yarmulkes  or  fedoras; 
Canadian  stockbrokers  called  them  "the 
Hats."  In  1974  they  gained  international 
attention  by  erecting  in  Toronto  the 
world's  tallest  building  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States,  First  Canadian  Place,  and 
soon  after  charged  into  the  Manhat- 
tan market,  where  Paul  bought  eight 
skyscrapers  for  $320  million  that  more 
than  quintupled  in  value  in  five  years. 
By  the  1980s  the  Reichmanns'  Olympia 
&  York  was  New  York's  largest  com- 
mercial landlord.  In  real-estate  circles 
it  was  famous  for  shutting  down  con- 
struction sites  on  the  Sabbath  and  14 
Jewish  holy  days  and  still  bringing  in 
projects  on  schedule. 

Born  the  day  after  New  Year's 
1960,  David  was  the  first  of 
Ralph  Reichmann's  five  chil- 
dren. Largely  shielded  from 
contact  with  non-Jewish  so- 
ciety, David  grew  up  in  the 
family's  insular  Toronto  world 
of  ultra-Orthodox  schools  and 
temples.  Outside  the  family, 
all  that's  known  of  his  childhood  are 
the  stories  he  told  friends.  To  some 
he  described  his  parents  as  distant 
and  demanding.  While  his  uncles  Paul 
and  Albert  built  skyscrapers  around  the 
world,  his  father,  Ralph,  the  least  known 
of  the  three  Reichmanns,  tended  the 
family's  original  business,  Olympia  Tile, 
a  large  tile  manufacturer.  David  once 
described  his  father  as  envious  of  his 
brother  Paul.  "[His  father]  expected 
David  to  get  everything  he  didn't  and 
couldn't,"  says  one  friend.   "There 
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Reichmann  and  his  wife,  Rachele.  in 

their  villa  in  Tel  Aviv's  Bnei  Brak  suburb, 

1994.  The  grand  home,  with  elegant 

sitting  rooms,  an  elevator,  maids,  and  a 

butler,  contrasted  starkly  with 

the  trash-strewn  sandlots  nearby. 


was  a  lot  of  pressure  to  'best'  Paul. 
[His  parents  felt]  the  only  one  who 
could  rival  Paul,  in  terms  of  intelli- 
gence and  charm,  was  David." 

One  story  David  told  a  friend  is  of 
a  trip  he  took  with  his  parents  aboard 
a  private  plane  when  he  was  about 
13.  A  good  student,  David  opened  a 
book  shortly  after  takeoff  and  read 
throughout  the  flight.  But  upon  land- 
ing, his  father  lashed  out  at  him.  "He 
said,  'You  didn't  [study]  for  the  right 
reasons.  You  did  it  just  to  impress  us,' " 
the  friend  recalls.  "[David  said]  he 
could  never  please  his  parents." 

Like  most  young  haredi  men,  David 
spent  years  studying  in  yeshivas— in 
his  case,  in  New  Jersey,  England,  and 
Israel.  Yeshiva  life  is  a  grinding  exis- 
tence, hour  upon  hour  of  Torah  study 
and  little  else.  David  was  considered 
a  top  student  at  the  Ponevezh  Yeshi- 
va in  Tel  Aviv.  One  of  his  teachers, 
Rabbi  Baruch  Dov  Povarsky,  remem- 
bers him  as  an  iluy,  a  genius  in  Bible 
studies.  At  21,  while  still  a  student, 
David  married  Rachele  Friedman,  a 
young  ultra-Orthodox  woman  from  a 
wealthy  family  in  Lugano,  Switzer- 
land, who  had  studied  with  one  of 
David's  cousins  at  an  exclusive  teach- 
ers' college  in  Newcastle,  England. 
Most  haredi  marriages  are  arranged; 
it's  not  clear  whether  theirs  was. 

Friends  say  the  marriage  encountered 
difficulty  early  on.  As  others  saw  them, 
David  was  fire  to  Rachele's  ice.  He 
was  a  dreamer,  warm,  instinctive,  and 
self-indulgent.  She  was  disciplined  and 
reserved.  "She  was  very  Swiss  is  the 
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best  way  to  put  it,"  says  David's  for- 
mer secretary  Mira  Dishel.  "She  was 
the  opposite  of  him  in  every  way." 

The  family  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
ultra-Orthodox  world,  but,  says  an  Is- 
raeli friend,  David  and  Rachele  were 
initially  unable  to  have  children.  When 
the  problem  was  diagnosed  as  David's, 
he  began  a  worldwide  search  for  a 
doctor  who  could  help  solve  it.  After 
a  St.  Louis  doctor  named  Sherman 
Silber  performed  successful  surgery,  a 
friend  says,  David  was  so  ecstatic  he 
began  donating  large  sums  to  fertili- 
ty research.  When  he  later  moved  to 
Tel  Aviv,  he  invited  Silber  to  Israel 
several  times  a  year  to  give  free  clin- 
ics in  his  home. 

In  his  early  20s  David  decided  to 
leave  the  yeshiva  and  go  into  business. 
Though  his  father  and  uncles  had  learned 
the  hard  way,  David  wanted  formal  train- 
ing in  management  and  finance,  so  his 
parents  hired  professors  from  the 
M.B.A.  program  at  Toronto's  York  Uni- 
versity for  an  intensive  six-month  tu- 
toring program.  Afterward  he  spent  time 
working  as  a  project  manager  for 
Olympia  &  York  in  Toronto  and  at 
the  World  Financial  Center  in  Man- 
hattan, where,  he  later  said,  he  tried 
his  hand  as  a  construction  worker.  He 
also  worked  for  his  father  at  Olympia 
Tile.  But  after  several  years  he  began 
to  chafe  at  life  inside  the  Reichmann 
"womb,"  as  he  termed  it.  He  wanted 
to  show  everyone  he  could  build  an 
empire  of  his  own. 

As  he  pondered  a  break  with  the 
family,  moving  to  Israel  was  an  obvi- 
ous option.  A  number  of  David's  peers, 
wealthy  Jewish-Canadian  heirs,  had 
already  emigrated  to  Tel  Aviv  to  seek 
new  fortunes  in  Israel's  wide-open  fi- 
nancial and  high-technology  markets. 
Marc  Belzberg,  who  made  millions  in 
the  1980s  pursuing  takeovers  along- 
side his  father,  famed  Vancouver  in- 
vestor Samuel  Belzberg,  had  emigrated 
to  study  the  Torah  and  ended  up  buy- 
ing a  string  of  computer  companies. 

There  were  other  reasons  to  leave 
Toronto  that  David  never  spoke  of. 
No  one  is  sure  how  it  began,  but 
somewhere  David  had  developed  a  taste 
for  drugs,  apparently  cocaine— a  new 
and  growing  problem  among  the  ul- 
tra-Orthodox. "These  are  people  who 
live  in  urban  settings,"  Samuel  Heil- 
man  told  me.  "Of  course  they  have 
drug  problems."  Friends  later  specu- 
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lated  he  had  turned  to  drugs  to  escape 
the  pressures  of  his  family.  Whatever 
the  case,  hiding  a  drug  problem  from 
family  members  in  Toronto  couldn't 
have  made  it  an  easy  place  for  David 
to  live.  But  if  David  was  eager  for  a 
new  setting,  one  close  friend  says,  his 
wife,  Rachele,  was  burning  to  leave. 
She  knew  about  his  drug  use.  She  too 
chafed  at  the  cloistered  atmosphere. 
And,  according  to  this  Israeli  friend, 
she  also  discovered  that  David  had 
begun  keeping  a  mistress.  "She  put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  him  to  come  to  Is- 
rael," the  friend  says.  "She  wanted 
him  away  from  the  family,  the  mis- 
tress, and  the  drug  problems.  She  felt 
they  could  make  a  whole  new  start  in 
a  new  country." 

When  David  told  his  father  and 
uncles  he  was  thinking  of  emigrating, 
they  were  against  it.  To  the  Reich- 
manns,  Israel  was  a  place  to  vaca- 
tion, to  build  yeshivas,  to  be  buried, 
but  not  a  place  to  invest.  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  was  pervasive.  The 
politics  were  byzantine.  David  would 
be  an  outsider  in  business  circles 
dominated  by  networks  of  old  Israeli- 
army  buddies.  But  David  had  an  idea 
that,  as  he  mulled  it  over,  blossomed 
into  a  dream.  At  the  World  Financial 
Center  he  worked  with  companies 
that  installed  complex  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructures,  which  fasci- 
nated him.  Meanwhile,  in  Israel,  the 
government-run  telephone  monopoly, 
Bezeq,  was  on  the  verge  of  deregu- 
lating. Licenses  for  a  wide  array  of 
new  services,  from  personal  calling 
cards  to  videoconferencing,  would  soon 
be  up  for  grabs.  David  began  to  en- 
vision creating  his  own  Israeli-based 
telecommunications  conglomerate,  a 
company  that  could  one  day  domi- 
nate telephone  and  satellite  services 
all  across  the  Middle  East. 

David  had  more  than  just  a  dream. 
He  had  connections.  Even  before  em- 
igrating, he  began  visits  to  Rabbi 
Schach,  the  revered  spiritual  leader  of 
Tel  Aviv's  Ponevezh  Yeshiva,  the  reli- 
gious school  where  Reichmann  had 
once  studied.  Schach  was  far  more  than 
just  a  benevolent  old  rabbi:  as  founder 
of  two  key  ultra-Orthodox  political  par- 
ties, the  Sephardic  Shas  Party  and  the 
Ashkenazi  Torah  Flag  Party,  he  ranked 
among  the  most  powerful  political  lead- 
ers in  Israel.  After  a  no-confidence  vote 
brought  down  the  government  in  1990, 


Rabbi  Schach  helped  foil  Shir 
Peres's  effort  to  form  a  new  gov 
ment,  by  refusing  to  hand  over 
crucial  swing  votes. 

The  key  to  Reichmann's  plans 
the  all-important  licenses  soon  tc 
bestowed  on  applicants  by  the  C 
munications  Ministry,  which  just 
pened  to  be  run  by  a  politician  f 
Rabbi  Schach's  Shas  Party.  Schach 
fond  of  David,  but  what  the  r; 
really  needed,  everyone  knew,  was  r 
ey.  Few  outsiders  realize  that  man 
the  world's  550,000  ultra-Orthc 
Jews  live  on  the  edge  of  poverty, 
cause  so  many  of  their  men  spend  n 
of  their  lives  studying  in  yeshivas. 
haredim  have  never  been  a  wealthy 
pie.  When  the  Reichmanns,  by  far 
largest  source  of  ultra-Orthodox  c 
ity  in  the  world,  curtailed  their  gi 
as  they  veered  toward  bankruptc 
the  early  1990s,  the  haredim  face 
financial  crisis.  In  Israel,  in  a  sy; 
little  understood  outside  the  yesh 
powerful  rabbis  barter  political  ii 
ence  for  government  subsidies.  II 
so,  Rabbi  Schach's  influential  Pone.' 
Yeshiva  sat  with  broken  windows 
ceiling  tiles  hanging  like  loose  tec 


o  the  Tel  Aviv  haredim,  D> 
Reichmann  was  a  godssl 
"Part  of  my  job,"  one  o>| 
assistants  jokes,  "was  tc| 


T 

j»      mind  David  that  [the  n 
M      Reichmann  means  more 
Si      the  prime  minister  of  II 
C       sometimes."  Long  before 
*       Reichmanns'  financial  c 
David  had  cashed  out  most  ol 
stock  in  the  family's  Canadian  i 
panies,  giving  him  a  grubstake 
mated    at    $200    million    or    rrn_ 
Overnight  he  became  one  of  R  ffl 
Schach's  most  important  financial  11 
ers,  lavishing  money  throughout  I 
Aviv's  main  ultra-Orthodox  sut 
Bnei  Brak,  a  cluttered  warren  of 
row  streets  and  alleys  where  outs 
draw  suspicious  glances.  In  1991,  C 
took  Rachele  and  their  five  chil 
to  Israel  for   10  days  and  ende< 
staying,  eventually  putting  them  i 
a  house  in  Bnei  Brak. 

To   prepare   his   license   app 
tions,  Reichmann  looked  up  or 
his  uncles'  old  friends,  Gerald  L 
chairman  of  the  Walsh-Lowe 
communications  consulting  com  to) 
in  New  York.  "I  was  taken  abac  b) 


. 


it  a  polite,  gentle  young  man  this 
■  really  was,"  recalls  Lowe.  "He  al- 
/s  had  a  limo  waiting  outside  with 
»  or  three  haredim  waiting  for  three 
four  hours.  I  never  could  under- 
id  what  those  guys  did."  Lowe  Us- 
ed as  Reichmann  outlined  his  vague 
ns  for  an  Israeli  telecommunications 
pire.  "He  didn't  know  anything, 
:  nothing,  about  the  business.  He 
y  had  his  dreams,"  Lowe  recalls. 
n  sitting  there  thinking,  I  don't  think 
;  guy  has  any  idea  of  how  much 
ney  we're  talking  about  here.  I 
i,  'David,  do  you  really  know  what 
1're  getting  into?'  He  just  looked  at 

and  said  something  like  'But  I 
re  a  couple  hundred  million  dollars.' 
/as  like  'What!'  All  of  a  sudden  I 
i,  'Holy  smokes,  I've  got  a  client.'" 
sraeli  competitors  were  outraged 

1992  when  Reichmann  snapped 

four  of  the  government's  most 
ight-after  licenses— the  most  of  any 
)licant— despite  the  fact  his  new 
npany  had  no  offices  and  only  a 
ldful  of  employees.  "It's  like 
^communications  was  this  pond 
zen  over  by  Bezeq,"  one  competi- 

fumed  to  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
inally,  finally,  we  managed  to  break 

ice,  and  then  this  stranger  comes 
ng  with  his  fishing  rod  and  starts 
ling  out  all  the  fish." 

"^^  eichmann  named  his  com- 

B  pany  Darcom,  which  stood 

I  for   "Z)avid  and  i?achele's 

W  company."  He  and  his  first 

■^T    few  employees  set  up  shop 

A  in  the  basement  and  first 

;;■  floor  of  his  new  three-story 

Vl  villa  on  a  narrow  street  in 

^  Bnei  Brak,  an  area  so  con- 

;ted  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

/  land  for  a  home.  Reichmann  had 

lply  purchased  an  entire  apart- 

nt  building  and  begun  renovation 

what  became  one  of  the  grandest 

tnes  in  all  Tel  Aviv.  Off  the  en- 

nce  hall  was  a  library  lined  with 

ther-bound  religious  texts  where 

ichmann    studied.     An     elevator 

isked  visitors  upstairs  to  the  ele- 

nt  sitting  rooms.  While  just  two 

»cks  away  poor  haredim  lived  in  hov- 

alongside  trash-strewn  sandlots, 

:  Reichmanns  lived  in  splendor,  with 

Hitler,  maids,  two  nannies,  and  two 

vers  to  handle  their  four  cars,  in- 

ding  a  rare  Cadillac.  "When  they 


parked  the  cars  outside,"  recalls  a 
former  employee,  "they  practically 
blocked  the  road." 

While  Reichmann  spent  much  of 
his  time  shuttling  among  Tel  Aviv, 
Toronto,  and  New  York,  his  routines 
varied  little  when  he  was  in  Israel.  Every 
morning  he  studied  the  Torah  with  his 
chavruta,   or  study  partner,  a  Bnei 
Brak  rabbi.  Israeli  workdays  begin  at 
8,  but  Reichmann  didn't  arrive  at  the 
office  until  nearly  10,  prompting  some 
muttering  among  Darcom  executives  as 
the  company  grew.   Reichmann  was 
40  or  50  pounds  overweight,  and  many 
days  Rachele  sent  him  a  dietetic  lunch, 
then  phoned  his  secretary,  Mira,  and 
asked  her  to  keep  him  away  from  af- 
ternoon snacks.  But  Mira,  a  fash- 
ionable Israeli  woman  who  adored 
Reichmann,  could  seldom  resist  her 
boss.  Reichmann  would  finish  lunch 
and  beg  for  cookies,  and  she  would 
hand  them  over.  Then  he  would  head 
out  for  falafel.  "It  was  a  pleasure  to 
please  him."  Mira  sighs. 

Tuesday  nights   Reichmann   re- 
served   for    meeting   with    Rabbi 
Schach.  And  at  least  once  a  week 
he  began  accompanying  Rachele 
to  visit  Rabbi  Chaim  Lifshitz,  a 
renowned  Jerusalem  counselor,  to 
work  on  marital  difficulties.  Among 
the  couple's  problems,  friends  say, 
was  Rachele's  desire  to  become 
more  involved  with  Darcom;  David 
preferred  that  she,  like  other  ultra- 
Orthodox  wives,  remain  with  the 
children.  "He  didn't  want  to  go  [to 
counseling],  but  she  pushed  him," 
says  one  of  David's  Israeli  friends. 
"He  just  wanted  to  get  her 
off  his  back."  In  time,  David 
warmed  to  Rabbi  Lifshitz  and 
began  to  open  up,  confid- 
ing both  his  nagging  self- 
doubts     and     his     drug 
problem.  "He  became  his 
father    confessor,"    says 
Akiva  Mayer. 

It  was  Rabbi  Lifshitz 
who  recommended  that 
Reichmann     hire     the 
kindly  Mayer,  a  retired 
electronics     executive 
who  could  help  launch 
Darcom  while   advis- 
ing him  on  Israeli  busi- 
ness customs.   Mayer 
sat    down    regularly 
(Continued  on  page  125) 


i(!  only  version 
of  Reichmann's 

of  his  mistress. 


Top:  David  Reichmann 

on  the  roof  of  Darcom, 

his  Li  wiv communications 

company,  1994.  He  hoped 

someda)  to  dominate  telephone 

services  in  the  Middle  East. 

Below:  Rabhi  Schach  speaking  in 

viv,  1992.  He  was  both 

a  spiritual  mentor  to  Reichmann 

and  an  important  connection 

to  a  government  agency 

that  granted  licenses  for  Darcom. 
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The  weddings  of  her  dazzling  sisters — Pia  to  Christopher  Getty 

and  Marie-Chantal  to  Greece's  exiled  Crown  Prince  Pavlos — were  tough  acts 

to  follow.  But  when  the  lovely  Alexandra  Miller  married 

Alexandre  von  und  zu  Furstenberg,  BOB  COLACELLO  reports,  it  was  a 

three-day  whirl  of  truffles,  tiaras,  and  romance 


And  so  the  last  of  Robert 
and  Chantal  Miller's  three 
daughters,  Alexandra,  23, 
has  taken  her  trophy  hus- 
band, Prince  Alexandre 
von  und  zu  Furstenberg, 
25,  the  son  of  Prince  Egon 
and  Diane  von  Fiirsten- 
berg,  bringing  together  an 
American  fortune  made 
in  Asian  duty-free  shops 
since  the  Vietnam  War  and 
a  European  dynasty  whose 
title  goes  back  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Three 
years  ago  the  Millers'  eldest  daughter,  Pia,  exchanged 
vows  with  Christopher  Getty,  a  grandson  of  the 
late  oil  billionaire  J.  P.  Getty,  as  hundreds  of  In- 
donesian children  showered  them  with  rose  petals 
in  a  sunset  ceremony  on  a  mountaintop  in  Bali. 
Last  July  their  middle  daughter,  Marie-Chantal, 
wed  exiled  Crown  Prince  Pavlos  of  Greece  at  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  Saint  Sophia  in 
London,  with  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Britain, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Jordan  in  attendance. 
"This  wedding  was  the  nicest,"  says  a  private- 
jet-setter  of  the  three-day  celebration  held  in  New 
York  in  October,  which  began  on  a  Thursday  with 
a  black-tie  ball  for  650  in  Battery  Park,  at  the  tip 
of  Manhattan,  and  ended  with  a  Saturday  lun- 
cheon for  600  at  the  former  Phipps  estate  in  Old 


Westbury,  Long  Island.  "Pia's  was  a  fabulous 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  fantasy.  Marie-Chantal's  was  in- 
credible, but  almost  too  royal.  Alexandra's  felt 
more  like  a  real  family  party,  cozy  and  warm."  A 
New  York  guest  adds,  "The  Miller  girls  are  the 
best  thing  to  happen  to  high  society  since  the 
Cushing  sisters  arrived  on  the  scene  in  the  30s— 
and  went  on  to  become  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs. 
John  Hay  Whitney,  and  Mrs.  William  Paley." 

Of  course,  the  von  Fiirstenbergs  have  centuries 
of  advantageous  love  matches  behind  them.  The 
diamond  tiara  Alexandra  wore  with  her  Chanel  wed- 
ding gown  has  been  in  Alexandre's  family  since  an 
ancestor  of  his  married  a  descendant  of  Empress 
Josephine,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Napoleon. 
The  groom's  paternal  grandmother  was  born  Clara 
Agnelli,  of  Italy's  de  facto  royal  Fiat  family.  Di- 
ane von  Furstenberg,  the  daughter  of  a  Brussels 
department-store  owner,  turned  the  little  wrap 
dress  with  the  aristocratic  label  into  a  big-time 
fashion  and  fragrance  business  before  she  and 
Egon  divorced  in  1983.  Her  onetime  beau  and 
constant  adviser,  Silver  King  Communications  chair- 
man Barry  Diller,  gave  Alex  and  Alex,  as  the  new- 
lyweds  are  called,  a  jar  of  earth  in  which  he  had 
buried  a  check  for  property  in  Malibu,  where  they 
plan  to  settle. 

Nuanced  extravagance  seemed  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  wedding  festivities,  which  combined  70s  fri- 
volity and  80s  opulence  with  a  90s  sense  of  pro- 
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portion.  The  Millers  donated  a  substantial 
sum  to  the  Conservancy  for  Historic  Bat- 
tery Park  so  that  party  designer  Robert 
Isabell  could  begin  construction  on  two 
sumptuous  tents  a  week  before  the  "Alexan- 
der Ball,"  which  was  rumored  to  have 
cost  as  much  as  $4  million.  The  first  tent, 
a  bamboo-filled  winter  garden  facing  New 
York  Harbor,  was  for  sipping  cocktails 
and  watching  Grucci  fireworks  burst  over 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  second  tent  was 
a  block-long  red-black-and-gold  Chinese 
pavilion  with  a  pagoda  ceiling  for  dining 
and  dancing,  which  went  on  until  five  the 
next  morning.  There  were  four  courses  from 
Daniel  Boulud's  four-star  restaurant  (with 
black  and  white  truffles,  but  no  caviar), 
three  wines  (Veuve  Clicquot  champagne 
instead  of  the  showier  Cristal),  and  three 
bands:  fox-trot,  salsa,  and  Crystal  Waters, 
famous  for  her  socially  conscious  disco  hit 
"Gypsy  Woman  (She's  Homeless)." 

The  guest  list  also  spanned  the 
decades  and  mixed  European 
nobility,  New  York  society,  and 
Hollywood  power,  including 
Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Rothermere,  Princess  Firyal 
of  Jordan,  Lee  Radziwill  and 
Herbert  Ross,  Ronald  Perel- 
man  and  Patricia  Duff,  Priscil- 
la  Rattazzi  and  Christopher  Whittle,  Barbara 
Walters,  Sandy  Gall  in,  Francesco  Clemente, 
Taki  and  Alexandra  Theodoracopulos, 
Alecko  Papamarkou,  Ezra  and  Cecile 
Zilkha,  Leonard  and  Evelyn  Lauder,  Calvin 
and  Kelly  Klein,  and  Lynn  Wyatt.  Marisa 
Berenson,  with  her  teenage  daughter,  Star- 
lite  Randall,  and  Hiram  Keller,  the  star 
of  Fellini's  Satyricon,  mingled  with  Betsy 
Bloomingdale  and  Carroll  Petrie  in  their 
Reagan-red  ball  gowns.  Oscar  de  la  Renta 
glided  London  Sunday  Times  columnist 
Barbara  Amiel,  the  wife  of  Canadian 
press  grandee  Conrad  Black,  around  the 
dance  floor.  The  father  of  the  bride  jit- 
terbugged  with  his  dinner  partner,  Geor- 
gette Mosbacher,  whose  blue-sequined 
mermaid  gown  set  her  apart  from  the 
bopping  grondchildren  of  David  Niven, 
Estee  Lauder,  and  Charles  Engelhard  in 
their  sleek  satin  sheaths. 

Two  moi. lings  later,  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  on  Park  Avenue,  the 
wedding  Mass  was  officiated  by  the  pa- 
pal nuncio  to  the  United  Nations.  Almost 
all  the  male  guests  followed  instructions 
and  wore  gray  morning  coats  with  tails, 


as  did  the  security  men,  the  official  pho- 
tographers, and  Fran  Lebowitz.  The 
most  notable  exception  was  Fiat  chair- 
man Gianni  Agnelli,  who  marched  down 
the  aisle  in  a  navy  pin -striped  suit.  "He 
doesn't  want  to  be  photographed  in  the 
Italian  press  wearing  anything  fancy," 
whispered  a  titled  Venetian  sitting  in 
my  pew.  As  jewelry  designer  Kenneth 
Jay  Lane  later  put  it,  "I  wonder  if  the 
Millers  realize  that  the  Agnelli  clan  is 
much  more  complicated  than  the  roy- 
al house  of  Greece." 

As  the  chauffeured  Mer- 
cedes and  Lincoln  sedans  drove 
up  to  the  Phipps  estate,  the  driz- 
zle stopped  and  a  rainbow  ap- 
peared over  the  pair  of  round 
silk  tents— olive  green  for  drinks, 
saffron  for  lunch,  both  festooned 
with  boughs  of  autumn  leaves. 
It  was  all  so  romantic  that  even 
the  estranged  Jann  and  Jane  Wen- 
ner  put  their  arms  around  each 
other  and  posed  for  Jean  Pigozzi's 
camera  Bianca  Jagger  arrived  with 
publisher  Mortimer  Zuckerman, 
who  had  asked  her  to  change 
from  the  prim  yellow  suit  and  hat 
she  had  worn  to  church  into  "some- 
thing sexier"— a  black  velvet  coat 
over  a  gossamer  pink  slip  dress. 

"Your  Majesty,  Royal  Highness- 
es, Serene  Highnesses,  Highnesses, 
Excellencies,  milords,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men" was  the  way  Robert  Miller  addressed 
the  guests,  who  lunched  on  quail  stuffed 
with  figs  and  foie  gras  and  included  Queen 
Anne-Marie  of  Greece,  Mrs.  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  Prince  von  Schwarzen 
berg  from  Prague  and  Princess  Corsi- 
ni  from  Rome,  Republic  Bank  founder 
Edmond  Safra  and  his  wife,  Lily, 
C.  Z.  Guest,  Dolly  Parton,  and  the 
groom's  aunt,  Princess  Ira  von  Fiirsten- 
berg,  with  her  two  sons,  Prince 
Christoff  von  Hohenlohe  and  his 
brother,  Prince  Hubertus,  an  Austrian 
rock  singer.  The  toasts  that  followed 
were  a  veritable  love-in.  Egon  called 
Diane  "my  best  friend."  Diane 
praised  Chantal  Miller  as  "a  won- 
derful magician  who  makes  every- 
thing possible."  Finally,  the  groom 
raised  his  champagne  flute  to  his 
bride  and  declared,  "I  wish  every 
decision  I  have  to  make  in  life 
would  be  as  certain  as  my  deci- 
sion to  marry  Alexandra."  □ 


The  groom's 
parents,  Egon  and 
Diane  von 
I  Fiirstenberg. 


Alba  Clemente 

and  Victoria  Niarchos. 
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Marie-Chant  a  I 
of  Greece, 
the  bride's    , 
sister, 
dancing 
with  their 
father. 
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Calumet  Farm  owner 
Henryk  and 
Barbara  de  Kwia  ~ 
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The  bride's  parents, 
Robert  and 
Chantal  Miller. 


Maid  of  honor 

Tatiana  von  Fiirstenberg, 

the  groom's  sister, 

with  the  best  man, 

>4  FredStroh. 


Publisher 

lortimer  Zuckerman 

dancing  with 

human-rights  activist 

Bianca  Jagger. 
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The  fabulous 

Miller  sisters:  from 

left,  Pia  Getty, 

Marie-Chantal  of 

Greece,  and 

Alexandra  von 

it    Fiirstenberg. 
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V.F.  contributing      j 
editor  Wendy  Stark  i 
Morrissey  with 
Herbert  Ross  and 
Lee  Radziwill. 
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London's  Viscount 

and  Viscountess  Rothermere. 


Artist  Rois  Bleckner, 
photographer 
Kelly  Klein,  and  talent , 
manager  Sandy  Gallin. 
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nepnncipi 
of  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
leave  town-for  a  day  of  dancing 
in  the  rough.  BRUCE  WEBER 
gets  therfl-au  rraturel         _  _ 


A  MIDSUMMER 
DAYS  DREAM 

At  an  Adirondack  camp  in  upstate 

New  York,  New  York  City  Ballet  principal 

dancers  Damian  Woetzel.  Ethan  Stiefel, 

Albert  Evans,  Nilas  Martins,  Jock  Soto, 

and  Nikolaj  Hi'ibbe  take  a  dip. 
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At  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  color  be- 
longs in  the  costume  shop  and  black 
and  white  belongs  to  the  camera.  Sure, 
the  recent  history  of  the  company  has 
been  captured  on  Kodachrome,  but 
NYCB's  beginnings  were  recorded 
in  hues  of  ice,  pearl,  mist,  ash,  and 
onyx— stark  and  stylish  images  from 
the  intense  lenses  of  20th-century 
greats.  Such  as  Cartier-Bresson,  who 
snapped  ballet  master  George  Bal- 
anchine  giving  class,  and  turned  the  demonstration  of  a  step 
into  simple  scripture.  And  Eisenstaedt,  his  corps  girls 
framed  in  the  company's  big  picture  windows  on  Broad- 
way—Degas goes  Great  White  Way.  And  Penn,  whose 
Vogue  portraits  of  Mr.   B.  with  leading  ladies  have  a 
voyeuristic,  through-the-veil-of-imagination  intimacy. 

Most  profoundly  and  prolifically,  there  was  George  Piatt 
Lynes.  His  association  with  the  company  was  continu- 
ous and  official  through  the  40s  and  50s.  Remembering 
Lynes,  photographer  Martha  Swope  (who  took  over  his     ^^ 
position  in  the  60s,  making  the  leap  to  performance 
shots)  writes  in  the  preface  to  the   1973  coffee-table 
book  The  New  York  City  Ballet,  "When  the  company 
was  younger  and  there  was  more  time,  often  whole 
evenings  were  spent  in  his  studio.  ...  He  himself  of- 
ten painted  the  background  for  his  photographs."  Lynes's 
stroboscopic  camera  knew  more  gradations  of  gray  than 
God.  He  made  a  delicious  mystery  of  halftones,  and 
could  aerate  a  classroom  shot  with  heavenly  light. 

But  then,  George  Balanchine  also  broke  through  in 
black  and  white.   His  Apollo 
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ute  and  goldti 

retrievers.  Le< 

Hiibbe,  Dam; 

Woetzel,  Eth; 

Albert  Evan: 

Nilas  Martii 
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SIXTH  POSITION 

Woetzel.  Stiefel, 

Evans.  Hiibbe,  Soto,  and 

Marlins  strike  a  pose. 

Below,  Nilas  Martins  on 

deck.  Opposite, 

Jock  Soto. 


apotheosis  in  alabaster;  his  Agon,  a  black-tights  affair, 
response  to  dancers  who  wanted  to  sunbathe  and  then 
onstage,  he  said,  No,  their  skin  should  be  the  color  of 
reeled  apple.  In  this  garden,  line  was  the  sublime,  and 
i  best  way  to  see  the  choreographer's  architectural  art, 
note  the  play  of  muscle  in  space,  to  trace  the  sculp- 
al  shadows  at  shoulder,  calf,  and  ab,  was  in  the  ab- 
lce  of  distraction. 

Ballet  is  an  interior  art,  and  even  the  company's 
tdoor  stills  sometimes  stayed  inside,  like  Lynes's 
idio  shoot  of  Jones  Beach:  some  sand  on  the  floor, 
rivas  clouds,  ballerinas  in  bikinis.  But  if  you  have 
mmper  crop  of  classical-dance  guys— territorial,  tech- 
:al  whiz  kids— why  not  open  up  the  equation,  let 
!  elements  in?  Decamping  to  Arden— no,  the  Adiron- 
cks— with  photographer  Bruce  Weber  (his  camera 
stranger  to  lush  musculature),  NYCB  principal 
:n  Damian  Woetzel,  Jock  Soto,  Albert  Evans,  Ni- 
i  Martins,  Ethan  Stiefel,  and  Nikolaj  Hiibbe  gam- 
led  with  gusto.  A  Greek  god  here,  some  Fancy 
ee  there,  prodigal  posing,  and  visual  echoes  in 
2  air— you  could  say  Weber  and  friends  had  a 
Id  day.  In  historically  correct  shades  of  gray. 

—LAURA   JACOBS 
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I. ike  Nijihsky,  who  shocked  Paris 
in  Le Suae  da  Pritttemps, 
John  (Galliano  gels  his  kicks  from 
amazing  leaps.  His  latest— to  Givenchv's 
salon  arida  new  collection  thai  hits 
more  notes  than  Stravinsky. 
Opposite:  Naomi  Campbell  gets  her 
stroll  on  in  silk  talfeta  with  a 
silk  corsage  of  Edwardian  blossoi 


The  fey  chic  of 

John  Galliano  has  begun 

its  reign  at  the  House  of 

Givenchy.  In  Pans, 

CATHY  HORYN  watches 


T/i\ 


ravisL 


nor 


collection  flips  fashions  skirts, 
exposing  the  lust 
beneath  the  lace 
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ohn  Galliano,  whose  first  haute 
couture  collection  for  the  House  of 
Givenchy  debuts  this  month,  is 
Boldini  in  braids,  Sargent  in  a  tutu.  Y 
exhilarates  as  he  agitates.  Where  other 
fashion  designers  channel-surf  for  trend; 
(look  for  Baywatch  this  spring).  Gallian 
is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  old-fashioned 
couturiers  who  do  it  all— from  inspiration  c 
He  is  obsessed  with  images  of  ladies  in  flight  ancv 
plight— fleeing  their  homelands  with  only  a  frilly 
wrapper  clutched  to  their  naked  bosoms.  Not  onhl 
his  women  succumb  to  temptation,  they  bite  into 
heartily.  His  creative  terrain  stretches  from 
Fielding's  lusty  landscapes  to  the  recher<j 
salons  of  the  Marchesa  Casati.  And 
despite  their  baroque  vexations,  tho 
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WINGING  IT 


Campbell  again 
(right):  in  a  broderie  anglaise 
jacket  with  Brancusi- 
inspired  butterfly  braids. 
And  again  (opposite):' 
-as  homecoming 
queen  in  a  chiffon  dress 
with  co-ruler 
Marcus  Schenkenberg, 
who  wears  a  Wedgwood- 
blue  taffeta  shirt. 
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creatures  of  his  imagination  (is  it  sex,  genius,  or  rock  'n' 
roll  that  spurs  him  on?)  always  manage  to  land  on 
their  feet— looking  slightly  flushed  and  rosy-cheeked  in 
their  astral  frocks,  but  no  more  so  than  if  they  had 
spent  the  night  dancing  at  Les  Bains. 

The  setting  for  the  debut  of  his  own  spring  1996  collection 
was  a  venerable  Parisian  theater  near  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  From  the  moment  the  curtain  rose— revealing  the 
fact  that  half  the  audience  members  were  seated  on  the 
stage— it  was  clear  that  Galliano  was  putting  on  a 
performance  as  bawdy  as  Hogarth's  18th-century  scenes 
and  as  lewd  as  Las  Vegas.  There  was  Shalom  Harlow, 
her  hair  glazed  with  cellophane,  striding  across  the  stage 
like  an  elegant  ostrich  in  a  white  tutu  and  then— flip!— 
showing  her  bare  bottom.  One  didn't  know  whether  the 
assembled  fashion  pros  were  watching  themselves  through 


the  enormous  looking  glass  on  the  stage,  or  whether 
they  were  watching  Kristen  McMenamy  watch  her  heav 
bosom  in  a  wasp-waisted  black  gown.  There  was 
ravishment  in  the  air;  it  was  a  night  for  Lady  Booby's  hr 

Galliano,  who  lately  has  been  wearing  his  dark  hai 
plaited  in  the  noble-savage  mode,  will  strike  some  as  t 
hopelessly  romantic  for  these  straitlaced  times.  At 
Givenchy  they  apparently  don't  think  so.  Yet  the  new 
collaboration  has  sparked  some  wags.  The  British 
press  has  been  bleating  loudly  about  Galliano's  sellin 
out;  it's  as  if  Clarissa  Harlowe  had  married  Lovelace 
and  opened  a  discount  emporium.  One  scribe  even 
called  Galliano  and  his  longtime  muse,  Lady  Harlecl 
"the  Marge  and  Homer  Simpson  of  haute  couture," 

There's  only  one  response  to  that:  Lighten  up,  darlin 
it's  a  tutu  world.  □ 
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Left:  Galliano1!*  full-blown 

coat  of  white  ottoman  pique  was  ii 

by  Balenciaga.  Right:  Not 

this  evening  dress  of  satin  crepe  Ga 

personal  favorite  from  his  lai 

spring  collection,  it  is  already  on 

_.^(.    best-selling  d 


LINE  MANAGER 

Peggy  Siegal  on  the  phone 

in  her  Miata  convertible 

near  her  Wainscott, 

Long  Island,  home. 
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one  from  Carl  Bernstein  to  Barry  Diller 
to  Anjelica  Huston— at  the  East  Hamp- 
ton home  of  Howard  Stringer,  the  chair- 
man and  C.E.O.  of  Tele-TV,  to  celebrate 
the  publication  of  former  Washington 
Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee's  memoirs,  A 
Good  Life.  She  turned  out  two  sepa- 
rate-but-equal star-studded  groups— one 
at  the  East  Hampton  Cinema,  the 
other  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
for  screenings  of  MGM's  Get  Shorty. 
She  was  present,  along  with  Interview 
owner  Peter  Brant  and  telecommuni- 
cations entrepreneur  Neil  Hirsch,  at 
the  creation  of  the  Bridgehampton  Polo 
Club.  And  she  organized  a  fund-rais- 
ing dinner  at  the  beachfront  home  of 
publishing  tycoon  Mort  Zuckerman  for 
Steven  Spielberg's  Survivors  of  the 


been  married.  This  is  a  sensitive  area, 
and  Em  not  ready  to  talk  about  it." 

A  few  days  later,  however,  she  calls 
from  her  weekend  house  in  Wainscott, 
Long  Island,  which  is  decorated  with 
prints  of  horses  and  sailing  ships  and 
oil  paintings  of  other  people's  long-lost 
relatives.  "Eve  never  figured  out  why 
Eve  never  been  married,"  she  says,  her 
voice  reverberating  through  a  speaker- 
phone  in  her  bathroom,  where,  she  in- 
forms me,  she  is  putting  on  her  makeup. 
"Eve  talked  to  shrinks  about  this.  Do 
I  just  accept  it?  Do  I  want  the  world 
to  read  that  Em  not  good  at  this?  To 
this  day.  when  I  have  a  date,  my  moth- 
er tells  me,  'Peggy,  show  cleavage!' 

"Look,"  she  continues,  "Eve  had 


in.  I  can  categorize  these  circles,  ch  ^ 
the  brightest  and  the  most  talented 
each  circle,  and  put  them  togeth 
one  list.  That's  why  the  names  01 
list  are  broken  down  into  categ 
like  Social,  Junior  Social,  Literary, 
sic,  Film,  Sports,  Models,  Bach 
Business,  Politics,  and  Media  Eli 
Society  in  the  old  sense  of  a  V 
ascendancy  may  be  dead,  but  Sieg 
trying  to  create  a  new  kind  of  s 
register— one  composed  of  people 
are  prominent  in  the  worlds  of  e 


tainment,  information,  and  techn  »!;- 


gy.  This  group  is  not  just  ano 
version  of  nouveau  society.  "Th<: 
fundamentally  different  from  the 
money  of  several  years  ago," 
screenwriter  David  Freeman.  "I 
then,  new  money  wanted  to  live  in  V 
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Shoah   Visual   History   Foundation 
which  videotapes  the  testimony  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

Siegal  has  a  reputation  for  being  a 
screamer,  and  has  been  known  to 
make  people  get  up  and  move  at  her 
screenings  if  they  dared  to  take  a  seat 
reserved  for  a  "face"  that  is,  some- 
one whose  picture  may  possibly  ap- 
pear in  the  next  day's  newspapers  or 
on  television.  But  she  can,  when  she 
chooses,  sound  perfectly  reasonable. 
"I  am  paid  to  create  a  public  salon,'' 
she  says.  "I  give  parties  for  movie  stu- 
dios and  other  clients  to  generate 
press  coverage.  That's  what  Em  all 
about  bringing  people  together.  Every- 
one needs  to  feel  that  they  belong." 

"Do  you  feel  that  you  belong?"  I  ask. 

"People  don't  know  much  about 
my  private  life,"  she  says,  stiffening 
visibly.  "I  have  to  deal  with  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  single  woman.  There  are 
so  many  single  women  in  the  city. 
Why  are  people  so  amazed  or  curious 
that  Em  not  married?  I  kind  of  feel 
that  I'll  be  judged  because  Eve  never 
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unsuccessful  relationships  with  three 
blond  super-Wasps.  You  know,  Picasso 
had  his  Blue  Period.  Well,  I've  had  my 
blond  period.  Everybody  wants  to  have 
family,  children,  a  home.  In  a  society 
that  is  so  fluid,  it's  harder  and  harder 
to  establish  a  stable  relationship.  In  all 
honesty,  there's  no  one  out  there.  There 
are  no  men.  I've  got  25,000  names  in 
my  computer,  but  there  aren't  a  lot  of 
good  candidates  on  that  list." 

'  'm  going  to  show  you  something 
that  I've  never  shown  anyone 
else  before,"  she  tells  me  one 
day  in  her  office.  Directly  in 
front  of  us  is  a  Gateway  2000 
computer,  and  with  the  stroke 
.of  a  key  the  screen  fills  with 
an  Alpha  4  database  containing  her 
legendary  list  of  names. 

"This  list,"  she  says,  "is  the  nerve 
center  of  my  business.  I  understand 
the  social  caste  system  and  the  different 
concentric  circles  that  people  travel 


buildings,  and  they  prayed  they  cc 
get  into  the  Racquet  Club.  This 
group  doesn't  care  about  that  Wasp  II 
of  thing.  They're  making  staggering  s^ 
of  money,  and  they  can  command 
attention  of  the  world  without 
trappings  of  family  or  connect^ 
Their  validation  doesn't  come  f 
sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Astor." 

"My  job  is  to  create  a  buzz  for1 
client's  film  or  book  or  event,"  Si 
explains,  "and  if  I  turn  out  three 
four  great  faces,  I  can  get  incredJ 
coverage.  The  clients  always  wan 
many  movie  stars  as  possible,  and 
ter  movie  stars,  other  entertain 
On -camera  TV  personalities  have 
come  the  media  stars.  You  start  \ 
Tom  Brokaw,  Peter  Jennings,  Bart  i 
Walters,  and  Diane  Sawyer.  I  h 
found  people  like  60  Minutes  co 
spondents  generally  like  to  conn 
the  evening  is  interesting  enough.  T 
have  a  good  time.  Wouldn't  you 
to  see  a  movie  in  a  museum  and  h  ' 
a  free  dinner  with  famous  peoj 
After  all,  this  is  not  root-canal  woi  ' 


ifter  her  invitations  go  out,  she  al- 

s  follows  up  with  faxed  "photo  tip 

its"— teasers  that  list  the  names  of 

"confirmed  arrivals."  At  each  of 

parties,  she  personally  stands  at 

gate,  keeping  the  barbarians  out. 

has  become  so  closely  identified  with 

parties  that  when  Barbara  Davis, 

wife  of  movie  mogul  Marvin  Davis, 

ted  her  to  the  Davises'  40th-wedding- 

iversary  party  in  East  Hampton  last 

lmer  some  guests  automatically  as- 

led  that  Peggy  Siegal  had  put  the 

ning  together.  She  hadn't. 

lome  of  Siegal's  peers  disapprove 

her  and  all  that  she  stands  for. 

te  unfortunate  part  is  the  taste  ele- 

it,"  says  a  studio  marketing  execu- 


and  therefore  someone  more  useful  to 
her— has  filled  his  place.  "She  toadies 
upward,'1  says  an  entertainment  re- 
porter. "She  hasn't  broken  the  L.A. 
power  structure,  so  she  goes  for  the 
New  York  socialite  thing.  Her  goal  is 
to  be  a  social  force  in  the  mold  of 


PEGGY'S  LIST 

From  far  left:  Siegal  at  the  premiere 

of  The  Firm  in  New  York, 

1993;  with  ex-Time  Warner  executive 

Michael  Fuchs  at  an  HBO  premiere  in 

East  Hampton,  1992;  with  her 

friend  Claudia  Cohen  and  Claudia's 

friend  Senator  Al  D'Amato,  1995; 

with  Michael  Douglas  in  1988; 

with  Don  Johnson  at  a  fete  in 

East  Hampton,  1993;  at  a  book  party 

for  Ben  Bradlee's  autobiography 

given  by  Howard  Stringer  in 

East  Hampton,  1995. 


Blaine  Trump."  She  has  had  fallings- 
out  with  many  people  in  Hollywood, 
including  powerful  agents  at  CAA  and 
ICM  and  high-ranking  figures  at  the 
studios.  According  to  one  marketing 
executive,  "Just  about  anybody  who  has 
any  clout  in  Hollywood  has  been  an- 
gry with  her  at  one  time  or  another." 

By  and  large,  however,  Sie- 
gal is  admired  as  a  color- 
ful throwback  to  such  old 
masters  of  the  publicity 
game  as  Bill  Doll,  who 
was  the  press  agent  for 
Barnum  and  Bailey,  and 
Ernie  Anderson,  who  is  memorialized 
in  the  halls  of  f  lackdom  for  getting  Louis 
Armstrong  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 


:.  "This  is  where  she  is  losing  ground. 
:  is  so  co-opted  by  New  York  so- 
y—all those  lavish  gift  baskets,  the 
zy  gilding  of  the  lily— that  you  end 
with  events  that  feel  like  someone 
rying  too  hard.  Peggy  Siegal  events 

a  little  more  grand  and  preten- 
js  than  the  occasion  deserves.  Then 
re's  the  larger  problem.  So  many  peo- 

are  reluctant  to  work  with  her. 
u  come  to  realize  in  the  end  that 
l  are  first  and  foremost  there  for 

greater  glory  of  Peggy  Siegal,  and 
ondarily  for  the  client." 
\mong  journalists,  stories  of  her 
leness  are  legendary.  She  thinks  noth- 
;  of  calling  up  a  reporter  and  de- 
ring,  "You  are  coming  to  the 
eening  tonight!"  If  the  reporter  de- 
nes, she  hectors  him  until  he  ac- 
)ts.  Worse,  she  has  been  known  to 
'ite  a  reporter  to  a  party,  only  to 
invite  him  at  the  last  minute  be- 
ase  someone  more  prominent— some- 
e  further  up  the  media  food  chain, 


It  took 
me  six  years  to 

ruin  Aspen. 

It  only  took  me 

five  years  to 

ruin  the 

Hamptons.'' 


"Peggy's  very  bold,  very  smart,  and 
she's  got  a  real  sense  of  the  market- 
place," says  billionaire  Ronald  Perel- 
man,  who  was  once  married  to  Siegal's 
best  friend,  TV  gossip  reporter  Clau- 
dia Cohen.  Mickey  Schulhof,  the  C.E.O. 
of  the  Sony  Corporation  of  America, 
uses  her  every  summer  to  throw  a 
huge  bash  at  his  East  Hampton  home, 
and  says,  "Peggy's  developed  celebrity 
networking  into  a  science." 

"I  think  she  has  excited  a  lot  of  at- 
tention because  she's  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  made  famous  people  go 
to  the  Hamptons,"  columnist  Liz  Smith 
tells  me.  "In  the  old  days  of  Walter 
Winchell,  there  was  a  concentrated 
nightlife  in  Manhattan— Toots  Shor, 
the  Stork  Club,  El  Morocco,  the  Lit- 
tle Club,  Swing  Street.  Now  life  is 
enormously  diffused  in  Manhattan,  and 
the  places  that  you  can  go  to  see  fa- 
mous people  are  uncertain.  Maybe  a 
Broadway  opening,  or  a  charity  par- 
ty, or  a  big  screening. 

"The  East  (Continued  on  page  118) 
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ROBERT  LACEY  brings  down 

the  gavel  on  a  season  in  which  Sotheby's 

hard-charging  C.E.O.,  Diana  Brooks, 

and  her  ruthless  Christie's  counterpart, 

Christopher  Davidge,  chased 

after  glittering  prizes  like  Pamela 

Harriman's  $20  million  paintings  and 

Jackie  O's  estate 


OUR  MISS 
BROOKS 

Dede  Brooks  in 
her  office  with 
van  Gogh's  Thicket, 
which  sold  in 
November  1995 
for  $26.95  mil  lion - 
nearly  three  times 
the  estimated  value. 
Inset,  A.  Alfred 
Taubman,  her  boss, 
at  New  York's 
Winter  Antiques 
Show,  1995. 
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be  crazy  if  I 

ran  this 


without 

paying 

attention  to 

(Jhnsties. 


arly  in  February 
1995,  the  70th- 
birthday  party 
of  A.  Alfred 
Taubman,  chair- 
man of  Sothe- 
by's, provoked 
severe  conges- 
tion at  Palm 
Beach  Interna- 
tional Airport. 
Never  had  so  many  private  jets  de- 
scended from  so  many  different  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  Yet  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  consternation 
among  the  guests,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taubman  had  requested  white  dinner 
jackets. 

Realtor  Frank  Shields  (father  of 
Brooke  and  operator  of  Palm  Beach's 
chic-est  sandwich  bar)  obstinately 
wore  black  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  several  thousand  dollars  change 
hands  among  guests  who  had  bet 
that  someone  would  have  the  nerve 
to  ignore  the  decree.  London  deco- 
rator Nicholas  Haslam  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  borrowing  a  white  jacket  from 
his  friend  Lord  Hindlip,  chairman  of 
Christie's  Europe. 

It  was  a  good-humored  evening.  In 
his  birthday  speech  the  septuagenari- 
an dug  into  the  small  print  of  his 
wine-auction  sales  to  read  out  the  warn- 
ing that  "in  old  wines  there  is  always 
a  risk  of  severe  cork  failure,"  and  he 
looked  after  his  guests  with 
his  famous  attention 
to  detail.  The  Palm 
Beach  police,  dis- 
guised to  blend  in  with 
the  company,  watched 
over  the  ladies'  hand- 
bags when  they  got  up 
to  dance. 

Only  one  detail  had 
been  overlooked.  Less 
than  a  mile  up  the  beach, 
Donald  Trump  was  in 
the  process  of  convert- 
ing his  mansion,  Mar-a- 
Lago,  which  had  been  built 
by  Marjorie  Merriweather 
Post,  into  a  country  club. 
Two   weeks   later   he   an- 
nounced that  the  sale  of  Mar- 
a-Lago's  surplus  furniture 
would  be  through  Christie's. 
"Why  didn't  you  sell  it 
through  Sotheby's?"  an  ag- 
grieved Al  Taubman  reportedly 


asked  Trump  the  next  time  they  met. 

"Why  wasn't  I  invited  to  your  par- 
ty?" replied  an  equally  aggrieved 
Tramp,  who  later  received  a  concilia- 
tory letter  from  Mrs.  Taubman. 

When  it  comes  to  the  rivalry  between 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's,  even  birth- 
day parties  are  part  of  the  battle. 

One  day  two  years 
earlier,  in  the  spring 
of  1993,  Diana  D. 
Brooks,  then  head 
of  Sotheby's  U.S. 
and  today  C.E.O. 
of  Sotheby's  world- 
wide, was  lunching 
in  London  at  Har- 
ry's Bar.  Blonde,  45,  American,  and 
unbelievably  dynamic,  Brooks  is  known 
as  Dede  (pronounced  Dee  Dee)  to 
everyone  in  the  art  world  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Christopher  Davidge,  50, 
graying,  English,  unbelievably  dynamic, 
and  the  chief  executive  of  Christie's 
worldwide  since  1989.  Davidge  refers 
to  Dede  as  Mrs.  Brooks. 

Christopher  Davidge  was  not  at 
lunch  with  Dede  Brooks.  As  heads  of 
rival  companies  that  compete  annu- 
ally for  $2.5  billion  worth  of  busi- 
ness, they  do  not  have  a  social 
relationship.  But  Davidge  was  very 
much  a  presence,  because  his  six 
years  at  the  head  of  Christie's  have 
seen  a  dramatic  revision  of  the  tra- 
ditional Sotheby's/Christie's  ratio  of 
the  world  art-auction  market.  For  many 
years  60-40  in  Sotheby's  favor,  it  has 
shifted  dangerously  close  to  50-50  since 
the  advent  of  Davidge,  and  Brooks 
was  trying  to  reverse  that  trend. 

Her  guest  was  David  MacConnal- 
Mason,  head  of  the  MacConnal-Ma- 
son  Gallery  for  38  years  and  more  re- 
cently adviser  to  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber 
in  the  composer's  creation  of  an  art 
collection  destined  one  day  to  hang  in 
the  Sir  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  Gallery 
on  London's  South  Bank.  In  1993  the 
star  painting  of  the  collection  was  a 
Canaletto,  purchased  at  Christie's  for 
£10.2  million  ($17.7  million),  and  Sothe- 
by's London  office  had  been  keeping 
careful  note  of  how  many  other  pur- 
chases Lloyd  Webber  had  been  mak- 
ing through  their  competitor. 

Which  way,  Brooks  asked  David  Ma- 
son, did  he  see  the  Lloyd  Webber 
collection  going?  And  she  grew  very 
focused  when  she  heard  that  the  com- 
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1744:  Sotheby's 
founder,  Samuel  Baker, 
conducts  his  first 
auction,  of  the  457- 
book  library  of 
Sir  John  Stanley, 
which  sells  for  £826. 

.  _  loio  Auction  of 

Napoleon's  library. 

„lu:  WithaFrans 
Hals  sale,  Sotheby's 
switches  its  emphasis 
from  books  to  art  in 
general. 

1 5)  J  0 :  At  the  black-tie  evening  auction  of 
the  Goldschmidt  Collection— attended  by 
Somerset  Maugham,  Dame  Margot  Fonteyn, 
Kirk  Douglas,  and  Lady  Churchill— American 
financier  Paul  Mellon  buys  Cezanne's 
Gorgon  ait  Gilet  Rouge  for  $618,200,  more  than 
seven  times  the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for  a 
modern  painting  at  a  British  auction. 

1"77:  Sotheby's  goes  public. 

I J  0  0 :  Alt  red  Taubman 
leads  a  consortium 
that  purchases  all  shares, 
taking  the  company 
private  again.  (In  1988. 
he  takes  it  public  again.) 
Sotheby's  sells  the 
Gospels  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  the  12th-century 
Duke  of  Saxony, 

for  $11.3  million,  the  '    * 

highest  price  paid  up  to 
then  for  a  work  of  art.  Van  Gogh's  Irises: 

$53.9  million. 

1 9  8  7 :  The  Duchess  

of  Windsor's  jewelry  is 
auctioned  in  Geneva. 
Elizabeth  Taylor  buys  a 
clip  replicating  the  crown 
and  feathered  crest 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  $623,300. 

1    1988:  Andy 

Warhol's  estate, 
everything  from 
^  quality  furniture  to 

cookie  jars,  sells 
for  $25.3  million. 

1  "Do:  Vivien 
Leigh's  best- 
1         actress  Oscar  for 
(pone  with  the 
n'ind;\s  sold  for 
$563,500. 


poser  was  interested  in   Picasso's 
Blue  Period. 

Blue  Period  Picassos  are  hard  to 
come  by.  Like  a  flawless  white  dia- 
mond or  a  perfect  Faberge  egg,  they 
are  the  embodiment  of  rarity  and 
massive  purchasing  power,  and  Dede 
Brooks  responded  quickly.  Within  a 
week  Sotheby's  two  top  Impressionist 
and  modern  experts,  David  Nash 
and  Alex  Apsis,  had  been  flown 
from  New  York  to  London  with 
the  single  purpose  of  meeting  David 
Mason  and  briefing  him  on  Blue 
Period  Picassos— where  they  are 
and  who  owns  them. 

The  two  experts  told  Mason 
everything  they  knew  about  the 
diminishing  number  of  these  ear- 
ly Picassos  still  outside  museums, 
with  one  notable  exception.  They 
did  not  mention  the  artist's  1903 
Portrait  of  Angel  Fernandez  de  Soto. 
Sometimes  known  as  "The  Ab- 
sinthe Drinker,"  this  powerful  can- 
vas, indigo  from  corner  to  corner, 
depicts  the  twisted  features  of  a 
friend  and  fellow  roisterer  in  turn- 
of-the-century  Paris,  and  is  an  ac- 
knowledged masterpiece. 
Brought  to  America  in 
1936  by  a  New  York  deal- 
er, the  portrait  of  Angel 
de  Soto  had  been  in  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  un- 
til after  the  war,  when  it 
was  acquired  by  Donald 
and  Jean  Stralem,  a  cul- 
tivated young  couple  who 
were  assembling  one  of  the 
great  private  art  collections  of  Man- 
hattan. Donald  Stralem  was  an  in- 
vestment banker,  his  wife  a  Lehman 
heiress  (as  in  the  now  defunct  bro- 
kerage firm  Shearson  Lehman),  and 
the  couple  proudly  displayed  the 
Angel  de  Soto  in  the  library  of 
their  Park  Avenue  apartment.  The 
heavy  blue  portrait  hung  over  their 
fireplace  for  nearly  half  a  centu- 
ry, beyond  the  death  of  Donald 
Stralem  in  1976  and  on  into  the 
80s,  when,  rumor  had  it,  the  ex- 
plosion  of  art-auction   prices 
prompted  Mrs.  Stralem  to  think 
about  putting  the  picture  up  for 
sale. 

But  Sotheby's  knew  that  Mrs. 


Stralem's  discussions  about  selling 
had  been  exclusively  with  Christie's. 

Jean  Stralem  liked  Christie's.  She  liked 
their  Englishness  and  charm  when  the) 
came  around  to  tea.  Sotheby's  was  En- 
glish as  well,  but  in  a  different  wAjf 
The  old  Etonians  were  not  so  much  k 
evidence,  and  since  Alfred  Taubman': 
takeover  in  1983,  Sotheby's  had  effec- 
tively become  an  American  company. 

In  the  course  of  her  widowhood,  Jear 
Stralem  had  come  to  lean  quite  heavih 
on  Christie's  for  advice  about  her  pic- 
tures, so  it  was  natural  that  she  should  ■ 
turn  to  them  when  she  wondered  abou!  - 
selling  the  Angel  de  Soto  portrait  in  the  " 
late  1980s.  Assessing  the  then  booming : 
art  market,  Christie's  told  her  they  woulc  t 
guarantee  her  $40  million  if  she  consigneo  I 
the  Picasso  to  them,  meaning  that  the) '  ■ 
would  stand  the  loss  if  the  paintinj  I 
went  for  a  lower  price. 

Guarantees  can  be  a  risky  business 
because  the  auction  house  becomes  thi !  • 
owner  of  any  property  it  does  noil> 
sell,  and  must  keep  it,  or  try  to  un .:■' 
load  it,  almost  invariably  at  a  loss.  It- 
1990,  Sotheby's  guaranteed  the  heir: 
of  Henry  Ford  II  an  estimated  $5 
million  on  a  collection  of  picture^ 
which  went  at  auction  for  millions  lesrt': 
But  prices  were  soaring  when  Christie':' 
made  their  offer  to  Jean  Stralem,  an 
it  was  part  of  the  guarantee  agreiii 
ment  that  if  the  Picasso  exceedei  > 
$40  million  the  auction  house  stoo1 ' 
to  make  "overage,"  or  extra  commi 
sion,  in  return  for  taking  the  risk. 

In  the  end,  Jean  Stralem  and  hit 
lawyers  decided  not  to  sell  her  collet  ; 
tion  in  her  lifetime.  The  paintinj 
hung  on  her  walls  at  941   Park  A' " 
enue,  and  when  she  went  on  vacatiO' 
they  went  on  holiday  as  well,  put  c  t 
display  to  the  public  in  the  Lehrm 
galleries  at  the  Metropolitan  Museur 

Yet  Mrs.  Stralem  felt  strongly  corU 
mitted  to  Christie's.  As  she  develops  | 
infirmities  in  her  later  years,  the  auctk 
house  stored  her  sculptures  for  her  asi  I 
favor,  free  of  charge.  Confident  that  t 
Angel  de  Soto  would  one  day  be  thei 
Christie's  had  even  been  heard  to  bo< 
that  they  were  mentioned  in  the  will 

So  Nash  and  Apsis  of  Sotheb) 
had  not  seriously  misled  David  Mas< 
in  April  1993  when  they  failed  to 
elude  "The  Absinthe  Drinker"  in  t 


Picasso's  Angel  Fernandez 
de  Soto:  $29.2  million. 


The  first  order  of  business  ev 


» 


)f  Blue  Period  Picassos  they  thought 
it  interest  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber. 
t  portrait  was  a  sale  that  belonged 
rocably  to  the  competition. 

rhat    was    until    De- 
cember    20,     1994, 
when  Jean  Stralem 
died  at  the  age  of  86. 
Late  December  is  the 
season    when    Soth- 
eby's and  Christie's 
traditionally      lock 
horns  in  the  battle  to 
lire  the  paintings  they  will  be  auc- 
ing  in  their  showpiece  sales  the 
•wing  spring,  and  in  December  1994 
struggle  was  particularly  keen. 
he  most  newsworthy  property  avail- 
to  the  rival  houses  was  the  trio 
)aintings— a  Picasso,  a  Matisse, 
a  Renoir— being  offered  by  Pamela 
riman  to  raise  the  $20  million  or 
he  reportedly  needed  to  settle  the 
;uit  brought  against  her  by  her 
riman  relatives  for  allegedly  act- 
irresponsibly  in  managing  the  es- 
of  her  late  husband.  Less  flashy 
more  valuable  was  the  $30  mil- 
collection  of  paintings,  sculp- 
s,  and  prints  being  offered  by 
iela  Colin  Harlech  and  her  broth- 
talph  Colin  Jr.  Their  parents,  Ralph 
Georgia  Colin,  had  been  collec- 
in  the  style  of  Donald  and  Jean 
lem.  Ralph  Colin  was  a  powerful 
rer,  the  founder  of  the  Art  Deal- 
Association  of  America. 
n  auction -house  pitch  for  busi- 
has  all  the  drama  and  surplus 
ies  appropriate  to  a  deal  worth 
ions.  The  auction-house  delega- 
arrives  with  mock-up  catalogues 
ingenious  marketing  suggestions; 
994,  Christie's  won  the  battle  for 
much-coveted  Rudolf  Nureyev 
when  they  suggested  re-creating 
dancer's  fantastic  salon  in  the  Dako- 
But  the  lawyers  and  accountants 
>  represent  the  sellers  are  looking 
he  bottom  line— reduced  commis- 
rates,  guarantees,  and  a  defined 
keting  budget— and  early  in  1995 
istie's  came  up  with  all  of  these, 
y  went  into  the  pre-auction  auc- 
s  determined  to  outbid  Sotheby's, 
they  succeeded.   One  morning 
y  in  January,  Dede  Brooks  got  a 


phone    call    informing    her    that 
Christie's  had  beaten  Sotheby's  to 
the  Harriman  paintings,  and  some 
off-the-record  sounding  out  of  the 
Colin  executors  made  it  clear  that 
unless  Sotheby's  improved  their  of- 
fer they  would  lose  that  as  well. 

"I  wasn't  particularly  upset  about 
losing  the  Harriman,"  remembers 
Brooks.  "We  had  gone  as  far  as  we 
could  go.  But  Colin,  that  was  a 
more  difficult  one." 

It  was  a  moment  that  called  for 
some  skilled  poker  playing,  since 
Sotheby's  had  decided  that  while 
they  would  be  happy  to  win  the  con- 
test for  the  Colin  treasures  what 
they  really  wanted  to  sell  was 
the  Stralem  collection,  which 
Christie's  had  always  assumed 
to  be  theirs.  At  $50  million,  Stralem 
was  worth  as  much  as  Colin  and 
Harriman  put  together,  and  David 
Nash  had  high  hopes  for  the  Blue  Pe- 
riod Picasso.  He  knew  about  the  am- 
bitions of  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber. 

Talking  over  their 
tactics,  Brooks  and 
Nash  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the 
Stralem  and  Colin 
collections  were  so 
large  and  complex 
that  no  single  auc- 
tion house  could  do 
justice  to  both  of 
them  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  calculated  that  the 
executors  would  see  it  that  way  as 
well.  The  lawyers  would  expect  the    j 
auction  house  that  was  selling  their 
pictures  to  devote  their  main  ener- 
gies to  them,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
logical  that  the  house  that  won  one 
of  the  two  big  collections  would 
almost  certainly  lose  its  shot  at 
the  other.  \ 

Sotheby's  considered  their  po- 
sition. They  knew  they  had  lost 
the  Harriman.  They  could  improve 
their  offer  and  do  everything  nec- 
essary to  make  sure  of  the  Colin, 
in  which  case  they  would  almost 
certainly  lose  Stralem  and  "The  Ab- 
sinthe Drinker." 

The  alternative  was  to  sit  tight  with 
their  first  bid  and  thus  effectively  sur- 
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1795:  Following  the 
execution  of  Comtesse 
Jeanne  du  Barry, 
mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
in  1793,  her  jewels  are 
sold  for  almost  £10,000 
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Rudolf  Nureyev's 
estate:  $7.9  million. 


lOib:  Gainsborough's 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  sets  a  record  for 
a  work  of  art-£  10,000. 

1  oo  / :  Christie's  sets  records 
for  a  painting  ($39.9  million 
for  van  Gogh's  Sunflowers), 
a  jewel  ($6.4  million  for  a 
D  Flawless  64.83-carat  pear- 
shaped  diamond),  and  a  car 
($9.8  million  for  a  1931  Bugatti 
Type  41  Royale  Sports  Coupe). 

I  o  JU:  Johnson  &  Johnson 
heiress  Basia  Johnson  buys 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
Badminton  cabinet  for  $15.1 
million,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  piece  of  furniture. 


1990:  Van  Gogh's  Portrait  of  Dr.  Gachet 
is  sold  for  $82.5  million,  the  highest  price  ever 
for  any  work  of  art;  Japanese  owner  vows 
to  have  the  painting  cremated  with  him  upon 
his  death.  (In  1994,  the  owner  admits  to  bribing 
a  government  official  and  leaves  his  company 
saddled  with  a 
.  $4  billion  debt.)     0 

1995:  Christie's 
re-creates  a 
room  of 
Rudolf Nurevev's    } 


enhances  the  sale 
of  his  belongings: 
$7.9  million. 


Is  to  study  the  obituary  coliirnns. 


Van  Gogh's  Dr.  Gachet: 
°?.5  million. 


render  the  Colin  to  Christie's.  But 
that  was  no  guarantee  that  they  would 
then  secure  Portrait  of  Angel  Fernan- 
dez de  Soto  and  the  other  Stralem 
pictures,  since  Christie's  long-standing 
links  with  Jean  Stralem  and  her  fam- 
ily could  result  in  Christie's  securing 
that  collection  as  well.  If  the  gamble 
failed,  Christie's  would  end  up  in 
possession  of  all  three  major  proper- 
ties—Harriman.  Colin,  and  Stralem— 
which  would  give  them  all  the  mar- 
ket share  they  needed  to  make  them 
number  one. 

It  was  a  tough  call  to  make.  "I 
have  to  say,"  remembers  Brooks,  "that 
it  was  the  most  intense  and  pressured 
time  in  my  entire  professional  life." 

Early  in  February,  Sotheby's  decid- 
ed to  take  the  gamble,  declining  to 
improve  on  their  existing  bid  for  Col- 
in and  thus  allowing  that  collection  to 
go  to  Christie's.  It  had  been  a  keynote 
of  their  original  presentations  to  both 
Colin  and  Stralem  that  the  moment  they 
secured  one  collection  they  would  re- 
nounce their  claim  to  the  other,  but 
they  did  not  know  if  that  message  had 
sunk  in  with  the  Stralem  lawyers.  Fur- 
thermore, Christie's  had  made  no  such 
offer.  Using  their  family  connections, 
Christie's  were  actually  staking  their 
claim  to  the  Stralem  pictures  more 
fiercely  than  ever. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary that  Brooks  got  the  final  call.  As 
a  matter  of  fiduciary  duty,  the  Stralem 
executors  had  decided  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  put 
the  entire  collec- 
tion, including  the 
Angel  de  Soto, 
with  the  auction 
house  that  could 
commit  the  most 
energy, 


time,  and  money  to  the  sale  of  their 
client's  property— and  that  was  Sotheby's. 
Dede  Brooks  had  won  her  poker 
game,  and  she  put  through  a  call  to 
David  Mason  in  London. 

The  Impressionist  and 
modern  paintings  and 
sculptures  from  the 
collection  of  Donald 
and  Jean  Stralem 
came  up  for  auction 
at  Sotheby's  on  the 
evening  of  Monday, 
May  8,  1995.  The  bid- 
ding started  slowly.  When  the  sar- 
donic features  of  Angel  de  Soto  came 
round  on  the  turntable,  it  was  about 
20  minutes  into  the  sale,  and  up  to 
then  the  buying  had  been  tentative. 

Prior  to  that  week's  set  of  auctions, 
the  big  question  in  the  art  world  had 
been  whether  the  market  was  "back." 
In  November  1990  art  prices  had 
crashed  under  the  combined  impact 
of  the  recession  and  the  buildup  to 
the  Gulf  War,  starting  four  very  grim 
years  for  a  sheltered  and  hedonistic 
business.  Dealers  went  bankrupt.  Auc- 
tion-house stock  collapsed.  Salaries  were 
frozen.  So  the  atmosphere  in  the  Sothe- 
by's salesroom  grew  perceptibly  un- 
easy as  the  bidding  for  the  Angel  de 
Soto  started  to  slow  around  the  $14 
million  mark.  No  one  expected  the 
$40  million  or  more  that  the  painting 
might  have  commanded  five  years  ear- 
lier, but  $20  million  had  seemed  a 
possibility,  and  worried 
eyes  studied  the  phones. 
It  is  rare  in  a  mod- 
ern auction  for  really 
big  bids  to  come  from  the 
room.  For  tactical  rea- 
sons, many  serious  buy- 
ers prefer  to  phone  from 
their  home  base,  or  even 
from  an  office  inside  the 
auction  house.  Their  calls 
are  taken  by  auction  staff 
stacked  in  a  sort  of  jury 
box  in  front  of  the  live 
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Christie's  shining  light, 

Christopher  Burge,  njfci..., 

van  Gogh's  Portrait  of  Dr.  Cachet 

to  $82.5  million,  the  world 

record  for  a  work  of  art.  May  1990. 

Above,  Picasso's  Mirror  sold  at 

Christie's  for  $20  million  in 

November  1995. 


bidders,  and  at  $14.75  million  it  v!( 
Alex  Apsis,  the  Sotheby's  Impressii  I 
ist  and  modern  expert,  who  raised  I 
hand  on  behalf  of  a  client.  At  $l:ffl 
million  his  boss,  David  Nash,  joir  'j 
in,  and  from  then  on  it  was  the  t  fj 
Sotheby's  men  bidding  against  eafl 
other,  phones  clamped  to  their  eai.ft 

Apsis  was  bidding  on  behalf  of  Da  \i 
Mason,  who  was  on  the  other  end  , 
the  line  at  his  home  in  Totteridge  , 
north  London.  In  a  last-minute  c  \\ 
before  the  sale,  Lloyd  Webber  had   1 
thorized  Mason  to  stretch  his  top 
from  $25  million  to  $30  million,  i  U 
the  stretch  made  all  the  differen  L 
The  contest  went  smoothly  up  to  !  L 
million,  and  then  the  serious  pass 
set  in.  The  bidding  finally  stopped 
$26.5  million.  Andrew  Lloyd  Web 
had  gotten  his  Blue  Period  Picassc 

The  final  bill  came  to  $29.2  mill 
with  the  addition  of  the  buyer's  t 
mium  to  the  auction  house,  and 
next  day  the  canvas  was  taken  out 
its  frame,  placed  in  a  special  confct 
er,  and  carried  on  board  an  Amerii 
Airlines  jet  by  Henry  Wyndham,  cbh 
man  of  Sotheby's  U.K.,  in  the  comi 
ny  of  two  bodyguards.  The  follow 
morning,  Portrait  of  Angel  Fernan 
de  Soto  was  in  London. 

Dede  Brooks  was  understandably 
bilant:  $29  million  was  the  higl 
price  paid  for  any  painting  in 
previous  five  years,  the  5th-higtl 
Picasso  price  on  record,  and  the  1 
highest  price  for  any  painting  ec 
"I  haven't  felt  this  good  in  a  1! 
time,"  she  said.  She  had  thought  b 
and  kept  her  nerve  in  snatching 
Stralem  collection  from  Christie's, , 
she  had  also  initiated  the  process  I 
roped  in  the  record  bidder. 

Shortly  before  one  in  the  mornnt 
Brooks  arrived  at  the  East  91st  St  i 
brownstone  of  William  Beadleston.  I 
Impressionist  dealer  who  tradition  y 
hosts  a  party  following  the  opei  g 
auction  of  every  sale  week.  The  t 
guests  were  straggling  out,  but  Bn  s 
was  not  ready  to  call  it  a  night,  e 
Stralem  heirs  had  given  a  recep  n 
for  the  Sotheby's  management  righ  f- 
ter  the  auction— their  lawyer  hac  8- 
sued  a  statement  saying  the  fai  y 
was  "delighted"  by  the  total  of  $  2 
million  that  Sotheby's  had  rais - 
and  the  C.E.O.  was  still  flying. 

So  fresh  glasses  were  found  v  k 
Brooks  relived  the  triumph  of  tf 


it  and  regaled  the  sur-    fr 
ng  Beadleston  guests 
h  the  tale  of  the  pool 
:  the  executors  had  organ- 
1  to  bet  on  how  high  the 
asso  might  go. 

I  said  20  million,  David  [Nash] 
I  25,  and  the  lawyer's  secretary 
I  she  thought  it  would  go  for  just 
r  26.  We've  offered  her  a  job." 
Tiere  are  two  versions  of  how  Dede 
ioks  came  to  be  a  highflier  in  the 
use  of  Sotheby.  The  official  ver- 
l  relates  how  A.  Alfred  Taubman 
vened  one  of  his  famous  "vision" 
lions  soon  after  he  took  over  the 
ipany  in  1983. 

Look  at  us,"  he  said,  "as  if  you 
e  the  competition.  If  you  were 
king  at  Christie's  now,  what  would 
be  doing  to  overtake  Sotheby's?" 
Irooks,  then  33  and  company  fl- 
ee director,  apparently  responded 
this  challenge  with  more  energy 
i  any  of  her  colleagues, 
mother  story  claims  she  caught  the 
'  chairman's  attention  more  funda- 
ltally  when  Taubman  walked  into  a 
:ting  where  Brooks  was  the  only  wom- 
and  asked  her  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
With  pleasure,"  she  responded,  hand- 
him  a  sheaf  of  documents.  "And 
Id  you  photocopy  these  for  me?" 

Dede  Brooks  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the 
few  people  working 
for  Taubman  who 
appear  to  be  total- 
ly unintimidated  by 
him.  "Hiya,  boss!" 
she  shouts,  punch- 
ing her  chairman 
ustly  on  the  arm  at  a  reception 
)re  a  charity  auction.  "You  going 
juy  anything  tonight?" 
Tie  image  of  a  schoolgirl  lacrosse- 
n  captain  comes  irresistibly  to  mind 
)ede  Brooks  bustles  her  way  around 
heby's.  She  stands  up  at  the  front 
ing  major  auctions,  takes  phone 
i  in  the  jury  box,  and  summons 
press  forward  afterward  for  her 
ant  briefing  on  what  the  results 
in.  Walking  fast,  waving  her  arms, 
talking  very  loudly,  she  lays  claim 
i  lot  of  space.  Recently,  at  minor 
s,  she  has  even  taken  up  the  gav- 
ind  acted  as  auctioneer. 
Grandstanding"  is  what  her  critics 
it,  though  most  of  the  grumbling 


comes   from   those 
who  have  been  edged  off  the 
team.  "Inspirational"  is  more  rep- 
resentative of  what  her  working  col- 
leagues say  about  her,  while  dealers 
grapple  for  words  to  describe  someone 
who  is  quite  unlike  anything  they  have 
come  across  before. 

"The  art  business  is  still  about  per- 
sonalities," says  Tim  Bathurst,  a  director 
of  Artemis  Fine  Arts  in  London,  who 
has  done  several  deals  with  Brooks. 
"She's  not  a  giveaway.  She  can  be 
very  firm.  But  she  does  it  with  charm— 
and  she's  very  good  at  golf." 

One  of  the  trickiest  assignments 
Brooks  had  to  handle  in  her  rise 
through  Sotheby's  was  the  disposal 
of  van  Gogh's  Irises,  which  sold  in 
1987  for  $53.9  million,  then  a  world- 
record  price,  to  the  Australian  busi- 
nessman Alan  Bond.  Two  years  after 
the  sale,  it  emerged  that  Bond  had 
been  able  to  make  this  bid  only  by 
borrowing  half  the  money  from  Sothe- 
by's, and— still  more  embarrassing— 
that  Bond  could  not  pay.  Irises  is 
now  the  property  of  the  J.  Paul  Get- 
ty Museum  in  Malibu.  Dede  Brooks 
helped  put  it  there. 

"She  was  a  tough  negotiator,"  re- 
members George  Goldner,  then  cura- 
tor of  drawings  and  paintings  at  the 
Getty.  "It  was  a  complicated  deal,  be- 
cause it  involved  the  Getty,  Sotheby's, 
and  the  Bond  corner,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  people  on  all  three  sides  who 
wanted  to  stick  their  two  cents  in.  I 
have  to  say  that  she  was  not  the  easi- 
est negotiator,  but  she  was  always 


straightfor- 
ward.  I   liked 
her.  We  actually  had 
a  good  time." 

It  is  surprising  that  Brooks  gets 
such  good  reviews  from  the  art  world, 
for  the  growing  corporate  might  of 
the  auction  houses  is  resented  by  many 
dealers,  and  her  career  was  grounded 
in  corporate  finance.  Educated  at 
Miss  Porter's  School  and  Yale,  she 
spent  five  years  at  Citibank  before  leav- 
ing to  have  the  first  of  her  two  chil- 
dren and  spend  some  time  at  home. 
Her  husband,  Michael  Brooks,  heads 
J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.,  which,  Dede  is 
proud  to  explain,  is  "the  oldest  ven- 
ture-capital firm  in  the  world." 

Joining  Sotheby's  in  1979,  she  be- 
came treasurer  in  1980.  She  was  not 
an  art  expert,  but  she  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  experts  by  Michael  Ainslie, 
her  predecessor  as  C.E.O.,  who  passed 
full  control  to  her  in  April  1994,  and 
her  views  on  the  battle  with  Christie's 
have  a  definite  balance-sheet  slant: 
"It  would  be  crazy  if  I  ran  this  busi- 
ness without  paying  attention  to  what 
Christie's  does.  But  that  does  not  mean 
I  am  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
just  for  the  sake  of  market  share  or 
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being  number  one.  Does  number  one 
mean  who  has  more  sales  volume,  or 
who  has  the  better  bottom  line?  We 
could  go  out,  for  example,  and  buy 
regional  auction  houses  and  sell  in  150 
cities.  But  that  wouldn't  do  much  for 
our  profitability— and  we  are  a  pub- 
lic company.  Our  duty  is  to  our 
shareholders,  and  to  give  our  clients 
the  best  possible  service.  So  we  have 
to  be  willing  once  in  a  while  to  turn 
our  backs  on  business  if  the  price  is 
not  right.  It  happened  last  year,  and 
it  will  certainly  happen  again." 

After  a  second  evening  of  sales  on  Tues- 
day, May  9,  however,  the  financial  con- 
troller is  less  controlled,  and  she  summons 
the  press  forward  with  a  great  wave  of 
the  arm.  The  prices  at  this  second  evening 
have  been  disappointing,  with  nothing  to 
compare  to  the  Picasso  the  previous  night. 
But  Brooks  is  in  her  lacrosse-stick  mode. 
In  the  last  two  days,  she  announces,  Sothe- 
by's has  shifted  no  less  than  $124.2  mil- 
lion worth  of  art,  more  than  double  last 
spring's  figure.  "This  is  a  wonderful 
start  to  the  week." 

The  competition  is  not  mentioned, 
but  her  message  is  clear.  The  next 
two  days  belong  to  Christie's.  Let  them 
show  if  they  can  do  better! 

James  Christie  was  the 
founder  and  inspirer  of 
the  modern,  high-gloss, 
international  art-auc- 
tion house.  He  held  his 
first  auction  in  Lon- 
don in  1766,  and  he 
rapidly  developed  the 
mixture  of  commerce, 
connoisseurship,  and  snobbery  that 
wreathes  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  to 
this  day. 

Sotheby's  can  actually  trace  its  his- 
tory back  22  years  earlier,  to  1744.  The 
company  celebrated  its  250th  anniver- 
sary in  1994.  But  in  those  days  the 
firm  dealt  exclusively  in  books,  and  it 
made  no  claim  to  the  upper-crust  pol- 
ish of  James  Christie,  who  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  likes  of  Thomas 
Gainsborough  and  the  great  actor  David 
Garrick  and  who  talked  on  equal  terms 
with  the  grandest  in  the  land.  In  an 
age  when  auctions  were  usually  held  in 
taverns,  Christie  conducted  his  sales  in 
Pall  Mall,  transforming  the  embarrass- 
ments of  death  and  financial  distress  into 
a  smart  social  pastime. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  Christie's 
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The  bidding  finally  stopped  at  $26.5  millio 


served  as  art  auctioneers  to  the  British 
aristocracy,  passing  along  the  books 
and  libraries  that  came  their  way  to 
Sotheby's.  Sotheby's,  an  altogether 
smaller  and  frailer  enterprise,  would 
return  the  compliment,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  a  stack  of  paintings  wait- 
ing in  a  corridor  to  be  sent  over  to 
Christie's  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  that  prompted  one  Sotheby's 
director  to  wonder  why  on  earth  his 
company  was  not  selling  art. 

The  enmity  between  the  two  houses 
dates  from  Sotheby's  1913  decision  to 
muscle  in  on  Christie's  territory— and 
from  the  rapid  commercial  success  that 
the  interloper  enjoyed.  Christie's,  the  say- 
ing went,  were  gentlemen  trying  to  be 
auctioneers,  while  Sotheby's  were  auc- 
tioneers trying  to  be  gentlemen.  By  the 
early  1930s,  Sotheby's,  the  newcomer, 
had  actually  overtaken  Christie's. 

After  the  Depression  and  World  War 
II  (when  business  got  so  bad  that  there 
was  serious  talk  of  amalgamation),  Sothe- 
by's set  the  pace  abroad,  establishing 
offices  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  and 
taking  over  the  venerable  American 
auction  house  of  Parke-Bernet,  which 
gave  them  a  base,  13  years  ahead  of 
Christie's,  in  New  York.  Sotheby's  skill- 
fully nurtured  the  craze  for  Impressionist 
paintings,  and  they  pioneered  the  mod- 
ern concept  of  the  auction  house  as  a 
supermarket  for  virtually  anything  that 
a  rich  man's  heart  might  desire:  not 
only  art  but  also  vintage  wine,  vintage 
cars,  a  country  estate,  jewelry  for  his 
wife,  even  a  finishing-school  job  for  his 
daughter.  Caroline  Kennedy  was  one 
of  the  early  graduates  of  Sotheby's  art- 
education  course,  and  this  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  reason  Sotheby's, 
and  not  Christie's,  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  the  most  coveted 
plum  of  1996:  the  great  Jackie  O  sale. 

Sotheby's  remarkable  flowering  in  the 
50s,  60s,  and  70s  was  the  work  of  a  de- 
vious and  driven  genius,  Peter  Cecil  Wil- 
son, an  old  Etonian  often  cited  in  Britain's 
ongoing  obsession  with  homosexual, 
dead  spies  on  account  of  his  bisexual  ity 
and  his  closeness  to  the  disgraced  Sir 
Anthony  Blunt,  the  art  adviser  to  the 
royal  family  who  was  discovered  to  have 
been  an  agent  for  the  Russians. 

Wilson  was  forever  scheming  on 
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behalf  of  Sotheby's,  triumphantly  mar- 
keting the  notion  of  art  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  harnessing  the  prestige  of 
the  London  Times  to  launch  the 
Times /Sotheby's  index,  which  was  de- 
vised to  demonstrate  how  well  art  prices 
competed  with  and  frequently  even  out- 
stripped stocks,  bonds,  and  futures. 

The  Times /Sotheby's  index  mysteri- 
ously ceased  publication  when  art  prices 
slumped.  Later,  longer-term  studies 
showed  how— judged  in  strictly  finan- 
cial terms— art  can  be  a  most  treach- 
erous investment.  But  the  idea  that  what 
you  hang  on  the  wall  might  not  only 
validate  your  taste  but  also  display  your 
financial  shrewdness  fit  perfectly  with 
the  ethos  of  the  1980s.  Wall  Street  mon- 
ey, Common  Market  money,  Japanese 
money— the  auction  houses  were  sud- 
denly awash  with  business.  Every  sale 
appeared  to  set  a  new  record,  and 
raising  your  paddle  became  the  ges- 
ture of  the  decade. 

It  seemed  appropriate  that  Sotheby's 
was  guided  through  these  glory  days  by 
a  shopping-mall  impresario.  A.  Alfred 
Taubman  became  Sotheby's  principal 
shareholder  in  1983,  and  his  C.E.O.,  Mi- 
chael Ainslie,  reorganized  the  old  British 
enterprise  and  took  it  public  as  an  effi- 
cient American  corporation.  Ainslie  also 
completed  the  process  by  which  the  auc- 
tion houses  went  from  wholesale  to  re- 
tail. Once  the  preserve  of  dealers  who 
sold  for  others  at  a  profit,  the  auction 
houses  now  aimed  directly  at  the  rich 
consumer  by  means  of  glossy  catalogues. 

Christie's  shared  in  the  80s  bonan- 
za in  their  comparatively  understated 
fashion,  but  it  seemed  as  if  their  func- 
tion did  not  extend  beyond  keeping 
Sotheby's  on  their  toes. 

And  then  came  Christopher  Davidge. 

The  last  members  of  the 
Christie  and  Sotheby 
families  sold  their 
shares  in  their  busi- 
nesses more  than  100 
years  ago,  but  both  firms 
continued  to  be  run  as 
private  partnerships  that 
took  pride  in  their  fam- 
ily character.  To  this  day  Christie's  pre- 
sents each  of  its  employees  with  a  turkey 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  Christmas. 


Cynics  have  suggested  that  this  fe 
dal  gesture  represents  the  outer  lira  I 
of  Christie's  generosity— auction  hous 
being  traditionally  stingy  employers  i: 
but  that  would  never  be  said  by  t  *c 
Davidge  family.  Wilfred  Davidge,  t  lai 
grandfather  of  Christopher,  started  < 
a  lowly  clerk  in  1904  and  rose  to  1 » 
come  the  firm's  chief  cashier.  Wh  " 
he  died  in  his  early  40s,  Christi  i 
paid  a  small  pension  to  keep  his  w$k 
ow  going  through  the  Depressk  i 
and  offered  a  job  to  his  older  som  u 

That  was  how  Roy  Davidge  caiiu 
to  work  at  Christie's,  where  he  n ijjo 
and  fell  in  love  with  Jessie  Ob» 
Fowle,  who  worked  as  a  secret;  ii 
for  one  of  the  partners.  The  res;!; 
was  marriage  and  Christopher  D[g: 
idge— though  the  Davidge -Christie's  jc 
lationship  did  not  flow  with  sat; 
smoothness  from  that  point  onwa  \ 
Young  Christopher  rebelled.  1  v 
Christie's  setup  struck  him  as  pa'at 
nalistic  and  condescending.  He  \wiltt 
off  to  work  as  a  real-estate  agifr 
and  then  moved  on  to  the  reef, 
money  of  London's  street  mark*  L 
selling  men's  wear  from  a  cart. 

A  cold,  hard  winter  provoker  i 
rethink.  Christie's  had  recently  fill' 
chased  White  Brothers,  the  conr'i 
ny  that  printed  its  catalogues,  i  t 
young  Davidge  took  a  job  there.  WMt 
in  15  years  he  was  running  the  ppi 
ing  firm.  Under  Davidge's  effic;. 
management,  Christie's  catalog; 
consumed  less  production  time  t 
Sotheby's,  which  gave  the  expo 
an  extra  week  to  organize  their  pr> 
erties.  The  young  printer's  finest  hf 
came  during  the  great  British  po> 
strike  of  1971,  when  he  person; 
drove  the  bundled  catalogues  desti: 
for  U.S.  and  non-U. K.  custonri 
onto  cross-channel  ferries  and  ma 
them  from  Europe. 

In  Optical  Illusions,  Philip  Ho 
comic  novel  set  in  an  auction  ho 
there  is  a  humorless  character  na;> 
Ron  Wheale  who  has  humble  ori 
and  is  relentless  in  his  ambitioi 
get  to  the  top  of  the  business.  Whe; 
an  accountant,  short  of  stature,  i 
Etonian— is  the  antithesis  of  every t 
traditionally  considered  essentia 
the  head  of  a  company  like  Chrisl  I 
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Jrew  Lloyd  %bber  had  his  Blue  Period  Picasso. 


x>k,  a  former  colleague  of  Dav- 
s  and  now  an  expert  at  Sothe- 
is  eager  to  play  down  the 
jarison.  "Some  of  the  less  savory 
;ts  of  Ron  Wheale,  well,  I  wouldn't 
m  of  laying  those  at  Davidge's 
.  But  I  do  think  he  stands  as  a 

of  the  new  classlessness  striving 
npose  itself  upon  a  recalcitrant 
•ather  antiquated  structure— and  in 
dge's  case  succeeding  very  well." 

1985,  Christie's  was  looking  for 
maging  director  in  London.  It 
a  job  traditionally  held  by  one  of 
>ld  partners,  but  a  couple  of  the 
idates  themselves  suggested  switch- 
Christopher  Davidge  over  from 
e  Brothers.  He  had  proved  him- 
>ood  at  figures  and  management, 
he  could  free  the  experts  to  do 

they  did  best. 

number  of  experts  soon  found 
iselves  free  in  a  way  they  had 
ixpected.  In  1989,  Davidge  moved 
o  become  managing  director  of 
stie's  International,  and  in  1993 
p  chief  executive.  He  studied 
esults  lists  to  see  who  had  brought 
rid  delivered  the  big  sales,  and 
idelined  anyone  whom  he  found 
:  nonproductive.  Suddenly  Sothe- 
realized  they  had  to  fight  hard- 
for  business.  Christie's  was 
peting  by  offering  bigger  guar- 
ss  and  marketing  budgets  to  sell- 

They  were  as  keen  to  cut 
mission  rates  as  Sotheby's  were— 
ero  if  necessary— and  they  were 
ring  the  properties  that  broke  rec- 
:  the  most  expensive  painting  ever 

at  auction  (van  Gogh's  Portrait 
>r.  Gachet,  $82.5  million,  1990); 
most  expensive  piece  of  furni- 

(the  Badminton  cabinet,  $15.1 
ion,  1990);  the  most  expensive 
zing  (Michelangelo's  Rest  on  the 
it  into  Egypt,  $6.3  million,  1993); 
the  most  expensive  book  or  man- 
ipt  (a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  codex, 
in  November  1994  to  Microsoft's 
Gates  for  $30.8  million), 
le  butler  had  taken  over  the  an- 
•al  estate,  and  he  was  running  it 
:r  than  the  family  ever  had. 
ressed  in  the  dark  jacket,  too 
ply  pressed  trousers,  and  gray 
;ked  tie  of  the  family  retainer, 


Christopher  Davidge  actually  looks 
like  a  butler,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
the  serving  man  in  his  manner.  Im- 
mensely articulate  and  bouncy,  he  is 
the  sort  of  businessman  who  likes  to 
declaim  his  conversations  through 
the  speakerphone.  "Cocky"  is  a  de- 
scription with  which  his  warmest  ad- 
vocates would  not  disagree,  though 
the  new  master  of  Christie's  displays 
some  humility  in  his  admission  to 
being  a  recovering  workaholic.  "I  used 
to  work  seven  days  a  week,"  Davidge 
once  told  London's  Sunday  Tele- 
graph in  a  rare  on-the-record  inter- 
view. "I  sacrificed  my  first  family." 
The  C.E.O.  now  makes  an  effort 
to  relax  on  weekends  with  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Olga,  a  striking  former  mod- 
el from  Moscow.  But  the  phone  rings 
at  all  hours,  according  to  one  visitor 
to  the  couple's  cottage  in  the  Kent 
countryside,  and  if  the  call  is  about 
Christie's  business,  Davidge  takes  it. 
His  devotion  to  the  company  is  ab- 
solute, and  dealer  Thomas  Gibson 
has  seen  him  act  quite  ruthlessly 
when  he  felt  the  auction  house's  in- 
terests were  threatened.  "If  you  try 
to  do  something  against  Christie's," 
says  Gibson,  an  admirer,  "he'll  come 
after  you  with  a  bunch  of  knives." 

Christopher  Davidge 
travels  abroad  a  third 
of  the  year,  and  has 
had  a  particular  im- 
pact on  business  in 
the  Far  East.  Sothe- 
by's was  the  first  auc- 
tion house  to  get 
established  in  Hong 
Kong,  thanks  to  Julian  Thompson, 
a  British  Orientalist  who  could  speak 
to  the  locals.  Davidge's  response 
has  been  to  recruit  the  locals,  not 
only  in  Hong  Kong  and  China  but 
also  in  new  markets  such  as  Korea 
and  Singapore. 

Sotheby's  is  now  doing  the  same, 
copying  its  rival's  tactics  in  what  used 
to  be  considered  the  Christie's  tra- 
dition, and  when  one  hears  Sothe- 
by's current  staff  (though  not  Dede 
Brooks)  speak  dismissively  of  Dav- 
idge, one  can  detect  an  echo  of  the 
anxiety  and  even  fear  with  which 


Christie's  once  worried  about  Peter 
Wilson's  prowling  around  with  preda- 
tory intent. 

The  fear  entered  the  equation  at 
the  end  of  1994.  For  the  autumn 
season,  Christie's  reported  sales  of 
$613  million,  outdistancing  Sotheby's 
by  $36  million,  the  first  time  that 
Christie's  had  beaten  its  rival  at 
Christmas  since  1954.  Figures  for 
the  full  12  months  showed  that  Sothe- 
by's still  had  its  nose  in  front,  but 
that  it  had  barely  improved  on  its 
1993  performance.  Christie's,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  proudly  report  an 
auction-sales  increase  of  12  percent. 

These  worrying  statistics  were  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  weeks  that  Sothe- 
by's found  themselves  outgunned  in 
their  bids  for  the  Harriman  and  Col- 
in sales.  But  later  that  spring 
Christie's  published  their  full  bal- 
ance sheet  for  1994,  and  while  the 
final  figures  showed  a  corporate 
turnover  increase  of  some  14  percent, 
they  also  revealed  the  price.  Because 
of  massively  increased  costs— "an  in- 
crease," as  the  company  described 
it,  "in  our  expenditure  on  marketing 
activities"— Christie's  operating  prof- 
it had  risen  by  less  than  2  percent. 
Christopher  Davidge  had  been  pur- 
chasing market  share  at  the  expense 
of  profitability. 

It  was  to  Davidge's  credit  that  he 
took  immediate  responsibility  for  what 
he  had  done.  On  March  9,  1995,  the 
same  day  that  his  disappointing  fig- 
ures became  public,  the  C.E.O.  an- 
nounced a  solemn  forswearing  of 
commission  cutting  to  sellers— the 
means  by  which  Christie's  had  secured 
extra  business  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$25  million.  Starting  in  the  autumn 
of  1995,  he  declared,  all  sellers  at 
Christie's  would  pay  commission  on 
a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  10  per- 
cent down  to  2,  but  never  less.  Sothe- 
by's made  a  similar  pledge  soon 
afterward,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  this  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
more  restrained  and  more  profitable 
era  for  both  auction  houses. 

But  no  one  quite  believes  it.  Dede 
Brooks  may  be  wedded  to  her  bal- 
ance sheet,  but  there  is  still  a  gleam 
in  the  eye  of  Christopher  Davidge. 
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ay  11,  1995. 
Christie's  have 
the  grandest 
New  York  auc- 
tion room,  be- 
yond doubt. 
Carved  out  of 
the  old  ball- 
room at  Del- 
monico's,  it  is  Park  Avenue  in  all  its 
splendor,  and  they  have  an  auctioneer 
to  match— Christopher  Burge,  six  feet 
one,  Etonian,  and  dripping  with  charm. 
Burge  is  one  of  the  reasons  Jean 
Stralem  was  so  fond  of  Christie's. 

Burge  is  conducting  what  Christie's 
hope  will  provide  their  grand  finale 
to  the  1995  spring  auctions,  the  sale 
of  the  pictures  of  Pamela  Harriman, 
together  with  39  other  Impressionist 
and  modern  works,  and  the  capacity 
crowd  includes  one  of  the  warring 
Harriman  heirs,  Averell  Fisk.  What  is 
Fisk  hoping  for  this  evening?  "Resti- 
tution!" hisses  one  of  his  friends. 

The  secret  of  Burge's  impeccable 
auction  style  was  revealed  by  Peter 
Watson  in  his  book  From  Manet  to 
Manhattan— a.  single  glass  of  Dew- 
ar's  finished  exactly  10  minutes  be- 
fore he  steps  up  to  the  podium— and 
it  seems  to  be  working  this  evening. 
Last  night  Burge  triumphantly  sold 
every  single  lot  in  the  Ralph  and 
Georgia  Colin  collection,  and  tonight 
the  Dewar's  is  going  to  work  for  Mrs. 
Harriman. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  about 
the  principal  Harriman  picture,  Moth- 
er and  Child,  a  scarcely  colored  Pi- 
casso which  seems  to  be  almost  a 
sketch.  The  artist  dashed  off  four  or 
five  such  compositions, 
but  the  catalogue 


Interested  buyers  saw  the  grand-ducal 
collections  of  Baden-Baden  in  the  castle 
prior  to  Sotheby's  sale  in  October  1995,  which 
brought  in  $54.7  million.  Opposite,  a  magnificent 
dinner  service;  insets,  collections  of  busts  and 
Italian  carnival  figures. 


makes  note  of  only  one  other.  The 
text  concentrates  instead  on  a  theo- 
ry that  the  painting  is  not  of  Picas- 
so's wife  Olga  but  of  Sara  Murphy, 
the  American  socialite  with  whom  the 
artist  became  obsessed  for  a  period 
in  the  1920s.  This  is  called  "adding 
value"  to  the  painting,  since  it  is 
auction -house  lore  that  attaching  a 
good  story,  preferably  involving  sex 
or  disaster  of  the  van  Gogh-ear  va- 
riety, can  add  immensely  to  a  pic- 
ture's price. 

Burge  plays  the  room  like  a  mas- 
ter, raising  his  eyes  in  delight  at 
high  bids,  smiling  incessantly,  and 
making  everyone  feel  that  this  is 
such  fun.  The  drawback  of  Christie's 
Park  Avenue  premises  is  that  big  au- 
diences have  to  be  segregated  into  two 
rooms,  with  the  second-rank  ticket 
holders  having  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings on  TV— a  sort  of  closed-cir- 
cuit Siberia.  Most  serious  bidding 
happens  in  the  live  room,  but  every 
so  often  Siberia  generates  a  bid, 
and  then  the  closed-circuit  crowd 
cheers  its  man  on,  with  Burge,  his 
eye  cocked  up  at  the  monitor,  join- 
ing in  the  amusement. 

Pamela  Harriman,  the  American  am- 
bassador to  France,  is  on  the  phone 
to.  the  auction  house,  and  she  hears 
her  Picasso  go  for  a  satisfactory  $11.9 
million.  Her  first  lot,  a  Renoir,  went 
for  $5.6  million,  and  Burge  has  real 
trouble  only  with  her  final  painting,  a 
Matisse  valued  at  between  $2.5  mil- 
lion and  $3.5  million.  Called  Woman 
with  a  Blue  Hat,  it  depicts  a  woman 
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scowling  ferociously— "Mrs.  Harriman 
Meeting  the  Family"  is  one  wag's  sug- 
gested retitling— and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  anyone  would  want  to  hang  it  on  his 
wall.  Matisse  himself  never  sold  the  pic- 
ture, which  stayed  in  his  studio  for  six 
years  before  he  donated  it  to  a  charity 
ball,  and  Burge  has  a  struggle  getting  it 
to  $1.1  million. 

This  is  a  disappointment  for  Christie's, 
because  it  means  that  at  $18.6  million  the 
three  Harriman  pictures  have  barely 
reached  their  presumed  guarantee.  There 
will  be  no  "overage"  for  the  auction  house 
on  the  Harrimans.  But  you  would  not 
guess  this  from  Burge's  smiling  face  or 
from  the  speed  with  which  he  moves  on 
to  the  final  lots  of  the  sale.  At  the  press 
conference  afterward  he  is  exultant.  He 
jumps  on  a  small  van  Gogh  portrait, 
Young  Man  in  a  Cap,  which  sold  for  more 
than  expected  at  $13.2  million,  and  points 
out  that  when  tonight's  figures  are  added 
to  the  sum  raised  by  the  Colin  collection 
the  previous  night  Christie's  have  more 
than  met  the  challenge  of  keeping  mo- 
mentum going  through  the  week.  By 
Christie's  analysis,  they  have  ended  up 
clear  winners,  with  a  grand  total  of  $1 10.5 
million  in  sales  and  only  10.8  percent  un- 
sold. (Sotheby's  less  efficient  unsold  per- 
centage is  18.9.) 

By  Sotheby's  analysis,  however,  they 
have  also  come  out  on  top,  with  total 


sales  of  $124.2  million— a  market  share  of 
53  percent.  It  all  depends  on  your  point 
of  view,  and  tomorrow  morning  both 
houses  will  rejoin  their  battle  in  pursuit  of 
ever  bigger  sales.  For  the  current  season, 
they  line  up:  the  grand-ducal  treasures  of 
Baden-Baden  (Sotheby's,  October  1995, 
which  brought  in  $54.7  million);  the 
memorabilia  of  Frank  Sinatra  (Christie's, 
scheduled  for  December  1995);  the  manu- 
script of  Einstein's  "Theory  of  Relativity" 
(Sotheby's,  scheduled  for  spring  1996);  the 
jewels  of  the  Begum  Aga  Khan  (Christie's, 
November  1995,  $27.68  million);  van 
Gogh's  Thicket  at  Sotheby's  (November  8, 
1995,  which  sold  for  $26.95  million);  and 
Picasso's  Mirror  at  Christie's  (which  sold 
the  same  week  for  $20  million). 

After  a  while  you  are  less  impressed 
by  who  gets  what  than  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  else  appears  to  be  getting  much 
of  anything.  It  has  been  years  since  any 
other  auction  house  or  dealer  reported  a 
turnover  approaching  that  of  Sotheby's 
or  Christie's,  for  the  cozy  bottom  line  of 
their  all-consuming  contest  is  that  by  spar- 
ring with  each  other  so  fiercely  they  leave 
very  little  room  for  others  in  the  ring. 

The  auction  business  is  all  about  how 
the  rich  transfer  their  things.  Take 
away  the  trappings  of  uniformed  door- 
men, flags,  and  high-toned  locations,  and 
what  you  have  left  is  a  high-end  tag  sale. 


Sotheby's  and  Christie's  were  founded 
an  age  when  non -noble  people  started 
amass  possessions,  and  their  function 
mains  the  disposition  of  goods  followi 
the  dislocations  of  distress,  divorce,  dis 
ter,  and  death.  The  first  order  of  busin 
every  day  at  an  auction  house  is  to  sti 
the  obituary  columns  and  work  out  u 
is  in  the  best  position  to  write  the  let 
of  condolence. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  th 
mechanics  of  transfer  will  one  day 
handled  by  something  similar  to  the 
ternet.  But  that  day  seems  distant,  am 
was  recently  calculated  that  some  \ 
trillion  in  property  will  go  through 
process  of  transfer  as  the  baby-bo 
generation   proceeds   to   the   great 
yond— which    should    yield    more  tl  : 
enough  business  for  both  Sotheby's  m 
Christie's  well  into  the  next  century.   < 

The  auction  houses,  in  any  case,  h 
a  function  that  extends  beyond  the  \\ 
ance    sheet,    for    both    Sotheby's 
Christie's  are  temples  to  the  human 
cination  with  odd  and  beautiful  thii 
and  at  the  heart  of  every  sale,  howt 
extravagant,  lies  the  mystery  of  so: 
artistic  creation.  Once,  when  the  phi 
thropist  Paul  Mellon  was  asked  ab 
his  costly  purchase  of  Cezanne's  Gau  i 
au   Gilet  Rouge,   he  just  shrugged . 
shoulders.  "You  look  at  that,"  he  s  |i 
"and  what  is  money?"  D 
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Peggy  Siegal 


(Continued  from  page  103)  End  of  Long  Is- 
land is  this  little  focused  area,"  she  contin- 
ues. "Everybody  knows  where  everybody 
else  lives,  where  they  are,  who's  likely  to 
go  to  whose  party.  This  past  summer  I 
stayed  with  Pete  Peterson  and  Joan  Ganz 
Cooney  a  lot.  The  only  thing  I  went  to  was 
that  Michael  Fuchs  HBO  thing  in  Sag 
Harbor  arranged  by  Peggy  Siegal,  and  I'd 
never  go  again.  It  was  a  real  rat  fuck." 

Even  Siegal's  worst  critics  find  her 
amusing. 

"I  hired  her  to  do  an  event  for  me," 
says  one  of  her  former  clients,  "and  she 
called  me  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  it  must  have  been  from  her  bath- 
room, because  I  could  hear  the  shower  in 
the  background.  And  she  started  talking 
to  me  in  that  breathless,  machine-gun 
style  of  hers:  "We've  got  to  pare  the  invi- 
tation list,  \  it  I've  got  saves.  You  can't 
take  all  of  nr  good  people  off.  We've  had 
only  a  short  ime  to  plan  this  party.  I'm 
going  to  the  Oj>era.  My  date's  downstairs 


waiting  for  me.  If  I  don't  have  any  social 
life  I'll  never  get  married.  I've  got  to  go. 
He's  going  to  leave  without  me.  My 
whole  social  life's  a  disaster.  We've  got  to 
keep  so-and-so  on  your  list.  You  can  cut 
so-and-so.  They  don't  count.  You  don't 
need  them.  I've  got  to  go.'  Eight  o'clock 
came  and  went.  She  just  couldn't  stop." 

Peggy  Siegal  figured  in  a  much-talked- 
about  column  written  two  summers  ago 
by  Michael  Thomas  for  The  New  York 
Observer:  "The  pleasant  fields  and  inlets 
of  the  South  Fork  once  again  resound  to 
the  horrible  thunder  of  another  set  of 
contemporary  Four  Horsemen,  whose 
names  be  not  Death,  Famine,  War  and 
Pestilence,  but  Mortimer  Zuckerman, 
Peggy  Siegal,  Martha  Stewart  and  Jerry 
Delia  Femina."  Today,  Thomas  sings  a 
different  tune.  "Peggy  thinks  I  don't  like 
her,"  he  says.  "But  I  love  her.  I  get  a 
huge  kick  out  of  her." 

So  does  adman  Jerry  Delia  Femina, 
even  though  he  yanked  Peggy  Siegal's  car- 
icature from  the  wall  of  his  restaurant  in 
East  Hampton  after  she  failed  to  invite 
him  and  his  wife,  local  TV  reporter  Judy 
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Licht,  to  the  annual  HBO  screening 
summer.  What  rankled  Delia  Femina 
that  Siegal  called  his  assistant  and  told 
"Judy  and  Jerry  are  not  invited  this 
because  the  group  invited  is  a  hunc 
and  it's  restricted  to  media  influenti 
When  his  wife  reminded  him  that  h& 
vowed  never  to  go  to  another  HBO  { 
anyway,  Delia  Femina  wrote  a  colun  i 
The  East  Hampton  Independent,  a  nev 
per  in  which  he  has  a  20  percent  intt 
"'Wait  a  minute!'  I  screamed,  'i  s/v 

DIDN'T  WANT  TO  GO.  I  NEVER  SAID  I  DI' 
WANT  TO  BE  INVITED.'  " 

Richard  Cohen,  the  syndicated  V 
ington  columnist,  remembers  a  part 
attended  in  the  Hamptons  where  e 
one  sang  funny  lyrics  to  well-kr 
songs.  "I  did  a  song  to  the  tune  of 
Man  River.'  It  was  about  the  ince: 
partying  and  socializing  in  the  H 
tons,  and  it  went  like  this: 


Oh  them  Hamptons 

Them  South,  Bridge,  East  Hampton 

First  comes  brunch. 

Then  comes  lunch. 
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:n  comes  dinner. 

w're  you  gonna  get  thinner? 

it  ended  with: 

;  whole  thing's  evil, 
:k  Peggy  Siegal." 

can't  take  it  personally  when  people 
ley  wouldn't  dream  of  coming  to  one 
|  events,"  Siegal  tells  me.  "I  just  think 
wouldn't  come  to  any  organized 
they're  not  in  control  of.  What's  in  it 
arbara  Walters  or  Liz  Smith  to  come 
ese  events?  If  they  want  to  have  a 
ling,  they  can  have  their  own  screen- 
What  do  they  need  me  for? 
/ho  needs  me?"  she  continues.  "I 
to  a  certain  extent  the  events-cov- 
press  needs  something  to  write 
t.  I'm  paid  to  invite  people  who  are 
on-makers,  who  hold  certain  posi- 
in  the  media— editors  of  magazines, 

>  of  network  news,  influential  peo- 
don't  take  any  of  this  personally. 

it's  nerve-racking.  Sometimes  I'm 
rrified  that  I  just  put  blinders  on 
ust  go  to  work.  What  terrifies  me 
nost  is  failure.  The  other  thing  I 
upsetting  is  when  the  press  turns 
en  on  me.  I'm  there  to  help  them. 
1  they  have  nothing  else  to  write 
t,  they  write  about  me,  and  that 
s  me  very  uncomfortable." 

"e  are  in  a  taxi  on  our  way  to  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  where 

>  scheduled  to  meet  Robert  Isabel], 
lorist  and  party  impresario,  whom 
las  enlisted  to  help  her  with  the 
meye  event.  She  uses  the  time  to 
me  a  briefing  on  a  day  in  the  life  of 
y  Siegal. 

get  up  at  seven  a.m.,  when  the  an- 
ng  service  calls."  she  says,  displaying 
isible  signs  of  discomfort  talking 
t  herself.  "I  put  on  the  TV  without 
glasses.  This  is  the  Helen  Keller 
)1  of  watching  TV,  because  I  am 
y  blind  without  my  glasses, 
read  The  New  York  Times,  the 
the  News,  and  USA  Today,"  she 
nues.  "I  rip  out  articles.  Anything 
a  date  on  it  goes  into  my  calen- 
so  I  won't  do  an  event  on  that 
I  start  leaving  messages  on  the  of- 
inswering  machine,  which  I  use  as 
tating  machine. 

"hen  it's  time  to  get  dressed.  I  have 
i  large  closets  full  of  clothes,  includ- 
wo  cedar  closets  fitted  with  shoe 
i  and  sweater  shelves.  I'm  very  or- 
:ed.  My  clothes  are  hung  by  color. 
got  two  closets  devoted  entirely  to 
dresses  and  formalwear. 


"Between  9  and  10, 
I'm  on  the  speaker- 
phone  in  the  bathroom, 
I'm  doing  my  hair, 
makeup,  and  clothing, 
and  I'm  watching  Regis 
and  Kathie  Lee  on  TV- 
all  at  the  same  time.  I 
usually  speak  to  Claudia 
[Cohen]  after  she  comes 
off  the  air.  When  we  do 
these  events,  the  studios 
want  Regis  and  Claudia 
to  talk  about  it  on  the 
air.  They  sell  movie 
tickets." 

Our  taxi  pulls  up  in 
front  of  the  museum, 
and  we  go  inside  and 
greet  Isabell,  who  will 
be  in  charge  of  the 
flowers,  security,  music, 
lighting,  and  design  for 
the  Goldeneye  supper, 
which  is  being  catered 
by  Glorious  Food.  He 
is  dressed  all  in  black, 
including  his  sneakers, 
and  he  is  still  exhausted 
from  staging  the  wedding  of  Alexandra 
Miller,  one  of  the  blonde  heiresses  of 
duty-free  billions,  and  Prince  Alexandre 
von  und  zu  Fiirstenberg,  the  son  of  fash- 
ion designer  Diane  von  Fiirstenberg. 

'"United  Artists  is  turning  out  30  cam- 
era crews  for  this  event,"  Siegal  tells  Is- 
abell as  they  ascend  the  escalator  to  the 
third  floor.  "But  there's  only  going  to  be 
one  star— Pierce  Brosnan.  Nobody  knows 
the  girls  in  the  movie." 

For  a  moment,  they  are  engrossed 
in  a  deep  conversation  about  go-go 
dancers,  10  of  whom  they  intend  to 
dress  for  the  party  like  Bond  girls  in 
miniskirts  and  white  boots,  and  scatter 
around  the  museum  in  strategic  loca- 
tions. 

Isabell  peers  down  into  the  atrium 
and  says,  "We  should  have  the  party  on 
three  levels,  and  make  the  second  floor 
the  VI. P.  area,  and  the  third  floor  the 
V.V.I. P.  area.  People  who  come  up  to  the 
third  floor  can  have  a  little  punch  hole 
in  their  ticket." 

"Have  I  told  you  what  the  budget  is?" 
she  asks  him. 

"No." 

"One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  soup 
to  nuts,"  she  says. 

Robert  Isabel  smiles  at  her,  but  doesn't 
say  anything. 

"I  know,"  she  says.  "That  was  the 
budget  for  the  Portosans  for  the  Miller 
wedding." 


HORSE  SENSE 


On  weekends,  Siegal  rides  an  Appaloosa 
named  Crackerjack  in  Sagaponack, 
Long  Island.  "I  give  him  sugar  before, 
during,  and  after  I  ride." 


If  I  turn 
out  three  or 
four  great 
faces,  I  can 
get  incredible 
coverage. 

The  next  night  I  pick  her  up  in  front 
of  her  Upper  East  Side  apartment, 
and  we  make  our  way  over  to  the  West 
Side  to  a  party  that  is  being  given  by 
rocker  Mick  Jones  and  his  wife,  Ann,  in 
honor  of  David,  Viscount  Linley,  the 
son  of  Lord  Snowdon,  and  his  wife, 
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peggy  Siegal 


Serena.  En  route,  we  fill  in  some  bio- 
graphical details. 

"I  was  kind  of  miserable  growing  up 
in  New  Jersey,"  she  says.  "I  felt  stifled 
and  suffocated  in  high  school,  and  that's 
when  I  started  reading  Women's  Wear 
Daily,  looking  for  some  place  to  go." 

She  was  extremely  close  to  her  father, 
a  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  light- 
bulbs,  and  in  honor  of  his  70th  birth- 
day she  asked  graphic  designer  Walter 
Bernard  to  help  her  put  together  a  book 
of  reminiscences  and  photographs  of  the 
Siegal  family.  Her  relationship  with  her 
mother  was  another  matter.  "My  mother 
was  always  on  my  case— my  weight,  my 
makeup,  my  clothing— and  she  was  a 
screamer  and  a  hitter,"  she  recalls.  "She 
wore  this  big  diamond  ring,  and  if  she  hit 
you  with  that  ring  it  could  really  hurt. 
When  she  came  after  me,  I  used  to  yell, 
'Not  with  the  ring,  not  with  the  ring!' " 

After  she  graduated  from  Syracuse,  she 
got  a  job  as  a  junior  designer  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  "I  started  hanging  out  in  SoHo," 
she  says.  "I  met  a  girl  who  edited  Art- 
forum— \  think  her  name  was  Edit  deArk— 
and  I  used  to  do  parties  for  her  magazine. 
Then  I  became  an  accessories  designer- 
handbags,  jewelry,  and  belts.  My  line  was 
called  Peggy  Siegal  for  Applause,  and  it 
was  carried  by  Bloomingdale's.  I  became 
friendly  with  the  couture  editor  of  Wom- 
en's Wear  Daily,  and  we  hung  out  at 
Elaine's,  where  I  met  Bobby  Zarem." 

At  the  time,  Zarem,  a  Falstaffian  fig- 
ure out  of  the  Deep  South,  was  leaving 
his  job  at  Rogers  &  Cowan  and  setting 
up  his  own  public-relations  shop.  "One 
day,"  Siegal  recalls,  "I  met  Bobby  on 
Madison  Avenue.  He  was  coming  back 
from  his  shrink,  and  all  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  was  his  neurotic  problems.  I  said  I 
wanted  to  come  to  work  for  him.  He  said 
he  had  no  money  to  pay  me,  but  I  be- 
came his  secretary  anyway.  Bobby  was 
difficult  to  work  with.  He  is  a  yeller  and 
screamer.  But  he  had  a  lot  of  energy,  and 
he  was  a  good  event  organizer.  I  ultimate- 
ly walked  out  on  Bobby." 

Zarem  tells  a  very  different  version  of 
this  story.  "I  always  had  breakfast  with 
Gay  Talese  and  David  Halberstam  at 
this  direr  at  61st  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,"  he  tells  me.  "And  one  morning 
Peggy  was  silting  there  crying.  I  went 
over  and  asked  her  what  was  wrong. 
'I'm  going  to  commit  suicide,  because 
my  mother  told  me  I'm  worthless,'  she 
says.  So  I  introduced  her  to  my  psycho- 
analyst, and  I  offered  her  a  job.  Shortly 


after  that  I  broke  my  leg,  and  when  I 
moved  into  a  new  apartment  .  .  .  Peggy 
basically  moved  in  and  lived  with  me 
while  I  was  convalescing.  Her  main  job 
was  taking  care  of  me  physically  and 
bathing  my  feet  every  morning.  .  .  .  She 
didn't  function  as  a  publicist. 

"When  I  got  well  enough  to  go  back 
to  work,"  he  continues,  "I  was  represent- 
ing Lester  Persky,  who  had  a  movie  called 
The  Missouri  Breaks,  and  the  invitations 
came  back  from  the  printer,  and  Peggy 
had  reversed  the  printing.  I  went  ba- 
nanas. There's  a  story  that  I  threw  a  type- 
writer at  her.  That's  not  true.  I  yelled  my 
head  off  at  her,  and  Peggy  walked 
out.  .  .  .  The  next  night  someone  came 
into  my  office  and  took  my  personal 
black  book  with  phone  numbers.  The 
book  was  gone.  My  lists  were  gone." 
("It's  not  true,"  says  Siegal.) 

Peggy  Siegal  had  heard  that  Lois 
Smith  was  the  best  publicist  in  the  busi- 
ness and  that  everybody  loved  her,  and 
she  asked  her  for  a  job.  "Lois  was  at  an 
agency  called  Pickwick,  along  with  two 
publicists  named  Gerry  Johnsen  and  Pat 
Kingsley,"  she  says.  "Within  two  minutes 
I  started  hitting  the  phones.  Bobby  taught 
me  events.  Lois  taught  me  how  to  be  a 
publicist.  She  was  a  grown-up.  When 
things  got  tough,  she'd  say,  'Don't  worry, 
kid,  it's  only  a  movie.'" 

While  Smith  handled  the  big  stars,  Sie- 
gal did  publicity  for  directors  such  as 
Brian  De  Palma,  Lawrence  Kasdan,  and 
Barry  Levinson.  Then,  in  1982,  Peggy 
went  off  to  Hollywood  to  become  an 
assistant  to  Steven  Spielberg.  "I  was  one 
of  13  snappy,  young,  smart  girls  who 
worked  for  Steven,"  she  says.  "I  was 
only  there  for  four  months.  I  felt  dis- 
placed." 

Back  in  New  York,  she  and  Lois  Smith 
went  into  business  together,  financed  by  a 
loan  from  Siegal's  father,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  a  multimillionaire.  "We 
were  not  equal  partners,"  she  says.  "Lois 
got  70  percent,  I  got  30.  But  within  a 
month  we  were  making  money.  Lois  had 
this  stellar  reputation.  Actors  really  hate 
doing  publicity.  They  rarely  have  very  dis- 
tinctly formed  personalities.  When  they 
came  to  talk  to  Lois,  there  was  something 
about  her  motherly  charm  that  allayed 
their  fears." 

In  late  1986,  Smith  left  to  rejoin  Pick- 
wick, which  was  now  known  as  PMK. 
This  firm  represented  many  top-drawer 
clients,  including  Robert  Redford,  and  it 
soon  became  the  most  potent  publicity 
machine  in  the  history  of  Hollywood. 
PMK  was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  movie  capital  was 
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undergoing  one  of  its  periodic  shifts.  f 
fore  that  time,  producers  and  direi 
regularly  decided  who  did  the  publicit 
their  films.  Actors  picked  their  hair  •!' 
makeup  people,  and  sometimes  the  c 
er  and  location.  From  the  mid-1980s 
however,  actors  increasingly  took  ch;  " 
choosing  not  only  the  movie's  pub  : 
but  also,  quite  often,  its  director  and  i 

PMK  changed  the  face  of  Hollyv 
publicity  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  1 
ditionally,  the  role  of  the  movie  star's  *l 
licist  was  to  get  his  client's  name  and  £ 
ture  into  the  press.  But  in  the  late  19* 
as  the  media  proliferated  and  tabloid ll 
nalism  infected  all  of  entertainmen 
porting,  the  publicists  at  PMK  freqw 
strove  to  keep  their  clients  out  of  the  I  * 
lie  eye.  Moreover,  when  they  decide  E 
turn  on  the  publicity  spigot  for  an  upc  • 
ing  movie,  they  bargained  hard  for  nrff 
zine  covers,  picture  approval,  and  l i 
the  power  to  choose  writers.  The  nan 
the  publicity  game  became  control,  I  r 
PMK  became  so  powerful  that  sorr* 
its  publicists  began  operating  as  sepr*1 
entities  within  the  company,  refusir>  ^ 
times  to  meet  with  journalists  in  the   f 
ence  of  other  PMK  agents. 

"I  was  tied  in  with  directors  and<f| 
ducers,  and  it  became  increasingly   J 
cult  for  me  to  get  work,"  Siegal  expbj 
"I  was  terrified  that  I  was  going  til 
out  of  business.  I  was  forced  to  rein 
myself.  If  I  couldn't  work  on  a  fil: 
would  go  and  pitch  the  event,  thee 
miere.  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  could 
what  no  one  else  could  do.  One  assiv 
that  the  studios  can  produce  the  sta< 
the  film,  but  what  about  the  rest  o 
people?  You've  got  a  theater  that 
seat  up  to  a  thousand  people.  Who 
fill  the  rest  of  the  seats?  This  is  wh 
came  in.  I  decided  to  fill  the  seats 
the  New  York  cultural  elite." 

When  we  arrive  at  the  apartmc 
Mick  and  Ann  Jones,  the  seen 
minds  me  of  Holly  Golightly's  co< 
party  in  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's.  It 
crowded  that  you  practically  have  to 
your  drink  over  your  head  in  ordi 
move  around.  We  run  into  Blaine  Tr  I 
Nina  Griscom,  Christie  BrinkJey,  G 
Hawn,   Matt   Dillon,    Prince   Pavlc 
Greece,  Griffin  Dunne,  Mary  McFai 
Jane  Wenner,  and  John  and  Susan 
freund. 

The  next  morning  Siegal  calls  to  i 
I  had  a  good  time.  "Yes,"  I  reply,  " 
must  have  counted  half  a  dozen  publ 
and  gossip  columnists.  How  come?" 

"Viscount  Linley  is  a  furniture-n 
who  designs  humidors  for  Dunhill,' 
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ns.  "Dunhill  is  represented  by  the 
-relations  firm  of  Loving  and  Wein- 

Harriet  Weintraub  has  been  mak- 
ire  that  the  viscount  gets  properly 
uced  to  New  York  so  that  people 
uy  his  humidors.  That's  why  Chris- 
inkley  was  smoking  a  cigar  at  the 

The  party  wasn't  just  a  party.  It 
publicity  event." 

obert  Isabell  is  out,"  Siegal  tells  me 
a  few  days  later  at  the  Sag  Pond 
in  Sagaponack,  where  she  rides  on 
nds  in  full  riding  habit.  "He  isn't 
the  Goldeneye  party  with  me.  He 
ne  that  he  couldn't  do  a  party  like 
i  the  $100,000  budget  they  gave  us, 
if  they  moved  it  to  the  Hilton.  So 
d  Artists  is  flying  in  Party  Planners 
from  L.A.  I  called  him  up  this 
ng  and  told  him,  'Robert,  they've 
jnfidence  in  us  pulling  this  off.'" 
•e  you  very  upset?"  I  ask. 
ot  really,"  she  says.  "There's  a  differ- 
n  me  these  days.  I  think  that  I  have 
d  down.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
rork,  my  friends,  and  Mattie,  my 
who  is  like  a  surrogate  daughter." 
:  reaches  into  a  Baggie,  takes  out  a 
jbes  of  sugar,  and  feeds  them  to  the 
loosa. 

give  him  sugar  before,  during,  and 
1  ride,"  she  explains.  "It's  a  lesson  in 
o  win  friends  and  influence  horses." 
i  laughs. 

ook,"  she  says,  "it  doesn't  help  any- 
o  get  crazed.  After  all,  it's  only  a 


'haps,  but  nine  days  later  panic  has 
:t  in  again,  and  she  is  back  in  her 
'  mode,  rushing  from  Radio  City 
3  Hall,  where  6,000  people  have 
the  premiere  of  Goldeneye,  to  the 
urn  of  Modern  Art,  where  a  select- 
300  are  packed  wall-to-wall  for  the 
)remiere  party. 

Mat  are  you  doing  sitting  here?" 
houts  when  she  comes  upon  me  on 
nezzanine  enjoying  dinner  alone 
my  wife.  "You're  in  the  bleachers! 
ie  important  people  are  downstairs 
s  restaurant.  Follow  me!" 
s  follow  her  down  the  escalator  and 
igh  the  crowd  to  the  restaurant, 
e  she  has  corralled  the  biggest  stars 
he  night— Pierce  Brosnan,  Jeff 
»es,  Liam  Neeson,  Lauren  Bacall, 
y  Marshall,  Regis  Philbin,  Conan 
ien— and  has  separated  them  from 
landpicked  sweaty  throng  swelling 
nuseum.  This  is  the  V.V.I. P.  salon  of 
ireams,  and  Peggy  Siegal  wouldn't 
lught  anyplace  else.  □ 
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Jane  Austen 


(Continued  from  page  76)  a  hugely  en- 
tertaining purist's  nightmare. 

The  current  crop  of  Austen  adapta- 
tions reflects  our  era's  interest  in  au- 
thenticity, a  standard  embodied  in  classi- 
cal music's  original-instruments  move- 
ment, in  the  cleaned  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel.  The  BBC  productions  of 
both  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Persuasion 
rub  away  the  waxy  buildup  of  precon- 
ceived performance,  and  the  pendulum 
takes  a  corrective  swing  to  the  nature 
state.  Persuasion  shows  us  crumbs  on  ta- 
bles and  weathered  hems,  chalk  com- 
plexions and  crow's-feet  creeping  into 
view.  Pride  and  Prejudice  moves  out- 
doors, on  location,  too,  though  with 
less  sense  of  hazard, 
more  blue  air  and  sun 
and  simple  pleasure. 
The  Bennet  girls— bo- 
soms perched  high  by 
Regency  corsets— play 
horseshoes,  stroll  the 
parks,  trip  into  town. 
Elizabeth,  when  alone, 
loves  to  run. 

"Our  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice is  more  fluid, 
more  filmic,  than  previ- 
ous BBC  versions, 
which  were  done  mostly  in  the  studio." 
says  Andrew  Davies,  the  man  who  adapt- 
ed Austen  for  this  series  (and,  before 
that,  BBC's  Middlemarch  last  spring).  It 
didn't  hurt  that  the  production  was  con- 
ceived as  six  hours.  Unlike  Huxley  and 
Murfin,  whose  script  he  admires  for  its 
compression  into  118  minutes,  Davies  did 
not  often  alter  Austen's  dialogue,  content- 
ing himself  with  cuts  and  adjustments  of 
vocabulary,  writing  small  interpolation 
scenes  only  when  necessary.  "One  could 
get  the  whole  story  and  could  even  add 
bits  by  going  into  flashbacks,"  Davies  ex- 
plains. "Pride  and  Prejudice  is  a  very 
speedy  book.  People  think  of  Jane  Austen 
as  being  sedate,  but  the  story  just  crackles 
along.  You  do  a  really  bad  job  if  it  feels 
slack,  because  there's  always  some  sur- 
prise or  reverse  I  had  to  be  firm  about 
resting  the  pace,  to  allow  the  characters  a 
little  lull  where  they  are  just  moving 
about  doing  their  1  'tie  tasks." 

Those  little  lulls  -  re  part  of  the  series's 
special  g  ace,  loi  g  loc  ks  in  which  to  savor 
Ehle's  Elizabeth,  her  nahogany  ringlets, 
her  sidelong  co  isideral  >ns.  her  quick  col- 
oring as  a  shock  or  sn  rounds  the  cor- 
ner.   She's    mercurial    and    maidenly    at 


once.  But  then,  Ehle— the  daughter  of 
American  writer  John  Ehle  and  English 
actress  Rosemary  Harris— admits  a  simi- 
larity between  the  dialogue  of  Austen  and 
Shakespeare,  where  "the  meaning  of  the 
line  comes  at  the  end,"  requiring  dexter- 
ous understanding.  Susannah  Harker's 
Jane  is  more  legato,  a  swan -necked, 
Sauterne  beauty,  and  Julie  Sawalha  (Saffy 
from  Absolutely  Fabulous)  is  the  saucy, 
snorting,  lovably  awful  Lydia.  As  for  Ali- 
son Steadman's  squawking  parrot  of  a 
mother,  Mrs.  Bennet,  we  feel  the  mortifi- 
cation she  inflicts  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
And  then  there's  Mr.  Darcy. 

It  was  Olivier  who  set  the  precedent 
for  Darcy  as  Melancholy  Dane.  His 
"It's  no  use"  proposal  to  Elizabeth  is  a 
stunning  soliloquy,  and  brings  a  much- 
needed  erotic  ember  to  the  1940  film. 


Jane  Austen  is  in 

tune  with  today's  mantra: 

Knowledge  is  power. 


And  anyway,  mystery  is  not  the  p  U 
in  Austen  plots  that  Withheld  Inft 
tion  is.  Secrets  sit  like  black  holes  i 
drawing  room,  revelations  that  will 
reality  into  abyss.  And  they  give  tl 
to  the   notion   that  Austen   is  a 
writer.  (Her  own  family  may  havt 
something  to  hide:  recent  evidence 
gests  that  Jane's  reverend  father  i 
tressed  the  family  income  by  smugil* 
drugs.)  Actually,  Austen  is  in  tune 
today's   mantra:    Knowledge   is  p  I 
Perhaps  that's  why  last  summer's 
less,    a    90210  update   on   (what 
Emma,  was  such  a  natural  fit— the  p,k 
pastoral  that  is  Beverly  Hills  cou 
Austen  in  overdrive.  Intellectuals  I 
long  fought  the  coziness  quotient, 
more  patiently  than  Lionel  Trillini  | 
understood,    without    approving, 
readers  mistake  Austen's  focused  fit 
invention,  her  aessft 
cally    complex    i  p 
for  hearthy  charm 


In  filming  Sensv  I 
S 


Still,  it's  a  matter  of  record  that  Olivier 
was  unhappy  with  the  director's  treat- 
ment of  Darcy— in  close-ups  the  camera 
favored  Elizabeth  by  a  ratio  of  20  to  1. 
There  are  no  such  insults  in  the  BBC 
production;  its  creators  especially  sought 
to  develop  Darcy.  "We've  concentrated 
quite  a  bit  more  on  the  men,  and  tried 
to  write  some  things  that  Austen  didn't 
write  about  what  Darcy  was  doing  while 
Elizabeth  wasn't  on  the  scene,"  says 
Davies.  "When  he  goes  back  to  his 
aunt's  after  his  disastrous  proposal  to 
Elizabeth,  all  upset,  we  go  with  him.  We 
sit  up  all  night  with  him  while  he  writes 
his  letter,  and  we  go  into  flashback  with 
him  about  his  early  childhood  and  his 
young  manhood."  The  payoff  of  such  ex- 
pansion is  a  romance  of  better  blossom- 
ing. The  risk,  Davies  confesses,  is  that  of 
making  Darcy  less  mysterious.  With 
pulse  quickener  Colin  Firth  in  the  role, 
no  need  to  worry.  His  Byronic  brooding, 
his  miserable  isolation  at  Meryton  as- 
semblies, evolve  into  pure  longing,  a 
grave  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  Lizzie. 
Davies  laughs,  "If  you  can  get  Darcy 
right,  he's  just  about  the  sexiest  hero  in 
British  literature." 
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Sensibility,  Ang.  r 
whose  previous  ci 
include  Eat  Drinks 
Woman  and  The 
ding  Banquet,  was* 
to  avoid  the  cum 
cozy.  He  does  noo 
for  the  1940  Prida 
Prejudice  because  < 
so    unchallengingly    light    and    9 
quite  skirt  sentimentality.  Lee's  visisj 
Austen's  England  is  pictorially  opr 
symphonic  in  scale,  yet  powerfulli 
and  unprotected  (he  feels  Britain's  s 
19th-century  transition  from  feudal1 
ety  to  modernity  parallels  that  of  CT 
society  today).  Where  the  BBC  Prim 
Prejudice  is  buttery-hued,  with  top 
of  canary,  ivory,  and  persimmon,  L< 
the   colors   of  the    Devon    count ; 
dominate,  and  they  come  on  aggres 
in  sheets  of  blue  gray,  gray  green,  s 
ing  white.  We  feel  the  chill  sea  air 
wuthering  heights  in  the  distance  i 
mist    gathers    into    thunderheads: 
hearts.  Gritty  shadows— inspired  t 
Dutch-master  paintings  Lee  saw  i 
glish  manor  houses— hang  in  the  c< ! 
frame's  corners,  watching  for  ruin. 
Lee  was  chosen  to  direct  as  mu< 
his  wit  as  for  his  eye,  and  the 
mighty  atmosphere  is  matched  by  4 
centrated  character  observation.  D  h 
is  everywhere,  Lee  points  out,  st  i 
with   the   author   herself— "Austen    ' 
combination  of  sharp  satire  and  em  * 
al  drama"— and  continuing  in  the  t  k> 
title:  "It's  usually  seen  as  sense  beir  I 
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id  sensibility  Marianne.  But  I  think 
>ody  has  both  in  them.  It's  an  irony 
Elinor  marries  for  romance  and 
nne  for  righteousness."  Even  the 
e  of  the  time  contained  a  contra- 
n:  "The  sense  of  deportment  had  a 
)assionate  spirit  underneath."  And 
imed  puns  and  explosions  of  farce 
longside  sadness  and  stoicism.  Lee 
d  closely  with  Emma  Thompson, 
vrote  the  screenplay  in  1992  after 
ilmed  Howards  End.  Thompson 
is  up  the  language  and  slips  into 
uporary  rhythms— the  dialogue  has 
hing  of  her  own  openness. 


"Keeping  balance,"  repeats  Lee.  "It's 
really  about  personal  will  set  against  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It's  about  maturity,  and 
how  you  find  happiness."  Austen's  novels 
are  founded  on  doublings  and  reversals, 
compositional  strategies  that  bring  sym- 
metry to  her  stories,  creating  a  self-con- 
tained, morally  weighted  world  capable  of 
righting  itself  in  a  storm.  In  this  she  is 
like  Mozart  (who  has,  ad  infinitum,  been 
dressed  up  and  dressed  down,  decon- 
structed and  restored).  In  fact,  in  Mozart 
the  Dramatist  the  late  English  critic 
Brigid  Brophy  could  find  no  higher  peer 
for  the  beloved  composer  than  Austen. 


Both  abided  by  the  "clarity,  form,  and  wit 
of  the  enlightenment."  Both  directed  their 
genius  to  seeking  peace  between  oppo- 
sites,  be  it  sense  and  sensibility,  duty  and 
desire,  nature  and  artifice.  "Jane  Austen 
is  not  dazzled  by  her  heroes  and  heroines 
for  an  instant,"  Brophy  wrote.  "Not  be- 
ing infatuated,  she  is  free  to  like  them, 
and  she  prefers  to  save  rather  than  drive 
them  to  a  romantic  damnation."  With  ro- 
mantic damnation  the  cinematic  norm 
(hey,  how  about  another  vampire  movie!), 
it's  little  wonder  there's  an  appetite  for 
Austen's  principled  omniscience.  She's 
correcting  the  balance.  □ 


ia 


nued  from   page    67)    really,    are 
s?" 

la's  move  to  Manhattan  was  a  cata- 
ir  the  rest  of  the  family.  Bob  recalls 
le  was  "chafing  somewhat  in  the 
>rtable  provinciality  of  Amherst.  It 
ime  to  return  to  my  mother  city." 
;s,  he  needed  graduate  students  to 
iim  translate  the  5,000 -volume  Tan- 
election  of  the  scientific  works  of 
dian  masters. 
?  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen 

hit  screens  until  1989,  ana  there 
problems  in  the  way  it  was  released, 
tells  me,  "which  was  a  pity,  because 
n  extraordinary  movie."  It  was  actu- 
angerous  Liaisons,  shot  a  few  months 
but  released  the  previous  year  and 
ar  more  eclat,  that  presented  Uma  as 
h  talent  to  the  industry  and  the  me- 
Tie  prestigious  mainstream  movie  of 

it  starred  John  Malkovich,  Glenn 
,  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer.  Just  18,  Uma 
i  Cecile  de  Valonges,  an  innocent 
:nt  girl  whose  virtue  is  stolen  and  rep- 
>n  ruined  by  Malkovich's  reptilian 
unt  Valmont.  The  scene  where  she 

off  her  nightgown,  exposing  her 
ts,  and  Malkovich  brushes  his  lips 

her  heaving  torso  and  says,  "Now  I 

we  might  begin  with  one  or  two 

terms,"  became  the  most  talked- 

footage  of  the  year, 
hat   showing   part   of  the   human 

would  have  such  an  overwhelming 

and  be  the  cause  of  such  insane 
a  amazed  me.   It  was  a  shocking 

to  be  ripped  out  of  my  innocence 
uddenly  put  up  as  some  kind  of  hot 

that  had  absolutely  no  translation 
le  in  my  vernacular  whatever.  It  sort 
inned  me,"  Uma  laments. 

addition,  Uma's  love  scenes  with 


Maria  de  Medeiro's  Anai's  Nin  in  1990's 
Henry  &  June  were  among  those  that  re- 
sulted in  its  being  the  first  film  awarded 
an  NC-17  (No  Children  Under  17  Ad- 
mitted) rating.  By  now  Uma,  far  from 
her  intentions,  had  become  a  classic 
Hollywood  sex  symbol.  "We  were  del- 
uged with  phone  calls  and  had  to  unlist 
our  number,"  Bob  Thurman  told  me. 
"People  of  various  stripes  kept  trying  to 
gain  access  to  her  through  us.  Weird 
people  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  im- 
age. One  guy  from  Brooklyn  kept  writ- 
ing letters  for  a  year.  We  kept  ignoring 
them  and  letting  them  pile  up.  Finally  he 
sent  a  switchblade  with  a  note  that  said, 
'Is  this  what  you  want  me  to  do?  Kill 
myself?' " 

All  this  freaked  Uma  out.  She  started 
wearing  baggy  clothes  and  backed  off  the 
movie  career.  "I  preferred  not  to  work  if  I 
was  going  to  be  pigeonholed  as  the  sexual 
flavor  of  the  month,"  she  explains.  "I  had 
too  much  respect  for  acting."  She  claims 
to  be  unaware  that  there  are  all  these  peo- 
ple out  there  fantasizing  about  her,  but  if 
there  are,  she  shrugs  it  off.  "We're  human 
beings.  We  fixate,  we  dream.  That's  kind 
of  what  keeps  us  going." 

Another  reason  Uma  dropped  out  of 
sight  was  that  she  was  involved  in  a  tur- 
bulent relationship  with  actor  Gary  Old- 
man,  whom  she  married  in  1991.  She  now 
regards  it  as  "a  mistake,  but  you  know, 
what  can  I  say?  He's  a  truly  great  actor. 
We  met  when  I  was  18.  He  was  12  years 
older.  It  was  a  crazy  love  affair  that  end- 
ed, as  it  needed  to.  He  was  my  first  love. 
I  had  no  prior  experience." 

Was  this,  by  any  chance,  a  daddy  trip? 
I  ask. 

"Not  unless  it  was  to  make  my  father 
mad."  Her  droll  laugh  slowly  rises  into 
the  upper  registers. 

Terry  Gilliam  recalled  seeing  the  two 
of  them  at  a  party  for  Bram  Stroker's 
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Dracula.  "There  was  a  great  change  in 
Uma.  She  seemed  to  be  drawn  to  difficult 
people— maybe  she  was  trying  to  prove 
something— and  had  somehow  aged 
overnight,  lost  her  youth,  which  she  has 
since  regained." 

The  marriage  began  to  crumble  after 
the  fast-living  Oldman  was  arrested  for 
drunken  driving.  As  a  friend  told  an  in- 
terviewer, "Gary  will  always  be  crazy.  It 
takes  a  special  kind  of  woman  to  put  up 
with  him."  Oldman,  for  his  part,  likened 
Uma  to  Venus.  "You  try  living  with  an 
angel!"  he  once  groused. 

Uma  bounced  back,  doing  three  films 
in  quick  succession:  Final  Analysis, 
Jennifer  Eight,  and  Mad  Dog  and  Glory. 
In  Mad  Dog  and  Glory  she  played  Glory, 
whom  she  describes  as  "an  indentured 
servant,  an  unsophisticated,  working-class 
South  Side  Chicago  girl  desperately  try- 
ing to  get  some  control  over  her  life." 
Her  co-star  was  Robert  De  Niro. 

"Everything  I  had  heard  about  De 
Niro,  that  he  was  totally  concerned  with 
himself,  was  opposite  to  my  experience," 
she  goes  on.  "He  gave  everything  to  me 
as  a  performer,  shouted  at  me  off-camera 
till  he  was  hoarse  to  get  me  into  the  emo- 
tional state  that  the  scene  required  and 
that  I  was  struggling  to  get  to.  He  was  an 
absolutely  pure  and  pristine  professional, 
an  actor  who  demands  total  concentra- 
tion on  the  work.  There  is  a  wonderful 
empowerment,  once  he  sets  foot  on  the 
set,  that  he  brings  to  any  project.  We  be- 
came friends,  though  contrary  to  rumor 
never  an  item." 

Final  Analysis,  with  Richard  Gere  and 
Kim  Basinger,  was  a  lame  Vertigo  rip-off 
whose  only  saving  grace  was  Uma.  "It 
was  bizarre,  almost  surreal,  to  work  with 
Richard  as  an  actress  because  of  know- 
ing him  as  a  person, '  Uma  recalls.  They 
first  met  in  the  mid-1980s  at  the  Thur- 
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Uma 


mans'  bohemian  retreat  in  Woodstock, 
when  Richard  (himself  a  student  of  the 
Dalai  Lama)  and  Bob  Thurman  decided 
to  found  Tibet  House  New  York,  an  or- 
ganization that  promulgates  Tibetan  cul- 
ture and  occupies  a  brownstone  on  East 
32nd  Street  in  Manhattan.  "Richard  was 
horrified  that  I  was  hell-bent  to  be  an  ac- 
tress." Whenever  Richard  and  Uma  are 
spotted  having  dinner,  which  is  maybe 
once  every  two  years,  the  tabloids  go 
into  a  frenzy,  but  Uma  emphasizes 
they're  just  friends. 

Uma  resumes  her  saga.  "Then  I  took  a 
lot  of  time  off.  I  was  22  and  had  just 
spent  almost  a  concentrated  year  of  my 
life  working  solid.  I  felt  completely 
washed  clean.  Whatever  I  had  to  offer 
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had  been  excavated  and  spent 
to  take  a  break;  I  didn't  want 
the  memories  of  my  early  20s 
to  be  in  a  trailer,  eating 
catered  food.  I  was  still  pretty 
much  sort  of  single  and  get- 
ting over  Gary.  My  ambition 
was  just  to  be  free  and  young. 
Whether  or  not  I  dated,  I 
needed  a  lot  of  space  around 
me.  I  wasn't  ready  to  go  back 
into  anything  serious. 

"I  thrashed  out  whether  I 
should  go  to  college,"  she  con- 
tinues. "I  had  chosen  this  ca- 
reer as  a  young  teenager,  and 
the  decision  of  a  16-year-old 
person  is  a  lark,  not  a  mature 
person's  all-things-taken-into- 
consideration  epiphany.  But  in 
the  end  I  decided  to  stick  with 
it.  Gus  Van  Sant  was  making 
a  movie  out  of  Tom  Robbins's  novel 
Even  Cowgirls  Get  the  Blues,  which  I  had 
read  and  loved  as  a  teenager,  so  I  jumped 
when  he  offered  me  the  role  of  Sissy 
Hankshaw."  This  was  Uma's  first  lead  in 
a  major  film. 

Uma  performed  with  her  usual 
aplomb,  but,  as  she  explains,  "the  script 
never  really  worked.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  things  that  was  really  ambitious,  an 
adventure  int<  unpaved  area,  one  of 
those  kinds  of  cl  ances  that  1  take.  Sissy  is 
a  very  Zen  character.  She  is  always  ob- 
serving, a  witness  to  her  own  story,  and 
there  are  many  s  -enes  when  I  don't 
speak.  It's  difficult  to  make  a  film  where 
the  central  chart;  ter  is  not  active." 

Reached  at  his  home  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Van  San  expla,  ;d  why  he  had 
picked  Uma  for  the  ro!e  of  Sissy:  "She 
was  very  exotic,  a  kind  o;  self-taught  girl. 
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Sissy  is  described  in  various  ways,  and 
one  of  the  ways  to  go  was  a  presence  that 
Uma  had.  Uma  is  somewhat  otherworld- 
ly, a  kind  of  divine  presence." 

Uma  survived  Even  Cowgirls  Get  the 
Blues,  but,  as  she  puts  it,  "every  time  you 
haven't  worked  in  a  while  and  you  do  a 
bomb,  it's  like  pouring  cold  water  on 
yourself."  A  year  went  by,  and  nothing 
materialized.  Finally,  Quentin  Tarantino 
sent  her  a  script  called  Pulp  Fiction.  Uma 
had  qualms  when  she  first  read  it.  "I  didn't 
get  it  at  first,  but  when  I  met  Quentin,  I 
realized  he  was  an  artist  who  was  using 
violence  and  profanity  in  a  painterly  way, 
not  a  brutal,  ghoulish  one,  like  the  bold 
colors  of  the  pulp  fiction  of  the  30s,  so 
people  could  experience  it  but  not  have 
to  confront  it." 

Tarantino  and  Uma,  too,  have  been 
linked  romantically,  but  Uma  says  there 
is  nothing  to  it.  ("I've  been  linked  to 


W" 


Bi 


Young  people 
admire  her  guts  and 

integrity.  She 
isn't  your  usual  blind- 
ambition  type." 


everybody  I  ever  had  coffee  with.")  "The 
great  thing  about  Tarantino  is  that  he  lis- 
tens to  his  own  instincts  and  does  what 
he  wants,  including  casting  me  as  Mia 
Wallace,  the  coke-snorting  failed-actress 
gangster's  wife  who  is  a  handful,  like  a 
cat  in  a  bag."  The  movie  earned  Uma  a 
best-supporting-actress  Oscar  nomination. 
She  stunned  the  audience  at  the  awards 
ceremony  in  a  Prada  gown;  she  came 
with  her  father. 

There  was  a  certain  satisfaction  to  her 
success  in  this  comic  role  after  being 
turned  down  by  Brian  De  Palma  for  The 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities.  De  Palma  had 
said,  "Uma's  a  great  actress,  but  she  isn't 
comedic.  She  didn't  have  the  comic  tim- 
ing—you either  have  it  or  you  don't.  Tom 
[Hanks]'s  a  natural  comedian,  and  he 
wasn't  able  to  play  off  her."  Those  were 
fighting  words.  She  showed  him. 


esides  her  family,  Uma  has  a  sir 
group  of  intimate  friends.  Amc 
them  are  Uma's  acting  coach  Cindia  Hi 
peler  and  her  husband.  One  day,  on  « 
way  up  to  the  loft,  we  stop  at  an  antiqi ! 
store  to  pick  up  a  silverware  set  Uma  1 
bought  for  her  godson,  the  Huppelers' 
month-old  son,  Edgar.  Later  that  af 
noon  the  Huppelers  drop  by.  A  gradu 
of  the  Drama  Division  of  the  Juilli 
School,  Cindia  is  classically  trained,  s 
she  finds  Uma  "a  complete  delight 
work  with  because  she's  so  open  and  lc 
on  learning.  She's  really  quite  chamele 
like.  I've  been  working  with  her  for  ei 
years.  The  relationship  really  beca 
grounded  with  Henry  &  June.  We  ha 
whole  discussion  about  how  the  charai 
would  breathe  differently  from  hen 
Both  smoked,  so  that  was  a  start." 

In  A  Month  by  the  Lake,   filmed 
Lake  Como  during  the  summer  of  H 
Cindia  helped  Uma  with t 
period   upper-class   Ameri 
accent    and    mannerisms 
quired  to  become  Miss  Bi 
mont,  a  bratty,  petulant,  ! 
absorbed  young  woman 
has  just  been  expelled  fror 
Swiss    boarding    school 
hired  as  a  nanny.  Uma  g 
"such  a  large,  animated  pen 
mance  for  the  screen,"  Cii 
tells  me.  "Most  don't  daro 
that   far."    The   movie's 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  told  the 
Angeles  Times  that  Uma  i 
"special— a    fantastically   l 
actress  as  well  as  being  : 
beautiful.  She  has  a  marvel1 
ly  individual  sense  of  chare 
and  comedy." 
Cary  Woods,  the  prod> 
of  Beautiful  Girls  and  one  of  Uma's  6 
agents  (she  is  now  with  CAA's  B 
Lourd).    has    known    her    since    a 
months  before  she  turned  17.  "My  ii 
reaction  was  I'm  not  interested  in  met 
some  16 -year-old  model  from  New  ^ 
But  everybody  kept  telling  me  she 
really  special,  and  she  was.  She  was  a 
ishingly  poised  and  confident  for  her 
just  the  way  she  is  now.  I  don't  t 
there  was  a  time  from  when  she  carri 
town    that    people    didn't    consider 
something  special  as  an  actress.  The 
back  on  Uma  was  always  these  gk>' 
things.  When  men  fall  in  love  with  I 
her  image  is  30  percent  of  the  pad 
It's  the  other  70  percent— something  r 
deeper  than  her  beauty— that  sendst 
off  the  deep  end." 

Back  at  her  loft  Uma  pours  mor" 
and  fires  up  a  Marlboro  Light.  "I' 
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ti  more  childlike  enthusiasm  now," 
ells  me.  "I  was  definitely  much  older 
more  tired  when  I  was  19.  I  guess  I'm 
;  bloomer;  at  25  I  feel  like  I'm  finally 
coming  out  of  my  teens.  I  need  to 
the  stakes  now,  to  become  more  dis- 
ned.  I've  been  too  much  like  a  mon- 
with  a  typewriter.  At  the  moment  I'm 
ing  for  some  interesting  kind  of  char- 
r  to  sink  my  teeth  into." 

ast  spring  Uma  was  supposed  to  start 
shooting  a  movie  in  which  she  was  to 
the  young  Marlene  Dietrich.  She 
irally  possesses  some  of  Dietrich's 
■y  allure,  and  this  would  have  been 
perfect  role  for  her,  but  Louis  Malle, 
director,  became  seriously  ill  and  has 
1  unable  to  work.  Uma  says  she 
ldn't  think  of  doing  Marlene  without 
—he  had  a  completely  original  take 
her— but,  as  Adam  Brooks  pointed 
Uma  has  many  years  to  play  Mar- 
.  Terry  Gilliam  remarked  that  "being 
mart  could  be  Uma's  downfall,  be- 
te acting  is  about  letting  go  of  con- 
"  But  Uma,  in  fact,  dreams  of  some- 
tackling  a  role  that  requires  her  to 
ly  bare  her  soul. 

he  topic  of  her  love  life  is  clearly  irk- 
e.  "There's  someone  I've  been  see- 
for  six  months,  that's  about  it,"  she 


reveals  reluctantly.  Could  that  someone 
be  Timothy  Hutton?  She  nods.  The  gos- 
sip columns  this  summer  were  buzzing 
with  tidbits  about  Uma  and  Tim  frolick- 
ing in  the  Hamptons.  "I  don't  really  talk 
about  any  of  that  stuff.  Let  them  write 
what  they  want.  Most  of  the  things  you 
just  ignore.  You  don't  let  anything  filter 
into  your  life— you  pack  yourself  in  cot- 
ton." (In  fact,  Tim  and  Uma  were  in  the 
process  of  breaking  up,  and  they  are  no 
longer  seeing  each  other.)  When  I  ask 
whether  she  sometimes  feels  that  she 
gives  so  much  of  herself  on  the  screen 
that  she  doesn't  have  much  left  for  love 
or  her  personal  life,  she  says,  "I  wouldn't 
blame  the  work.  Everybody  has  to  work 
on  the  planet,  most  probably  a  lot  hard- 
er than  I  have  ever  had  to  and  for  a  lot 
less,  so  I  find  it  hard  to  hide  behind  that. 
You  learn  as  much  as  you  can  from 
every  relationship— most  aren't  meant  to 
last  a  lifetime— and  you  keep  looking  for 
the  one." 

I  ask  if  there  is  a  danger  in  acting  of 
losing  track  of  who  you  are.  I  mention  a 
remark  by  Peter  Sellers  her  father  told 
me  about.  Sellers  lamented  that  he  had 
played  so  many  roles  that  he  no  longer 
knew  who  he  was,  and  Bob  Thurman 
said  it  was  unfortunate  that  Sellers  had 
been   upset   about   this,   because   "that 


statement  is  the  very  definition  of  en- 
lightenment. Self  lessness- the  central 
concept  of  Buddhism,"  he  explained, 
"doesn't  mean  that  you  don't  have  a  self, 
but  that  you  understand  the  self  is  a  con- 
stantly changing,  interdependent  process, 
that  you  don't  have  a  fixed,  rigid  identi- 
ty. Selflessness  erodes  racism,  sexual  and 
nationalistic  differentiation.  There  is  no 
male  or  female  self  in  relationships,  for 
instance."  It  was  natural  for  actors  to  be 
drawn  to  Buddhism,  he  went  on,  be- 
cause "flexibility  of  the  self  is  an  impor- 
tant professional  tool  for  the  actor,  who 
must  have  the  ability  to  develop  many 
identities." 

Uma  says  she  isn't  a  Buddhist,  al- 
though she  has  learned  a  lot  from  her 
exposure  to  Buddhism  through  her  fa- 
ther. "I'm  not  particularly  religious.  I'm 
more  of  a  cultural  intriguist."  She  agrees 
flexibility  is  an  invaluable  quality  for  an 
actor  to  possess,  not  just  for  slipping 
into  your  character,  but  because  "you 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  and 
love  into  a  project,  and  it  just  evapo- 
rates. This  has  happened  to  me  a  lot. 
You  have  to  absorb  a  lot  of  praise  and 
criticism  and  rejection  and  separation.  It 
teaches  you  a  lot  about  letting  go  and 
getting  your  ego  out  of  it,  because  it's 
not  about  you."  □ 


eichntf 


mann 


ntinued  from  page  83)  with  Reich- 
in  and  Lifshitz  to  build  up  the  young 
's  confidence.  "He  had  leadership 
lities,"  says  Mayer,  "but  he  had  these 
:r  doubts.  We  could  go  to  Rabbi  Lif- 
i  and  work  it  out."  It  was  also  Rabbi 
hitz  who  persuaded  Reichmann  to 
still  another  rabbi,  who  special- 
I  in  drug  addiction  among  the  ultra- 
tiodox. 

iva  Buganim  was  a  sometime  prosti- 
tute and  petty  drug  smuggler,  buying 
line  and  pills  in  Holland  and  selling 
n  in  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv.  After  Reich- 
tn's  death,  jaded  Tel  Aviv  reporters 
certain  she  and  Reichmann  had  been 
le-night  stand.  In  fact,  Ziva  Buganim 
i  she  was  Reichmann's  mistress  for 

years,   a  claim   supported   by   her 
rtment  manager,  a  close  family  friend, 

the    policeman    who    investigated 
chmann's  death. 

'iva  is  waiting  for  me  on  the  side 
ch  of  her  parents'  home,  a  beige  stone 
galow  in  a  dusty  lower-middle -class 


suburb  of  Haifa,  Israel's  third-largest 
city,  an  hour  north  of  Tel  Aviv.  A  breeze 
is  blowing  off  the  Mediterranean,  several 
hundred  yards  behind  us.  It's  hard  to 
believe  that  Ziva,  as  she  sits  slumped  on  a 
ledge  in  the  harsh  afternoon  light,  was 
anyone's  mistress,  much  less  Reich- 
mann's. She  is  20  pounds  overweight. 
Some  kind  of  blond  dye  job  is  fading 
from  her  hair.  Her  badly  spaced  bottom 
teeth  look  like  gray  and  brown  cement 
blocks.  She  is  wearing  flip-flops, 
skintight  black  shorts,  and  a  loose  tur- 
quoise T-shirt.  She  eyes  me,  takes  a  long 
drag  on  a  Parliament,  and  says,  "Please 
come  in." 

Ziva  is  just  two  weeks  out  of  prison, 
and  her  mood  hasn't  improved  much. 
For  more  than  a  year  she  has  refused  to 
discuss  Reichmann  with  the  Israeli  pa- 
pers, and  clearly  isn't  wild  about  talking 
to  me.  She  leads  the  way  through  a  dark- 
ened hallway  into  a  wood-paneled  kitchen 
and  offers  a  chair.  "I'd  like  to  put  this  all 
behind  me,"  she  had  said  on  the  phone. 
"I've  had  a  hard  time." 

Ziva's  criminal  record,  inserted  into  a 
Tel  Aviv  court  file,  shows  just  how  hard. 
Her  mother  was  a  Sephardic  Jew  who 


emigrated  from  Morocco  in  the  1950s. 
After  dropping  out  of  Kiryat  Chaim  high 
school,  Ziva  was  arrested  for  the  first 
time  at  15,  when  a  Haifa  juvenile  court 
slapped  her  with  an  18-month  suspended 
sentence  for  theft.  At  16  she  was  arrested 
in  Jerusalem  and  charged  with  drug  pos- 
session. A  series  of  breaking-and-entering 
charges  ensued,  capped  by  a  1979  convic- 
tion for  assaulting  a  police  officer.  Ziva 
admits  she  was  a  drug  user,  with  a  crav- 
ing for  heroin  that  lasted  through  two 
failed  marriages  and  a  second  series  of 
possession  arrests  in  recent  years.  Unem- 
ployed, she  scrounged  up  drug  money  by 
working  as  a  prostitute— for  which  she 
was  arrested  in  1988  and  1989— and  by 
smuggling  cocaine.  She  is  35. 

Ziva  says  she  met  Reichmann  on 
a  flight  from  Europe.  He  was  on  a  busi- 
ness trip.  "At  first  I  didn't  know  who 
he  was,"  she  says.  "He  didn't  act  like 
a  Reichmann.  You  could  say  he  was  a 
very  modest  man."  She  says  he  asked 
for  her  phone  number.  Later,  he  called. 
They  met  and  had  sex,  she  says.  In 
time  he  suggested  putting  her  up  in  an 
apartment. 

However    he    came    to    know    Ziva 
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Buganim,  Reichmann  wasn't  the  first  ul- 
tra-Orthodox man  to  visit  a  prostitute.  In 
fact,  haredi  men  have  something  of  a  rep- 
utation for  frequenting  prostitutes,  a  situ- 
ation many  have  attributed  to  their  fa- 
mously restrained  sex  lives.  The  myth 
about  ultra-Orthodox  couples  is  that  they 
make  love  only  through  a  hole  in  the 
sheet.  While  scholars  haven't  dwelled  on 
haredi  bedroom  mores,  sex  in  most  ultra- 
Orthodox  sects  is  considered  a  religious 
obligation  rather  than  a  personal  matter, 
fulfillment  of  the  biblical  dictate  to  "be 
fruitful  and  multiply."  The  Hasidic  cou- 
ples Samuel  Heilman  studied  in  Jerusa- 
lem for  his  1992  book,  Defenders  of  the 
Faith,  had  sex— they  called  it  "doing  the 
mitzvah"— only  on  Friday  nights  at  mid- 
night. The  exception  was  the  sex  mandat- 
ed seven  nights  after  the  end  of  the  wom- 
an's period,  when  she  had  been  "puri- 
fied" by  a  dip  in  the  holy  mikvah  pool 
maintained  by  haredi  communities. 

An  aversion  to  physical  pleasures  is 
taught  to  the  ultra-Orthodox  from  an 
early  age.  Children  are  told  almost  noth- 
ing of  sex,  and  boys  are  warned  never  to 
touch  themselves.  Erections  are  a  source 
of  shame  for  men  of  all  ages  and,  along 
with  impure  thoughts,  require  a  dip  in 
the  mikvah  pool,  something  most  ultra- 
Orthodox  do  daily  anyway.  Commonly, 
both  men  and  women  remain  ignorant 
of  sexual  details  until  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore their  weddings,  when  a  special 
counselor  is  brought  in  to  describe 
things  to  them  separately.  Heilman  tells 
of  a  young  haredi  man  he  called  Beryl 
who  had  read  in  the  Bible  of  Jacob's 
"knowing"  Rachel,  but  wasn't  sure  what 
it  meant.  He  thought  he  knew  how  non- 
Jews  had  sex,  but  felt  his  own  people 
would  never  do  anything  "so  animal-like 
and  coarse."  Just  days  before  his  wed- 
ding, a  counselor  broke  it  to  him  gently, 
telling  him  that  what  he  must  do  Adam 
had  done  before  him,  as  had  Abraham. 
Even  the  oldest  rabbi  did  it.  "But  I'll  tell 
you,"  Beryl  said,  "when  he  finally  told 
me  what  it  was  that  I  would  have  to  do, 
I  was  in  shock." 

The  wedding  night,  when  most  ultra- 
Orthodox  Jews  lose  their  virginity,  can  be 
a  source  of  unparalleled  anxiety.  When 
first  confronted  by  sex,  haredi  brides 
have  been  known  to  run  screaming  from 
the  bedroom.  Beryl's  mother  told  her 
son  only  to  keep  his  bride  calm  "and  do 
not  frighten  her  with  sudden  movements 
or  shrieks."  Before  sex,  couples  are  to 
make  sure  nothing  is  under  the  bed,  such 


as  shoes  or  anything  "foul-smelling." 
Some  sprinkle  white  powder  around  the 
bed,  which  tradition  says  causes  evil  spir- 
its to  reveal  their  footprints;  after  sex, 
others  sprinkle  water  to  ward  off  de- 
mons. Before  making  love,  many  couples 
say  a  prayer,  then  turn  off  the  lights.  As 
they  slip  into  nightclothes,  they  take 
care  not  to  see  each  other's  naked  bod- 
ies. In  bed  they  are  permitted  to  raise 
their  pajamas,  but  only  as  much  as  neces- 
sary. For  especially  devout  couples,  fore- 
play  may  mimic  Jacob's  approach  to 
Rachel,  with  the  husband  grasping  first 
the  wife's  right  thumb,  then  her  toe  and 
earlobe.  Kissing  and  hugging  is  permit- 
ted, Heilman  notes,  but  "only  on  the  lips 
and  face  and  not,  Heaven  forbid,  any- 
where else." 

Counselors  give  newlyweds  suggestions 
to  ward  off  impure  thoughts  during  inter- 
course. One  method  is  to  concentrate  on 
famous  rabbis  or  biblical  figures.  "If  he 
could,"  Heilman  writes  of  Beryl,  "he 
should  recite  the  names  of  the  genera- 
tions from  Adam  through  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob  while  he  was  moving  toward  cli- 
max. This  might  become  difficult,  but 
Beryl  should  persevere,  for  it  was  a  good 
way  of  disciplining  his  passions." 

David  Reichmann's  passions,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  ultra-Orthodox  men, 
were  not  so  easily  disciplined.  On  the  Up- 
per West  Side  of  Manhattan  haredi  men 
can  be  often  seen  in  the  evening  in  their 
bushy  beards  and  black  hats  cruising  West 
End  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive,  where 
local  residents  are  stunned  to  watch  them 
soliciting  black  prostitutes  and  having  sex 
with  them  in  parked  cars.  In  Israel,  news- 
paper ads  for  some  massage  parlors  carry 
the  footnote  "+  datiyim,"  meaning  they 
cater  "to  the  religious." 

Heilman,  who  questioned  ultra-Ortho- 
dox men  about  the  prostitute  stories  he 
had  heard,  was  told  that  under  Jewish 
law  only  sex  with  a  married  Jewish  wom- 
an constituted  adultery.  Sex  with  a  prosti- 
tute was  a  far  lesser  sin.  "There  are  some 
haredim,"  Heilman  says,  "who  think  they 
are  getting  around  a  corner  by  going  to  a 
non-Jewish  prostitute."  Those  who 
choose  to  sin,  however,  don't  dare  do  it 
in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Which  may  be  why,  Ziva  says,  Reich- 
mann installed  her  in  an  apartment  in  Tel 
Aviv,  20  minutes  from  Bnei  Brak.  He 
rented  her  a  second-floor  studio  in  "the 
Home,"  a  discreet  apartment-hotel  with  a 
tiny  faux-marble  lobby.  Located  in  one  of 
Israel's  most  fashionable  shopping  dis- 
tricts, the  apartment  had  a  kitchenette  to 
the  left  of  the  entry  and  views  of  the 
Mediterranean  outside.  Ziva  says  Reich- 


mann gave  her  money  and  promised 
buy  her  a  Mitsubishi  sports  car.  Fori 
woman  who  had  been  shuttling  betwei 
run-down  apartments  and  Israeli  ja.i 
since  the  age  of  15,  this  new  life  was  pa 
adise.  "Yes,"  Ziva  says,  smiling,  "it  w; 
very  expensive." 

According  to  Ziva,  Reichmann  can 
to  the  apartment  once  or  twice  a  weeii 
"He  would  be  bored,  and  would  cor 
over,"  Ziva  says.  "Evenings,  late  at  nigh 
usually    after   work."    They    never 
cussed  Darcom.  She  knew  he  ran  a  cor 
pany,  but  didn't  know  the  name.  Zi\ 
softens  a  bit  as  we  discuss  Reichmanr 
She  won't  go  into  the  story  that  he  like> 
to  dress  in  women's  clothes.  She  won  | 
discuss  his  home  life,  citing  the  effect  oi 
his  wife  and  children.  "I  knew  him  Ion; 
enough  to  know  who  he  was,"  she  say; 
quietly.  "He  was  a  good  man.  Nice.  Bu. 
he  didn't  stand  behind  his  words."  Espe 
cially  his  words  about  religion.  Ziva  say; 
Reichmann    had    begun    to    doubt    th( 
Bible,  and  warned  her  not  everything  ir 
it  was  true. 

"He  was  very  interested  in  the  life  ol 
the  nonreligious,"  she  says.  "We  talkec 
about  everything,  life  and  death— every-J 
thing.  He  didn't  know  who  he  was  on] 
what  he  was  doing.  He  didn't  like  the  ul- 
tra-Orthodox life  at  all.  I  think  he  want-i 
ed  no  part  of  it  anymore.  He  was  very 
frustrated." 

Other  than  sex,  Ziva  says,  the  main 
thing  she  and  Reichmann  had  in  com- 
mon was  drugs.  She  says  he  usually  kept 
a  ready  store  of  cocaine  in  a  small  silver 
box  in  his  pocket.  "He  looked  very 
stressed,"  she  says.  "The  drugs  he  used,  it 
wasn't  just  a  little.  It  was  a  lot.  Cocaine. 
Heroin.  A  lot  of  it."  She  grips  her  green 
Zippo  tightly.  "He  had  a  drug  problem,  a 
very  bad  drug  problem.  It  was  his  prob- 
lem. It  was  our  problem." 

By  early  1993,  with  his  personal  prob- 
lems tucked  safely  behind  closed 
doors,  Reichmann's  dream  of  building 
his  own  telecommunications  empire  was 
swiftly  taking  shape.  From  the  outset  he 
thought  big.  Through  Akiva  Mayer  he 
met  and  hired  Zvi  Amid,  a  former  Bezeq 
C.E.O  and  Israeli-army  commander 
whom  Mayer  had  fought  under  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  War.  "[David]  told  us 
both,  'I'm  not  interested  in  some  small 
business;  if  I  can't  be  big,  I'll  sell  the 
whole  thing,'"  recalls  Mayer.  Darcom's 
limited  licenses  were  a  fine  start,  but 
Reichmann's  Holy  Grail  was  the  license 
to  become  Israel's  second  major  long-dis- 
tance carrier,  its  MCI,  which  the  Com- 
munications Ministry  was  planning  to  of- 
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■  tfer  sometime  in  the  following  year  or 
'  i  two.  To  get  it,  Reichmann  felt  he  needed 
"Ofca  partner,  the  bigger  the  better.  So  that 
•  (spring  he  arranged  a  meeting  with  top 
^executives  of  IDB  Communications,  a 
^fast-growing  Los  Angeles  outfit  that  used 

;  a  small  fleet  of  owned  and  leased  satel- 
lites and  fiber-optic  cable  to  offer  ser- 
M  vices  as  varied  as  ship-to-shore  messages, 
u  transmission  of  CNN  from  remote  areas, 
'■  1  and  telephone  services  in  areas  of  Asia 
and  Europe. 

IDB,   which   called  itself  the   fourth- 
largest    international    long-distance    tele- 
phone service  in  America,  was  the  brain- 
I  child  of  Jeffrey  Sudikoff,  a  40- 
;  year-old  onetime  rock-concert 
I  manager  who  got  his  start  beam- 
|j  ing    Billy    Joel    performances 
from  Leningrad  and  whom  For- 
tune magazine  named  to  its  list 
of  America's  smart  young  entre- 

■  preneurs. 

Sudikoff  saw  Reichmann  as  a 
natural  partner  for  his  designs 
;  on  the  Israeli  long-distance  mar- 
j  ket.  They  met  for  the  first  time 
i  in  Paris,  where  they  opened  a 
kosher  French  restaurant  at  six 
one  night  and  had  a  deal  by 
evening's  end.  "David,"  Reich- 
mann recalled  Sudikoff  saying, 
"I  want  to  build  the  foundations 
of  your  home  in  Israel."  Reich- 
mann handed  IDB  a  33  percent 
share  in  Darcom  and  an  option 
for  50  percent;  Sudikoff  gave 
Reichmann  all  the  phone  lines 
and  equipment  he  needed  to  keep  his 
promises  to  the  Communications  Min- 
istry. IDB  technology,  in  fact,  was  all  the 
technology  Darcom  had.  "We  were  his 
lines  to  the  world,"  says  a  former  IDB  ex- 
ecutive. "We  were  it." 

By  that  summer,  Reichmann  was 
growing  desperate  to  get  Darcom  up  and 
running.  His  licenses  were  set  to  expire  if 
he  didn't.  Until  the  "Holy  Grail"  license 
was  available,  Darcom's  main  business 
would  be  videoconferencing  and  "call- 
backs," private  long-distance  lines  a  cus- 
tomer could  phone  to  get  a  lower-cost  Is- 
raeli dial  tone.  By  Labor  Day,  Reich- 
mann had  acquired  a  small  company  to 
run  this  business  for  him  and  moved  into 
sparkling  new  headquarters  in  a  Bnei 
Brak  industrial  area.  It  was  an  exciting 
time,  as  Reichmann  began  hiring  dozens 
of  employees.  The  only  murmurs  of  dis- 
content came  over  Reichmann's  baronial 
trappings.  "It  was  like  Upstairs,  Down- 
stairs," says  Ronnie  Markus,  one  of  the 
new  executives.  "David  was  Upstairs. 
Everyone  else  was  Downstairs.  His  office 
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cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  was  like  the  office  of  a  president  or  a 
prime  minister.  Special  carpenters,  ma- 
hogany—everything." 

In  an  effort  to  make  Darcom  a  house- 
hold name,  Reichmann  hired  two  PR. 
women,  who  began  arranging  profiles  of 
him  in  the  Israeli  papers.  While  other 
start-ups  conserved  their  cash,  Reich- 
mann splashed  Darcom's  name  across 
billboards  and  buses.  In  the  English-lan- 
guage section  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Yellow 
Pages,  only  Darcom  is  listed  under  "Tele- 
phone Companies."  By  Rosh  Hashanah 
everything  was  falling  into  place.  Corpo- 


David  had  begun 
to  doubt  the  Bible. 

aHe  didrit 

know  who  he  was 

or  what  he  was  doing 


anymore. 

rate  customers  were  streaming  in  at  a  rate 
that  approached  $3  million  in  monthly 
sales  by  year's  end. 

And  then,  out  of  the  blue,  came  a 
shock.  On  November  5  one  of  Israel's 
two  main  financial  newspapers,  Globes, 
ran  a  pulverizing  five-page  expose  of  Dar- 
com's connection  to  Rabbi  Schach  and 
the  Communications  Ministry.  It  de- 
scribed a  middle-of-the-night  meeting  in 
which  the  ancient  rabbi  had  pressured  the 
reluctant  communications  minister,  Ra- 
phael Pinhasi,  to  grant  Reichmann  the  li- 
censes he  sought,  and  went  on  to  charac- 
terize the  Darcom-IDB  alliance  as  a 
looming  monopoly  that  would  drive  up 
long-distance  rates. 

Reichmann  was  stricken.  Already 
struggling  with  his  insecurities,  he  was 
certain  the  article  was  the  work  of  com- 
petitors who  would  never  rest  until  he 
was  forced  out  of  Israel.  "Because  of  the 
way  he  saw  himself,  and  what  he  wanted 
to  achieve,  he  took  it  much,  much  harder 
than  anyone  else,"  says  Akiva  Mayer.  In 
the    days    that     followed,     Reichmann 


couldn't  sleep.  He  had  trouble  eating. 
Mira  began  to  worry  that  something  was 
seriously  wrong. 

And  then,  in  early  December,  David 
Reichmann  disappeared. 


e  was  in  New  York  with  Zvi  Amid 
for  a  series  of  meetings  with  IDB 
executives  when  it  happened.  Amid,  who 
arrived  a  day  or  two  after  Reichmann, 
checked  into  the  Marriott  Marquis  and 
phoned  him  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
where  Reichmann  was  staying  with  Yossi 
Weintraub,  an  ultra-Orthodox  friend  he 
had  brought  to  Tel  Aviv  to  join  his 
household  staff  as  a  driver. 
Mira  Dishel  didn't  like  Yossi 
one  bit.  "I  thought  he  was  a 
bad  influence,"  she  says.  "I 
think  David  felt  it,  too." 
Reichmann  told  Amid  he  had 
a  bad  flu,  and  directed  him 
to  attend  the  meetings  alone. 
"The  next  day  he  told  me  the 
flu  was  worse,"  recalls  Amid. 
"That  evening,  I  called,  and 
Yossi  told  me  David's  health 
was  even  worse.  After  that  I 
was  only  in  contact  with  Yos- 
si." Reichmann  managed  to 
phone  into  one  of  the  meet- 
ings, but  when  they  conclud- 
ed. Amid  returned  to  Tel 
Aviv  alone. 

Back  in  Israel,  Mira  tried 
to  reach  Reichmann  at  the 
Waldorf  but  was  told  he  had 
checked  out.  She  phoned  his 
parents  in  Toronto,  but  they  knew  noth- 
ing. Worried,  she  began  calling  Rachele, 
who  didn't  know  where  her  husband  was, 
either.  And  then,  Mira  and  Amid  heard 
nothing  at  all.  Only  after  several  days  did 
Rabbi  Lifshitz  tell  them  Reichmann  had 
been  found,  staying  with  people  charac- 
terized only  as  "old  friends  in  the  Bronx." 
He  was  doing  drugs,  apparently  in  large 
quantities,  and  was  described  as  being  on 
the  verge  of  a  catatonic  state.  Yossi  was 
with  him  and  evidently  was  the  one  who 
had  called  the  family  in  Toronto  for  help. 
"[David]  was  not  functioning  at  all,"  says 
an  Israeli  friend.  "Apparently  it  was  not 
the  first  time  this  had  happened." 
(Reached  in  Toronto,  where  he  returned 
after  Reichmann's  death,  Yossi  Wein- 
traub declined  to  discuss  Reichmann's 
disappearance,  except  to  deny  that  drugs 
were  involved.  "What  I  can  say  is  that 
people  who  talked  [to  you]  don't  know 
nothing,"  he  said  in  thickly  accented 
English.) 

David's  two  closest  business  advisers, 
Amid  and  Mayer,  were  floored.  "Never 
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once,  either  Zvi  or  me  or  anyone  else 
close  to  him,  did  we  think  we  had  some- 
body who  had  a  drug  problem,"  says 
Mayer.  The  old  Israeli's  eyes  moisten  as 
he  remembers  Rabbi  Lifshitz  finally  ex- 
plaining Reichmann's  troubled  history. 
"It  was  something  we  couldn't  under- 
stand," Mayer  says.  "The  self-doubt, 
from  that  background,  drove  him  to  do 
what  he  did.  ...  It  was  a  tragedy.  Such 
a  tragedy."  Though  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  David,  the  two  old 
soldiers  bravely  promised  his  family 
they  would  "keep  the  fort"  at  Darcom 
until  he  was  able  to  return.  They  told 
no  one. 

Very  quietly,  David  was  put  into  a 
private  Toronto  sanatorium.  At  first 
Mira  told  callers  he  was  on  a  business 
trip;  later  she  said  he  was  at  a  fat  farm. 
"I  was  told  David  had  left  the  country," 
recalls  Ronnie  Markus.  "My  employees 
said  it  was  kind  of  weird.  I  told  them, 
'Look,  you're  looking  at  the  fourth-rich- 
est family  in  the  world.  They  have  busi- 
ness all  over.  It  must  be  a  business 
trip.'"  But  when  Reichmann  hadn't  re- 
turned by  year's  end,  Markus  and  others 
began  to  ask  pointed  questions.  Openly 
suspicious,  executives  at  one  of  Dar- 
com's  largest  investors,  the  Israeli  invest- 
ment firm  Dovrat  Shrem,  demanded  to 
know  where  Reichmann  was;  both  Mira 
and  Amid  assured  them  he  would  return 
soon.  Rumors  began  to  circulate.  One 
disgruntled  Darcom  executive  told  other 
employees  Reichmann  must  have  suf- 
fered a  nervous  breakdown.  No  one  be- 
lieved him. 

In  January,  David  returned.  He  had 
been  away  for  about  six  weeks.  "He 
looked  awful,"  an  employee  says.  He  was 
pale  and  drawn  and  had  lost  weight.  At 
one  point,  he  called  Mira  into  his  office 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  think  happened 
to  me?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "Whatev- 
er you  decide  to  tell  me." 

"I  definitely  didn't  have  a  nervous 
breakdown,"  David  said. 

They  left  it  at  that.  No  one  within  the 
Darcom  ranks  was  ever  told  where 
Reichmann  had  been.  But  his  routines 
changed  for  good.  Rachele  began  visit- 
ing the  office  once  a  week  to  sit  with 
him.  Apparently  it  was  part  of  an  agree- 
ment the  two  had  struck.  At  the  same 
time,  he  stopped  seeing  Ziva  Buganim. 
"He  said  he  was  going  on  a  break,  to 
rest,"  Ziva  says.  She  thought  he  was  en- 
tering rehab. 


Reichmann  returned  to  find  Darcom 
in  disarray.  There  were  problems 
with  the  IDB  phone  lines.  Customers 
were  being  cut  off  in  mid-call.  Others 
were  unable  to  get  through  constant  busy 
signals.  During  a  demonstration  of  Dar- 
com's  videoconferencing  abilities  to  hun- 
dreds of  potential  customers  at  a  Tel  Aviv 
conference  center,  the  screen  suddenly 
went  black.  Ronnie  Markus  was  riding  in 
Reichmann's  limo  when  he  received  the 
news  from  Zvi  Amid  that  people  were 
trickling  out  the  exits.  "David  appeared 
to  be  under  stress  when  he  returned," 
Markus  says.  "He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'You're  the  only  one  in  the  company  that 
ever  brings  me  good  news.'" 

Little  by  little,  Reichmann  regained 
control  over  his  unruly  company.  In 
March  he  scored  a  major  coup,  showcas- 
ing his  new  videoconferencing  service  by 
handling  a  speech  from  Vice  President  Al 
Gore  to  a  conference  packed  with  hun- 
dreds of  Israeli  business  leaders  and  in- 
cluding Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin. 
Reichmann  proudly  hung  Gore's  thank- 
you  note  on  his  office  wall. 

No  hint  of  Reichmann's  personal 
problems  reached  outsiders,  who  uni- 
formly portrayed  Darcom's  future  as 
bright.  In  May  The  Jerusalem  Post  ran  a 
favorable  6,000 -word  profile.  Rachele 
was  quoted,  tellingly,  about  how  she  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  David  stayed  late  at 
the  office  most  nights.  "All  I  really  want 
is  to  be  a  mother  for  my  children,"  she 
said.  Reichmann  elaborated  on  Dar- 
com's plans  in  an  article  in  Forbes  in 
mid-July,  revealing  projects  to  branch 
into  the  U.K.  and  South  Africa.  "My 
family  was  responsible  for  changing 
many  different  landscapes,"  he  said.  "I 
hope  to  have  the  same  impact  in  tele- 
communications." 

What  few  realized  was  that  the  founda- 
tion of  Reichmann's  dream,  the  lines  and 
technology  provided  by  IDB,  was  crum- 
bling. Jeffrey  Sudikoff,  who  that  May 
purchased  control  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Kings  hockey  team  from  disgraced  L.A. 
financier  Bruce  McNall  ( V.F.,  April 
1994),  announced  a  deal  to  sell  IDB  with- 
out consulting  Reichmann,  which  offend- 
ed him.  Then,  on  May  31,  Sudikoff  sud- 
denly announced  that  IDB's  auditors  had 
resigned  after  questioning  just  how  prof- 
itable IDB  really  was.  The  stock  went 
into  free  fall;  between  breakfast  and 
lunch,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  calculated, 
Sudikoff  lost  $35  million.  A  federal  grand 
jury  began  to  investigate. 

The  pressure  on  Reichmann  increased 
as  he  realized  he  could  lose  IDB.  As  he 
cast  about  for  a  replacement,  Darcom 


executives  whispered  that  he  was  wit 
drawing  from  them.  The  only  ones  wli 
saw  him  regularly  were  Mira,  anoth 
assistant,  and  Zvi  Amid.  He  continue 
seeing  Rabbi  Lifshitz,  though  Aki1 1 
Mayer  had  left  to  form  a  venture-cap 
tal  company.  Friends  now  believe  th 
Reichmann  had  begun  using  cocaii 
again.  Admits  Mayer,  "We  all  thougi 
he  was  cured." 

Then,  after  an  overseas  trip  in  Jul 
Reichmann  began  complaining  of  pair 
in  the  left  side  of  his  chest.  "He  said  I 
couldn't  breathe,"  remembers  Yossi  Weil 
traub.  "To  go  a  few  steps,  it  was  very  dii 
ficult  for  him."  It's  not  clear  wheth( 
Reichmann  saw  a  doctor  for  chest  pah 
But  in  late  July  he  accompanied  Rachel 
and  the  children  on  a  badly  needed  vac; 
tion  to  Switzerland,  where,  Rachele  late 
told  friends,  he  complained  about  pain 
in  his  left  arm.  At  the  end  of  the  mont 
he  flew  on  to  London  with  Amid,  wher 
the  two  men  were  negotiating  a  snm 
acquisition. 

On  Sunday,  July  31,  when  he  checkec 
in  with  Mira  from  London,  he  soundei 
depressed.  "Mira,  do  you  have  anythin 
good  to  tell  me?"  he  asked,  echoing  hi 
remarks  to  Markus.  "Tell  me  somethin 
good." 

Reichmann  returned  to  Israel  Mor 
day  night,  while  Rachele  and  the  chil 
dren  remained  in  Switzerland.  He  tele 
phoned  Mira  from  Ben-Gurion  airport 
She  reminded  him  of  an  important  meel 
ing  the  next  morning  at  11.  He  wouli 
never  make  it. 

Wild  rumors  swirled  through  Bne 
Brak  after  Reichmann's  death.  Ii 
the  closed  world  of  the  hypersuspiciou 
haredim,  the  theory  spread  that  he  ha< 
been  murdered  by  a  competitor.  Anion; 
those  who  favor  this  theory  is  Yossi  Weiri 
traub,  who  slept  in  Reichmann's  villa  tha 
last  night  because  David  didn't  like  t< 
sleep  alone  while  Rachele  was  away.  Ac 
cording  to  Weintraub,  Reichmann  arrive* 
home  from  Ben-Gurion  around  5:30  an( 
took  a  nap.  Weintraub  says  he  woke  hin 
at  nine,  when  Reichmann  went  out  to  i 
ceremony  in  honor  of  a  deceased  rabb 
and  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  visitinj 
Tel  Aviv. 

He  returned  at  12:30,  Weintraub  says 
At  12:50  Reichmann's  mother  called 
Weintraub  says  he  transferred  the  call  t< 
Reichmann.  Five  minutes  later  he  wa: 
surprised  to  hear  a  family  car  driving  off 
"He  never  left  the  house  late,  for  any  rea 
son,"  Weintraub  says  in  broken  English 
"Why  do  people  not  want  to  believ< 
someone  tried  to  kill  him?" 
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"I  thought  the  police 

would  come  back,  but  then 

I  realized  that  David  had 

people  to  cover  up  for  turn ' 


The  only  version  of  Reichmann's  last 
hours  is  Ziva  Buganim's.  When  he  made 
[lis  way  to  her  apartment  that  night,  she 
ays,  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen 
;ach  other  in  four  or  five  months.  He 
looked  the  same.  She  believed  he  had 
seen  in  rehab,  and  she  says  he  con- 
firmed her  suspicion.  But  as  soon  as 
Reichmann  produced  his  little  silver 
jox,  Ziva  says,  she  knew  the  rehab 
ladn't  taken.  "He  may  have  been  reha- 
jilitated  physically,"  she  ventures,  "but 
lot  mentally." 

She  says  they  snorted  cocaine  together. 
Reichmann  inhaled  even  more  of  the 
irug  than  usual.  "We  never  really  got 
:ime  to  talk,"  she  remembers.  "He'd  just 
:ome  back.  We  didn't  make  love  or  any- 
hing.  We  just  took  the  drugs." 

Around  two  Reichmann  sagged  onto 
:he  bed.  He  asked  Ziva  to  wake  him  in 
several  hours;  she  assumed  he  needed  to 
»et  back  to  Rachele  and  the  children. 
\round  6:30  she  rose  and  poked  him.  He 
iidn't  move.  After  poking  him  several 
nore  times,  she  discovered  he  wasn't 
sreathing.  Immediately  she  assumed  he 
lad  overdosed.  "He  had  snorted  a  lot  of 
:ocaine  before  he  went  to  sleep,"  she 
says.  "[After  the  rehab]  his  body  must 
lave  been  purified  of  all  the  drugs.  His 
3ody  just  couldn't  handle  it." 

She  got  scared,  not  only  because  there 
ivas  a  dead  Reichmann  in  her  bed 
jut  because  cocaine  and  drug  parapher- 
lalia  remained  scattered  throughout 
he  little  apartment.  She  says  she  cleaned 
jp,  found  Reichmann's  silver  box, 
lumped  the  last  coke  into  the  toilet,  and 
"lushed  the  box  as  well.  Then  she  called 
in  ambulance,  which  arrived  11  minutes 
ater.  She  says  she  lied  in  her  statement 
:o  police,  telling  them  she  had  met 
Reichmann  only  that  night  and  had  no 
dea  what  might  have  caused  his  death. 

"Of  course  I  didn't  mention  drugs," 
she  says.  "I  was  surprised  they  didn't  ask 
tnore  questions.  It  was  over  very  quick- 
ly."  Afterward,  she  says,  she  sat  in  the 
ipartment  alone.  "I  just  waited  there," 
she  says.  "I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 


thought  the  police  would  come  back.  [I 
thought]  it  was  impossible  that  they 
wouldn't  come  back  and  ask  more  ques- 
tions. Then  later  I  realized  David  had 
people  to  cover  up  for  him." 

Investigator  Asher  Arpaz,  who  says  he 
was  never  told  of  Reichmann's  history 
of  drug  abuse,  didn't  find  any  drugs  at 
the  scene  and  wasn't  inclined  to  view  his 
death  as  drug-related.  "If  he  was  using 
drugs,  I  think  we'd  be  able  to  see  that," 
he  says.  "We  checked  the  body  carefully, 
and  he  didn't  appear  to  have  died  from 
drugs."  But  Arpaz  admits  he  can't  be 
certain.  Later  that  day,  the  Reichmann 
family  blocked  plans  for  an  autopsy,  cit- 
ing religious  reasons.  At  his  death  Reich- 
mann's body  was  in  such  bad  shape  the 
ambulance  attendants  wrote  down  that 
it  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  45-  to  50- 
year-old. 

Rachele  and  the  children  were  still  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  police  were  unable 
to  locate  them  immediately.  Until  they 
did,  no  one  was  supposed  to  be  told  of 
the  death.  Mira  telephoned  the  Reich- 
mann home  at  10  to  remind  David  of 
his  11  o'clock  meeting.  Yossi  answered. 
"David  won't  be  able  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment" was  all  he  said. 

At  noon  Mira  phoned  to  remind 
Reichmann  of  a  crucial  meeting  at  1:30. 
"Where  is  David?"  she  asked  Yossi.  "He 
should  be  in  the  office  by  now." 

"He  won't  make  it." 

"I  don't  care,  I  don't  trust  you,"  Mira 
snapped.  "Call  David  and  tell  him  to  call 
me.  I  want  to  talk  to  David." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Reichmann's  oth- 
er driver,  Avraham,  phoned  and  told  her 
the  truth. 

i  T  heard  about  it  by  11  o'clock,"  Buki 
A  Na'eh  is  saying.  Na'eh,  the  rumpled 
reporter  who  covers  the  Tel  Aviv  police 
for  Yediot  Aharonot,  Israel's  largest  daily, 
is  sitting  in  the  courtyard  of  the  criminal- 
courts  building,  remembering  the  day  of 
Reichmann's  death,  between  bursts  of 
cell-phone  chatter  with  his  stockbroker 


Ziva  Buganim  in  Tel  Aviv 

court,  1994.  She  was  revealed  to  be 

Reichmann's  mistress  after 

being  arrested  for  smuggling  drugs. 


and  a  host  of  courthouse  sources.  "A 
Reichmann  was  dead  in  a  whore's  house, 
that's  all  I  know.  I  didn't  know  who 
the  Reichmanns  were!  I  don't  know 
about  these  big  businesses,  I  don't  know 
about  the  arts.  I  know  about  the  crooks! 
I  went  to  the  archive  to  find  out  who 
this  guy  was,  and  there  were  all  these 
articles!" 

Within  hours  Na'eh  and  several  other 
reporters  learned  the  full  details  of 
where  Reichmann's  body  had  been 
found.  But  even  as  they  scurried  to 
press,  police  contacts  told  them  the  fam- 
ily and  at  least  two  powerful  rabbis  were 
putting  pressure  on  the  department  to 
suppress  the  story.  Among  those  who  be- 
came involved  that  day  was  Menachem 
Kook,  a  rabbi  who  often  worked  with 
the  police.  "Kook,  he  was  the  big  mach- 
er.  He  called  me  too  and  asked  what 
was  going  on,"  Na'eh  says.  "He  called 
and  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  police." 
Kook  declines  to  comment  on  his  activi- 
ties that  day. 

Because  Reichmann  hadn't  died  vio- 
lently, the  police  could  issue  a  "no  com- 
ment" on  the  cause  of  death.  But  refusing 
to  discuss  the  place  of  death  would  look 
suspicious.  Police  spokesman  Gadi  Doron 
began  telling  reporters  that  Reichmann 
had  been  found  in  his  car  between  Tel 
Aviv  and  Bnei  Brak,  a  story  carried  by 
the  Canadian  papers  as  well  as  an  Israeli 
paper  or  two.  "I  don't  think  it's  appropri- 
ate to  talk  about  the  death,"  Doron  said 
when  pressed  by  The  Toronto  Star.  "There 
has  to  be  some  dignity  for  the  dead." 

Such  reporters  as  Buki  Na'eh  ignored 
Doron  and  wrote  stories  that  said  Reich- 
mann had  died  of  a  heart  attack  while 
with  a  prostitute.  But  where  police  fibs 
failed  to  kill  that  version,  Israeli  edi- 
tors did.  When  Na'eh  turned  in  his  arti- 
cle, his  paper's  lawyers  cut  out  the  ref- 
erences to  a  (Continued  on  page  132) 
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CAPRICORN     \J     December  22-January  19 

No  matter  how  rebellious  you  like  to  picture  yourself  (many  Capricorn 
women  support  sweaty  artists,  and  back  in  the  70s  Capricorn  men  even 
wore  bell-bottoms!),  deep  down  you  get  off  on  approval  from  mainstream 
society.  As  Pluto  begins  its  14-year  passage  through  your  solar  12th  house, 
you  may  care  a  lot  less  about  getting  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  the  presi- 
dent of  France  or  the  Rotary  Club  and  a  lot  more  about  intimacy,  per- 
sonal joy.  and  spiritual  communion.  If  you  have  an  inner  life,  enjoy  it 
more.  If  you've  been  into  money  only,  look  for  refuge. 


AQUARIUS    «*fe~  January  20-Febmary  18 

Now  that  Pluto  has  finally  passed  into  your  11th  house  and  Uranus  will 
enter  your  sign  in  mid-January,  you  must  be  aware  that  you've  had  it  up 
to  your  eyeballs  with  the  power  struggles  that  once  turned  you  on.  the 
crazy,  competitive  rat  race  that  starved  you  while  it  fed  you,  the  whole 
stupid  balance -the-beach-ball-on-the-end-of-your-nose-just-so-they-can-throw- 
you-a-lousy-fish  trick.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  someplace  where  you  could 
breathe  freely  again  (without  being  watched  every  second),  no  matter  what 
it  cost?  Start  reading  travel  brochures  carefully. 
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PISCES    ^T\    February  19~March  20 

Willi  Pluto  coming  to  your  midheaven,  the  whole  regime  under  which  you 
have  been  living  will  change.  Because  of  the  public  position  you  hold, 
there  are  bound  to  be  more  controls,  surveillance,  and  monitoring  of  be- 
havior. If  you  didn't  know  belter,  you'd  think  you  were  in  Russia  50  years 
ago.  The  good  news  is  that  you'll  still  have  fun  trying  to  slip  into  a  place, 
make  your  gentle  little  bang,  and  slide  right  out  again  with  no  one  the 
wiser— no  one  but  you  and  your  conscience,  which  has  learned  over  the 
years  to  keep  its  big,  fat  mouth  shut  even  though  it  never  sleeps. 


CANCER    ^JP  June  22-July  22 

Why  would  an  all-loving,  all-compassionate  Supreme  Being— if  you 
believe  there  is  one,  you'd  be  wise  to  do  some  serious  rethinking— f< 
you  to  eliminate  from  your  diet  all  that  is  truly  delicious  and  pleasura 
There  can't  be  anything  evil  about  a  nice,  juicy  prime  rib  or  fluffy  wl 
chocolate  mousse  that  the  All-Knowing  One  knows  and  you  do  not.  If 
don't  go  for  divine  intervention,  though,  you  can  always  blame  Plutc 
your  6th  house  or  Jupiter  in  Capricorn  for  getting  you  to  face  up  I 
estly  to  what  you  have  been  feeding  that  gorgeous  body  of  yours 
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LEO    %J%,    July  23-August  22 

If  you  happen  to  be  anywhere  in  age  from  14  to  28,  this  is  an  incred 
moment  for  you.  Young  love  is  budding,  and  you're  full  of  hope 
proud  of  your  shapely  and  desirable  form.  Even  if  you're  at  the  pc 
where  you  can't  bear  to  look  at  the  candles  on  the  cake,  you've  still 
the  same  urges  as  any  kid,  but  with  fewer  options  and  outlets.  Leos 
loving,  generous  parents  who  would  never  think  of  breaking  into  their  c 
dren's  college  money  to  pay  for  a  face -lift,  but  with  Pluto  entering 
solar  5th  house,  just  hope  you're  not  put  to  the  test. 


wy 


VIRGO  IW^f  August  23-September  22 
There's  nothing  quite  like  an  obsessing  Virgo.  When  threatened,  you  li 
any  shred  of  objectivity  you  might  have  once  had.  On  the  outside  you  kt 
some  semblance  of  business  as  usual.  Talk  about  mad.  mad  chaos,  thou; 
Inside  that  brain  the  Three  Stooges  are  running  around  poking  one 
other's  eyes  out.  As  Pluto's  square  to  your  sun  begins  the  slow  process 
completely  changing  your  life,  you  need  to  be  calm.  Repeat,  therefore,  t 
following  every  minute  or  so:  "I  am  happy  to  be  alive.  I  love  my  wo 
I  am  safe."  And  don't  you  dare  snicker  at  positive  affirmations! 


ARIES       f       March  21-April  19 

Because  your  Aries  mind  moves  a  lot  faster  than  your  body  can  go,  you 
have  the  enviable  power  to  look  ahead  and  see  how  beautiful  and  true 
things  are  going  to  be  in  the  near  future,  while  at  the  same  time,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  your  position  at  the  moment  doesn't  allow  you  the  mo- 
bility to  arrive  at  that  blissful  stale.  That's  often  the  case  when  Pluto  en- 
ters your  9th  house  while  Saturn  is  still  in  your  12th.  Although  it's  not  a 
perfect  comparison,  your  situation  is  a  bit  like  that  of  certain  high-profile 
celebrities  who  start  preaching  religion  and  destiny  from  their  jail  cells. 

TAURUS    O   April  20-May  20 

There  are  at  least  four  levels  on  which  you  can  choose  to  live  out  the 
coming  transit  of  Pluto  through  Sagittarius.  1.  You  can  seek  the  true  mean- 
ing of  life,  which,  although  highly  fulfilling,  requires  that  you  meditate  on 
some  very  unfun  stuff  such  as  the  impermanence  of  all  things.  2.  You  can 
work  it  oui  sexually,  which  demands  that  you  face  the  fact  that  you're  not 
as  straight  as  you  would  like  to  appear.  3.  You  can  remain  strictly  on  the 
financial  plane,  which  means  that  from  here  on  in  you'll  have  a  lot  of  con- 
tact with  the  I.R.S.  4.  You  can  deal  with  all  of  the  above. 


LIBRA    ^m     September  23-October  23 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  you  once  ran  around  with  and  cater 
to  didn't  even  have  the  decency  to  call  you  up  on  your  last  birthday.  Ar 
you  know  they're  the  same  ones  who  get  miffed  when  you  reciprocate 
Christmastime.  With  Pluto  in  your  3rd  house  until  2008,  such  passiv 
aggressive  methods  on  your  part  have  simply  got  to  go.  You're  restle: 
itchy,  impatient,  and  more  than  a  little  scattered.  While  a  simple  wa 
around  the  block  would  help  you  immeasurably  to  blow  off  steam,  not 
ing  will  substitute  for  a  mind-to-mind  truth  session.  Chicken? 
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SCORPIO     \  f  Ww    October  24-Novcmber  21 

Consider  the  Six  of  Pentacles,  the  card  in  the  tarot  deck  that  sometim 
shows  a  rich  man  sharing  his  blessings  with  the  unfortunate.  If  you're 
cynical  Republican,  though,  you'll  probably  look  at  that  card  and  read 
as  a  welfare  drain.  No  matter  what  your  political  persuasion,  from  no 
on  you'll  be  exploring  both  the  illusion  of  wealth  and  the  reality  of  pove 
ty— and  vice  versa.  With  Pluto  in  your  2nd  house  you'll  be  learning  ho 
to  cling  to  material  possessions  and  also  when  to  let  go.  Great,  you  thin 
I'll  just  own  everything,  and  then  nothing  can  touch  me!  Yeah,  right. 


GEMINI   <\   May  21-June  21 

Considering  all  the  races,  colors,  creeds,  and  distinguishing  madnesses  that 
make  up  humankind,  you're  always  bound  to  run  into  someone  who  chal- 
lenges everything  you  ever  thought  you  thought  and  were  sure  you  could 
get  away  with.  That  will  definite!)  happen  now  with  Pluto  in  your  7th 
house.  If  you've  been  the  most  liberal  agnostic  ever  to  avoid  a  house  of 
worship,  don't  go  into  a  tailspin  if  you  suddenly  find  you're  in  love  with 
an  Orthodox  rabbi  And  if  you're  an  Orthodox  rabbi,  don't  have  kittens 
if  your  loved  one  suddenly  admits  to  a  secret  love  for  pork. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


You  haven't  dared  to  blow  your  nose  too  loudly  even  during  the  dinkie 
piano  recital  at  the  Grange  hall,  and  you  have  politely  not  mentioned  as! 
es  in  the  gravy  over  at  the  diner.  It's  not  that  you're  too  refined;  half  < 
the  Sadges  in  this  world  can't  tell  Beethoven  from  Meat  Loaf  and  are  z 
ways  blurting  out  truths.  With  Pluto  in  your  12th  house,  you've  tried  I 
be  too  good,  probably  so  that  you  could  tiptoe  past  the  seat  of  judgmei 
without  God's  catching  sight  of  you.  Now  it's  time  to  look  the  Creator  i 
the  eye  and  say,  "Hey,  Big  Guy,  how  about  some  of  the  good  stuff?" 
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Reichmann 


(Continued  from  page  129)  prostitute  and 
printed  only  that  Reichmann  had  died  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack.  "I  went  crazy," 
Na'eh  says.  "  'Not  publish  this!  This  big 
guy!'  I  shouted  and  yelled,  but  the 
lawyer  said  no.  There  was  no  political 
pressure.  It  was  about  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  [our  lawyers],  if  you  have  aids  or 
just  a  pimple  on  your  back,  I  can't  write 
about  it." 

"My  editors,  they  said  it  was  too  yel- 
low," recalls  Yaariv  Ben -Yehuda,  the  po- 
lice reporter  for  IDF  radio,  the  station 
run  by  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces.  "He 
got  caught  with  a  hooker.  He  has  chil- 
dren that  can  read  that.  It's  not  very  re- 
spectable." Ben-Yehuda  says  the  editors  at 
several  news  outlets  decided  to  suppress 
details  of  Reichmann's  death.  "We  all  de- 
cided to  close  it  off  at  the  news 
desks,"  he  says.  "The  IDF,  Ma  ariv, 
Yediot  Aharonot—d\\  the  desks 
would  close  it  off." 

Even  in  death,  Reichmann -fami- 
ly secrets  remained  sacrosanct. 


10.  A  part  of  Darcom  was  sold,  al- 
though today  the  company  officially  re- 
mains in  the  running  for  the  long-de- 
layed "Holy  Grail"  license.  The  Commu- 
nications Ministry,  now  headed  by  a  left- 
wing  ally  of  the  Labor  Party,  has  made 
noises  about  rescinding  Darcom's  re- 
maining licenses. 

For  most  Israelis  the  year-old  story  of 
David  Reichmann's  "heart  attack"  was 
long  forgotten  when,  around  nine  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  July  11,  1995,  narcotics 
officers  from  the  Tel  Aviv  District  Police 
arrested  Ziva  Buganim  at  Ben-Gurion 
coming  off  a  flight  from  Amsterdam.  She 
was  carrying  112  tablets  of  methadone. 
Ziva  had  moved  from  the  apartment  in 
March.  Apparently  out  of  money,  she 
had  gone  back  to  smuggling  drugs. 
"Someone  must  have  snitched  on  me," 
she  says,  tapping  her  Parliament  into  an 
ashtray.  "The  police  were  at  the  airport 


Even  in 


The  next  day,  Ralph  Reich- 
mann buried  his  eldest  son  in 
a  Tel  Aviv  cemetery,  among  mem- 
bers of  David's  mother's  family. 
As  the  fragile  Rabbi  Schach 
looked  on  from  his  private  car, 
rabbis  from  the  Ponevezh  Yeshiva 
eulogized  David  as  a  devoted  pa- 
tron and  student.  "God  Almighty 
brought  him  to  his  death  in  a  sudden 
manner  in  order  to  sanctify  him,"  Rabbi 
David  Povarsky  told  the  sea  of  black- 
hatted  haredim,  "the  way  the  Reich- 
mann family,  a  very  special  family  in  our 
generation,  has  made  holy  the  name  of 
the  Lord  all  these  years."  Afterward, 
David's  two  older  sons  said  the  Kaddish 
prayer. 

In  the  months  following  the  funeral 
Darcom  declined  rapidly.  After  sitting 
shivah  (receiving  family  and  friends  at 
home  to  mourn  together)  for  a  week, 
Rachele  Reichmann  came  into  the  of- 
fices and  read  a  statement  saying  she 
was  assuming  management  control  in  an 
effort  to  fulfill  David's  dreams.  But  with 
David  gone,  customers  fled  in  droves,  as 
did  David's  executives.  Ronnie  Markus 
left  to  found  a  new  start-up.  Mira  joined 
a  big  Israeli  cable  company.  Zvi  Amid 
left  to  run  a  massive  Bezeq  project  to 
create  a  new  phone  system  in  India.  At 
year-end  IDB  cut  off  the  overseas  lines. 
By  last  spring  the  company  was  down 
from  nearly  70  emrJoyees  to  fewer  than 


death, 
Reicnmann-family 
secrets  remained 
sacrosanct. 
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waiting  for  me."  Still  under  the  cloud  of 
a  suspended  sentence  from  a  1992  drug 
charge  in  Haifa,  she  was  promptly  locked 
away  in  Neve  Tirza  prison,  Israel's  only 
jail  for  women. 

Enter  Eliyahu  "Eli"  Buganim,  Ziva's 
estranged  husband,  a  Tel  Aviv  street  char- 
acter who  hung  out  in  dives  near  the 
city's  Allenby  Triangle  area.  Slight  and 
ferret-faced,  with  a  single  black  eyebrow 
stretching  like  a  caterpillar  across  his  low- 
er forehead,  he  had  been  in  jail  when 
Reichmann  died.  ("I  think  he  punched 
someone  in  the  face,"  Ziva  suggests.) 
Now  Eli  Buganim  tried  to  come  to  his 
wife's  rescue.  Without  her  knowledge, 
Ziva  insists,  Eli  began  calling  "100,"  the 
Israeli  91 1,  and  asking  to  talk  to  the  Tel 
Aviv  police  chief,  Gabi  Last.  Eventually 
he  got  through  to  an  officer  and  made  an 
audacious  offer:  release  Ziva  Buganim 
immediately  or  he  would  go  to  the  press 
and  describe  how  Tel  Aviv  police  had 
covered  up  the  sordid  details  of  David 
Reichmann's  death. 

When    the    police    scoffed,    Buganim 


phoned  Ayala  Hasson,  the  police  repol 
at  Tel  Aviv's  Channel  One.  Hasson  qui 
ly  pegged  Buganim  as  a  street  hustl 
But  when  he  mentioned  the  name  Rel 
mann,  she  gave  him  directions  to  the  I 
tion's  barbed-wire -lined  compound  ol 
side  street  near  the  towering  headquart 
of  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces.  Sitting 
her  spare  office,  a  bulletin  board  studc 
with  photos  of  the  country's  most  wan 
Palestinian  terrorists  over  her  right  she 
der,  Hasson  rolls  up  the  sleeves  of 
black  spandex  top  and  takes  a  long  p 
on  her  cigarette.  "He  told  me  the  pol 
were  after  him,"  she  informs  me, 
cause  they  don't  want  to  be  embarrass 
by  this  case." 

She  asked  him  about  Reichmann. 
"He  was  found  in  Ziva's  bed,"  Bu; 
nim  began.  "You  know,  my  wife." 

At  first  she  didn't  understand.  "Y 

mean  you  didn't  mind  your  wife  sleepi 

with  another  man?" 

Buganim    smiled.    "She 
kind  of  working." 

"Oh."  Now  she  understood 
"He  said  they  had  sex  togei 
er,"  Hasson  recalls,  "that  [Reic 
mann]  put  bizarre  womer 
clothes  on,  that  it  was  not  tl 
first  time.  He  said  they  snortt 
a  lot  [of  cocaine].  He 
[Reichmann]  had  a  little  silvi 
box,  a  fancy  little  silver  bo 
where  he  kept  it.  He  told  n 
David  Reichmann  promised  I 
buy  Ziva  a  fancy  car.  Tho; 
were  the  kinds  of  little  detail 
that  caused  me  to  believe  him." 

When  Buganim  left,  Hasson  decide 
to  phone  a  police  source  to  check  b 
story.  But  before  she  could  make  th 
call,  the  source  called  her:  Buganim  ha 
just  been  arrested,  apparently  right  ou 
side  the  Channel  One  studios.  Allowed 
phone  call,  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Hassor 
"Why  are  you  after  this  lousy  guy? 
Hasson  recalls  asking  her  source.  "H 
said,  'The  chief  told  me  to  bring  him  ir 
life  or  death.'  He  used  that  term,  'lif 
or  death.'" 

Hauled  into  a  Tel  Aviv  court,  Buganin 
lashed  out  at  the  police.  "I  have  picture 
of  this  pervert  in  women's  clothes,"  hi 
told  the  court.  "I  [just]  tried  to  make 
deal  with  Last,  that  I'll  give  him  the  pic 
tures  and  he'll  free  my  wife." 


T 


he  upshot  of  the  seamy  spectacle:  Nc 
pictures  were  ever  found,  Zivc 
Buganim  remained  in  prison  for  three 
months,  and  Eli  Buganim  was  released 
Meanwhile,  Ayala  Hasson's  story  on  Eli's 
allegations  caused  a  brief  sensation,  as 
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Reichmann 


did  Buki  Na'eh's  when  he  followed  with 
the  story  that  had  been  killed  by  his  edi- 
tors a  year  before.  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  other  papers  ignored  it  all.  Those 
who  thought  they  knew  Reichmann  were 
left  scratching  their  heads,  not  sure  what 
to  believe. 

"I  didn't  sense  a  damn  thing.  Not 
drugs.  Not  women.  Nothing,"  marvels 
the  C.E.O.  of  one  of  Darcom's  main 
competitors,  an  Israeli  who  met  with 
Reichmann  a  half-dozen  times  and  liked 
him.     "Everyone     I     know     was    just 


shocked.  Stunned.  Now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  talked  about  family  values  with  him. 
I  sat  and  talked  with  him  about  how  im- 
portant our  families  were.  Can  you  be- 
lieve that?  It  was  so  ridiculous.  Now  I 
look  back  and  realize  how  ridiculous  it 
all  was." 

The  Reichmann  family,  of  course,  re- 
mains silent.  But  in  a  statement  given  to 
an  Israeli  paper  last  summer,  Rachele's 
mother,  Judith  Friedman,  said.  "We 
would  like  to  keep  David  in  our  memo- 
ry the  way  we  knew  him  and  loved  him. 
We  won't  let  evil  people  intrude  on  our 
lives  and  blacken  our  memories.  David 
was  a  wonderful   father  and  excellent 


son    and    beloved    son-in-law.    A    sp 
cial  man.  This  is  how  we'd  like  to  chej 
ish  his  memory.  Let  him  rest  in  peac| 
He  died  a  year  ago  and  cannot  defer 
his  good  name." 

Rachele  Reichmann  eventually  left  T 
Aviv  and  moved  with  her  five  children  1 
the  New  York  area,  where  she  has  farrj 
ly.  Today  the  front  porch  of  the  villa  sr 
and  David  built  is  littered  with  leavd 
and  pine  needles.  Eli  Buganim  sank  froi; 
view,  reportedly  seeking  calmer  climes  i 
Greece.  And  David  Reichmann  Ik 
buried  in  a  Tel  Aviv  cemetery,  free  at  lat 
of  all  expectations,  a  single,  sad  myster 
that  his  family  could  never  control.  □ 


Forbes 


(Continued  from  page  73)  In  his  later 
years,  Malcolm  courted  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
rode  motorcycles,  wore  leather  bikers' 
clothes,  and  collected  homoerotic  art. 
"How  do  I  follow  my  nature  and  keep 
my  integrity?"  Forbes  once  asked  his  art 
dealer  the  late  Walter  Hardgraves,  ac- 
cording to  Nicholas  von  Hoffman. 

Forbes  was  a  pleasure-seeker,  whose 
purchase  of  a  single  bottle  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's claret  for  $157,000  was  reported 
in  The  New  York  Times.  He  did  not  stint 
on  fun.  Against  one  wall  in  the  Forbes 
Building  is  a  display  of  successive  models 
of  the  family  yacht,  Tlie  Highlander— there 
have  been  five  since  1955,  each  one 
grander  than  the  last.  In  the  galleries  of 
the  building,  there  are  more  than  250 
ohjets  made  by  Russian  goldsmith  Carl 
Faberge,  the  largest  collection  after  the 
Queen  of  England's,  including  12  imperial 
Easter  eggs,  and  a  diorama  of  the  sitting- 
room  furniture  of  Czarina  Alexandra,  as 
well  as  12,000  toy  soldiers,  from  Aztec 
warriors  battling  Indian  allies  of  Hernan 
Cortes  to  Ethiopian  soldiers  pitted  against 
Mussolini's  troops.  There  is  an  entire 
gallery  of  rare  trophies,  among  them  a 
1929  plaque  bestowed  upon  the  "Best  Pen 
of  White  Leghorns"  and  a  miniature  silver 
palace  given  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  (the  future  King  George  V  and 
Queen  Mary).  Two  galleries  contain  100 
rare  man  not  the  least  of  which  is 

one  of  the  orij  led  copies  of  the 

Eman  ion. 

The  most  small 

museum,  how  of  the 

Forbes  family  i  .  )56.  I  ie  portrait 

is  minutely  obse  le  :alis- 

tic  style.  Malcoh 
and  their  children  j. 


ming  pool  at  the  family  house  in  Far 
Hills.  Mrs.  Forbes  reclines  on  a  chaise  in 
a  blue  dress,  looking  like  a  richer  version 
of  Donna  Reed.  Malcolm  sits  far  from 
his  wife  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool  in  a 
wrought-iron  chair.  Each  child  is  placed 
separately  and  looks  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. They  are  a  unit  that  is  together  but 
apart. 


6W7"as  it 
W  colm 


difficult  to  be  the  son  of  Mal- 
colm Forbes?"  I  asked  Steve 
Forbes  recently.  "I  realized  at  an  early  age 
he  was  not  like  other  fathers.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, at  a  very  young  age  I  decided  to 
enjoy  him  rather  than  compete  with  him," 
Forbes  said,  skirting  the  question.  Famous 
fathers  are  often  a  vexing  enigma  to  their 
children;  Malcolm  Forbes  was  in  motion 
constantly,  but  he  was  rarely  introspective 
or  concerned  with  taking  the  measure  of 
his  inner  life.  For  Steve  and  his  three 
brothers  and  sister,  life  in  Far  Hills  was 
"an  adventure";  Malcolm  was  at  the  very 
center  of  his  children's  lives.  They  contin- 
ue to  call  him  Pop  and  talk  about  him  fre- 
quently. Forbes  instilled  in  his  children  a 
ferocious  family  spirit.  On  Sundays,  he  in- 
sisted they  wear  matching  kilts  to  church, 
and  bagpipe  lessons  were  mandatory.  "We 
would  not  have  thought  of  rebelling.  It 
was  another  age,"  Steve  said.  In  the  sum- 
mers, the  entire  family  drove  west  in  a  sta- 
tion wagon  to  their  house  in  Wyoming. 
"Five  kids,  two  dogs,  two  parents,  and  a 
nurse.  .  .  .  When  my  father  thought  my 
mother  was  asleep,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  go  at  high  speeds  or  do  dares  like  see- 
ing how  long  we  could  drive  without  run- 
ning out  of  gas.  At  the  restaurants,  he 
would  banter  with  the  waiter  or  waitress. 
Nothing  was  ever  dull!" 

When  Steve  was  a  child,  Malcolm's 
political  ambitions  permeated  the  house- 

d    It  is  not  much  of  a  stretch  to  inter- 
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pret  Forbes's  current  ambitions  as  an  ac>i 
ing  out  of  his  father's  thwarted  desire; 
"My  father  wanted  to  become  presider 
of  the  United  States,"  Steve  said.  "Th 
way  he  thought  he  would  do  it  was  I 
start  a  chain  of  weekly  newspapers  i 
Ohio,  which  was  the  center  of  the  cour 
try.  So  after  college  he  went  out  to  Ohi< 
and  bought  two  small  papers  in  Lancas 
ter.  He  took  after  people  like  Governo 
Bricker;  he  helped  to  unseat  a  Democrat 
ic  congressman.  But  he  also  learned  ho\ 
tough  it  is  to  be  on  your  own  when  yoi 
don't  know  if  you  are  going  to  meet  pay 
roll  every  Friday." 

None  of  Malcolm's  high-flown  ambi 
tions  sat  well  with  Bertie  Charles  Forbes 
Malcolm  used  to  say  of  B.C..  "My  fathe 
was  straight  off  the  boat,  so  to  speak;  hd 
1  iked  corned  beef  and  cabbage  on  Friday 
night,  roast  beef  on  Sunday,  and  cornec 
beef  and  hash."  According  to  Steve,  "M; 
grandfather  couldn't  understand  why  any 
one  would  want  to  go  into  politics.  H< 
thought  politics  was  something  you  had  tc 
put  up  with!  He  was  too  polite  to  describe 
what  he  thought  of  politics.  Then  the  wai 
came,  and  so  my  father  went  in  the  army 
and  after  that  he  was  quite  happy  to  get  i 
job  offer  from  his  father  for  $100  a  week.' 

As  a  Hearst  reporter,  B.  C.  Forbes  be 
came  the  most  famous  business  writer  o) 
his  generation.  When  he  borrowed  monej 
in  1916  from  Henry  Frick  and  Jacot 
Schiff  to  start  his  own  magazine,  his  in- 
tention was  to  report  without  puffery  on 
the  giants  of  American  industry  who  were 
at  that  time  transforming  the  country, 
men  such  as  Andrew  Carnegie,  Pierre  du 
Pont,  and  Julius  Rosenwald,  the  chair- 
man of  Sears  Roebuck.  He  was  a  con- 
trarian who  took  on  the  American  med- 
ical system  as  well  as  Henry  Ford,  setting 
the  uncompromising  tone  which  Forbes 
magazine  retains  to  this  day.  B.C.  started 
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SON-IN-WAITING 


Steve  Forbes,  center,  with  his  sister, 

Moira,  his  brother  Robert,  far  right,  and  a 

bagpiper  at  Malcolm  Forbes's 

funeral,  March  1990.  Steve  inherited 

51  percent  of  the  Forbes  empire. 

ie  column  "Fact  and  Comment,"  which 
teve  now  writes.  B.C.  wrote  in  his  first 
sue,  "Business  was  originated  to  pro- 
uce  happiness,  not  pile  up  millions," 
ne  of  the  first  of  thousands  of  apho- 
sms  that  would  appear  in  the  maga- 
ne.  B.C.'s  son  would  later  collect  his 
wn  in  two  volumes  entitled  Tlie  Sayings 
I  Chairman  Malcolm. 

B.  C.  Forbes  arrived  in  America  from 
cotland  in  1906  with  an  eighth-grade 
lucation.  Hanging  around  a  golf  course 
ne  day,  he  was  mistaken  for  a  caddie  by 
fellow  Scot,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
iitor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
'ommercial  Bulletin.  To  prove  himself, 
.C.  offered  to  work  for  nothing.  By  the 
me  he  launched  Forbes,  he  had  a  re- 
orter's  disdain  for  authority  and  re- 
jived  opinions.  He  quarreled  with  Her- 
ert  Hoover,  when  Hoover  was  secretary 
f  commerce,  over  German  reparations. 
When  I  came  to  the  statement,  T  am 
anvinced  that  the  capital  sum  of  these 
ebts  can  be  paid  some  time  with  the  ex- 
jption  of,  say,  5  percent,'  I  could  hardly 
elieve  that  such  a  statement  could  have 
een  made  by  you,"  he  wrote. 

As  a  child,  Steve  Forbes  held  mock 
iections  for  his  stuffed  animals.  "Steve 
as  an  expert  at  a  game  he  and  I  played 
ailed  Politics  that  involved  the  primary 
astern,"  said  Robert  Forbes.  Politics 
ras  his  special  bond  with  his  father; 
going  politicking  with  Pop"  was  the 
hrase  used  by  Steve  to  describe  their 
utings.  Malcolm  took  Steve  on  his 
)unds  when  he  served  as  a  state  senator 
nd  when  he  made  two  runs  for  gover- 
or,  in  1953  and  1957,  in  campaigns  that 
nded  in  ignominious  defeat  and  remain 

strong  childhood  memory  for  Steve. 
I  came  home  from  school  and  learned 
ty  father  had  lost,"  he  said.  "I  would 
Dmetimes  go  with  my  father  ringing 
oorbells.  One  time  he  took  on  a  very 
npopular  position  over  a  local  reser- 
oir.  He  was  for  it;  everyone  else  was 
gainst  it.  I  was  about  seven  years  old 
t  the  time."  Malcolm  senior  flew  to 
Europe  to  help  persuade  Eisenhower  to 
;ek  the  presidency;  the  children  were 
iter  invited  to  the  Oval  Office  to  visit 
ie  president. 

I  asked  Steve  Forbes  to  tell  me  about 
ie  setbacks  he  had  experienced  as  a 
oung   man,   and   he   mentioned   disap- 
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pointments  he  had  had  at  boarding 
school.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  the 
tincture  of  mandarin  privilege  that  he  ex- 
udes. Forbes  was  surely  a  bit  of  an  odd- 
ball at  the  Brooks  School  of  1964;  in  that 
elite  Massachusetts  setting,  Kennedy 
country,  he  was  a  supporter  of  Barry 
Goldwater.  Forbes's  orthodoxies  then  and 
now  have  a  consistency  that  his  father's 
politics  lacked.  Forbes  comes  from  the 
tradition  of  early  John  Stuart  Mill;  he  is  a 
ruthless  free-marketeer.  His  financial  be- 
liefs were  set  early  in  life.  By  age  nine, 
Steve  was  reading  Fitzgerald's  Legislative 
Manual.  He  knew  the  electoral  numbers 
for  every  New  Jersey  election  of  the  past 
50  years  the  way  some  kids  know  base- 
ball stats.  He  studied  patterns,  he  told 
me,  to  learn  why  independent  candidates 
fared  poorly  in  the  1950s,  for  example. 
He  was  intrigued  by  "someone  like  Wal- 
ter Edge,  a  popular  figure  who  writes  in 
his  memoir  that  in  1920  he  would  have 
been  the  vice-presidential  candidate  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  feud  he  was  having 
with  the  local  leaders  in  Hudson  County." 
For  fun,  as  a  child,  Steve  spent  hours 
reading  Forbes,  and  he  delighted  in  point- 
ing out  typos  to  Malcolm.  "My  father 
would  say  'What  are  you  looking  at  that 
for?'  I  said,  T  enjoy  it.'  I  think  that's 
when  he  changed  his  will  to  let  me  have 
control  of  the  company." 

At  Brooks  he  was  president  of  the 
Young  Republicans  Club.  He  often 
brought  a  friend,  Todd  Sedgwick,  home 
for  weekends  in  Far  Hills.  Sedgwick  re- 
members Malcolm  senior's  lavish  ways. 
There  were  always  presents  for  visitors, 
and  staged  entertainments.  "Malcolm  had 
a  game  for  us  he  facetiously  called  Cap- 
sulized  Culture.  He  would  make  us  pre- 
pare slide  shows  for  the  family.  One  I  did 


There's 
a  term  for  a 
candidate 
such  as  Forbes: 
the  Broccoli 
Man.  It's  good 
for  you, 
but  you  don't 
like  it. 


was  on  American  art.  He  was  intent  that 
his  sons  would  be  exposed  to  every  bit  of 
knowledge." 

By  the  time  Steve  Forbes  got  to 
Princeton,  he  was  a  younger  version  of 
the  man  now  running  for  president.  As 
the  Vietnam  War  raged,  he  started  a  mag- 
azine called  Business  Today.  He  had  a  sly 
sense  of  humor,  wore  Carnaby  Street 
shirts,  and  collected  Motown  records. 
One  night  at  a  deb  party  at  the  Colony 
Club,  he  sat  next  to  a  Finch  College  se- 
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nior,  Sabina  Beekman,  who  had  grown 
up  in  Paris,  the  daughter  of  the  Episco- 
palian rector  of  the  American  Cathedral. 
"Would  you  like  a  cigar?"  he  asked  her 
archly.  "Yes,"  she  replied.  Five  weeks  lat- 
er they  were  engaged. 

i\  V  J  hat  kind  of  man  did  you  think  you 

W  were  marrying  when  you  married 
Steve?"  I  asked  Sabina  Forbes.  Her  an- 
swer at  first  was  perfunctory.  Later  she 
said,  with  the  elan  of  a  pol,  "Someone 
who  was  committed  to  ideas  and  be- 
liefs. .  .  .  When  I  met  Steve  he  was  just 
out  of  Princeton,  where  he  had 
started  Business  Today.  ...  I  had 
no  idea  who  the  Forbes  family 
was.  On  our  second  date  we 
went  to  Far  Hills  for  a  family 
dinner.  It  was  the  most  fun  table; 
there  was  always  laughter  in  tfiat 
house!  My  father-in-law  was 
wonderful  with  his  children.  I 
couldn't  believe  that  one  of 
Steve's  brothers  had  hair  down 
his  back  and  no  one  cared." 

Sabina  told  me  she  is  "a  pri- 
vate person,"  and  described  her 
feelings  about  "the  press"  as  if 
the  media  were  alien,  a  little 
embarrassing,  and  as  if  her  hus- 
band were  an  insurance  ad- 
juster who  had  happened  into 
politics,  not  the  proprietor  of 
10  magazines  and  14  newspa- 
pers, a  publisher  who  once  per- 
suaded Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
Ronald  Reagan  to  share  the  stage  at  Ra- 
dio City  Music  Hall  for  a  Forbes  publici- 
ty stunt.  Steve's  mother  had  also  kept 
herself  apart  from  the  freewheeling  at- 
mosphere of  the  Forbes  journalism  em- 
pire. "She  believed  you  should  only  be 
in  the  newspaper  when  you  are  born, 
when  you  marry,  and  when  you  die," 
Steve  said.  In  fact,  Sabina  reminds  many 
people  who  know  Steve  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  was  close  to.  Although  she  is 
only  48.  Sabine's  reticence  and  plain 
ways  make  her  appear  to  be  of  an  earli- 
on.  She  is  more  Barbara  Bush 
thai!  I  ..  and,  like  George, 

Sieve  relics  'vlgment  on 

every  subje  the  road 

after  Barbara 

Bush  ,  !  mires; 

the  two  >.  ■    :tarchi- 

ness  which   to  s  vl 

affect,   "i [a  :, 

Barbara  I  1 

asked  Sabina. 
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Forbes's  first  editorial  job  in  the  com- 
pany was  as  a  researcher.  "Every  night  he 
used  to  transcribe  tapes  of  interviews.  He 
worked  from  the  bottom  up,"  said  Sabi- 
na, but  she  recalled  Malcolm  and  Steve 
locked  together,  strategizing  about  the 
magazines,  laughing  into  the  night  as  they 
planned  ad  campaigns  and  giveaways. 

When  biographer  Doris  Kearns  Good- 
win was  working  on  her  book  about  the 
Kennedys,  one  sister  asked  her,  "Is  your 
book  going  to  make  me  dislike  my 
dad?"  For  the  Kennedy  women,  Joe 
Kennedy's  sexual  peccadilloes  and  dark 
side  did  not  square  with  their  affection- 
ate feelings  for  him,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Steve  Forbes.  He  appears  to  have  a 


CCI  am  running, 
not  my  family  or  my 

brothers  or  my 

parents.  Go  after 
my  lifestyle,  but  leave 

the  others  alone." 


certain  shrug-the-shoulders  attitude;  he  is 
not  defensive  about  his  father,  for  Mal- 
colm was  central  to  his  life.  It  became 
apparent  to  him  when  he  was  in  his  20s 
that  his  parents'  marriage  was  in  trouble. 
"It  was  a  classic  case  of  incompatibility. 
There  was  no  hatred,  no  desire  to  go  to 
the  tabloids.  It  wasn't  noticeable  when 
we  were  growing  up,  but  it  became  very 
noticeable.  The  body  language,  the  con- 
versations at  dinner.  They  didn't  spend 
so  much  time  together.  .  .  .  My  mother 
finally  decided  in  the  mid-80s  to  file  for 
divorce.  My  father  was  devastated.  It 
was  unexpected.  The  emotions  and 
bonds  were  still  there— it's  the  complica- 
tions of  human  nature." 

I  asked  Forbes  if  he  was  prepared 
should  any  of  his  opponents  try  to  smear 
his  candidacy  by  circulating  stories  of  his 
father's  private  life  and  homosexual  li- 
aisons. It  was  the  day  that  Bob  Dole's 
controversy  with  the  Log  Cabin  Republi- 
cans, a  gay-activist  group,  made  the  front 


page  of  the  Times;  already  a  rumor  he  I 
circulated  through  the  Republican  hiera! 
chy  that  a  member  of  Dole's  Iowa  elej 
tion  staff  was  gay  and  that  all  the  be 
publicity    was    coming    from    the    PH 
Gramm  camp.  "Have  you  thought  aboi 
this?"  I  asked  Forbes.  "It  could  happen 
he  replied,  "but  most  people  would  see 
for  what  it  is.  /  would  answer  it;  I  ai 
running,  not  my  family  or  my  brothers  < 
my  parents.  Go  after  my  lifestyle,  bt 
leave  the  others  alone." 

"I  told  him  all  the  garbage  that  was  oi: 
on  the  street  before  we  started  the  cani 
paign,"  Bill  Dal  Col  told  me.  "He  is  pwj 
pared."  Forbes  sought  advice  on  this  sull 
ject  from  CNBC  president  Roger  Aile.i 
who  told  him,  according  to  D; 
Col,  to  turn  the  issue  back  on  th 
media  and  say  that  he  wouldn 
let  his  father— who's  not  aroun 
to  defend  himself— be  dragge 
into  his  presidential  campaign. 

"When  I  got  to  know  Steve 
I  saw  his  jovial,  straight-arro\ 
rectitude,  and  I  thought  at  first 
Steve  is  the  first  son  and  ah 
solute  reaction  to  Pop,"  sai« 
Peggy  Noonan.  "Pop  splash} 
Steve  sedate.  When  I  got  ti 
know  him  better,  I  realized  tha 
he  is  the  type  of  guy  who  cat 
roll  the  dice  and  run  for  presi 
dent  when  everyone  else  telll 
him  not  to!  Steve  has  every  bi 
of  the  old  man's  flair." 

Every  year  at  Timberfield 
Steve  Forbes's  childhood  homi 
in  Far  Hills,  the  company  stage 
an  event  called  Veterans'  Day 
for  employees  who  have  worked  at  Forbe: 
for  more  than  five  years.  If  you  count  tht 
stewards  on  the  yacht,  Forbes  has  more 
than  900  employees.  Each  year,  at  leas 
300  appear  in  Far  Hills.  It  is  a  lavisl 
scene  with  a  carnival,  cotton  candy,  hot 
air-balloon  rides,  and  cash  bonuses.  Eacl 
employee  receives  a  check  amounting  tc 
at  least  $25  for  every  year  in  the  compa 
ny.  Many  on  the  payroll  have  worked  ai 
Forbes  for  30  years.  After  lunch,  Steve 
hands  out  the  checks  himself,  a  ceremon) 
that  takes  an  hour.  Without  notes,  he  says 
a  few  personal  words  about  each  employ- 
ee, including  the  mailroom  staff  and  the 
janitors,  such  as  Lionel  from  Curacao.  Ac- 
cording to  one  person  who  has  attended. 
"It  is  easy  enough  to  slap  Jim  Michaels, 
the  editor  of  Forbes,  on  the  back  and  say, 
'Jim  Michaels  has  been  editor  since  1961, 
breaking  stories  on  Mike  Milken  and  NAS- 
DAQ,' but  to  be  able  to  do  this  for  Lionel 
and  the  security  staff!  It  is  genuine  and 
sweet.  He  doesn't  look  at  a  note  and  say, 
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ionel  is  from  Curasao.'  He  knows, 
lere's  a  natural  politician  and  a  lot  of 
d  Scotland  in  Steve." 

i  ccording  to  the  conservative  econo- 
\mist  and  political  consultant  Jude 
anniski,  the  idea  of  the  Forbes  cam- 
ign  began  with  Wanniski's  memory  of 

>  father's  Christmas  tree.  "A  year  ago  I 
is  advising  Bob  Dole,  and  John  Sears- 
was  my  good  old  buddy  from  the  Rea- 

n  campaign— and  I  were  talking  about 
idership.  Sears  was  making  a  run  at 
;mp,  and  I  figured  Kemp  had  run  out 
gas!  I  was  advising  Bob  Dole,  and  I 
Dught  the  two  of  them  together  might 
ike  a  good  president.  When  I  was  a  kid, 
:  were  poor,  and  my  father  once  took 

0  50 -cent  trees  and  wired  them  togeth- 
to  make  a  big  tree."  It  was  Wanniski's 
:a  to  wire  Kemp  and  Dole  together  to 
ike  a  candidate.  A  former  Wall  Street 
urnal  editorial  writer,  Wanniski  helped 
;ate  Ronald  Reagan's  supply-side  theo- 
:s  17  years  ago  when  he  published  The 
ay  the  World  Works,  in  which  he  argued 
it  cutting  taxes  increases  productivity. 
Now  Wanniski  cranks  out  bulletins 
>m  his  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  office 
d  faxes  them  to  all  who  subscribe  to 

>  conservative  newsletter,  Polyconomics. 
ime  of  the  issues— "A  Star  Is  Born," 
iteve  Skywalker"— are  pithy  hagiogra- 
iy  designed  to  advance  the  Forbes  can- 
iacy;  Wanniski  is  an  editor-at-large  at 
rbes  MediaCritic.  I  expect  rosy  opti- 
ism  when  I  visit  Wanniski  at  his  gray 
ctorian  office  building  near  a  Kings 
ipermarket,  but  there  is  tension  in 
orristown,  frissons  of  indignation  as 
os  collide  and  agendas  clash  inside  the 
>rbes  campaign.  Wanniski  worries 
out  the  potential  for  mistakes  in  the 
scent  effort;  he  believes  that  Forbes's 
nning  the  TV  spots  on  the  flat  tax  is 
remature."  "The  flat  tax  and  the  gold 
indard  are  battering  rams,  they  are  the 
2ans  to  an  end,"  he  says. 

At  the  Empower  America  board  meet- 

1  in  Telluride,  Colorado,  in  August  1994, 
>rbes,  then  chairman,  delivered  an  ora- 
>n  to  some  of  the  Republican  conserva- 
re  hierarchy— Ted  Forstmann,  Jack 
;mp,  Bill  Bennett— that  is  now  called 
le  speech."  In  it,  Forbes  laid  out  the  im- 
.ct  Republican  fiscal  conservatives  could 
,ve  on  the  presidential  debate  and  put 
rward  a  specific  agenda:  the  flat  tax,  the 
•Id  standard,  health-care  reform,  parental 
rolvement  in  the  schools.  Flying  back  to 
idminster  on  the  Capitalist  Tool,  Jude 
anniski  sat  beside  Steve  and  sketched 
it  on  an  envelope  a  scenario  for  him  to 
n  against  Senator  Bill  Bradley  in  1996 


and  eventually  get  elected  president  in  the 
year  2004.  Forbes  read  the  envelope,  then 
folded  it  and  put  it  in  his  wallet.  At  that 
point,  Forbes  and  Wanniski  were  still 
pushing  Jack  Kemp  to  run.  In  January 
1995,  Kemp  was  handed  a  campaign-fi- 
nancing plan.  According  to  Dal  Col,  "We 
had  written  a  program  for  Jack  to  do  241 
fund-raisers  in  1995."  Kemp  refused, 
pulling  out  of  the  race  the  Monday  after 
the  Super  Bowl.  Forbes  was  stung.  "It  was 
as  if  Juliet  had  forsaken  Romeo,"  one 
friend  remembered.  All  through  February, 
Wanniski  and  Forbes  stewed.  Who  could 
take  Kemp's  place  and  push  supply-side 
economics  in  1996?  Wanniski  bombed 
Dole  with  faxes  and  reports  until  March 
5,  when  he  opened  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  and  read  a  quote  of  Dole's  to 
the  writer,  Ruth  Shalit:  "You  see  how  the 
debt  went  up  during  [the  Reagan]  years." 
Just  those  few  little  words,  but  for  Forbes 
and  Wanniski  it  was  a  craven  act  of 
heresy,  a  betrayal  of  everything  they  stood 
for.  The  senator  had  sold  them  out! 

In  Morristown,  Wanniski's  fax  ma- 
chine went  into  overdrive,  spewing  what 
was  essentially  a  resignation  letter  to 
Dole  and  memos  to  Forbes.  The  message 
was  dire:  There  is  no  one  to  carry  the 
flag  for  our  economic  program.  "I  said 


to  Steve,  'This  is  the  fust  time  since  the 
Garden  of  Eden  where  there  is  one  coun- 
try that  is  on  top  of  the  global  pyramid. 
It  has  never  happened  before.'" 

Soon  after  that,  Dal  Col  and  Forbes 
were  in  San  Francisco,  where  Forbes 
spoke  at  the  Pacific  Research  Institute.  Af- 
ter the  speech  Forbes  said  to  his  wife,  "Sit 
down.  What  do  you  think  about  the  idea 
of  me  running  for  president?"  Sabina  was 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  having  their  fami- 
ly life  examined  and  turned  inside  out  and 
the  tumult  it  would  create  for  their  eight- 
year-old,  Elizabeth.  She  said,  "I'm  scared, 
but  I  don't  want  to  stop  you."  One  morn- 
ing Forbes  took  Peggy  Noonan  to  break- 
fast. "O.K.,  Peg,  tell  me  all  the  reasons  I 
shouldn't  run,"  Forbes  said.  "I  won't  tell 
you  not  to  run,"  she  said.  Forbes  looked  at 
her,  surprised.  "You  won't?" 

Forbes  sought  advice  from  his  closest 
friend,  Ken  Tomlinson,  the  editor  in  chief 
of  Reader's  Digest,  and  from  Armstrong 
Williams,  a  conservative  radio  host  who 
happens  to  be  African-American.  "He 
said,  it  would  have  to  be  desperate  times 
in  America  for  me  to  make  a  personal 
sacrifice,'"  Williams  said.  Forbes's  only 
stint  in  public  office  was  as  chairman  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  during  the  Reagan 
years;  he  stood  up  to  the  State  Depart- 
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Sensual  Products 
People  Love 


The  Xandria  Catalogues  for  ordering 
without  embarrassment  or  disappointment 


If  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail, 
our  unique,  three-way,  100% 
Guarantee  might  change  your  mind. 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 
Everything  we  ship  is  plainly  and  securely 
wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  contents.  All 
transactions  are  strictly  confidential,  and  we 
never  sell,  rent,  or  trade  customers'  names. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

If  a  product  is  unsatisfactory,  simply  return  it 
for  replacement  or  refund. 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you  choose 
will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 

Should  it  malfunction,  simplv  return  it  to  us 

for  a  replacement. 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  the  finest 
and  most  effective  sensual  products  from 
around  the  world,  designed  for  anyone  who 
has  ever  wished  there  could  be  something 
more  to  their  sensual  pleasures. 

Write  today.  You  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  lose  and  an  entirely  new  world  of  enjoy- 
ment to  gain. 

I 1 

The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  VF196 

P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131-9988 

Please  send  me  by  first  class  mail  the  following: 

-•  Xandria  Collection  Gold  Edition  Catalogue.  $400 
40  V  Ltali  igue  plus  a  $4.00  coupon  good 

tow;:       i  brsl  purchase. 

Q  Toys  For  Lovers  Video.  $4935.  Now  $9.95! 
Discover  how  to  enhance  your  pleasure  beyond 
your  wildest  dreams  Over  50  products  premiered. 

□  Send  both!    A  $23.00  value.  Only  $1 1 .95. 

Method  of  Pa  „,,  ,  I  Irder 

Q  MasterCard  i -I  Date 
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Forbes 


ment  when  it  attempted  to  make  "the  ra- 
dios" part  of  the  discussion  of  the  status 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Roger  Ailes  informally  helped  to  pre- 
pare him  for  trick  questions  that  might 
come  his  way:  "O.K.,  Mr.  Forbes,  if  you 
don't  make  it,  what  other  candidate  can 
you  support?"  (Answer:  "I  intend  on  win- 
ning." To  suggest  another  candidate  gives 
the  stench  of  defeat.)  John  P.  Sears,  one 
of  Reagan's  early  presidential-campaign 
managers,  cranked  out  a  30 -page  memo 
suggesting  that  there  was  indeed  a  vacuum 
in  this  year's  race.  Forbes  ultimately  dis- 
carded much  of  the  Sears  memo,  and 
Sears  is  irritated,  according  to  Jude  Wan- 
niski.  "Sears  originally  said  he  could  do 
the  whole  campaign  for  $6  million.  ...  All 
of  these  people  around  Forbes  are  waiting 
for  payday.  They  have  him  talked  into  .  .  . 
spending  $40  million,"  Wanniski  says. 

Recently  I  asked  Tom  Ellis,  Forbes's 
North  Carolina  adviser,  if  Forbes  was  in 
fact  running  for  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"Certainly  not,"  Ellis  said  with  a  laugh. 
Ellis  is  the  man  who  in  1976,  after  Rea- 
gan's loss  in  five  primaries,  helped  swing 
North  Carolina  for  him  and  saved  him 
from  returning  to  California.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Forbes  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
scenario,  but  according  to  the  campaign's 
internal  polling,  he  is  in  second  place  in 
six  early  primary  states,  including  Ari- 
zona. After  Colin  Powell  announced  his 
decision  not  to  run,  Forbes  said  matter- 
of-factly,  "If  we're  lucky.  General  Powell 
will  play  a  role  similar  to  that  of  General 
George  Marshall  earlier  in  this  century; 
he  will  be  a  key  player  in  shaping  Ameri- 
ca's post-Cold  War  diplomacy."  And 
should  Newt  Gingrich  enter  the  race,  it  is 
the  belief  of  Bill  Dal  Col  that  Forbes  will 
pick  up  the  fiscal  conservatives  who  can- 
not get  behind  Gingrich's  Contract  with 
America  and  who  have  no  more  patience 
with  Bob  Dole.  "In  New  Hampshire,  Gin- 
grich's negatives  are  through  the  roof! 
Yes,  he  will  generate  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm. Will  this  translate  into  votes? 
How  does  he  turn  around  and  get  into 
Iowa  fast?  He  probably  skips  Iowa,  which 
means  right  into  New  Hampshire,  and  he 
can't  afford  to  come  in  second  or  third.  If 
he's  in  it,  he's  got  to  win!" 

New  Hampshire  voters,  Forbes  and  Dal 
Col  believe,  are  concerned  with  the  econo- 
my—they are  traditionally  anti-tax— and  a 
new  poll  suggests  that  they  may  be  cor- 
rect: Steve  Forbes,  as  of  Halloween,  had 
surged  to  second  place  in  New  Hampshire 
with  an  impressive  10  percent  of  the  votes. 


October  12,  Day  20  in  an  America 
presidential   campaign:   "How   do 
loosen  up?"  Forbes  asks  me  one  night  .1 
we  travel  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  ! 
Boston.  "Do  you  have  any  tricks  for  TV'.; 

We  have  spent  several  hours  in  Exeti  | 
at  a  gala  costume  celebration  in  honor  < 
Amos  Tuck,  a  founder  of  the  Republics 
Party.  Scores  of  citizens  wore  long  dresst 
and  top  hats,  and  each  of  the  Republica 
candidates  had  three  minutes  to  speal 
Exeter,  with  its  18th-century  clapboar 
houses,  had  the  feeling  of  Forbes's  idei 
America— red-white -and-blue  bunting,  pet 
pie  out  on  their  lawns  smiling.  I  expecte 
to  see  buttons  saying  i  like  ike.  Forbt 
rode  in  a  Victorian  carriage  from  the  E: 
eter  town  hall  to  the  town  square,  passin 
through  the  campus  of  Phillips  Exete 
Academy,  which  one  of  Lincoln's  sons  a 
tended.  At  the  reception.  New  Hampshir 
governor  Stephen  Merrill  greeted  Forbe: 
"Of  all  the  Republicans  on  the  WMU1 
forum,"  he  told  him,  referring  to  a  pans 
of  the  candidates  on  television  the  nigh 
before,  "I've  heard  the  most  talk  abob 
you."  A  few  weeks  later,  however,  h 
would  endorse  Dole. 

In  the  car,  I  ask  Steve  Forbes  how  h 
will  deal  with  the  Christian  right.  He  wa! 
fles  by  saying  that  he  is  tolerant  of  ever} 
one's  opinions.  We  talk  about  Senato 
Aden  Specter's  stance  against  the  agend 
of  the  right,  when  Specter  was  denied  th 
opportunity  to  speak  at  the  Christiai 
Coalition  Washington  convention.  Forbe 
believes  that  Dole's  failure  to  defent 
Specter  was  a  missed  opportunity  fo 
statesmanship.  Dole's  moral  flabbiness  i 
the  antithesis  of  Forbes's  sense  of  fai 
play,  but  how  to  project  who  Forbes  is? 

Before  Forbes  announced  his  Candida 
cy,  Armstrong  Williams  worried  abou 
how  his  friend  would  come  across.  "I  sai< 
to  him,  'Steve,  man,  you  have  got  to  hav 
energy  on  TV!  You  have  got  to  give  your 
self  life!  Somebody  may  think  you  ar 
boring!'  And  he  said,  'Me?'  He  said 
'How  do  you  make  a  boring  person  no 
boring?'  And  I  said,  'What  you've  got  t< 
do  on  TV,  Steve,  is  you  have  to  mow 
your  hands!  You  have  to  show  action. 
And  he  said,  'Is  it  that  simple?'  Sun 
enough,  two  days  later  he  goes  on  Cham 
Rose,  and  Wanniski  calls  me  and  screams 
'He's  doing  everything  you  suggested." 
But  the  tension  continues  to  show  whei 
Forbes  speaks.  His  fingers  remain  clutches 
at  his  sides,  like  Popsicle  sticks.  Some 
times,  by  the  end  of  a  speech,  if  he  sense; 
his  audience  is  with  him,  his  fingers  splay 

Forbes  appears  to  believe  that  a  light 
ness  of  being,  a  TV-friendly  style,  can  b< 
learned,  like  New  Jersey  electoral  facts 
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The  only  one  who  has  truly  mastered  TV 
i  Reagan,"  he  says.  "You  saw  it  in  1964, 
/hen  he  became  overnight  a  national  fig- 
re,  when  he  gave  that  speech  for  Barry 
ioldwater.  .  .  .  Clinton  tries,  but  it  doesn't 
uite  work.  I  think  one  of  the  purposes  of 
le  campaign  is  to  learn  how  to  do  TV.  A 
ood  sound  bite  is  when  it  becomes  gen- 
ine  shorthand  for  something  that  people 
now  is  longer  and  deeper." 

For  Tim  Forbes,  there  has  been  a  cer- 
lin  amusement  to  sitting  in  when  Steve 
onsults  with  professional  media  advisers. 
They  begin  to  get  Steve's  measure  when 
e  starts  talking  to  them  about  the  gold 
:andard.  'How  is  this  going  to  relate  to 
le  concerns  of  the  man  on  the  street?' 
ley  ask  him.  Steve  says,  'This  is  not 
bout  economics.  It's  about  people  trying 
)  make  mortgage  payments.' "  Tim,  who 

currently  running  the  company  while 
is  brother  campaigns,  is  one  of  Steve's 
rincipal  advisers,  as  powerful  an  influ- 
ice  for  his  brother  and  the  campaign  as 
obby  Kennedy  once  was  for  Jack.  Peo- 
le  are  going  to  learn,  he  says,  that  "Steve 

very  much  his  own  man." 

Forbes  is  aware,  as  he  rides  around  in 
le  darkness  of  the  New  Hampshire 
ight,  what  his  critics  say  about  him— that 
2  is  not  self-made,  that  he  is  mounting 
lis  campaign  in  the  same  way  his  father 
sed  to  hoist  balloons  into  the  sky  to 
oat  above  Balleroy,  the  Forbes  castle  in 
ormandy.  Forbes  and  Dal  Col  know 
lat  the  potential  for  psychological  specu- 
tion  about  his  motivations  is  large,  if  his 
impaign  lasts  beyond  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  there  remains  the  ques- 
on  of  purpose.  What  is  this  campaign 
)out,  really? 

I  ask  once  again,  "Do  you  feel  a  sense 
?  mission  or  an  opportunity?"  He  consid- 
s  the  question,  then  says,  "You  have  to 
ive  both.  If  you  don't  have  an  opportu- 
ty,  you  are  going  to  be  frustrated."  I 
iggest  that  he  is  a  prisoner  to  the  con- 
intions  of  his  class,  that  his  reticence 
tmouflages  his  message,  a  problem 
hich  once  also  bedeviled  his  friend 
hristine  Todd  Whitman.  "Perhaps  your 
ldience  needs  to  see  who  Steve  Forbes  is 
little  clearer  and  faster,"  I  say. 

"What  do  you  think  you  would  find?" 
i  asks  genuinely.  □ 
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Bleus  Sensalionnels;  on  her  lips.  Rouge  Sensation  Muln- 
sensalion  LipColour  in  Rouge  Vintage.  Kerry  Warn  for 
John  Frieda;  Ariane  for  GSM 

Page  84:  Stephen  Rose  for  Aveda,  Bngitte  Reiss- 
Andersen  for  Frederic  Fekkai  Beaule. 
Pages  88-93:  Grooming  products  from  Aramis, 
grooming  by  Gerald  DeCock  for  Salon  Number  5  and 
by  Sandrine  Van  Slee  for  Makeup  Forever  at  Nordstroms 
Page  95:  Naomi  Campbell's  hair  styled  with  Nexxus 
Maxximum  Hairspray 

Pages  95-99:  All  makeup  from  Givenchy.  On  her 
eyes,  Eyeshadow  Duo  in  Rose/Smoke  No  23;  on  her 
lips,  Rouge  Couture  Long-Lasting  lipstick  in  Pink  No. 
301.  Hairstyling  assistance  by  Silvain  Le  Han;  Odile 
Gilbert  and  Thierry  Mauduil  for  Mane-France 
Pages  96-99:  Campbell's  hair  styled  with  Nexxus 
Headress  Design  Shine 

Page    101:    Mr    Dickey   for    Ford    Image2,    Helene 
Macaulay  for  Makeup  Forever  at  Nordstroms. 
Page  106:  Genevieve  for  Oz,  New  York. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  32:  All  photographs  from  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page  33:  Top  left,  top  and  bottom  center,  and  far 
right,  from  U.PI /Betlmann. 

Page  34:  left  and  center,  from  U  PI /Bettmann,  top 
right,  by  Michael  Krasowitz/FPG;  bottom  right,  by  Jim 
Pozarik/Gamma  Liaison. 

Page  35:  Clockwise  from  far  left,  by  Steve  Jaffe/ 
Reuters/Bettmann,  John  P.  Kelly/The  Image  Bank,  Jon 
Feingersh/The  Stock  Market,  Michael  Keller/FPG, 
Andre  Plessel/The  Image  Bank. 
Pages  40-41:  Top,  from  U.P.I /Bettmann;  bottom 
right,  from  The  News  &  Observer/Sygma- 
Page  43:  Top,  from  Sygma 

Page  57:   Bottom,   left  to  right,   by  David  Croland, 
Courtesy  of  Bachrach/CNBC,  by  Timothy  Greenfield- 
Sanders/Courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Page  69:  Inset,  from  A  P./ Wide  World  Photos 
Page  70:  From  New  Jersey  Newsphotos 
Page  71 :  Top,  from  NYT  Pictures;  bottom,  from  Globe 
Photos. 

Page  74:  Insets,  top  to  bottom,  by  Joss  Barratt/A&E 
Network,     David     Appleby/Miramax     Films,     Clive 
Coote/Columbia  Pictures/Trislar. 
Pages  76-77:  By  Joss  Bairatl/A&E  Network  (Bennet 
family),    Michael    Birt/A&E    Network    (Darcy),    from 
Brown   Brothers   (Austen),   by  Clive  Coote/Columbia 
Pictures/Tristar  (Sense  and  Sensibility),  from  the  Everett 
Collection  (Pride  ond  Prejudice],  fiom  the  Jane  Austen 
Memorial   Trust    (Austen    House),    from    Sony   Pictures 
Classics  (Persuasion,  both). 
Pages  78-79:  Both  from  Ma  anv. 
Page  83:  Bottom,  from  Reuters/Archive  Photos. 
Pages  88-93:  Photographed  at  Paul  Smith's  College 
and  Camp  Regis. 

Pages  104-5:  Top  left  and  bottom  right,  from  Sygma. 
Page  107:  Inset  from  Ron  Galella  Ltd. 
Page  108:  Center,  by  Jon  Simon/U.P.I.;  others  cour- 
tesy of  Sotheby's. 

Page  109:  Top,  courtesy  of  Christie's;  others  from 
Sipa  Press. 

Page  110:  left,  courtesy  of  Christie's. 
Pages  112-13:  From  Topham. 
Page  140:  From  Sygma. 
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Rushdie 


This  month  Salman  Rushdie 
publisik    The  Moor's  Last  Sigh,  proving 

ears  in  hiding  has  not 
his  literary  powers, 
he  demonstrates  in 
ist  Questionnaire 


or  • 


When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Now,  and  here. 

On  what  occasions  do  you  lie? 

These. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Singing. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

The  ability  to  sing. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Life  without  policemen. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

To  have  continued. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Faith. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Talkativeness. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Silence. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Linguistic. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Irrelevance. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Its  infrequency. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Droopy  eyelids. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  second  marriage. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Good  health. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Any  illness,  however  trivial. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Warmth. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Humor. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

My  friends. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Leopold  Bloom.  Gregor  Samsa,  Bartleby  the  Scrivener. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Tennis  players,  film  directors,  rock  stars. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

On  bookshelves— forever. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  city  street. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

A  city. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

I  would  prefer  not  to. 
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)U'VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY,  BABY 
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Lead  the  way? 
Yeah...even  in 
3-inch  heels.J  J 
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NEVER  LOOK  BACK 

Her  painful  split  from  Kenneth  Branagh  behind  her, 

Emma  Thompson  is  redefining  the  role  of  movie  star.  On  the 

beaches  of  Malibu  and  the  heaths  of  Hampstead,  Thompson 

shares  her  sense  and  sensibility  with  Kevin  Sessums, 

in  the  wake  of  her  latest  hit,  a  brilliant  adaptation  of  the 

Jane  Austen  classic.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 80 

THE  PREDATOR 

With  quiet  persistence.  Kirk  Kerkorian  has  bought 

and  sold  airlines,  hotel  and  casino  empires,  and  the  MGM 

and  United  Artists  studios,  each  financial  machination 

as  mysterious  as  his  motives.  Charles  Fleming  profiles  the 

secretive,  soft-spoken  billionaire  as  Kerkorian  circles 
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Bill  Clinton  salutes  Ronald  Reagan  as  the 
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both  hell-bent  on  justice.  Photographs  by  Nigel  Parry 100 

IT'S  TOMMY'S  WORLD 

Tommy  Hilfiger  has  stormed  the  American  closet, 
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and  shows  Matthew  Tyrnauer  the  voltage  that  powers  the 

Tommy  Empire.  Photographs  by  Fernando  Bengoechea 108 

DARK  MIRROR:  THE  KENNEDY-NIXON  FRIENDSHIP 

Underneath  the  famous  strategic  rivalry  that  shaped  two 

political  generations  was  a  surprising  and  sometimes 

emotional  friendship.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  upcoming  book, 

Christopher  Matthews  traces  the  twining  paths  of 

the  young  Richard  Nixon  and  John  Kennedy 114 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  MADAME  GRES 
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Europe's  elegant  time  bomb 
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career  stalls,  and  the  Culkins  head  to  court, 

Judy  Bachrach  unravels  the  tragic  family  feud. 
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Fililnr  s  li'WT 

Nixon  and  Kennedy 


John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon  left  such  profound  marks  on 
America's  national  character  that, 
more  than  30  years  after  Kennedy's 
assassination  and  two  decades  after 
Nixon's  resignation,  we  are  still  ex- 
amining their  lives,  searching  for 
fresh  clues  and  insights.  Last  month. 
Turner  Network  Television  aired  Kissinger 
and  Nixon,  a  two-hour  dramatization  based  on  Walter 
Isaacson's  biography  of  Henry  Kissinger,  focusing  on  Nixon's 
relationship  with  his  national-security  adviser.  And  Oliver 
Stone,  whose  movie  JFK  recast  the  Kennedy  assassination 
for  a  new  generation,  provoking  squeals  from  historians, 
has  just  released  Nixon,  a  sprawling,  impressionistic  epic. 
(Readers  will  recall  V.F.'s  exclusive  portfolio  of  the  film's 
cast,  by  Michael  O'Neill,  in  the  September  issue.) 

Stone's  movie  shows  us  that  the  rivalry  between  Kennedy 
and  Nixon  continued,  in  Nixon's  mind,  long  after  Kennedy's 
death.  And  yet,  though  Anthony  Hopkins's  Nixon  is  bit- 
terly envious  of  Kennedy's  grace  and  charisma,  there  is  a 
hint,  early  on  in  the  film,  of  something  else.  As  an  aide 
reads  a  newspaper  account  of  an  attack  on  Nixon  by 
Kennedy,  Nixon  sputters,  "But  we  were  friends."  As  Christo- 
pher Matthews,  Washington -bureau  chief  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  recounts  in  his  forthcoming  book, 
Kennedy  and  Nixon,   due  out  in  April  from  Simon  & 


Schuster,  the  two  men  had  a  mutual  a] 
miration,  at  least  until  the  1960  campaij1 
and  the  Chicago  debate  that  so  damagii 
Nixon.  In  the  House  of  Representative  ij 
the  29-year-old  Kennedy  and  the  33-yeas 
old  Nixon  were  in  the  same  freshiru: 
class.  When  Nixon  went  to  Europe  as  pa, 
of  a  congressional  fact-finding  delegatio  j 
Kennedy  gave  him  phone  numbers  <] 
women  he  should  look  up  in  Paris  (though  it's  impos: 
ble  to  imagine  Nixon  doing  any  such  thing);  when  Kennedv  I 
office  had  birthday  parties  for  the  boss,  Nixon  was  tl 
only  nonstaffer  invited;  and  when  Kennedy  became  grav 
ly  ill,  Nixon  was  devastated.  "Dark  Mirror,"  the  excerj 
from  Matthews's  dual  portrait,  on  page  114,  explores  thr 
odd  friendship,  illustrating  how  very  different  Kennec 
and  Nixon  were— and  how  very  much  alike. 

Two  of  our  living  presidents.  Bill  Clinton  and  Ronal 
Reagan,  also  have  a  common  bond.  On  page  94,  Pres 
dent  Clinton  pays  tribute  to  his  predecessor  on  the  occi 
sion  of  Reagan's  85th  birthday.  His  graceful  essay  focust 
on  their  shared  fondness  for  a  special  room  in  the  Whii 
House    and  it's  not  the  Oval  Office. 
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Just  as  Joan  of  Arc 
changed  the  face  of  medieval 
France.  Emma  Thompson 
has  left  her  mark  on 
Hollywood.  Paying  homage 
to  the  young  warrior. 
right,  Thompson  poses 
in  combat  armor, 
some  of  it  dating  back  to 
late  i  5th  century. 
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ing entries  on  everything  from 
Clintonomics  to  quick  fix. 

"Perhaps  the  best  political 
columnist  at  work  today 

and  the  perfect 
political  lexicographer." 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


Random  House 

Available  at  your  local  bookstore 
or  call  800-733-3000. 

$35.00*0-679-42068- 1*1,108  pages 
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For  the  past  year,  contributing  editor  Jennet  Conant  has  been  following  the 

story  of  Alex  Kelly,  a  star  high-school  athlete  from  a  wealthy  Darien,  Connecticut, 

family,  who  wai  accused  of  tiro  violent  rapes  and  became  a 

fugitive  for  eight  years  in  the  resort  hot  spots  of  Europe.  On  page  100,  Conant 

recounts  Kill]  j  flight  from  justice  and  previews  his  forthcoming  trial, 

which  is  inflaming  local  emotions.  "This  has  been  an  open  sore  for  the  town 

of  Darien.  where  some  believe  Alex  to  be  innocent,"  she  reports. 

"Even  in  his  absence,  they  all  had  to  live  with  this  mystery,  and  now 

the  town  will  be  immersed  in  it  again." 


Charles  Fleming,  who  profiles  Kirk  Ker 
korian  this  month,  says  that  "not  sinc« 
Howard  Hughes  has  American  busines: 
witnessed  such  a  reclusive  and  enigmatic 
billionaire.  The  difference  is  that  Kerko 
rian  is  a  real  human  being;  instead  ol| 
wearing  Kleenex  boxes  on  his  feet,  he 
wears  jogging  shoes." 

"Of  all  the  major  designers  of  the  20th 
century,  Madame  Gres  had  the  most  un- 
documented life,"  says  contributing  edi- 
tor Cathy  Horyn  about  the  patholog- 
ically private  couturiere,  whose  death 
was  kept  from  the  public  by  her  daugh- 
ter for  more  than  a  year  before  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Monde  broke  the 
story  in  late  1994.  "Chanel  and  Schia- 
parelli  had  very  public  lives  and  loves, 
but  for  Madame  Gres,  her  work  was 
her  life." 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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"Emma  Thompson  is  a  charming 
British  paradox,"  says  contributing  editor 

Kevin  Sessums  of  the  subject 

of  his  cover  story  on  page  80.  "She  loves 

industrial-strength  coffee.  Adores 

a  cold  beer.  And  though  her  comic 

outlook  on  life  is  never  labored,  her  party 

politics  seriously  are." 
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How  on  Earth  Did  They  Do  It? 

Aveda  honors  the  salons  that  participated  in  Earth  Year  1995,  dedicating  their  entire  year  to  raising  funds  to  help  our 

planet.  Earth  Year  1995  proceeds  were  donated  to  Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment  (California),  Child  Welfare  League 

of  America,  Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation,  Threads  of  Life  Humanitarian  Fund  and  World  Wildlife  Fund. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

.  Baxter's 

Aquaria 

Mark  IV  Hair  Designs 

James  M.  Salon 

Tiffany's 

\nchorage,  AK 

Honolulu,  HI 

Ocean  City,  MD 

Akron,  OH 

Vaughn  Morrison  &  Co. 

Barrington,  Rl 

Judy's  Hair  Co.  &  Day  Spa 

:alifornia 

ILLINOIS 

MICHIGAN 

Akron,  OH 

Middletown,  Rl 

Jkkyong  Studio 

Ben  E.  Salon 

The  Grand  Salon  of  Ada 

Casal's  Hair  Salon 

Ram's  Head  Salon 

II  Cajon.CA 

Barrington,  IL 

Ada,  Ml 

Canfield.OH 

Middletown,  Rl 

■ssentials  Day  Spa 

Taglia  di  Capelli  Salon 

Adeva's  Full  Service  Salon 

Friends  &  Co.  Salon 

Jermane  Limited 

Ilaremont,  CA 

Chicago,  IL 

Allen  Park,  Ml 

Cincinnati,  OH 

Providence,  Rl 

fbba  Salon  International 

Studio  2i 

Navari  Hair  Salon 

Hairy  Cactus  Salon 

Cincinnati,  OH 

Dana  Point,  CA 

Gurnee,  IL 

Cadillac,  Ml 

UTAH 

Renaissance  Hair  Studio 

Mandales  Salon 

Style  Masters  Salon 

Michael  &  Co.  Salon,  Inc. 

First  Impressions 

jlendale,  CA 

Highland  Park,  IL 

Garden  City,  Ml 

Cincinnati, OH 

Orem,  UT 

>alon  218 

Symmetry  Hair  Design 

Edwin  Paul  Salon 

Pure  Concept  Salon 

Huntington  Beach,  CA 

La  Grange  Park,  IL 

Grosse  Pointe  Woods,  Ml 

Cincinnati, OH 

VIRGINIA 

sanctuary 

The  Creative  Edge 

Hair  Studio  232 

Tyson's  Corner 

.ong  Beach,  CA 

INDIANA 

Muskegon,  Ml 

Findlay.OH 

Environmental 

>easons-A  Salon 

Michelle's 

Shapers-The  Salon 

Club  West  Hair  Co. 

Lifestyle  Store 

tedlands,  CA 

Columbus,  IN 

Saginaw,  Ml 

Lorain,  OH 

McLean,  VA 

Manhattan's 

Expressions 

The  Works 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

Sweet  Peas 

Riverside,  CA 

Greenwood,  IN 

Walled  Lake,  Ml 

Mentor,  OH 

Steeling,  VA 

vtirage  Hair  Design 

Natural  Concepts  Hair 

Salon  Hazelton 

Cut  &  Dry  Hair  &  Nail 

Simi  Valley,  CA 

Salon 

MINNESOTA 

Perryburg.OH 
Details 

Winchester,  VA 

Mien  Edwards  Salon 

Greenwood,  IN 

Horst  Salon-Uptown 

itudio  City,  CA 

Intrend 

Indianapolis,  IN 

Minneapolis,  MN 

Rocky  River,  OH 

VERMONT 
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Salon  Ultimo 

Essential  Elements  For  Hair 

Burlington,  VT 

Centura,  CA 

New  Directions 
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Terrance  Park,  OH 

Details  Salon  and  Day  Spa 

Moticello,  IN 
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Strands 

South  Bend,  IN 
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Vitality 

Seattle,  WA 

COLORADO 

Creve  Coeur,  MO 

Portland,  OR 

Foxfire  Salon 

P.  Casso  Salon 

KANSAS 

Tacoma.WA 

Aurora,  CO 

Planet  Hair 

Wichita,  KS 

NEW  JERSEY 
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Planet 

Madelyn's 

Joe  Elliot  Hair  Salon 
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Denver,  CO 

KENTUCKY 

#80  Beauty  Salon 

Mowash,  KY 

Cherry  Hill,  NJ 
International  Hair 

Doylestown,  PA 
Rapunzel's  Hair  Salon 

Starr's  Sister  Salon 

EauClaire,WI 

CONNECTICUT 

Designers 

Lansdale,  PA 

C.V.  Hair  Company 

Adagio 

Sparta,  NJ 

Lake  Mills,  Wl 

Highly  Recommended 

Glastonbury,  CT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Newtown,  PA 

Erik  of  Norway 

Salon  Esteem 

Philip  DePalma 

NEW  MEXICO 

Contempo  Cuts 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Mequon.WI 

Rocky  Hills,  CT 

Medfield,MA 

Mark  Pardo's  Salon 

Mayfair  Mall 

FLORIDA 
The  Strand 

Tania-A  Unique  Salon 

Wakefield,  MA 

Puffer's  International 

Albuquerque,  NM 
NEW  YORK 

Strands  Hair  Salon/ 
Skin  Clinic 

West  Lawn,  PA 

Environmental 
Lifestyle  Store 

Wauwatosa.WI 

Gainesville,  FL 

Westfield,  MA 

G.A.  Kayser  &  Sons 

GEORGIA 

K.C.  and  Company 

Buffalo,  NY 

AVF 

:HA 

Salon  Carcica 

West  Roxbury,  MA 

Just  Imagine  U 
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Atlanta,  GA 

Croton-on-Hudson,  NY 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  PURE 

FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 
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There's  a  little  voice  that  says,  "Buy  the  fun  car."  Then  there's  the  one  that  says,  "Buy 
the  car  you  can  afford   ^H^  L      can  be  very  hard  to  ch        e.  \ 

ear.  Buy  a  Plymouth.  ©  You'll  find  fun,  clever  ideas  in  every  Plymouth— Neon,  Voyager, 


,n 


Brand  Voyager  and  the  new  Breeze.  Ideas  like  cab-forward  design,  which  gives  all  of 


them  a  wider  stance  and  provides  more  interior  room  to  stretch  on 


nd  enjoy 


the  exceptional  handling.  You'll  also  find  every  Plymouth  offers  convenience — from  the 
available  driver's  side  sliding  door  and  standard  Easy  Out  Roller  Seats™  in  the  new 
/oyager  and  Grand  Voyager  to  Neon's  available  split-folding  rear  seat  and  to  Breeze's 
'ear  seat  air  vents.  And  while  you're  having  your  fun,  each  Plymouth  looks  out  for  you 
ivith  the  ^safety  of  dual  air  bags/  side-impact 


irotection  and  available  integrated  child  safety 
teats.  s  We've  even  made  shopping  for  a  car  more 


Plymouth  Neon  Sedan  starting  at  $10,500* 


run 


and  affordable.  Call  us  for  info,  on  our  dime,  at 


Plymouth  Breeze  nicely  equipped  at s 14, 595* 


1-800- PLYMOUTH.  You  like  surfing  the  World  Wide 
Web?  Well  then,  Plymouth  is  a  few  computer 


keystrokes  away  at  http://www.plymouthcars.com. 


If  hiking  is  more  your  style, 


Plymouth  Voyager  starting  at  $17,135.* 

head  for  Plymouth  Place,™  a  mobile  showroom  at 


a  mall  near  you.  You'll  be  able  to  see  our  cars  up  close  and  check  out  all  the  choices 
Plymouth  offers  on  an  interactive  computer,  e  If  you  still  hear  voices  after  all  of  this, 
you  should  definitely  see  someone.  Like  your  nearest  Plymouth  dealer — for  a  test-drive. 


One  clever  idea  after  another.  wL^La  That's  Plymouth. 


^Always  wear  your  seat  belt.  'Base  MSRPs  with  destination  fee.  Excludes  tax.  Some  vehicles  shown  with  optional  equipment.  Actual  prices  vary. 
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Style, 


Travel, 

Cyberspace 

Explore  it  all  with... 


Cruising  Online  takes  you  through 
the  many  attractions  on  the  three 
major  commercial  online  services, 
helps  you  understand  their  distinct 
features,  and  provides  a  primer  on 
the  Internet.  It's  your  one  volume 
guide  to  getting  online  and  to 
making  the  best  or  your  time 
there.  Coupled  with  coupons  for 
tree  online  time,  Cruising 
Online  is  the  most  comprehensive 
source  tor  those  who  want  help  get- 
ting online  lor  the  lirst  time  or 
want  to  poke  around  in  new  pock- 
ets  of   the   vast   online   universe. 


Cruising  Online  by 

Lawrence  J.  Magid,  504  pages, 

0-679-75155-6,  $25.00 

Available  at  tine 

bookstores  everywhere 

or  call  1-800-733-3000 


RANDOM  HOUSt 

ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 


Like  former  New  York  Knick 

forward  and  departing  New  Jersey  senator 

Bill  Bradley,  whom  he  analyzes  on 

page  52,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author 

David  Halberstam  has  written  about 

both  basketball  and  politics.  He  is 

working  on  a  book  about  the  civil-rights 

movement,  for  Random  House. 


Before  Christopher  Matthews  became  a 
journalist,  he  was  part  of  the  first  Peace 
Corps  group  in  Swaziland,  a  speech- 
writer  in  the  Carter  White  House,  and  an 
administrative  assistant  to  Speaker  of 
the  House  Tip  O'Neill.  Now  Washing- 
ton-bureau chief  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Matthews  also  writes  a  syndi- 
cated column  for  80-odd  newspapers,  is  a 
regular  political  commentator  for  ABC's 
Good  Morning  America  and  a  familiar 
face  on  The  McLaughlin  Group,  and  has 
won  The  Washington  Post's  Crystal  Ball 
Award  three  times  for  his  political  pre- 
dictions. His  best-selling  1988  book. 
Hardball,  continues  to  be  used  as  a  polit- 
ical-science primer  at  several  universities. 


David  Kamp.  whose  theories  of 

evolution  appear  on  page  14.  has  just 

become  a  contributing  editor  to  Vanity  Fair. 

Kamp  also  writes  for  GQ  and  is 
married  to  V.F.  senior  editor  Aime'e  Bell. 


Contributing  editor  Laura  Jacobs  wr 

about  the  leading  male  dancers  of 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  the  January 
sue  of  V.F. 

Senior  editor  Matthew  Tyrnauer  repc 
this  month  on  the  remarkable  career 
expanding  empire   of  men's-wear 
signer  Tommy  Hilfiger,  and  notes  f 
"Tommy  was  a  joy  to  travel  with, 
cept  that  I  had  to  submit  to  frequi 
spot  inspections  of  my  wardrobe 
Tommy    content.'    After    a    while, 
learned  to  prepare  for  the  scrutiny,  a 
everything  was  just  fine." 


///  researching  her  story  on 
54,  about  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 

Macaulay  Culkin  and  his 

unraveling  family,  contributing  editor 

Judy  Bachrach  found  that  the 

Culkin  parents  were  not  venal  people  livii 

lavishly,  but  a  couple  whose  lives 

went  haywire  when  their  son's  movie  caret 

brought  fame  and  considerable 

fortune.  "In  my  opinion,  when  children 

are  asked  to  be  the  wage 

earners  of  the  family,  it  goes  against 

the  natural  order  of  things,  "Bachrach  say. 

"No  kid  should  ever  be  a  child 

star;  it's  impossible  to  handle, 

and  children  are  not  meant  to  work. 

They  are  meant  to  play. " 


This  month,  contributing  editor  Andn 
Neil  is  launching  The  Andrew  Neil  She 
a  television  program  intended  to  be  t 
BBC's  answer  to  Larry  King  Live. 
will  be  broadcast  simultaneously  i 
BBC2  and  the  BBC  World  satellite  si 
vice,  complete  with  international  celeb 
ties  and  call-in,  fax,  and  E-mail  que 
tions.  The  former  editor  of  The  Sundt 
Times  of  London,  Neil  lives  in  Londi 
and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  Sou 
of  France,  where  he  has  a  bastide  hou 
built  in  1789,  the  year  the  French  Rev 
tion  began. 
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ACQR    y     Everything  You  Aspire  To. 
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..  Microsoft* 
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The  Acer   Aspire"  Minitower  lets  me  work 
Aspire.  To  Do  More. 

at  home,  so  I  can  devote  time  to  my  family 

and  my  job.  With  its  built-in  fax  modem,  my 

son  and  I  can  shop  online 

for  his  favorite  snacks. 

The  five-speed  CD-ROM* 

drive  and  AuraSound"3-D  stereo  speakers 

keep  him  busy  with  lots  of  multimedia 

fun.  And  for  work,  Aspire  has  an  Intel 

Pentium    processor*  and  Windows*  95,  so 

it's  just  as  powerful  as  any  PC  in  the  office. 
A  feiv  more  things 

It  came  preloaded  with  50  software  and  ref- 
/  can  do  with  my  Aspire: 

erence  titles  —  everything  from  financial 
Order  groceries  for  home  delivery. 

software  to  educational  games.  And  with 
Take  conference  calls  from  my  living  room. 

its  color-coded  cables,  I  set  it  up  in  less 
Send  e-mail  to  my  ex. 

than  five  minutes.  ACE,  the  Acer  Computer 
Do  all  my  banking. 

Explorer,  organizes  all  the  software  so  even 
Pay  my  income  taxes  online. 

my  six-year-old  can  point  and  click  to  find 
And  cruise  around  the  Internet. 

what  he  needs.  Aspire  looks  smart.  Is  smart. 

And  it  helps  me  juggle  a  busy  schedule. 


For  the  location  of  the  Acer  Aspire  dealer  nearest  you. 
call  1-800-529-ACER.  Or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  http://www.acer.com/aac/ 
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The  Cloisters,   Paradise  Island 


GUESS    WHAT    SIDNEY    POITIER'S    HAVING 
FOR    DINNER    IN     NASSAU? 


Conch    Burger 
Conch    Fritters 

Conch    Pizza 

Conch    'n'    Chips 

Conch    Cordon    Bleu 

Conch    Gumbo 

Conch    a    la    Mode 


THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    BAHAMAS 

It   Just    Keeps    Getting    Better 

Call  your  travel  agent  •  http://www.interknowledge.com/bahamas 


the  full  line  of  one  2  one 
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ask  your  stylist  for  it.  or  for 

the  nearest  redken  salon 

call  1-800-REDKEN-8. 
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of  everything  that  has 

the  potential  to  harm  you. 

but  you  can  do  a  little  daily 

preventive  maintenance. 

too  much  sun  can  weaken 

hair  protein,  making  it  more 

susceptible  to  damage. 

one  2  one  is  a  new  system 

from  redken  featuring  a 

vitamin-mineral-protein  complex 

that  locks  a  protective  layer  of 
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Far  las!  moull/s 
TV  Hull  of  Fame  the  lube's 
"'"ternm  posed  for 
lB*%Leiboi>/tz  ///i 
k.  California. ' 


PRIME-TIME  LIVES 


The  photo  spreads  in  your  TV  Hall 
of  Fame  [December]  were  wonder- 
ful. Annie  Leibovitz's  portrait  of 
"The  Anchors"  and  Herb  Ritts's  pic- 
ture of  the  stars  of  Roots  were  my  two 
favorites.  Both  photographers  captured 
the  magnetism  that  has  made  their  sub- 
jects such  riveting  personalities  in  tele- 
vision history. 

BRYAN  W.  ROBINSON 
Bronx.  New  York 

With  all  due  respect  to  Friends  and  ER, 
Annie  Leibovitz's  photograph  of  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  wielding  a  riding  crop 
astride  Dick  Van  Dyke  should  have 
been  the  cover.  Now,  that's  entertain- 
ment! 

BRAD  S.  BARNES 
Seal  Beach.  California 

Let  us  pray  that  the  description  of 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  and  Dick  Van  Dyke 
as  "a  90s  couple"  is  not  a  commentary 
on  our  society. 

SONDRA  SCHINDLER 

Cumberland.  Mar\  land 

Peggy  Liplon  looks  nothing  short  of 
fabulous  in  David  LaChapelle's  surreal 
shot  of  the  Mod  Squad  on  the  roof  of 
L.A.'s  City  Hall  East. 

MAUREEN  E.  LUIS 
S  :attle,  Washington 

A  salute  to  "The  Westerners  '  My  chil- 
dren grew  up  watching  those  masters  of 
illusion-they  tasted  their  bitter  coffee 
and  felt  the  same  chilly  win. 
there  may  never  be  their  like  again. 

B.  MAMTI 
Albany,  New  York 

30 


I  must  express  the  thrill  it  is  for  me  (af- 
ter quite  a  number  of  years  out  of  the 
business)  to  be  included  among  such  a 
distinguished  group  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. The  shoot  of  "The  Detectives" 
brought  back  many  wonderful  memories. 
ANTHONY  EISLEY 
Palm  Desert.  California 

Please  forgive  my  presumption,  but  al- 
low me  to  answer  the  flood  of  letters 
you,  without  doubt,  will  receive  in  re- 
gard to  December's  Hall  of  Fame.  To 
those  who  ask,  "Why  him?"  and  "Why 
not  her?"  and  "What  were  they  doing 
in  that  category?,"  I  say.  Who  cares? 
There  will  never  be  a  consensus  of  who 
is  or  is  not  an  all-star  of  TV's  all-time. 
What  matters  here  are  the  amazing 
photographs  presented  to  us  by  the 
likes  of  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Herb  Ritts 
(among  others).  Special  kudos  to  Lei- 
bovitz's priceless  shots  of  Dick  Van 
Dyke  and  Mary  Tyler  Moore.  These 
alone  are  worth  all  the  flap  that  will  be 
raised. 

ANDRE-ROBERT  LAFRAMBOISE 
Ottawa.  Ontario,  Canada 


All  About  Audrey 


Tears  welled  up  in  my  eyes  as  I  read 
Amy  Fine  Collins's  article  on  Audrey 
Hepburn  ["When  Hubert  Met  Au- 
drey," December].  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  met  Miss  Hepburn  when  I 
worked  at  the  Pierre  hotel  in  New 
York  City.  My  heart  stopped  the  day 
she  arrived.  I  was  frozen  in  the  center 
of  the  lobby  as  she  entered  through  the 


revolving  doors.  She  floated  to  the  cen- 
ter and  greeted  me  with  her  hand  out, 
and  I  whisked  her  and  Robert  Wolders 
to  their  suite.  Later  that  evening,  she 
came  downstairs  dressed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent fuchsia  gown.  When  I  inspected 
her  suite  1  couldn't  resist  looking  in  the 
closet.  Expecting  to  find  an  entire 
wardrobe  of  Givenchy  couture,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  daytime  suit,  a  cash- 
mere sweater  set,  and  two  pairs  of  nar- 
row Ferragamo  shoes.  Audrey  Hep- 
burn left  a  lasting  impression  and  an 
incredible  style  that  will  be  copied  for 
centuries  to  come. 

SCOTT  DURKIN 

New  York.  New  York 

Whether  you  call  the  look  "waif  or 
"gamine"— as  it  was  called  in  the  days 
of  Audrey  Hepburn,  Leslie  Caron, 
Carol  Haney,  and  Shirley  MacLaine— 
it's  still  scrawny  little  girls  with  goo- 
goo  eyes  who  look  like  scrawny  little 
boys  in  drag. 

ALEXANDER  WALLACE 
Portland.  Maine 


Flying  Too  High? 


I  was  profoundly  saddened  by  Mau- 
reen Orth's  article  ["Jet  Compulsion," 
December].  At  a  time  in  world  histo- 
ry when  violations  of  human  rights 
are  too  numerous  to  count,  it  seems 
that  such  extravagance  in  the  name  of  , 
one-upmanship  is  a  crassness  of  the  \ 
worst  sort. 

K.  ANDREW  PARRETT     j 

Cambridge.  Massachusetts     '■ 
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VAMiTY  (AIR 


ADVERTISEMENT 


tellers 


Someone  once  said  that  "aviation  charac- 
ter is  the  triumph  of  humility  and  com- 
mon sense  over  arrogance  and  overconfi- 
dence."  There  wasn't  much  detectable 
humility  in  your  article.  Please  tell  us 
who  among  your  glitterati  were  actually 
pilots  qualified  to  fly  their  own  aircraft. 

JOHN  JOSS 
Los  Altos,  California 


Dominant  Dunne 


Bearing  witness:  Dominick  Dunne  in  front 
of  the  L.A.  County  Courthouse. 


No  one  provided  more  relevant  and 
pointed  press  coverage  of  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial  than  Vanity  Fair's  Dom- 
inick  Dunne.  His  installments  ["Letter 
from  Los  Angeles,"  February  through 
December]  spoke  more  persuasively 
to  me  than  any  member  of  O.J.'s 
Dream  Team. 

KYLE  K.  POWERS 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Like  Dominick  Dunne,  I  too  am  sick 
of  people  "coming  out  of  the  wood- 
work and  trying  to  get  rich  on  the  mu- 
tilated bodies"— especially  O.J.  himself. 
The  day  the  not-guilty  verdict  was  re- 
turned was  the  saddest  day  in  America. 
If  O.J.  were  a  true  hero,  he  would  have 
admitted  his  guilt. 

CARRIE  LYNN  KORZAK 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dominick  Dunne  provided  me  with  the 
compass  I  used  to  navigate  my  way 
through  the  morass  of  the  O.J.  trial.  As 
difficult  as  it  must  have  been  for  him, 
personally  and  professionally,  he  kept 


heart  and  soul  focused  on  the  essenci 
of  the  case:  the  brutal  slaughter  of  tw( 
innocent  people  and  the  obscene  wasti 
of  human  life.  His  honesty,  his  out 
rage,  and  his  keen  observations  of  th< 
ridiculously  enormous  cast  of  charac 
ters  were  like  a  beacon  from  a  darl 
and  odious  swamp.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  it  must  have  cost  him  to  dive  intc 
those  waters. 

MARY  JACKSON  LUT2 

Richmond,  Virgini; 

One  of  the  few  positive  items  (if  noi 
the  only  one)  to  emerge  from  the  ruins 
of  the  O.J.  trial  has  been  Dominick 
Dunne's  stellar  coverage.  The  cessation 
of  his  "Letter  from  Los  Angeles"  col- 
umn represents  the  sole  reason  1 
express  regret  that  the  trial  has  con- 
cluded. Through  his  coverage  Mr. 
Dunne  has  revealed  himself  to  be 
shrewd,  intelligent,  and  inherently  re- 
spectful of  the  rights  of  the  victims  who 
have  been  silenced. 

ALISA  J.  KING 
Orlando,  Florida 

Dominick  Dunne  says  that  O.  J.  Simp- 
son wants  our  adulation  back  and  is 
frustrated  that  he  can't  get  it.  That 
sounds  familiar.  He  refuses  to  let  go 
of  his  love  affair  with  the  American^ 
public  just  as  he  refused  to  let  go 
of  Nicole. 

ALAN  LIGHTi 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

I  will  certainly  miss  hearing  from  Dom- 
inick Dunne— his  letters  from  Los  Ange- 
les have  moved  me  with  their  insight! 
and  passion.  In  his  last  article,  though, 
I  had  to  laugh  at  the  Johnnie  Cochran  i 
quote  in  which  he  compares  O.  J. 
Simpson's  fall  from  grace  to  those  oft 
Richard  Nixon  and  Michael  Milken. 
Mr.  Cochran  asks,  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  O.J.  and  the  others?"  If 
Mr.  Cochran  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  a  murderer  and  a  liar,  then  he 
and  his  famous  client  must  have  had  a 
very  confusing  relationship  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half. 

ELIZABETH  COLEMAN 

New  York.  New  York 


Ralph  and  the  Royals 

As  a  longtime  lover  of  the  British  the- 
ater, I  must  sing  the  praises  of  Snow- 
don  and  John  Heilpern  for  their  splen- 
did article,  "Empire  of  the  Stage"  [No- 
vember]. A  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
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MERELY 


EVOLVED. 


1  he  CAieen  JL/lizabeth  2<  sails  far,  far 
beyond  the  golden  age  of  transatlantic  travel 
to  a  breathtaking  new  era  where  she  alone 
reigns  supreme.  This  heir  to  a  celebrated 
family  of  luxurious  oceanliners  crosses  the 
Atlantic  with  the  impeccable  grace  and 
style  that  is  distinctly  Cunard.  Come — 
experience  the  magic  and  majesty  now. 


24  REASONS  TO  CROSS 
THE  ATLANTIC  ON  THE  QJ2 

J±  s  if  having  the  time  of  your  life  on  a  floating  legend  weren't  enough,  now 
you  can  choose  from  24  exciting  theme  crossings.  Each  voyage  will  feature 
an  enriching  and  insightful  program  led  by  an  expert  in  a  particular  field. 

Take  a  nostalgic  look  back  at  the  history  of  the  cinema,  from  DeMille  to 
De  Niro.  Savor  the  culinary  delights  and  vintage  wines  of  France  with 
world-famous  chef  Pierre  Franey.  Pick  up  shopping  tips  from  Suzy 
Gershman,  author  of  Born  to  Shop.  Learn  about  evervthing  from  art  and 
architecture  to  golfing  in  Scotland  to  the  history  of  the  world's  most 
famous  cruise  ship,  the  QE2  herself. 

And  with  miles  of  ocean  all  around  you  everywhere  you  look,  can  vou 
imagine  a  better  place  than  this  to  broaden  your  horizons? 


For  information,  consult  your  Travel  Counselor  or  call  1-800-7-CUNARD. 

Queen  Elizabeth  2 


CUNARD 


QE2  is  registered  in  Great  Britain.  ©1996  L 


Letters 


faces  and  voices  which  have  enchanted 
us  for  so  many  years. 

MARY  BOURQUE 

Mount  Vernon,  Illinois 

As  a  fan  of  the  brilliant  Ralph  Fiennes 
["A  Fiennes  Madness,"  by  Leslie  Ben- 
netts, November],  I  could  only  lament 
that  he  projected  such  an  icy,  inaccessi- 
ble presence  to  the  interviewer,  and 
therefore  the  reader.  He  is  as  remote 
as  a  real  star  (in  the  heavens),  but  I 
hope  that  someday  he'll  warm  up! 

SRENA  BROVER 
Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey 

Brad  who?  Ralph  Fiennes  is  the  sexiest 
man  alive! 

K.  SWINDELL 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


A  Lang  Time  Coming 

The  heavenly  Helmut  Lang  story  ["The 
Devil  in  Helmut  Lang,"  by  Cathy  Ho- 
ryn,  November]  did  great  justice  to  this 
master  of  the  modern  romantic.  His 
designs  and  her  writing  are  an  unbeat- 
able pair. 

AMADA  WHITSON 
Riverside,  California 


Vanity  Far 


I  may  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  but  Vanity  Fair  keeps  me  en- 
riched and  enthralled  with  people  who 
would  not  normally  enter  our  lives.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  single  out  one  arti- 
cle—each holds  its  own  excellence. 

ADELE  BAKER 

Sydney,  Australia 


V.F.  Mailbag 


An  excerpt  from  a  five-page,  handwritten  cri- 
tique of  Vanity  Fair:  "For  several  months  now 
Vanity  Fair  has  pulled  out  all  its  deadliest  RIG 
GUNS  of  the  Liberal  Persuasion,  all  its  'Halls  of 
Fame' progenitors,  which  (or  whom)  have  so  very 
long  caused  death,  destruction,  decay,  despair. 
You  have  framed  these  licentious,  nervy,  narcis- 
sistic, crafty,  emotionally  puerile  and  maudlin, 
cyber  spas  tic,  anarchistic  freeloaders  and  preda- 
tors in  the  most  seductive  and  powerfully  rich, 
extravagant,  blatantly  show-off  backgrounds 
possible."  That's  editorial  policy  for  you. 

Other  readers  had  more  specific  criticisms. 
About  the  TV  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  Kim 
Kruithoff,  Home  Team  manager,  Buck  Privates 
Home  Team  of  the  Official  Abbott  and  Costello 
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Fan  Club,  is  perhaps  a  little  more  generous.  He 
admonishes  V.F.  for  not  including  Abbott  and 
Costello,  but  allows  that  it  was  "probably  an 
oversight. "  Louis  Rikker  writes,  "Sid  Caesar  is  a 
Giant  and  you  little  yuppie  folk  are  utter  fools." 
Another  writer,  this  one  from  Winston-Salem, 
regrets  that  he  "must  bring  to  your  attention  one 
terrible  oversight.  I  was  shocked,"  he  continues, 
"not  to  see  the  name  Don  Knotts  listed  under  the 
Forever'  category."  And  Brooke  Oyler  notes,  "I 
am  an  avid  reader  of  V.F. ,  to  which  my  mom 
subscribes. ...  7  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  little 
miffed  to  notice  that  Alley  Mills,  Norma  Arnold 
of  The  Wonder  Years,  was  not  pictured." 
Brooke  is  patiently  waiting  for  the  December 
2025  issue  so  she  can  "rejoice  to  see  Norma 
Arnold  leading  the  pack  of  moms  who  have 
shaped  my  generation."  Timothy  R.  Gordon  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  proclaims,  "Although  I 
note  your  inclusion  of  Elizabeth  Montgomery  in 
your  'Supernatural'  category,  I  question  whether 
she  should  not  also  be  included  in  the  '  Wife'  cat- 
egory— after  all,  Samantha  Stephens,  unlike  the 
other  women  mentioned,  gave  up  her  immortali- 
ty for  love  ofDarrin."  We  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
What  would  Samantha  have  wanted?  Our  on- 
line correspondents  were  pleased  with  the  Man 
from  U.N.C.L.E.  picture.  It  seems  that  lllya 
and  Napoleon  aren't  among  the  cyberspastic. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  mail  concerns 
Dominick  Dunne's  letters  from  Los  Angeles, 
most  of  it  favorable,  with  the  occasional  screed. 
And  there  are  other  categories  as  well.  We  recog- 
nize ominous  when  we  see  it:  a  reader  from  the 
Show  Me  State  writes,  "I  bought  the  selfsame- 
model  knife  that  O.J.  had  bought  before  the  mur- 
der of  wife  and  Mr.  Goldman.  I  paid  $125  for  it. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  made  knife  and  designed  for 
only  one  purpose."  There's  a  certificate  of 
authenticity  as  well.  And  Brian].  Bailey  posits 
the  following:  "Let's  say  the  witness  testified:  T 
saw  it  all.  Elvis  did  it.  He  stabbed  them  with  his 
guitar.'"  That  would  place  him  in  the 
"Supernatural"  category.  —  £.  E.  OSBORNE 

CORRECTION:  December's  "Flashback,"  on 
Nancy  Astor  (by  Toby  Young),  identified  her  as 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  British 
Parliament.  While,  in  1919,  Lady  Astor  was  the 
first  woman  to  sit  for  a  session  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Constance  Markievicz  had  been 
elected  the  previous  year.  Countess  Markievicz, 
however,  was  unable  to  take  her  seat  because 
doing  so  was  against  the  policy  of  her  political 
party,  Sinn  Fein,  and  because  she  was  impris- 
oned in  London  at  the  time. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Address  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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EAGLE  VISION  TSi  WITH  AUTOSTICh 

Could  it  be  the  sheer  excitement  of  shiftin 
without  a  clutch  that  causes  you  to  grasp 
its  steering  wheel  or  the  fact  you  don't  eve 
want  to  let  it  go?   Probably  both,  especially 
when  you  consider  Vision  TSi  is  the  first  seda 


WITH  OUR  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  AUTOSTICK  SYSTEM,  Tl 


<g_.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.eaglecars.co,- 


To  schedule  your  test 


n  the  world  with  The  AutoStick  System. 

Not  only  can  AutoStick  operate  with  all  the 
;ase  and  convenience  of  an  automatic,  but  move 
;he  gear  selector  into  the  AutoStick  mode,  and 
fou  can  shift  gears  without  clutching  by  simply 
:apping  it  to  the  right  to  upshift  and  left  to 


downshift.  In  fact,  Motor  Trend  said,  "AutoStick 
is  ingeniously  simple  in  operation."*  Take  The  Eagle 
Test  Drive,  and  discover  that  while  AutoStick  is 
easy  to  use,  it's  practically  impossible  to  let  go  of. 

THE  EAGLE  TEST  DRIVE 
1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE 


*g&Bgwiw»"w  ■-''■<  ■*■■«>* 


INLY  THING  YOU'LL  NEED  TO  CLUTCH  IS  THE  STEERING  WHEEL. 


to  get  product  information,  retailer  location,  current  MSRP,  even  a  video  on  how  to  take  a  test-drive,  call  1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE.  'September  1995.  Always  wear  your  seat  belt. 


L filer  rriim  Paris 


»n  the  night  of  Jacques  Chi- 
rac's presidential  victory  last 
May.  Paris  was  a  party. 
Young  people  drove  around 
in  their  cars  waving  the  tri- 
color and  tooting  their 
horns  while  others  danced 
in  the  streets  and  drank  into 
the  late  hours  of  a  hot 
spring  night.  Fourteen  years 
of  increasingly  sterile  social- 
ism had  been  ended.  A  new  dawn  of 
conservative  realism  beckoned. 

But    Chirac    had    won    on    a    false 
prospectus:    impossi- 
ble promises  to  cut 
taxes,    increase    gov- 
ernment     spending, 
and  raise  salaries- 
all    in    pursuit    of 
higher  growth  and 
more  jobs. 

"We  knew  he  was 

talking     nonsense, 

but    the    country 

wanted  a  change," 

says      Christine 

Ockrent,  editor  of 

L'Express  maga- 
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OF  BLIGHTS 

Parisian  stores  and  theaters  repd 
worst  holiday  season  ever  as  public- 
transportation  strikes  created  70  miles  of 
traffic  jams  in  the  capital.  Inset;  left: 
Paris  is  now  an  armed  camp,  with  troops 
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nst  terrorist  bombs     *f 
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itests  against  French  nuclear 

Pacific  are  hurting 

French  products. 


FRANCES 

GILT 
COMPLEX 

Behind  the 

newly  gilded  splendors 

of  Paris  and 

the  glamour  of  its 

couture  shows, 

France  is  literally 

and  figuratively 

bankrupt 

BY  ANDREW  NEIL 
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zine.  (She  lives  with  Bernard  Kouchner, 
a  former  Mitterrand  Cabinet  minister.) 

For  months  after  the  election  Chirac's 
government  was  frozen  like  a  rabbit 
transfixed  by  the  headlights  of  an  on- 
coming car  as  it  came  to  terms  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  power:  higher  taxes, 
cuts  in  public  services,  frozen  pay— the 
opposite  of  what  he  had  promised  on 
the  campaign  trail. 

Usually  it  takes  the  French  a  cou- 
ple of  years  to  turn  on  those  they 
have  elected.  With  Chirac  and  his 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe,  it  took 
only  a  couple  of  months.  The  fall 
from  grace  was  fast  and  far:  by  late 
last  summer,  polls  were  already  show- 
ing them  to  be  the  most  unpopular 
president  and  prime  minister  in  the 
40 -year  history  of 
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Jacques  Chirac  is  now' 
French  president  in  40=  year; 
cuts  in  social  spending  in  order  to  bringdown 
the  deficit.  Many  French  citu 
that 


the  Fifth  Republic.  "The  facts  have 
boomeranged  back  very  quickly  to  hit 
them,"  comments  Ockrent. 

The  unions  took  to  the  streets  even 
before  Chirac  and  Juppe  had  screwed 
up  the  courage  to  renege  on  their 
fanciful  election  promises.  A  general 
strike  paralyzed  the  country  last  Oc- 
tober 10.  Protesters  marched  through 
Paris  chanting,  "This  is  just  the  be- 
ginning." They  were  not  kidding. 
More  strikes  and  disruption  greeted 
Juppe  when  he  eventually  announced 
an  austerity  package  in  November. 
In  early  December,  France  ground  to 
a  halt.  Seventy  miles  of  traffic  jams 
turned  the  French  capital  into  the 
world's  largest  parking  lot  as  train 
and  bus  strikes  forced  workers  to 
commute  by  car.  The  more  adventur- 
ous tried  cycling,  rollerblading,  or 
even  hitchhiking:  the  main  boulevards 
in  and  out  of  town  were  crammed 
with  desolate  folk  trudging  in  the 
snow  while  holding  little  placards 
stating  their  destinations  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  lift  from  somebody  in 
tne  crawling  traffic. 

Christmas  cheer  wa:  hard  to  find. 
Empty  department  stores  ciosed  early 
each  day,  reporting  the  worst  Christ- 
mas sales  in  modern  memory.  Some 
hardships  were  typically  French:  sup- 


plies of  foie  gras  dried  up  as  deliveries 
ceased.  Others  were  more  basic:  panic 
buying  of  essentials  was  widespread  as 
rumors  grew  that  Paris  was  about  to 
run  out  of  flour  and  sugar. 

French  TV  news  this  winter  has  been 
dominated  by  pictures  of  marching  strik- 
ers, idle  railways,  grounded  planes,  burn- 
ing cars,  and  out-of-work  kids  throwing 
bricks  or  Molotov  cocktails. 

A  government  which  had  done  noth- 
ing at  all  to  prepare  public  opinion  for 
its  harsh  U-turn  had  to  face  a  remark- 
able reality:  despite  the  hardship  and 
dislocation,  opinion  polls  showed  that 
most  Frenchmen  actually  sympathized 
with  the  strikers.  The  left-wing  Le  Monde 
and  the  right-wing  Le  Figaro  both  sug- 
gested that  even  the  British  coped  with 
change  better— conclusive  proof  that 
France  really  was  in  crisis. 

ander  around  Paris  on  a  sunny, 
brisk  winter's  day  and  it's  hard  to 
imagine  you're  in  the  capital  of  a 
nation  in  disarray  and  decline.  What 
was  already  the  most  beautiful  major 
city  in  the  world  has  had  a  face -lift. 
From  Notre  Dame  to  the  Champs- 
Elysees  the  city  center  has  been  given  a 
good  scrub.  The  result  is  stunning. 

But    then,    no    expense    has    been 
spared.  Not  even  Louis  XIV,  the  auto- 


France  has  a  love  affair 
with  medicines  because  the 
country  is  a  Utopia  for 
hypochondriacs. 


cratic  Sun  King,  spent  as  much  as 
Francois  Mitterrand,  the  Socialist  Sun 
King,  who  finally  stepped  down  as  pres- 
ident in  1995  after  14  years.  He  painted 
the  town  gold— literally. 

The  18  rostral  columns  around  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  have  been  glori- 
ously regilded;  so  have  the  angels  at  the 
approach  to  the  adjacent  Tuileries  Gar- 
dens, which  itself  is  the  beneficiary  of  a 
$55  million  restoration.  Across  the  riv- 
er the  Institut  de  France,  home  of  the 
Academie  Francaise  (the  country's  cul- 
tural thought  police,  who  try  to  deter 
French  folk  from  using  such  foreign 
cognates  as  le  weekend),  has  new  gold 
leaf  on  its  dome.  The  dome  of  the  In- 
valides,  farther  down  the  Left  Bank  of 
the  Seine,  is  now  covered  with  555,000 
sheets  of  24-karat  leaf. 

But  all  this  represents  only  the  small 
change  spent  on  the  refurbishment  of 
Paris.  The  big  money  went  on  Mitter- 
rand's grands  travaux,  which  included 
renovating  the  Louvre  ($1.25  billion,  in- 
cluding I.  M.  Pei's  glass  pyramid),  a  new 
National  Library  of  four  L-shaped  tow- 
ers in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  ($1.5 
billion),  a  new  Bastille  Opera,  a  $200 
million  modernistic  music  complex  in 
the  northeast,  and  the  great  glass-and- 
steel  arch  of  La  Defense,  roughly  twice 
the  size  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

Mitterrand  spent  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion to  restore  and  recast  Paris  as  the 
undisputed  capital  of  the  European 
Union.  It  was  typically  French  think- 
ing on  a  grand  scale,  uninhibited  by 
considerations  of  cost.  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  you  consider 
that  France  is  broke. 

The  average  French  bathroom  is 
crammed  with  more  medicines  than 
an  American  drugstore.  Typically, 
Frenchmen  visit  their  doctors  eight 
times  a  year  for  37  prescriptions;  they 
take  five  times  as  many  pills  and  po- 
tions as  the  British. 

Not  that  the   French  are  any  less 

healthy  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  country 

is  simply  a  Utopia  for  hypochondriacs. 

No  matter  how  minor  a  Frenchman's 

ailment  or  how  insatiable  his  demand 
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FOR  STORE  LOCATIONS  OR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  1-800-388-6785 
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Taking  to  the  streets  is  a  national 
pastime  in  France.  Left:  farmers 
protest  low  prices  with  a  pyramid  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  near  the 
Louvre.  Below:  students  march 
against  a  new  minimum-wage  plan. 
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for  pills,  the  government  will  pick  up 
most  of  the  tab.  He  can  go  to  six  differ- 
ent doctors  a  day  and  the  state  will  still 
reimburse  him  for  every  prescription. 

It  is  part  of  a  cradle-to-grave  social- 
welfare  system  that  is  among  the  most 
generous  in  the  world.  Once  the  glory 
of  France,  it  was  paid  for  by  the  post- 
war boom.  In  these  more  stringent  times 
it  has  become  an  albatross:  the  cost  is 
crippling  the  economy.  But  weaning  the 
French  from  their  addiction  to  welfare 
is  no  easy  matter. 

The  French  welfare  state  is  financed 
by  massive  payroll  taxes,  which  means 
that  if  you  employ  somebody  at  $10 
an  hour  you  have  to  pay  the  state  an 
extra  $5— and  then  it's  almost  impossi- 
ble to  fire  him.  With  such  incentives 
not  to  hire,  no  wonder  the  rate  of 
French  unemployment,  at  almost  12 
percent,  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
America. 

Yet,  despite  this  punitive  tax  on  jobs, 
the  country's  budget  deficit  is  out  of  con- 
trol: there  is  an  accumulated  deficit  in  the 
welfare  fund  of  $50  billion,  and  every 
year  it  has  to  borrow  another  $12  billion 
to  meet  the  bills.  "We  can't  go  on  rack- 
ing up  this  debt,"  says  Ockrent.  "We'll 
end  up  like  a  Third  World  country." 

The  politicians  have  been  scared  to 
take  drastic  action  because  of  what  one 
British  diplomat  described  to  me  as  the 
French  elite's  "innate  fear  of  rocks  being 
thrown."  This  fear  turned  out  to  be  legiti- 
mate: when  Chirac  and  Juppe  finally  act- 
ed, rocks  were  thrown.  Every  generation 
or  so,  French  politics  is  decided  in  the 
streets.  The  idea  that  France  is  again  on 
the  brink  of  one  of  these  periodic  revolu- 


In  last  year's  presidential 
elections,  almost  40 
percent  of  the  voters  opted 
for  the  loony-tunes  of 
French  politics. 


tionary  flurries  has  produced  a  collective 
nervous  breakdown  at  the  heart  of 
French  government. 

It  should  have  been  a  glittering  evening 
late  last  September.  The  venue  was  the 
Palace  of  Versailles.  The  guests  were, 
quite  simply,  the  people  who  run  France. 
The  occasion  was  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  alma  mater,  the  Ecole  Nationale 
d'Administration  (ena),  the  most  pres- 
tigious educational  establishment  in 
France,  which  every  year  churns  out 
the  small  number  of  graduates  who 
will  reach  the  commanding  heights  of 
French  government  and  business. 

There  were  cocktails  on  the  Apollo 
Terrace,  a  light  buffet  in  the  Orangerie, 
dinner  in  the  Gallery  of  Battles,  a  con- 
cert in  the  Royal  Chapel,  even  a  disco 
in  the  palace  apartments. 

The  alumni  of  ena,  known  as  enarques, 
dominate  the  top  jobs  in  France.  Chirac 
is  an  enarque,  as  are  eight  of  his  minis- 
ters, including  Alain  Juppe,  who  suc- 
ceeded Edouard  Balladur,  another 
enarque,  as  prime  minister;  even  the 
leader  of  the  Socialists,  Lionel  Jospin, 
i         I  na  graduate. 


The  enarques  have  gradually  colo- 
nized the  top  posts  in  the  civil  service 
and  moved  on  to  be  captains  of  indus- 
try in  telecommunications,  banking, 
and  transport,  where  the  state  is  still 
pervasive.  Their  control  of  France  al- 
most total,  they  were  entitled  to  feel 
they  had  earned  the  right  to  celebrate 
their  anniversary  in  the  opulent  setting 
of  Versailles,  especially  since  they  are 
not  an  upper  class  but  a  genuine  meri- 
tocracy. But  something  was  wrong. 

Many  chose  not  to  wear  the  tuxedos 
normally  mandatory  for  such  occa- 
sions. The  decision  was  made  not  to  il- 
luminate the  beautiful  Versailles  gar- 
dens lest  too  much  populist  light  be 
cast  on  conspicuous  consumption  by 
the  elite.  Worst  of  all,  Chirac  and  Jup- 
pe were  no-shows. 

The  festivities  were  subdued  because 
the  partygoers  sensed  that  France  is  to- 
day deeply  disillusioned  with  its  govern- 
ing classes.  In  the  first  round  of  last 
year's  presidential  elections,  almost  40 
percent  of  the  voters  turned  their  backs 
on  the  mainstream  parties  and  opted 
for  the  loony-tunes  of  French  politics, 
from  neofascists  to  Trotsky ites.  It  was  a 
chilling  warning  of  possible  things  to 
come.  Alain  Madelin,  Juppe's  first  fi- 
nance minister,  who  was  forced  to  re- 
sign within  months  of  taking  office  for 
being  too  honest  about  the  tough  medi- 
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cine  France  would  have  to  swallow,  has 
said  the  country  is  witnessing  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  elite  comparable  to  the 
events  leading  to  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789. 

All  the  mainstream  parties  are  offi- 
cially behind  la  pensee  unique  (single 
thought):  that  France's  future  is  alongside 
Germany  in  the  driver's  seat  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  The  keystone  of  this  policy 
is  the  franc  fort  (strong  franc),  which  is 
meant  to  tie  the  French  currency  irrevo- 
cably to  the  mighty  Deutsche  mark. 

Since  the  Germans  have  invaded 
France  three  times  since  1870,  this  is 
not  an  ignoble  strategy.  But  the  eco- 
nomic costs  are  high.  Vichy  France  was 
that  part  of  the  country  which  re- 
mained formally  unoccupied  during  the 
Second  World  War,  but  was  still  very 
much  under  Nazi  Germany's  thumb. 
The  whole  of  France  today  is  a  mone- 
tary Vichy,  its  economic  policy  effec- 
tively determined  by  Germany. 

The  overvalued  franc  is  crippling 
French  industry  and  has  created  a  huge 
army  of  jobless,  especially  among  the 
young,  whose  unemployment  rate  is 
over  20  percent.  The  1992  Maastricht 
Treaty  on  European  economic  and  mon- 
etary union  stipulates  that  countries  can- 
not join  the  European  currency  unless 
their  budget  deficits  are  no  higher  than 
3  percent  of  their  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct (G.D.P.)  by  1997.  France's  deficit  is 
currently  almost  6  percent. 

So  the  government  is  taking  an  ax  to 
public  spending  to  meet  the  Maastricht 
deadline  for  monetary  union.  But  it 
risks  killing  off  what  is  already  a  weak 
recovery,  making  the  unemployment 
lines  even  longer.  In  pursuit  of  its  Euro- 
pean ambitions,  the  French  establish- 
ment has  built  itself  a  prison  from 
which  it  does  not  know  how  to  escape. 
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inish  him  off,  finish  him  off," 
screamed  the  French  policeman 
crouching  near  the  badly  wounded 
young  Algerian  who  lay  on  his  back, 
still  holding  his  gun. 

Khaled  Kelkal  was  an  unemployed  24- 
year-old  from  a  Lyon  suburb  whose  fin- 
gerprints were  found  on  tape  linking  a 
detonator  to  an  unexploded  bomb  on  the 
high-speed  train  line  between  Paris  and 
Lyon,  France's  second-largest  city.  The  in- 
terior minister  claimed  Kelkal  had  been 
involved  in  at  least  four  terrorist  incidents. 
His  face  had  been  on  170,000  wanted 
posters.  Now  he  was  lying,  close  to  death, 
beside  a  bus  shelter  outside  Lyon. 

We  may  never  know  if  he  was  the  ser- 
ial terrorist  the  government  claimed,  for 
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more  shots  were  fired  and  Kelkal  was 
dead.  A  paramilitary  policeman  ran  up 
to  the  corpse  and  kicked  it  just  to  be 
absolutely  sure  there  was  no  life  left  in  it. 

The  French  government  and  media 
were  triumphant:  the  prime  suspect  in  a 
summer  of  terrorist  bombings  blamed 
on  Muslim  militants  from  Algeria, 
which  had  claimed  seven  lives  and  in- 
jured scores  more,  had  been  killed.  A 
few  voices  said  it  smelled  of  an  official 
execution,  especially  when  French  tele- 
vision refused  to  broadcast  its  videotape 
of  the  policeman  shouting  "Finish  him 
off."  But  nobody  much  cared:  the  gov- 
ernment said  he  was  a  terrorist  and  he 
was  dead.  End  of  story. 

But  it  wasn't.  The  bombings  contin- 
ued. Soldiers  in  battle  dress  carrying 
assault  rifles  are  still  patrolling  the 
Champs-Elysees.  The  streets  are  packed 
with  police  and  paramilitary  units.  Trash 
bins  have  been  removed  or  closed  so 
that  terrorists  cannot  leave  bombs  in 
them.  Cars  are  banned  from  parking 
outside  schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Paris  is  an  armed  camp. 

They  rioted  in  Kelkal's  suburb  a  few 
nights  after  he  was  shot  dead— nothing 
serious,  just  the  sort  of  mayhem  that  reg- 
ularly afflicts  France's  immigrant  ghet- 


tos. The  authorities  say  the  North 
African  population  makes  them  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  the  Islamic  fundamental- 
ism spilling  into  France  from  its  former 
Algerian  colony.  Others  deny  that 
France's  Algerian  immigrants  are  in  the 
grip  of  fundamentalist  fervor.  Most  nev- 
er even  go  near  a  mosque.  Nor  do  they 
have  jobs:  in  Kelkal's  district  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  40  percent,  and  with 
current  economic  policies,  jobs  are  likely 
to  remain  scarce.  The  police  patrol  such 
areas,  which  surround  Paris  and  most 
other  big  French  cities,  in  armored  cars. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  estimated 
3.6  million  immigrants  living  in  France 
(6.3  percent  of  the  population)  are  from 
North  Africa.  The  French  have  a  success- 
ful tradition  of  absorbing  foreigners  of  all 
colors.  This  is  a  far  less  racially  divided 
country  than  the  United  States,  and 
racial  tensions  have  been  relatively  rare. 
Except  when  it  comes  to  Muslims. 

The  French  fear  growing  ghettos  of 
Muslims  unwilling  to  assimilate.  This  is 
great  news  for  Jean -Marie  Le  Pen  and 
his  neofascist  National  Front.  The  Na- 
tional Front  is  France's  main  working- 
class  party,  its  racist  appeal  to  white 
voters  all  the  more  potent  because,  at  a 
time  of  high  unemployment,  it  blames 
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immigrants  for  stealing  their  jobs.  It 
scored  almost  16  percent  of  the  vote  in 
the  first  round  of  last  year's  presiden- 
tial elections— twice  as  much  as  the 
Communists— and  in  its  Mediterranean 
stronghold  it  has  become  the  premier 
party  of  the  right. 

"The  fight  is  no  longer  between  left 
and  right,"  says  leading  French  de- 
signer Philippe  Starck  ruefully.  "It  is 
confined  to  right  versus  extreme  right. 
We  are  paralyzed:  we  can't  say  too 
much  against  the  present  government 
lest  it  pushes  people  even  further 
right.  This  makes  the  political  situa- 
tion in  France  very  dangerous.  We 
are  opening  the  door  to  a  Ftihrer." 


'Y 


ou'd  think  they'd  learn  to  smile  be- 
fore learning  to  jog  with  a  tray,"  said 
an  English  friend  as  we  sipped  a 
beer  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  We 
were  watching  waiters  in  a  charity  race 
in  which  they  have  to  run  six  kilometers 
with  a  tray  holding  a  Perrier  bottle  and 
three  glasses.  "I've  never  seen  them 
move  that  fast  to  serve  me."  Since  we'd 
waited  15  minutes  for  the  beers,  he 
clearly  had  a  point. 

Some  things  never  change:  Parisian 
waiters  are  as  surly  as  ever.  "We're  not 
renowned  for  being  welcoming."  one 

France  is  witnessing  the 
rejection  of  an  elite 
comparable  to  the  events 
leading  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789. 


minister  has  admitted.  "Even  the  most 
attractive  girl  needs  a  bit  of  makeup  to 
seduce."  In  that  spirit  the  government 
has  started  a  "Bonjour"  campaign  to 
encourage  taxi  drivers  and  others  to  be 
more  friendly.  As  yet  it  has  had  no  im- 
pact on  the  altitudes  of  waiters. 

The  franc  fort  means  one  gets  less 

than  five  francs  to  the  dollar,  which 

makes  this  city  unbelievably  expensive. 

A  coffee  in  a  fashionable  sidewalk  cafe 

can  cost  over  five  dollars.  A  small  room 

in   (he  stylish  Hotel   Montalembert  is 

S300  a  night— breakfast  is  extra. 

nice  is  still  the  world's  most  popu- 

iurist  destination,  and  tourism  is 

its  biggest  industry,  accounting 

'  :rcent  of  its  G.D.P.,  supporting 


200,000  companies,  and  providing  two 
million  jobs.  But  the  number  of  foreign 
visitors  has  not  risen  for  three  years. 

Last  year  was  especially  bad:  an  over- 
valued franc,  terrorism,  and  protests 
against  nuclear  testing  deterred  many  in- 
ternational travelers.  The  French  Riviera 
had  one  of  its  worst  years  ever— when 
you  can  park  in  August  on  the  Croisette 
in  Cannes,  you  can  be  sure  the  place  is 
in  trouble. 

The  strikes  don't  help,  either.  Flights 
are  regularly  canceled,  airports  frequent- 
ly closed.  Driving  to  the  Nice  airport 
one  morning  last  summer  to  catch  a 
flight  to  Paris,  I  heard  on  the  radio  that 
the  domestic  airline  was  on  strike.  So 
were  the  trains.  The  buses  were  out,  too. 
But  at  least  I  could  park  in  Nice:  the 
meter  maids  were  also  on  strike. 

The  Paris  pret-a-porter  collections  re- 
main a  twice-yearly  tribute  to  organ- 
ized chaos.  You  would  think  they'd 
have  the  hang  of  it  after  more  than  30 
years  of  practice,  but  no:  Nothing  ever 
starts  on  time.  Shows  seem  to  be  spe- 
cially arranged  so  that  as  one  ends  the 
next  begins— at  the  other  end  of  town. 
A  pass  is  no  guarantee  of  getting  in: 
the  essential  passport  is  a  sharp  elbow 
to  force  your  way  through  the  melee, 
especially  for  the  collection  of  John 
Galliano,  who  has  recently  taken  up 
residence  at  the  House  of  Givenchy, 
where  he  is  showing  his  couture  collec- 
tion this  January. 

His  invitation  had  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  red  ballet  slipper  in  a  chalky  box. 
His  show  in  the  historic  Theatre  des 
Champs-Elysees  has  attracted  more 
gapers  than  the  Oscars,  a  heaving  mass 
of  humanity  through  which  the  fash- 
ionara— clad  in  regulation  black,  waving 
their  precious  tickets  aloft— struggle  to 
pass,  for  nobody  (of  course)  has  thought 
to  clear  a  path. 

Not  that  there  is  any  rush— the 
show  will  start  at  least  an  hour  late 
anyway.  Once  inside  one  finds  a  host 
of  ushers  with  clipboards;  none  has  a 
clue  where  anyone's  pre-assigned 
place  is.  When  the  curtain  finally  goes 
up,  half  the  audience  is  onstage.  No- 
body is  quite  sure  if  this  is  a  subtle 
Brechtian  touch— or  the  only  place 
they  could  find  a  seat. 

The  models  stream  onstage,  then  up 
the  aisles  to  mingle  with  the  audience, 
all  fairy  tutus  and  white  dresses  from 
the  antebellum  South,  with  shells, 
bones,  and  leaves  sticking  out  of  their 
hair.  They  have  been  told  to  look  lost, 
vacant,  even  to  simulate  minor  tantrums. 


For  most  models  this  requires  no  acting. 
The  lighting  is  gloomy.  It  looks  more 
like  a  scene  from  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  than  a  fashion  show. 

Then  a  man  with  brown  Rasta-look- 
ing  hair  and  wearing  scruffy  blue  pants 
wanders  onstage.  I  think  the  electrician 
has  finally  arrived  to  fix  the  lights.  But 
it  is  Galliano  himself,  the  hottest  ticket 
in  town.  The  audience  roars  its  ap- 
proval. Le  tout  Paris  is  paying  its  re- 
spects. And  the  man  isn't  even  French. 
Worse,  he's  a  Brit. 

Nor  is  he  a  lone  invader.  Paris  re- 
mains the  epicenter  of  international  fash- 
ion. But  the  French  no  longer  call  the 
shots.  Last  fall's  pret-a-porter  collections 
for  this  spring  and  summer  marked  the 
first  time  ever  that  French  designers 
were  outnumbered  by  foreigners. 

"Paris  is  still  the  capital  of  concepts," 
says  Philippe  Starck.  "The  level  of  so- 
phistication here  is  unmatched  anywhere 
else  in  the  world."  Maybe.  But  it  is  no 
longer  as  obvious  as  it  was  that  the  chic- 
est  females  in  the  world  want  to  look 
like  Frenchwomen,  and  if  you  scratch 
many  a  famous  French  fashion  label 
these  days  you're  likely  to  discover  a  for- 
eign name. 

Chanel  has  a  German  (Karl  Lager- 
feld),  Lanvin  a  Brazilian-Italian  (Ossimar 
Versolato),  Dior  an  Italian  (Gianfranco 
Ferre),  and  an  American  (Oscar  de  la 
Renta)  is  at  the  helm  at  Balmain.  There 
is  an  Irishman  at  Rochas,  a  Dutchman  at 
Balenciaga,  and  a  German  at  Nina  Ricci. 

The  French  fear  that  the  decline  in 
the  supremacy  of  French  fashion  is  a 
symbol  of  a  far  wider  malaise  in  Pari- 
sian social  and  cultural  life.  Behind 
its  impressive,  immaculate  facades,  rig- 
or mortis  has  set  in.  No  great  painter 
has  emerged  since  Matisse  died  in 
1954.  The  famous  philosophes  are 
silent.  "Intellectual  debate  is  missing," 
says  Ockrent. 

"I  feel  a  sense  of  decline,"  says  Starck. 
"The  energy  is  draining,  a  negative  at- 
mosphere is  growing."  The  worry  is  that 
France  is  past  its  best,  its  fabled  quality 
of  life  increasingly  unaffordable,  its  civ- 
ilized ways  under  threat  from  foreign 
barbarians. 

Gallery  owners  complain  about  sag- 
ging sales,  dealers  about  how  the  mar- 
ket for  even  French-owned  works  of 
art  has  moved  to  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. "There  are  no  decent  prices  to  be 
had  in  Paris."  explains  Princess  Laure 
de  Beauvau-Craon,  the  head  of  Sothe- 
by's French  operations.  "But  the 
French  need  money,  so  they  ship  their 
works  to  New  York,  where  sales  are 
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city  built  on  thousands 
of  years  of  hope  and 
spirit,  where  ancient 
ports  and  modern 
wonders  live  side  by  side. 
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LADIES'  MAN. 

Tony  Bennett,  this  ■  rear's  Grammr*  Award 


with  "Here's  To  The  Ladies." 

The  new  release  features  Tony's  exquisite 
interpretations  of  elassies  like  People. 
Somewhere  Over  The  Kainbow. 


and  God  Bless  The  Child 


plus  15  other  songs. 

"Mere's  To  The  Ladies." 

Performed  by  Che 

incomparable  Tony  Bennett 

with  trio,  bin  band,  and 
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booming.  Our  turnover  is  up  40  per- 
cent because  of  that.  But  the  market 
is  dying  here." 

French  cuisine  is  stuck  in  a  time 
warp:  red  meats,  heavy  sauces,  mil- 
lion-calorie desserts  are  still  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  The  healthier  eating 
inspired  by  American  cuisine  over 
the  last  two  decades  has  made  little 
impact  in  France. 

Despite  the  huge  subsidies  and  state 
support  for  the  French  cinema,  it  is 
moribund,  its  stars  seeking  work  in 
Hollywood  because,  like  French  audi- 
ences, they  prefer  the  international  ap- 
peal of  American  films.  "French  films 
follow  a  basic  formula,"  complains 
Sophie  Marceau,  one  of  France's 
most  popular  actresses,  who  played 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  Mel  Gibson's 
Braveheart.  "Husband  sleeps  with 
Jeanne  because  Bernadette  cuckolded 
him  by  sleeping  with  Christophe— and 
in  the  end  they  all  go  off  to  a  restau- 
rant. How  many  times  can  you  act  in 
that  kind  of  film?"  She  is  working  in 
Hollywood,  says  this  woman  regularly 
voted  the  epitome  of  French  woman- 
hood, because  "the  French  cinema  is 
in  a  deplorable  state." 

y  greatest  wish  is  that  when  my 
son  and  daughter  grow  up,  they 
will  become  civil  servants,"  wrote 
a  mother  to  Le  Figaro  magazine  re- 
cently. If  Americans  dream  of  getting 
rich,  the  French  aspire  to  power  and 
prestige.  To  become  a  civil  servant 
sets  you  up  for  life.  At  worst  you  will 
enjoy  secure  employment,  early  retire- 
ment, and  a  handsome  pension;  at 
best  you  will  run  one  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  state,  or  a  great  public 


WHILE  PARIS  BURNS 

Top:  the  new  Cafe  Marly  looks 

out  onto  the  Louvre.  Above:  designer 

Karl  Lagerfeld  and  models  at  his 

spring-summer  pret-a-porter  show  in 

Paris,  October  17, 1995. 


enterprise— or  even  become  president. 

Entrepreneur  is  a  French  word,  but 
there  are  precious  few  French  entre- 
preneurs driving  the  economy.  This  is 
a  country  in  which  big  is  beautiful 
and  big  government  thought  to  be 
most  lovely  of  all.  Roughly  25  percent 
of  the  workforce  is  employed  in  the 
public  sector,  compared  with  14  per- 
cent in  America.  The  French  love 
government  so  much  that  they  added 
more  than  370,000  civil  servants  in 
the  past  decade. 

The  origins  of  a  large  and  active  state 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  17th  century, 
when  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert  centralized 
power  in  the  hands  of  his  monarch, 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  enhanced  by  Napo- 
leon and  continued  to  grow  after  the 
Second  World  War  under  the  dirigiste 
policies  of  left  and  right.  Today  the  state 
spends  55  percent  of  France's  G.D.P.— 
the  largest  share  among  the  world's  ma- 
jor economies— and  the  French  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  highly  taxed  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  pay  for  it. 


In  last  fall's  pret-a-porter 

collections,  French 
designers  were 
outnumbered  by  foreigners 
for  the  first  time. 


They  expect  a  lot  in  return.  But  the 
state  can  no  longer  provide  all  it  is 
meant  to  deliver.  It  cannot  create  jobs 
for  everyone,  cater  to  every  welfare 
need,  keep  the  franc  strong 
and  taxes  low,  and  spread 
its  wings  even  further.  It 
is  already  a  leviathan  sti- 
fling economic  energy  and 
cultural    creativity.    Some- 
thing   has    to    give.    What 
and  how  will  determine  not 
just   the    future   of  France 
but  also  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union. 

France  has  become  Eu- 
rope's swing  state.  If  Chirac 
and  Juppe  can  keep  the  show 
on  the  road  with  only  minor 
adjustments,  then  France  will  join 
Germany  in  an  ever  closer  European 
Union.  If  it  blows  apart  under  the 
weight  of  its  internal  contradictions, 
then  the  sort  of  European  Union  en- 
visaged by  the  Maastricht  Treaty  and 
encouraged  by  successive  administra- 
tions in  Washington  is  dead  for  per- 
haps a  generation,  and  France  will 
have  entered  uncharted  waters. 

As  Christmas  approached,  the  belea- 
guered Juppe  showed  signs  of  caving 
in,  scaling  back  essential  reforms  for 
the  public-sector  pension  system  and 
money-losing  state  railway  authority. 
Public-transport  workers  ended  their 
three-week  strike,  but  union  leaders 
warned  of  further  disruptions  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Will  major  change  come  with  vio- 
lence? "Always,"  says  Starck  without 
hesitation.  "People  don't  believe  in  pol- 
itics anymore.  We're  seeing  the  quiet 
before  the  storm." 

The  French  have  always  needed  a  fa- 
ther figure,  be  it  Napoleon  or  Mitter- 
rand. Under  Chirac,  France  is  an  or- 
phan, and  is  once  again  up  for  adop- 
tion. But  not  even  the  French  know 
whose  tender  mercies  they  will  next 
embrace  when  they  finally  emerge 
from  this  winter  of  discontent.  □ 
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When  Bill  Bradley 
was  elected  a  U.S.  senator, 

his  father  asked, 

"When  are  you  going  to 

get  a  real  job?" 
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THE  QUIET  AMERICAN 

As  Bill  Bradley  contemplates  a  run  for 

the  White  House,  his  new  memoir  reveals  a  private  man 

still  uncomfortable  with  his  public  self 

BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 


illiam  Warren  Bradley  is  one  of  our 
most  interesting  and  complicated  fig- 
ures. Driven  to  succeed  in  two  public 
careers— sports  and  politics— he  has 
always  remained  the  quintessential 
private  man,  reserved  and  emotion- 
ally distant.  Skeptical  of  his  celebrity 
as  both  an  athlete  and  a  politician,  he 
is  uneasy  with  any  accolade  he  feels 
might  be  excessive  or  undeserved. 
Handsomely  credentialed— Princeton 
basketball  star,  Rhodes  scholar— he 
nonetheless  disappoints  those  who  arrive  at  his  door  in 
search  of  charisma.  He  is  too  thoughtful,  too  wary  of  stir- 
ring emotions  instead  of  ideas;  you  can  have  me,  he 
seems  to  say  to  his  public,  but  only  if  you  want  me  as  a 
square,  and  only  if  you  want  me  for  my  mind. 

Born  and  raised  in  Crystal  City,  Missouri,  he  is  the 
child  of  Calvinist  America,  and  therein  lies  his  conflicted 
attitude  toward  success.  He  was  raised  with  an  almost 
obsessive  need  to  excel— not  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  ego 
or  even  money,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  giving  back  to 
others  who  might  be  less  fortunate  than  he.  He  was 
taught  never  to  call  attention  to  himself  and  never  to  cel- 
ebrate his  own  achievements  too  obviously.  When,  as  a 
schoolboy,  he  played  games  in  his  backyard,  his  mother 
would  act  as  referee  and  scorekeeper,  often  awarding  vic- 
tory to  the  kids  he  had  beaten.  "You  have  to  learn  to 
share  [the  credit],"  she  would  tell  him.  When  he  became 
a  star  player  for  the  New  York  Knicks,  his  father,  a 
banker  who  had  never  gone  to  college,  would  repeatedly 
ask  when  he  was  going  to  get  a  real  job.  Finally  Bradley 
told  him  how  much  money  he  was  making.  His  father 
stopped  asking.  But  when  Bradley  was  elected  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  his  father  called  him  and  asked, 
"When  are  you  going  to  get  a  real  job?" 

The  clash  between  public  and  private  life  has  been  a 
given  of  both  careers.  As  a  professional  basketball  player, 
he  avoided  the  role  that  fans  and  the  media  desperately 
wanted  him  to  assume:  that  of  the  highly  quotable  great 
white  hope.  Even  though  he  was  thoughtful  and  exception- 
ally articulate,  he  performed  only  on  the  court,  managing 
to  turn  himself  into  the  worst  interview  on  the  team. 

Nor  did  he  play  the  media  game  in  Washington;  in- 
stead he  set  about  becoming  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
substantive  of  senators.  He  picked  the  issues  he  thought 
critical  (modernizing  America's  tax  codes;  the  arms  race 


with  the  Soviets;  trade  with  Japan;  and,  above  all,  race 
relations  in  America)  and  mastered  their  complexities. 
Other  senators  went  off  on  foreign  trips,  their  bags  filled 
with  clothes;  Bradley  packed  his  suitcase  with  one  or  two 
rumpled  suits  and  the  many  books  he  intended  to  read 
while  traveling.  In  time  it  became  clear  that  he  was  using 
the  Senate  to  study  America.  He  listened  more  than  he 
talked,  always  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  what  the  American 
people  needed  and  what  government  might  do  to  help. 
Some  seven  years  ago,  when  I  asked  him  about  a  possible 
run  for  the  presidency,  he  seemed  hesitant:  the  problem, 
he  said,  was  that  the  moment  you  became  a  candidate 
you  could  no  longer  mix  with  ordinary  Americans. 
Therefore  you  stopped  learning.  Instead,  he  said,  "you 
start  to  exist  tarmac  to  tarmac." 

It  is  no  surprise  that  he  is  a  better  writer  than  a  public 
speaker.  He  is  careful  with  words.  In  the  margins  of  the 
manuscripts  of  his  books,  words  are  scratched  out,  new 
ones  penciled  in,  then  scratched  out  too.  But  public 
speaking  makes  him  uneasy— it  involves  too  much  ego,  I 
suspect.  As  a  speaker  he  still  fights  himself;  one  has  the 
impression  that  he  always  holds  back,  unconsciously  flat- 
tening his  tone,  rather  than  risk  too  emotional  a  pitch, 
thereby  raising  expectations  too  high  in  his  audience. 

His  first  book,  Life  on  the  Run,  was  not  so  much  a 
sports  book  as  the  rumination  of  an  innately  private  per- 
son who  had  to  experience  an  unwanted  degree  of  fame 
in  order  to  do  something  he  loved.  His  new  book,  Time 
Present,  Time  Past,  is  an  exceptional  memoir  about  grow- 
ing up  in  Missouri,  going  to  Princeton,  and,  above  all, 
serving  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  political  book,  but  not  a 
politician's  book.  Rather,  it  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who 
happens  to  be  a  politician.  Intelligent,  surprisingly  can- 
did, and  exceptionally  well  written,  it  is  a  love  letter  to 
America  from  someone  who  is  aware  of  this  country's 
weaknesses  and  contradictions,  but  who  is  still  optimistic 
about  the  future  Last  fall  Bradley,  at  52  a  young  man  by 
Senate  standards,  announced  he  would  not  run  for  re- 
election. Married,  with  a  college-age  daughter,  he  has 
said  that  he  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  Capitol  Hill 
lifer,  and  that,  while  he  liked  being  a  senator,  he  was 
worn  out  by  the  need  to  spend  so  much  time  raising 
money.  He  was  also  underwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  work- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  minority  fighting  the  new  conser- 
vatism. But  he  planned  to  remain  in  the  public  arena  and 
was  clearly  thinking  of  the  future  and  of  a  moment  when 
it  might  yet  be  time  for  him  to  go  tarmac  to  tarmac. □ 
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When  Home  Alone  made  10-year-old 
Macaulay  Culkin  the  biggest  child  star  in 
the  world,  it  shattered  his  childhood 
and,  ultimately,  his  family.  His  manager- 
father,  Kit,  has  become  the  prime 
villain  of  a  bitter  rift  as  Macaulay  s 
mother,  Pat,  sues  for  custody 

BY  JUDY  BACHRACH 


ome  here!  Look  what  I've 
done!"  Kit  Culkin  leads  a 
friend  around  his  newly  rent- 
ed apartment.  It  is  a  simple 
one -bedroom  in  a  towering 
dun -colored  New  York  City 
building  where  a  fair  num- 
ber of  yearning  stage  parents 
live  with  their  talented  off- 
spring. But  Kit  Culkin  does 
not  live  with  his  children.  In 
tact,  Kit's  son  Macaulay 
Culkin— the  builcnvig's  superstar,  who  be- 
came the  most  successful  child  performer 
in  entertainment  history  after  Home 
Alone— has  been  pointed  in  his  rejection 
of  his  flawed,  impassioned  father.  So  ha^ 
his  brother,  the  promising  actor  Kieran 
Culkin.  Nine  floors  above  the  various  liv- 
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FAMILY  TIES 
Culkin  with  his 
mother  and  father, 
Pat  Brentrup 
and  Kit  Culkin,  after 
the  Home  Alone 
premiere  in  Chicago, 
1990.  Left: 
the  star,  now  15,  in 
September  at  the 
premiere  of 
To  Wong  Foo, 
Thanks  for  Everything, 
Julie  Newntar  in 
New  York. 


ing  quarters  of  his  seven  kids,  the  father 
of  the  stars  is  arrayed  in  solitude.  And 
yet  it  was  he  who  crafted  his  children's 
lives,  careers,  and  wealth.  Until  last 
spring,  when  he  was  dethroned— by  the 
once  quiet,  unassuming  woman  who  is 
their  mother.  It  is  clear  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  far  from  over. 

"This  is  the  thing,"  says  Patricia  Bren- 
trup from  under  her  sweep  of  blond 
hair.  "You  hit  40.  Twenty  years  with 
him— and  I'm  40.  You  go,  'I'm  not  going 
to  mess  around  anymore.'  1  got  guts.  I 
said,  'You  don't  live  here  anymore.  This 
is  not  a  halfway  house,  you've  got  to  get 
a  lawyer.  It's  a  new  deal.'  I  thought. 
Good-bye  and  good  riddance."  Small 
and  slight,  Brentrup  is  by  now  41  — yet 
she  remains  as  childlike  and  jebellious 


as  her  children,  who  have  found  in  her  a 
kindred  spirit,  someone  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  the  man  she  too  calls 
Daddy.  It  was  Daddy  who  set  the  rules. 
It  was  Pat  who  gave  the  older  kids  a 
laundry  list  of  luxuries,  "a  TV  and  a 
phone  and  VCRs  and  sound  systems." 
Ask  Pat  if  she's  often  too  indulgent. 

"Yes,"  she  flatly  states.  "I  like  to  say 
I  want  to  be  the  mom  /  always  wanted." 
About  this  she  is  completely  unrepen- 
tant. Kit,  she  says,  "had  20  years,  just 
like  I  did,  to  endear  himself  to  those  chil- 
dren. I  gave  the  three  boys  each  rooms 
with  doors.  Tluit's  important.  They're 
teenagers  now." 

Kit's  relationship  with  his  children  just 
faded  away.  "He  was  calling  the  children 
constantly  to  come  on  up,  come  on  up, 
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MATERNAL  FORCE 
Pat  Brentrup 
poses  in  December 
with  her  legal  team: 
Jay  Silverstein 
(far  left),  Stanford 
Lotwin,  and 
Lois  Liberman. 
Below:  Donald  Frank 
is  the  head 
of  Kit  Culkin's 
legal  team. 


and  they  did  go  up,"  she  says 
over  lunch  with  her  main  lawyer,  Stan 
Lotwin,  who  is  trying  to  get  her  sole  cus- 
tody of  her  kids.  "And  then  it  came  to 
the  point  where  Mack  really  had  to  hang 
up  on  him.  And  he  came  to  me  and  said, 
'Mom,  change  my  number."' 

The  father's  place,  decorated  in  defi- 
ance of  his  exile,  shines  with  the  fresh 
paint  he's  been  applying  for  days.  A 
large  map  of  the  world  is  plastered 
against  the  blue-green  walls.  "This  is 
where  the  kids  can  study."  explains  Kit. 
"Where  it's  quiet."  And,  though  often 
one  hears  the  sound  of  an  old  movie  on 
TV,  it  is  indeed  ghost-quiet.  "This  is 
Quinn's  birthday  present,"  Kit  says, 
pointing  to  a  stuffed  shar-pei  dog 
bought  for  his  11-year-old. 

"Well,  Quinny's  birthday  was  two 
days  ago,"  a  close  friend  told  me  in 
November,  "and  she  really  didn't— he 
didn't  even  get  to  see  her."  A  few 
weeks  after  that,  though,  five  of  the 
kids  dropped  in  on  Dad  for  a  meal.  It 
was  the  first  sign  of  thaw  in  what  had 
been  an  impenetrable,  frozen  family— 
and  yet:  Kieran  felt  the  need  to  go  ac- 
companied by  a  friend. 

Gone  is  every  vestige  of  Kit's  author- 
ity. If  Pal  Brentrup's  custody  case  goes 
to  trial,  Macaulay,  who  is  15  now,  and 
Kieran,  13,  will  be  testifying  on  their 
mother's  behalf  "If  they  have  to."  she 
says.  These  children,  however,  launched 
their  putsch  a  while  back,  at  first  o  ly 
when  Kit's  back  was  turned.  "The  kids 
used  to  call  their  father  'Stinky,'  be- 
cause he  would  shower  about  on  i  i 
month,"  reports  someone  who  worked 
with  Kieran  this  past  summer. 


This,  then,  is  the 
comeuppance  of 
Big  Bad  Dad. 
This  is  what  happens 
when  Hollywood,  af- 
ter making  its  bun- 
dle, chooses  to  grow 
disgusted  with  the 
double  spectacle  of  a 
child  doing  a  man's 
work  and  a  man 
managing  his  child's  work.  This  is  Kit 
Culkin  cautionary  tale,  ex-tough  guy— 
whose  activities  since  his  banishment 
have  included  haunting  his  kids'  school 
to  talk  to  dissatisfied  teachers  and  his 
own  dissatisfied  children. 

In  1993  he  was  rated  the  48th-most- 
powerful  person  in  Hollywood  by  Pre- 
miere, ahead  of  Michael  Douglas.  It  was 
an  honor  bestowed  on  the  heels  of  his 
signing  an  $8  million  contract  with 
MGM  for  Macaulay  to  star  in  a  film 
that  would  be  a  box-office  bomb,  a  film 
called,  with  eerie  prescience.  Getting 
Even  with  Dad. 

No  other  kid  actor  in  history  ever  got 
so  much  money.  No  other  stage  dad  bat- 
tled harder  to  get  it— and  was  then  so 
blatantly  loathed.  By  kids.  By  kings. 

"Joe  is  not  interested  in  talking  about 
Culkin  -it's  not  his  favorite  subject,"  a 
person  from  Joe  Roth's  Disney  office 
tells  me.  It  has  been  three  years  since 
the  mogul's  last  dealings  with  Culkin. 
(Macaulay  starred  in  Home  Alone  and 
The  Good  Son  when  Roth  headed  Fox.) 
The  wounds,  however,  are  still  very 
much  open.  "But  I'd  be  very  interested 


in  what  you  write,"  adds  Roth's  person. 
"In  every  circumstance,  I  thought  Kit 
was  drunk— and  he  was  a  mean  drunk, 
too,"  Roth's  aide  continues.  "He  was 
just  as  nasty  a  person  as  you  can  find." 
"From  what  I  hear  from  Kit,  he  and 
Roth  had  a  great  relationship,"  protests 
Kit's  lawyer,  who  maintains  that  his  client 
does  not  drink  to  excess. 

But  Roth's  assistant  is  adamant.  "No 
one  is  ever  hot  long  enough  to  support 
this  kind  of  behavior.  And  the  father  did 
nothing  but  accelerate  the  problems  of 
the  kid's  aging." 

Yet  simmering  show-business 
resentments  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  this  family's  cur- 
rent conflagration.  Pat  Bren- 
trup   is    ready    to    go    to 
court  with  a  sobering  list 
of  grievances— all  of  which 
Kit   insists   are  not  true. 
The  man  she  lived  with 
for  20  years,  she  says  in 
court  papers,  punched 
her    in    front    of    the 
children,  threatened  to 
throw    her    off  a   bal- 
cony,  has   periodically 
abandoned  the  family, 
indulges    in    "excessive 
drinking"  and  unfaithful- 
ness, and  has  launched  a 
"reign  of  terror." 

Perhaps  just  as  hor- 
rific for  Kit  Culkin  is 
the  fact  that  their  mother  may  also  get 
custody  of  the  children's  careers. 
Judge  David  Saxe  has  indicated  that 
he  will  hear  arguments  on  who  will  - 
ultimately  get  to  guide  the  professional 
destinies  of  the  little  wage  earners.  This 
is  surely  a  first  in  a  child-custody  bat- 
tle. These  extraordinary  careers  have 
always  been  Kit's  domain.  His  triumph. 
And  his  Waterloo. 

"Well,  how  about  this,"  Pat  Brentrup 
says  to  her  lawyer.  "Mack  literally  hires 
his  father.  Mack  can  fire  his  father." 
There  is  a  sharp  intake  of  breath,  as 
though  this  were  the  first  time  the 
thought  had  struck  her.  "His  father 
doesn't  understand  this."  Her  look  is 
earnest.  "It  could  come  to  that.  Mack  is 
very  clear  on  that." 

Figure  out  15  percent  of  $50  million 
(the  amount  young  Macaulay  is  thought 
to  have  socked  away  in  his  nine  acting 
years)  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  di- 
mensions of  managing  this  family  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  Culkin  parents  are  not  ve- 
nal; they  have  been  scrupulous  about 
safeguarding  each  child's  earnings.  They 
own  little  and  have  always  lived  in  neg-   , 
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ligent  oblivion:  old  carpets,  curtains  se- 
lected by  neighbors,  tired  jeans.  But 
they  lead  inverted  lives:  it  is  their  chil- 
dren's labor  that  allows  the  parents  to 
dine  out  and  sleep  in. 

Now  figure  out  what  the  publicity 
surrounding  this  very  public  circus  will 
do  to  those  junior  careers.  The  word 
"fatal"  has  been  mentioned  to  the 
judge.  Marketable  kids  don't  spring 
from  messy  homes.  Kit  has  made  no  se- 
cret of  the  fact  that  he  loathes  the  idea 
of  being  ringmaster  at  a  trial  that  would 
devastate  everything  he  has  built  profes- 
sionally for  his  family.  And,  of  course, 
the  professional  costs  for  these  destitute 
rich  kids  are  the  easy  ones  to  estimate. 

On  the  night  after  Thanksgiving,  I 
come  across  Kit  Culkin,  quite  alone 
and  looking  about  as  diminished  and 
sorry  as  a  man  can  be.  Pale  and  top- 
heavy,  with  legs  that  are  short  and  thin, 
he  is  perched  at  the  bar  of  his  favorite 
Italian  restaurant,  his  sloping  eyes  fixed 
on  a  grim  plate  of  cheese  and  pineapple, 
scarcely  touched. 

"It's  all  out  of  my  hands,  what's  go- 
ing on.  Nothing  to  do  with  me.  I'm  out 
of  the  loop,  you  see,"  he  says  with  cal- 
culated irony. 

"I  mean,  it's  in  the  hands  now  of 
lawyers,"  he  tells  me,  his  thin  lips  twist- 
ing in  derision.  "And  judges.  And  the 
courts.  And  psychiatrists."  He  lingers 
bitterly  over  the  last  word.  A  lot  of  arm- 
twisting  went  on  before  he  allowed  him- 
self to  enter  the  office  of  a  court-ap- 
pointed shrink.  The  main  draw:  at  last 
he  got  to  see  his  kids.  The  little  actors. 

"Be  glad  you  never  got  into  acting," 
he  tells  me.  "It's  a  game  for  children."  It 
was  his  game  for  a  while,  but  he  lost  it  as 
an  adolescent.  Now,  at  51,  he  is  wearing  a 
loser's  plumage.  His  long  black-and-white 
ponytail  is  as  scraggly  as  an  old  peahen. 
You  can  tell  exactly  how  his  holidays 
have  unfolded.  "There's  been  a  lot  of  cry- 
ing going  on,"  says  a  friend.  "A  lot." 

He  has  sprouted  an  expanse  of  beard, 
and  the  effect  in  the  half-light  of  the 
restaurant  is  peculiar:  Kris  Kringle  in 
blue  jeans  and  a  black  wool  vest.  But  his 
nails  are  clean,  he  smells  O.K.,  and  a 
partly  drunk  glass  of  red  wine  is  never  re- 
plenished. The  conversation  turns  to  one 
of  his  neighbors.  "Lorna's  a  nice  wom- 
an—she used  to  take  care  of  our  kids."  It 
was  an  odd  arrangement,  especially  since 
Lorna  Bundy  herself  had  plenty  to  do: 
her  own  daughter  is  onstage. 

"A  talented  girl— and  Lorna  Bundy's 
taken  a  lot  of  heat  on  that,  a  lot  of 
heat,"  Culkin  is  saying  feelingly.  "Be- 


cause you're  in  that  kind  of  situation, 
there's  a  lot  of  jealousy  going  around." 

You  sound  as  if  you're  speaking  from 
experience,  I  tell  him. 

"I  am.  This  whole  thing  reminds  me 
of  this  old  John  Ford  movie  that  takes 
place  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  film, 
these  troops  end  up  near  some  boys' 
academy.  And  everyone's  scared.  But 
then  someone  says,  'Oh,  don't  worry, 
those  soldiers  will  never  fire  on  a  bunch 
of  kids.' 

"But,  see,  then  the  camera  focuses  on 
this  real  old  guy  in  the  boys'  school,  like 
some  old  teacher.  And  suddenly  you  re- 
alize that's  who  they'll  kill. 

"And,  you  know,  that  old  guy— that's 
me.  I'm  the  one  they  end  up  shooting." 


'B 


ut  if  he  was  really  harming  her,  why 
did  she  want  to  have  a  baby  two 

years  ago?  Why  did  she  stay  with 
him?  Why  didn't  she  press  charges 
then? .  .  .  Pat  had  a  black  eye  one  day 
and  she  said  he  gave  it  to  her.  They  were 
arguing.  .  .  .  But  I  think  she  probably  had 
too  much  to  drink  and  fell  down  or 
something." 

This  highly  unlikely  explanation  of 
Pat's  shiner  spills  from  the  tangerine- 
tinted  lips  of  Lorna  Bundy,  pretty  in 
middle  age,  with  powdered  skin  and 
blue-shadowed  eyes.  She  is  Kit's  ally,  a 
bustling,  active  presence,  who  brought 
the  family  into  the  building  where  its 
members  now  live.  The  word  "neigh- 
bor," however,  is  a  serious  reduction  of 
Lorna  Bundy's  role  in  the  Culkins'  lives. 

"Their  master  bedroom  is  all  Ethan 
Allen— nice,"  she  tells  me  in  a  light 
southern  drawl.  "Matching  bedspreads. 
/  picked  them  all  out— they're  floral.  I 
said,  'Pat,  you  gotta  get  a  bedspread 
and  curtains.'  She  said,  'You  pick  'em 
out,  Lorna.'  So  I  picked  'em  out.  I  or- 
dered 'em  for  her.  I  did  everything  for 
her."  She  smiles  dreamily.  "I  picked  out 
all  the  furniture  in  the  house." 

Lorna  can  enumerate  all  her  purchases 
with  the  same  meticulous  and  loving  pre- 
cision. This  much  becomes  clear  from  her 
narrative:  "Three  double  beds  from  Ethan 
Allen,  top-of-the-line  mattresses.  Shane, 
Kieran,  Mack  had  one  bedroom— all  had 
their  own  matching  chests  of  drawers. 
Glass  cut  to  fit  the  top  of  every  one.' 

From  Bundy's  narrative,  it  be- 
comes   obvious    that    the 
Culkin    parents,    despite 
their  genuine  fondness 
for  the  children,  had 
too  much  family  to 
handle  effectively, 
even  after  they 


became  flush  enough  to  hire  a  nanny. 
There  was  too  much  business,  too 
much  strife,  too  many  movie  schedules. 
And  Bundy  took  up  the  slack,  hauling 
the  kids  to  the  Off  Broadway  show 
Ruthless!  a  total  of  32  times  to  watch 
her  own  daughter  onstage.  (The  kids 
got  to  know  the  lines  so  well  they  used 
to  hiss  them  along  with  the  actors.) 

So  it  was  an  irregular  upbringing,  at 
best.  The  little  Culkins  weren't  exactly 
home  alone.  But  they  also  weren't  exact- 
ly home.  Quite  often,  they  were  with 
Lorna  and  her  daughter,  four  to  a  bed. 

The  role  of  Pat  Brentrup— small- 
waisted,  and  soft-spoken  with  no  real 
career  to  fall  back  on— grew  so  vague 
that  it  gradually  lost  its  outline.  She  be- 
came a  supporting  character.  Accord- 
ing to  Bundy,  it  was  Kit  who  attended 
most  school  meetings  and  "kept  track 
of  the  academics."  Pat  loves  her  chil- 
dren, but  discipline  never  seemed  to  be 
her  forte:  when  the  kids  wanted  cash, 
she  quietly  maxed  out  at  the  local 
AT. M.  under  the  disapproving  blue 
gaze  of  Lorna  Bundy. 

The  kids  ran  wild  when  only  Pat  was 
present.  There  were  stories  of  trashed 
hotel  rooms  on  location  which  Pat 
pooh-poohs  as  "nothing  more  than  the 
usual  kid  mess."  Nonetheless,  one  for- 
mer agent  says,  "I'd  get  calls  all  the 
time  saying  the  room's  been  smashed." 
Pat  told  a  number  of  people,  friends  as 
well  as  new  acquaintances,  that  Kit  was 
fooling  around.  In  any  event,  Pat,  ac- 
cording to  her  neighbor,  found  solace 
in  varying  forms. 

Sometimes  it  was  alcohol. 

"It  was  October  '93,  All  School 
Night,"  recalls  Lorna  Bundy,  "and  Mr. 
Culkin  was  there,  and  I  say,  'Where  is 
Patty?'  He  says,  T  don't  know.' 

"I  came  home  that  night— Pat  was  in 
my  daughter's  bedroom,  passed  out  on 
the  bed.  And  Rory,  her  four-year-old 
son,  was  in  bed  with  her,  also  asleep." 

"I  think  that  woman  will  say  any- 
thing," says  Pat  Brentrup.  "She's  the 
stage  mother  from  hell!" 

But  Lorna  doesn't  turn  back.  On  the 
issue  of  Pat's  informal  title  as  co-man- 
ager of  the  children's  careers,  she  offers 
another  example  of  her  unstoppable 
opinions:  "It's  a  joke,  just 


Figure  out  15  percent  of  $50  million 

and  you  get  some  idea  of  the 

dimensions  of  this  family  business. 
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a  joke,"  says  Bundy,  drawing  her  slen- 
der figure  upright.  "She  doesn't  even 
understand  the  business!" 

In  custody  quarrels,  it  is  the  children 
who  suffer  most.  That  old  scenario 
never  wavers.  The  emotional  devasta- 
tion of  the  young  Culkins  (who  range  in 
age  from  Rory,  who  is  6,  to  the  19-year- 
old  Shane)  is  multiplied  a  hundredfold 
by  reams  of  copy,  by  pitched  and  open 
battles,  by  money  and  rancor,  by  a 
judge  who  refuses— despite  the  pleas  of 
both  parents  and  of  Mara  Thorpe,  the 
court-appointed  guardian—to  close  the 
court  to  the  press. 

Kit's  attorney  Donald  Frank  vows 
that  if  this  case  goes  to  trial  he'll  show 
Brentrup  to  be  unfaithful,  a  drinker, 
and  a  neglectful  parent. 

"We'll  rip  her  to  shreds,"  he  promis- 
es. Have  you  told  the  other  side  that? 

"Yes,  I've  told  Stan  Lotwin  and  he 
says  he'll  do  the  same  to  us." 


than  we  have;  they  are  always  talking 
about  gag  orders.  Oh,  they  always  say 
the  same  thing:  that  they're  protecting 
the  children.  But  I  say  this:  What  you 
are  protecting  is  Kit's  reputation.  Or 
lack  of  it." 

Indeed,  there  is  no  subject  left  un- 
touched, no  aspect  of  their  lives  unmen- 
tioned  in  the  parents'  angry  charges.  On 
the  subject  of  their  children's  emotional 
decline  and  dismal  grades,  each  side 
blames  the  other:  The  eldest  boy,  Shane, 
is  jobless  after  academic  problems  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  the  Professional 
Children's  School  and  a  brief  stint 
at  the  York  Preparatory  School. 
Dakota,  the  elder  girl,  has 
switched  schools  three 
times.  The  blue  graffi- 
ti scrawled  across  the 
walls  of  the  apartment 
where  Macaulay  resides 
is  the  handiwork  of  the 
star  himself— whose  hair 


Adding  to  the  confusion  of  their 
lives,  the  teenagers  Kieran  and  Macau- 
lay  are  living  in  an  apartment  separate 
from  their  mother's,  under  the  dubious 
tutelage  of  Shane. 

The  mother  shrugs.  "It's  a  bizarre 
arrangement,  but  that's  the  way  it 
is.  He's  got  a  19-year-old  brother  whose 
friends  are  college  kids,  and,  yes,  they 
drink  beer  and  smoke  cigarettes." 
Grinning  broadly,  she  draws  a  deep 
breath  in  mock  horror. 

"Are   the   Culkin   kids  in 
therapy?"  I  ask  Pat. 


"He's  got  a  brother 
whose  friends  are  college  kids, 
and,  yes,  they  drink 
beer  and  smoke  cigarettes/' 
says  Macaulay's 
mother  in  mock  horror. 


ViS 


MACKO  AND  JACKO 

Macauiay  Culkin  with  pal  Michael  Jackson 

and  friends  in  Bermuda  in  June  1991. 


"Tl  ere  are  people  who  simply  have 
to  fight  it  out,"  says  Lotwin,  who  was 
proud  to  add  Macaulay's  mom  to  a 
client  list  h  already  included  Don- 

ald Trump.  And  Joan  Lunden.  Pat 
Brentrup  considers  herself  privileged  to 
be  in  his  capable  han<_  1  i'ke  his 
name,"  she  says.  "Lotwin.  Win  a  lot." 

"Frankly,  the  other  side,"  says  the 
lawyer  himself,  "has  always  been  more 
concerned  about  stonewalling  publicity 
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was  dyed  magenta  over  the  summer  and 
whose  school  grades  Kit  bemoans. 

"And  Kieran's  a  mess,  a  total  mess," 
Lorna  Bundy  says.  The  other  day  at 
school,  Kit  confided  to  a  friend,  Kieran 
stood  up  and  called  his  math  teacher  a 
"fucking  bitch,"  and  walked  out  of  the 
school. 

"My  lawyers  and  the  court-appointed 
guardian  and  psychiatrist  had  to  investi- 
gate and  go  to  the  school.  Now  they  all 
tell  me  that  neither  parent  seems  to  be  the 
educator,"  reports  Pat,  triumphant  that 
the  blame  must  be  shared.  "Kit  let  Shane 
flunk  out  of  school.  Now,  come  on.  When 
did  he  start  becoming  an  educator?" 


"I  think  that's  probably  somewhere 
down  the  line,"  she  replies. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  Kit— who 
has  always  been  the  family's  voice  of  au- 
thority—insists in  court  papers,  is  that 
Pat's  "laissez-faire  attitude  towards  their 
education  and  welfare"  is  having  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  older  Culkin  boys. 
He  feels  he  knows  precisely  whose  per- 
missiveness is  responsible  "for  my  chil- 
dren to  be  giving  beer  parties  at  their 
tender  ages  and  for  Kieran  and  Macau- 
lay  to  be  doing  so  poorly  in  school."  In- 
cluded in  the  court  documents  is  a  note 
from  Colleen  Berge,  middle-school  ad- 
viser at  the  Professional  Children's 
School.  It  begins,  "These  [evaluations] 
echo  the  serious  concerns  of  all  of  Kier- 
an's academic  teachers,"  and  bewails  the 
homework  he  "too  often  did  not  do" 
and  his  "jumpy"  behavior. 

"In  Kit's  eyes,"  Don  Frank  says,  "to 
succeed  in  this  case  he  has  to  betray  his 
wife  and  his  children.  By  the  nature  of 
the  process.  And  that's  very  sad.  I  use 
the  term  'betrayal'  in  this  sense:  to  bring 
up  the  children's  poor  school  perfor- 
mance is  a  betrayal  of  the  children  and 
he  doesn't  want  to  do  that. 

"How  do  we  keep  going?"  his  law- 
yer asks  me,  with  seemingly  genuine 
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poignancy.  "How  do  we  keep  from  tear- 
ing down  all  that  was  built  up  emotion- 
ally and  financially?" 
How,  indeed? 

It  is  instructive  to  learn  that  the  first 
time  that  six  of  the  seven  Culkin  chil- 
dren discovered  that  their  parents  had 
never  been  married  was  right  before  the 
fcustody  fight  was  due  to  hit  TV  and  the 
^abloids.  "Well,  I  didn't  know  how  the 
kids  would  take  it,"  says  Pat. 

She  looks,  for  the  first  time,  mildly 
troubled.  "Getting  married:  here's  the 
deal.  I  always  assumed  once  we  got 
money—" 

"Seven  kids  cost  a  lot  more  money 
than  a  marriage  license,"  I  remind  her. 

Pat  nods  bleakly.  Childlike,  she  nur- 
tured cherished  visions  of  the  fantasy 
ceremony  for  years.  "I  pictured  my 
boys  in  tuxedos,  you  know.  As  soon  as 
we  started  making  money,  it  was  like 
'O.K.,  Kit.  We  can  do  that!  We  can  go 
to  Tiffany's  now  and  get  me  a  ring.' " 

As  Pat  Brentrup  bends  over  her  glass 
of  wine,  the  lace  from  her  pale  camisole 
spills  over  her  sweater.  "I'll  still  have  a 
wedding,"  she  says  dreamily.  "Someday. 
I  don't  care  if  I'm  60  or  80  or  some- 
thing," she  murmurs  defiantly.  "But 
that's  not  my  interest  right  now.  Dating 
is  fun."  She  flashes  a  wire-thin  gold 
bracelet.  "Some  guy  gave  me  this.  And 
that's  the  first  piece  of  jewelry  I've  ever 
gotten  from  a  man." 

What  the  absence  of  that  Tiffany  ring 
means  in  practice,  as  both  sets  of  lawyers 
concede,  is  that  all  the  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges concerning  infidelity  are  of 
questionable  legal  relevance,  offered  only 
to  show  what  a  bum  the  other  party  is. 
What  it  also  means  is  that  from  the  in- 
ception of  their  celebrity  the  elder 
Culkins  were  living  a  life  of  feints  and 
evasions.  The  only  instance,  Kit  tells  me, 
in  which  he  and  Pat  ever  cooperated 
with  the  press  was  a  1991  New  York 
Times  Magazine  article.  It  mentions  the 
couple's  speedy  courtship,  launched  in 
1974  on  a  construction  site  in  Sundance, 
Wyoming,  where  Pat  was  directing  traf- 
fic. It  concludes,  "Within  a  few  months, 
they  were  headed  to  New  York  City, 
Kit's  hometown,  and  married." 

"When  I  met  him,  he  was  handsome, 
intelligent— and  who  better  to  have  kids 
with,  you  know,"  says  Pat,  who  seems 
to  dwell  with  too  great  an  intensity  on 
genetic  predestination.  To  her  ultimate 
regret.  During  two  of  her  pregnancies, 
she  says,  the  father  of  her  children 
punched  her.  She  was  working  for  an 
answering  service,  he  as  a  sacristan  at  a 


local  Catholic  church,  in  return  for 
which  the  Culkin  kids  got  a  tuition 
break.  The  babies  kept  coming.  "My 
mother  was  like  me,"  Pat  says.  "She 
had  a  kid  every  other  year." 

As  it  happens,  Kit  was  also  like  his 
mother.  In  fact,  he  worshiped  the  bright, 
insistent  woman  who  thrust  her  own  lit- 
tle troupers  into  the  theatrical  limelight 
and  tried  her  hardest  to  make  sure  they 
were  instant  hits.  One  was.  The  movie 
actress  Bonnie  Bedel  ia,  who  is  Kit 
Culkin's  sister,  once  described  her  child- 
hood as  "very  poor."  Her  mother,  she 
said,  put  her  and  her  siblings  "through 
private  schools  by  teaching  at  them  in 
exchange  for  tuition.  We  all  slept  in  the 
same  room." 

f  HI  hen  I  first  cast  Macaulay  Culkin, 
as  a  six-year-old  in  a  Keith  Red- 
din  play  Off  Broadway,  the  Cul- 
kins were  living  in  an  apartment  in 
Yorkville,  on  the  Upper  East  Side.  Six 
kids  lived  in  one  bedroom,  the  parents 
lived  in  the  living  room,"  recalls  cast- 
ing director  Billy  Hopkins,  who,  after 
having  discovered  Macaulay,  was  tight 
with  the  family.  For  a  while.  "I  mean, 
they  didn't  even  have  a  credit  card.  I 
gave  money  to  my  stage  manager,  Su- 
san Selig,  to  take  Mack  home  at  night 
after  rehearsals.  I  mean,  they  had  no 
money." 

The  casting  of  Macaulay  Culkin,  Kit 
and  Pat's  blond  third-born,  in  a  sleepy  lit- 
tle 1990  comedy  about  a  kid  inadvertent- 
ly abandoned  by  his  family  over  Christ- 
mas was  to  change  all  that.  A  stroke  of 
luck— or  lightning.  Although,  much  to  his 
father's  immutable  chagrin,  the  large- 
eared  boy  with  the  scarlet  lips  got  a  mere 
$100,000  salary,  Home  Alone  went  on  to 
become  the  savior  of  Twentieth  Century 
Fox,  grossing  $507  million  worldwide.  It 
became,  at  the  time,  the  No.  3  money- 
maker in  moviedom— after  E.T.  and  Star 
Wars.  And  it  changed  almost  everything 
in  the  lives  of  the  Culkins. 

Producer  Brian  Grazer— whose  part- 
ner, director  Ron  Howard,  played  Opie 
on  the  old  Andy  Griffith  TV  shows- 
was  one  of  those  swept  away  by  Macau- 
lay. He  was  about  to  cast  the  role  of  a 
doomed  young  boy  in  My  Girl  when  Joe 
Roth  allowed  him  to  see,  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  film  opened,  Home  Alone.  "I 
laughed  my  head  off,"  he  recalls.  "So 
that's  why  I  stepped  up  and  paid  the  kid 
one  million  bucks  before  the  movie 
opened.  And  I  remember  being  criti- 
cized by  everybody,  'Ya  paid  the  kid  a 
million  bucks?  What  an  idiot?  " 

By  the  time  shooting  started,  howev- 
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The  Most  Civilized  Way 
To  Leave  Civilization. 


MTHIN  the  limits  imposed  by  cert; 
unalterable  laws  of  physics,  the  new  Act 
SLX  has  the  capabilities  to  go  practica 
anywhere.  It  has  a  tough,  box-frame  chas: 
Strategically  placed  steel  skid  plates.  A 


•  Leather-trimmed  inferior" 
•  Oversized  power  moonroof 

•  Heated,  power  front  seats' 
•  [heft-deterrent  si/stem 

*  Acuta  Total  Luxury  Care™  program 

•  Shift-on-the-fly  4-wheel  drive 

*  Dual  air  bags 

vewer,  V-6,  SOHC  engine 

'  00.2  cubit  feet  of  cargo  space 


convenient,  shitt-on-the-fly  4-wheel  dri 

A  hostile  environment  on  the  01 

side,  however,  only  serves  to  accentuate  1 

comfortable  the  environment  is  on  the  insi 


irtenities  like  leather,  a  power  moonroof 
nd  heated  seats  ensure  that  this  is  a  vehicle 
;  well  suited  to  an  exclusive  restaurant  as  it 
to  an  extended  African  safari.  And  one  that 
lore  than  lives  up  to  its  luxury  nameplate. 


It's  a  unique  combination  of  strength 
nd  grace.  Dedicated  to  the  notion  that  your 
dventures  should  be  wild  and  uncivilized. 
iut  never  your  accommodations. 


AOJSA 


OUT  TOGETHER 
Macaulay  Culkin  and  siblings 
celebrate  the  birthdays 
of  his  brother  Shane  (19) 
and  sister  Dakota  (17) 
at  Gallagher's  Steak  House 
in  New  York. 


er,    Macaulay   had   become    a 
mega-star  and  a  million  bucks 
wasn't  enough,  in  his  dad's  eyes, 
to    paper    over    My    Girl's    major 
flaw:  the  character  his  son  played 
dies  of  bee  stings.  Frantic  with  worry, 
Kit  committed  a  devastating  breach  of 
professional  etiquette,  bad-mouthing  the 
movie  before  it  opened. 

"During  the  release,  the  parents  kind 
of  threatened  not  to  go  on  the  press 
junket,"  says  Grazer.  "I  think  because 
they  were  out  of  balance.  It's  like  a  me- 
teor hitting,  or  a  tornado.  What  would 
you  do  if  your  child  just  stumbled  into 
a  movie  and  all  of  a  sudden  became  a 
global  phenomenon?  They  were  like  a 
normal  family.  I  would  go  to  their 
place  and  they  would  have,  like,  poo- 
poos  in  the  toilet." 

There  was,  however,  little  that  was 
normal  in  Macaulay's  childhood  from 
then  on.  This  was  inevitable,  as  Holly- 
wood well  knew.  Child  actors  are  the 
most  difficult  form  of  hybrid;  they  are 
never  really  children  and  only  rarely  al- 
lowed to  be  actors. 

"I'll  tell  you  something.  Being  a  child 
actor  is  not  something  I'd  allow  my 
child  to  choose,"  says  Craig  Baum- 
garten,  the  producer  who  gave  Kieran 
Culkin  his  first  break.  "Why?  Because 
I'm  in  the  business."  His  sentiments  are 
echoed  by  every  single  Hollywood 
source  I  interviewed  for  this  story.  "I 
know  you  have  to  become  an  adult  far 
too  quickly  as  a  kid  actor,"  he  continues. 
"You're  working!  You're  not  beiny  a  kid. 
It's  a  giant  responsibility.  But  look, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  child  actors  out 
there,  and  if  we  didn't  have  them,  we'd 


'In  Kit's  eyes,  to  succeed 
in  this  case,  he  has  to  betray  his 
wife  and  his  children. 
By  the  nature  of  the  process." 


have  to  hire  a  lot  of  midgets." 

The  irony  here  is  that  the  adults  who 
work  most  with  child  actors  are  the 
very  people  who  are  most  keenly  aware 
of  their  predicament.  '"Sure  I  think  be- 
ing a  professional  puts  a  child  at  risk," 
says  Verena  Michels,  who  is  the  psy- 
chological consultant  at  the  Profession- 
al Children's  School,  which  a  total  of 
five  Culkins  have  attended.  "I  mean,  a 
child  who  is  not  a  professional— well, 
every  day  he's  being  judged:  Is  he  good 
enough?  Not  good  enough?  How's  his 
soccer?  His  spelling  bee?  But  here, 
where  the  child  is  also  a  professional, 
you  go  with  the  child  to  an  audition 
and  you  add  to  the  anxiety." 

The  Culkin  parents  had  ample  rea- 
son to  put  up  resistance  when  their  son 
was  asked  to  do  publicity.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  Macaulay  has  fielded 
press  questions,  the  quotations  have 
been  dismal.  "I  get  tired  really  quickly 
doing  this,"  he  said  on  one  occasion. 
Most  times  his  favorite  response  to 
questions  was  "Kinda." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  sparkled  on- 
screen. So  cataclysmic  was  the  child's 
celebrity  that  in  1993  10  copycat 
movies  came  out,  their  plot  descrip- 
tions beginning,  "The  story  of  a  young 
boy  who  ..." 


It  was  on  the  homefront 
that  the  biggest  disaster 
movie  unfolded.  The  clas- 
sic   American    Dream,    in 
which    working-class    par- 
ents toil  to  rescue  their  kids 
from  poverty,  endured  a  re- 
make in  the  Culkin  house- 
hold—one that  could  have 
been  entitled  Inverted  Lives: 
the  story  of  a  nine-year- 
old  who  saves  his  elders 
from   a   life   of  menial 
labor— with     appalling 
consequences. 

It    is    significant. 
for  instance,  that  Pat 
and  Kit  separated  for 
the  first  time  just  after  the 
ilming  of  Home  Alone.   Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  Pat  says,  she 
discovered  a  love  letter  penned  to  her 
husband  by  another  woman.  "I  think  he 
had  stopped  loving  me  years  before," 
Pat  says,  "and  didn't  know  it." 

Childlike,  she  felt  compelled  to  seek  re- 
venge by  dating  other  men.  "As  I  say,"  she 
tells  me.  "I  had  to.  For  good  measure. 
First  time  I  said,  'Kit,  I'm  going  out.'  I 
wanted  him  to  say,  'I  wish  you  wouldn't,' 
and  then  make  it  worth  my  while  to  stay 
home.  But  you  know  what  he  said,"  she 
asks  as  she  bites  her  lower  lip.  "He  said, 
'Have  fun."  I  didn't  hide  it.  So  he  punched 
me."  (Kit's  lawyer  denies  that  his  client 
ever  engaged  in  domestic  violence.) 

For  days  after  coming  home  from  lo- 
cation, Pat  told  one  of  her  attorneys, 
Kit  would  simply  stay  in  their  bedroom, 
staring  at  old  movies  on  television,  or- 
dering in  Chinese  food,  munching  on 
cookies,  talking  to  no  one.  By  the  time 
the  two  separated,  she  also  informed  her 
lawyer,  they  hadn't  slept  together  in  two 
years.  There  were  open  fights  in  front  of 
the  kids.  According  to  Pat,  she  and  Kit 
were  drinking  heavily. 

"Yeah,  well,  that's  what  we  did,"  Pat 
acknowledges.  "But  Kit  more  so.  And 
that's  not  just  me  saying  that.  Well,  yeah, 
I  like  drink  ...  I  like  to  wine  and  dine,  es- 
pecially since  I  have  money  now.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  deal  with  Kit  at  the  time." 
How  could  she  avoid  him?  Pat  and 
Kit  had  become  full-time  managers  of 
their  son's  career,  earning  7.5  percent 
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apiece.  The  father  frequently  demanded 
that  Macaulay's  younger  siblings  be  cast 
in  his  movies.  This  produced  mixed  re- 
sults. For  Kieran,  Kit's  phenomenal 
drive  worked  wonders.  But  when  Quinn 
Culkin  was  eight,  she  was  turned  down 
after  her  audition  for  The  Good  Son,  in 
which  Macaulay,  at  Kit's  insistence,  had 
landed  the  lead.  "Oh,  that's  O.K.,"  Kit 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "but  my  son 
won't  be  showing  up,  either." 

Many  involved  in  the  film  now  believe 
it  might  have  been  better  if  no  Culkin  had 
shown.  "I  thought  Macaulay  was  tired; 
he'd  just  come  off  My  Girl  and  Pagemas- 
ter— those  are  grueling  assignments,  and 
he  was  tired,"  reports  Daniel  Rogosin, 
a  producer  on  The  Good  Son,  which  ulti- 
mately cost  a  bundle  and  was,  most  ob- 
servers believed  from  the  start,  an  inap- 
propriate vehicle  for  the  young  star.  Jesse 
Bradford  had  originally  been  selected 
for  the  role,  but  Kit  was  now  deter- 
mined that  Macaulay  get  more  demand- 
ing parts.  "Kit  used  the  word  'stretch,' " 
an  executive  associated  with  the  film 
sneers.  "Yes,  Kit  said  Macaulay  should 
have  the  part  because  he  needed  to 
stretch."  It  became  clear  that  the  father 
feared  acutely  for  his  son's  future.  He  did 
not,  he  later  told  The  New  York  Times,  in 
a  peculiar  choice  of  analogy,  want  his  kid 
to  grow  up  to  be  "the  Dennis  the  Men- 
ace kid  nobody  wants,  sticking  up 
drycleaners,  beating  up  transvestites." 

After  Macaulay  was  thrust  on  them, 
the  film's  original  producer  and  the  di- 
rector walked  off  the  project,  which  was 
delayed  a  year.  Pre-production  expenses 
were  eaten  by  the  studio.  The  original 
set  of  actors  were  paid  off,  and  the  de- 
lay cost  Fox  roughly  S3  million.  "For 
the  producers,  it  was  a  nightmare,"  says 
Rogosin.  "But,  for  the  studio,  it  made 
sense.  Fox  felt  there'd  be  no  sequel  to 
Home  Alone  without  Macaulay."  His  sis- 
ter Quinn  also  wound  up  getting  the 
part  her  dad  had  chosen  for  her. 

"That  poor  little  girl,  Quinine  or 
whatever  her  name  was,"  recalls  anoth- 
er veteran  of  the  film.  "She  had  no  in- 
terest, absolutely  none,  in  being  in 
front  of  the  camera.  But  the  father  was 
like  'You  will  do  this.  You  will  do 
that.'  It  was  just  amazing." 

Was  Macaulay  tired,  I  asked  this 
same  source.  Did  he  flub  his  lines? 

"Yes,"  comes  the  answer.  "Remark- 
ably so.  But  we'd  done  our  homework. 
One  thing  you  get  from  that  Home  Alone 
crowd  is  that  they  all  say  three  words  of 
dialogue  at  a  time.  No  big  chunks.  Any 
big  chunks,  you  split  'em  up." 

"Macaulay  would  start  blowing  his 


lines  at  the  end  of  the  day,"  concedes 
another  who  has  worked  with  the  child. 
"Because,  rumor  has  it,  he  stayed  up  till 
all  hours.  He  has  no  supervision.  If  he 
wants  to  go  to  bed  at  four  a.m.,  he  does. 
He's  never  called  on  the  carpet." 

Hollywood  started  to  get  spooked,  par- 
ticularly when  Macaulay  Culkin  be- 
gan earning  $8  million,  the  salary  of 
an  adult  superstar.  "Stars  make  de- 
mands—it comes  with  the  territory,"  ac- 
knowledges Daniel  Rogosin.  "But  what 
was  most  shocking  to  us  was  all  this 
waste  was  done  on  behalf  of  a  child." 

The  list  of  Kit  casualties  grew  to  im- 
pressive dimensions.  "I'll  tell  you  a  sto- 
ry," says  J.  Michael  Bloom,  whose  epon- 
ymous agency  represents  child  actors.  "I 
had  an  agent,  Heidi  Powers.  She  quit  af- 
ter 10  years,  running  my  New  York  chil- 
dren's department.  And  I  said,  'Heidi, 
don't  be  ridiculous.  Why?' 

"She  said,  'I've  just  been  fired  by  an 
eight-year-old.'  That  was  Macaulay  Cul- 
kin. Obviously  it  was  the  dad.  After 
that,  she  did  resign.  She  was  burnt  out. 
Now  she's  a  minister.  Agents  do  the 
strangest  things." 

"We  shot  in  the  summer  of  1993,"  re- 
calls producer  Bob  Krasnow  of  his  expe- 
rience making  The  Nutcracker  into  a 
movie  with  Macaulay  Culkin.  "But  Kit 
Culkin  started  pushing  his  weight 
around."  The  list  of  demands  was  consid- 
erable. Some  seemed  to  stem  from  the 
fact  that  the  senior  Culkin  had  done  The 
Nutcracker  himself  during  his  own  early 
acting  career.  He  had  come  up  with  the 
idea  of  Macaulay's  taking  the  title  role 
himself  and  volunteered  his  son's  services 
for  just  $10,000.  "Peanuts,"  Krasnow  vol- 
unteers. Floating  on  the  ether  of  Macau- 
lay's magical  celebrity,  the  modest  film's 
budget  ballooned.  "Then  the  deal  kept 
changing,"  Krasnow  recalls.  "We  could 
put  Macaulay's  picture  here,  but  it  couldn't 
be  put  there.  We  can't  use  his  photo  on 
posters,  but  we  can  use  it  in  full-page 
ads.  The  dynamics  were  basically  bullshit. 
He  would  not  promote  on  television." 

The  film,  Krasnow  reports,  "opened 
very  poorly  and  went  down  from  there." 
His  rambunctious  partner,  Arnon  Mil- 
chan,  went  public— brandishing  a  long 
list  of  Kit's  misdemeanors  before  a 
startled  media.  "When  your  family 
has  been  in  Israel  for  400 
years,  when  you've  been 
through  what  I've  been 
through,"  Milchan  says, 
"the  blackmail  and  ha- 
rassment is  like  showing 
a  red  flag  to  a  bull." 


Last  summer,  Donna  Dubrow  pro- 
duced the  mild-mannered  horse  movie 
Amanda,  set  among  the  mountains  of 
glorious  Red  Lodge,  Montana,  and  due 
to  open  in  the  spring.  The  William  Mor- 
ris Agency  helped  her  obtain  financing 
for  the  picture,  which  they  particularly 
wanted  as  a  vehicle  for  their  talented  lit- 
tle client  Kieran  Culkin.  "God,  are  we 
lucky!"  Dubrow  remembers  thinking 
when  she  first  clapped  eyes  on  the  boy. 

"Like  late  June,  Kieran  was  supposed 
to  show  up  in  Montana,"  says  Dubrow, 
"and  then  we  get  a  call  from  Patty,  who 
says,  'Have  you  heard  from  my  son? 
He's  with  his  father  somewhere,  but  we 
don't  know  where.' " 

In  fact,  young  Kieran  had  been 
plucked  from  New  York  by  his  father 
and  then  driven  to  Montana— five  days 
of  travel— without  the  knowledge  of  Pat, 
who  was  vacationing  with  the  other  chil- 
dren when  father  and  son  disappeared. 
Lawyer  Lois  Liberman,  who  is  another 
of  Pat's  representatives,  calls  Kit's  ac- 
tions "kidnapping."  "You  can't  kidnap  a 
child  when  each  has  equal  custody,"  re- 
torts Kit's  lawyer.  Producer  Dubrow 
had,  as  moviemakers  will,  quite  another 
take  on  the  drama:  "What  could  be  bet- 
ter publicity?  Missing  child! 

"I  will  say  this:  he  showed  up  on  the 
day  he  was  supposed  to,"  Dubrow  con- 
cludes. "Kit  arrived— late— at  the  produc- 
tion office  with  his  child  in  a  van."  And 
that's  how  the  producer  was  saddled 
with  two  warring  parents  on  location. 
Within  short  order  there  would  be  more 
messes.  When  Pat  and  Kieran  had  din- 
ner with  director  Bobby  Roth  and  his 
son,  Kit  was  livid  at  being  excluded.  It 
was  left  to  Dubrow  to  appease  him  with 
dinner  and  drinks. 

The  list  of  location  laments  that  afflict- 
ed Dubrow  is  endless.  In  her  trailer,  the 
producer  received  phone  calls  from 
squabbling  lawyers.  There  was  a  fuss 
made  by  both  parents  over  who  would 
get  to  go  to  the  producer's  Fourth  of  July 
party.  The  mother  didn't  want  the 
moviemakers  telling  Kit  exactly  where 
she  and  the  children  were  living  while  on 
location,  although  Dubrow  didn't  feel  she 


Lorna  Bundy  hauled  the 

Culkin  kids  to  the  show  Ruthless! 

a  total  of  32  times  to 

watch  her  daughter  onstage. 
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could  in  good  conscience  deny  a  father 
that  information.  Kit  would  call  her  at  all 
hours  to  complain  that  he  wasn't  getting 
enough  time  with  Kieran.  Pat  felt  the 
need  of  a  bodyguard.  The  children,  Du- 
brow  says,  "were  slobs.  There  were  seven 
kids  living  in  that  house  in  Red  Lodge, 
and  we  had  to  pay  to  repaint,  fix  the  car- 
pet." The  father  took  the  three  youngest 
Culkins  camping  at  Yellowstone,  unbe- 
knownst to  their  frantic  mother.  ("Pure 
drivel,"  Kit's  lawyer  says.) 

Then,  late  one  afternoon,  Mack  and 
Kit  got  into  a  screaming  match  outside 
Pat's  rented  house.  The  nanny  promptly 
called  911,  and  the  family  schism  made 
the  cover  of  People. 

I  ask  someone  who  worked  with  the 
children  how  the  kids  reacted  to  their  fa- 
ther: "They  hated  him,"  comes  the  reply. 

"I  don't  know  how  Kieran  did  it  every 
day,  the  acting,"  says  Dubrow. 

Would  the  producer  work  with  the 
Culkins  again? 

"I  would  be  reluctant  to  want  to  work 
with  the  kids  if  this  man  was  going  to  be 
around." 

So  that's  how  Kit  Culkin  became  the 
Big  Bad  Dad  of  Hollywood. 

"They  can't  do  anything  to  the  kids, 
of  course,  so  I'm  the  guy  who  takes 
points,"  Kit  tells  me.  An  interesting  turn 
of  phrase.  He  thinks  he  has  figured  out 
why,  too:  "I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  I  am  the  most  successful 
manager  of  child  actors  in  entertain- 
ment history,"  he  declared  in  one  court 
document. 

He  has  few  defenders.  Brian  Grazer 
is,  oddly,  one  of  them.  "Yeah,  Kit  was 
kind  of  a  hardball  guy,"  he  says.  "Kit 
was  in  a  tightly  wound  situation  and  it 
kept  exponentially  expanding.  Every 
word  can  mean  litigation  when  you're 
dealing  with  a  mega-star  and  he's  11.  It 
would  be  hard  to  do  for  an  adult." 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  mega- 
star  son  of  the  most  successful  child  man- 
ager in  the  history  of  the  business  truly 
loved  acting:  well,  in  the  beginning,  those 
who  worked  with  him  believe,  Macaulay 
did.  Quile  a  lot.  How  he  feels  about  it 
now  is  another  question. 
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i  HI  e  were  filming  Getting  Even  with  Dad 
in  San  Francisco  at  an  amusement 
park,"  recalls  someone  who  was  on 
the  set,  "and  somebody  said  to  Macaulay 
between  takes,  while  he  was  fooling  around 
at  the  park,  'Isn't  this  so  much  fun?  You 
get  all  these  free  quarters,  you  can  play 
all  the  games  you  want  for  nothing!' 

"And  Mack  replied,  'I'd  rather  have 
a  bowling  ball  dropped  on  my  foot.' 

"I  don't  know  if  he  was  just  burned 
out,  or  what  it  was.  Kit  was  on  the  set 
at  the  time.  He  would  speak  sternly  to 
the  kid,  but  Mack  would  just  sort  of 
clam  up.  He  didn't  yell  back  or  any- 
thing. It  was  sort  of  sad." 

Both  parents,  in  fact,  spent  some 
time  on  the  set,  and  one  MGM  observ- 
er noticed  straight  off  the  differences  be- 
tween them.  Pat,  with  her  long  blond 
hair,  her  jeans,  "seemed  like  just  another 
grown-up  hippie,  very  easygoing,  very 
approachable."  She  too  had  a  distinctive 
way  with  her  child. 

"One  day  we  were  filming  in  China- 
town, and  there  was  a  guy  who  had  a 
grandson  who  was  mentally  retarded, 
and  all  the  kid  wanted  to  do  was  meet 
Macaulay.  But  Mack  was  kind  of  like 
'I'd  rather  not.' " 

"Of  course  he'll  meet  the  child," 
snapped  Pat  when  she  learned  of  her  son's 
resistance.  "Who  does  he  think  he  is?" 


Kit  Culkin  is  a  man  who  believes  he 
knows  exactly  who  he  is— a  creator. 
He  has  transformed  his  children. 
Made  them.  Molded  them.  But  Quinn  has 
not  acted  since  her  disastrous  debut  in 
Tlie  Good  Son.  Kieran,  according  to  his 
mother,  no  longer  "even  wants  to  go  to 
an  audition.  Daddy  sort  of  spoiled  that." 
Daddy,  however,  is  unrepentant.  His 
court  affidavits  reveal  this  clearly.  "I  (and 
I  alone)  built  their  careers.  .  .  .  Neither 
would  have  had  careers  but  for  me.  It 
was  I  who  got  Kieran  his  first  job  (stage) 
and  his  second  job  (a  local  television 
commercial).  When  the  script  for  the 
film  Home  Alone  was  first  submitted  to 
me  for  Macaulay,  it  was  I  who  noticed 
that  there  was  a  role  in  it  that  would  be 
right  for  Kieran.  It  was  I  who  contacted 
the  agent  for  Macaulay  about  this." 

"Rapacious"  is  how  Kit  charac- 
terizes the  entertainment  industry, 
which  he  both  loathes  and  loves. 
In  part  that's  why  he  says  he 
pushed  so  hard  to  get  the 
downy   cushion   of  big 
bucks  for  his  children. 
From   cruel   experience 
he  knew  just  how  ephemer- 
al   an    entertainment    career 


can  be.  In  a  distant  youth  he  loves  to  re- 
count, he  appeared  with  Olivier  in  Beck- 
et.  He  was  onstage  with  Anthony  Quinn; 
he  appeared  in  Balanchine's  Nutcracker 
and  popped  up  in  the  film  West  Side 
Story.  "And  I  was  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera,"  he  interrupts  as  I  recite  the 
litany  of  his  own  youthful  career. 

By  adulthood,  however,  Kit's  career 
had  evaporated.  "He  realized,"  says  Pat, 
"that  he  wouldn't  make  it  in  the  business." 

She  is  determined  that  her  children  will, 
but  her  efforts  on  their  behalf  have  been, 
at  best,  hasty  and  inconclusive.  Almost 
the  first  thing  she  did  last  March  when  Kit 
abruptly  left  her  for  a  period  of  weeks, 
without  phoning,  was  appropriate  his 
treasured  role  as  the  family's  star-maker. 

"Me  and  Mack  did  a  Korean  commer- 
cial," she  recalls.  (Kit  was  horrified  by  the 
career  move.)  "Me  and  Mack,  we  went 
to  L.A.  so  we  could  sort  of  be  introduced 
to  studio  heads.  I  requested  if  I  could 
meet  Clint  Eastwood.  Yes  we  did!  A  little 
clout— you  know?"  After  all  these  years 
the  woman  who  desperately  wants  control 
of  her  children's  careers  can't  get  over 
meeting,  "like,  Dawn  Steel,"  or  the  bliss 
of  sitting  in  the  same  restaurant  as  John 
Kennedy  Jr.  ("God,  was  he  gorgeous!") 

But  traveling  to  Hollywood  with  her 
third-born  was,  in  her  eyes,  a  dead-seri- 
ous venture:  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
she  was  in  charge,  to  show  that  "me  and 
Mack  work  well  together,"  to  drive 
home  to  the  studios  that  her  son  was 
still  a  star,  unsunk  by  pubescence. 

"He's  still  very  handsome,  by  the 
way.  They  call  them  the  awkward  years 
—well,  he's  doin'  fine.  His  voice  has 
changed,  he's  grown  four  inches  ..." 

What  do  you  think  of  Macaulay's  fu- 
ture, I  ask  Brian  Grazer. 

"He's  not  really  bankable  right 
now,"  he  replies  without  hesitation. 
"You  know  people  like  me  that  make 
lots  of  movies  and  look  coldly  at  being 
successful— when  you're  trying  to  be  fis- 
cally and  creatively  responsible  you're 
cold  about  it. 

"And  I  would  say  he  looks  different," 
Grazer  concludes.  "He  has  a  very  com- 
plicated business  life  right  now.  And  it's 
not  worth  it  to  enter  into  it.  The  Culkins 
were  in  a  tornado  the  whole  time  and 
didn't  get  out  of  the  tornado  and  go, 
'Jeez!  How  do  we  manage  this  storm?' " 

In  fact,  however,  the  Culkins  tried 
to  manage.  However  flawed,  they  did 
what  they  believed  in  their  hearts  was 
their  level  best  for  their  children— all  to 
absolutely  no  avail.  The  tornado  flat- 
tened their  hopes.  The  storm,  un- 
leashed, continues  to  rage.  □ 
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A  DEPUTY  MAYOR... 
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Not  many  ingenues  cite  Ulysses  among  their  favorite  pieces  of  literature,  but  actress 
JENNIFER  CONNELLY'S  list  of  preferred  authors-James  Joyce,  Virginia  Woolf,  and 
e.  e.  cummings— is  as  diverse  as  the  characters  she  has  played.  Since  her  debut  at  age  1 1,  in 
Sergio  Leone's  gangster  epic,  Once  upon  a  Time  in  America,  the  25-year-old  New  York  City 
native  has  portrayed  a  heroic  teenager  in  Jim  Henson's  Labyrinth,  an  heiress  locked  in  a  department 
store  with  the  cute  night  janitor  in  Career  Opportunities,  a  damsel  in  distress  kidnapped  by  Nazis  in 
The  Rocketeer,  and,  in  Higher  Learning,  a  sympathetic  sapphist.  Conneily  appears  on-screen  this  spring 
opposite  NickNolte  in  Mulholland  Falls,  and  with  Antonio  Banderas  in  Of  Love  and  Shadows,  the 
adaptation  of  Isabel  Allende's  sensual  novel.  While  shooting  the  latter  in  the  extreme  conditions  of  Argentina, 
Connelly  experienced  a  transformation  similar  to  that  of  her  character,  a  Chilean  journalist  in  the  !  970s. 
"Now,"  she  confesses,  "I  like  doing  things  that  intimidate  me."  —SUSAN  KITTENPlan 
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Natalie  Merchant, 

musician: 
Amazing  Grace, 
by  Jonathan  Kozol 
(Knopf).  "Jonathan  Kozol V 
books  allow  poor  women 
to  speak  with  the  eloquence 
and  intelligence  so 
many  have  attempted 
to  deny 


George  Stephanopoulos, 

senior  adviser  to  the  president:  The  Twilight  of 

Common  Dreams,  by  Todd  Gitlin  (Henry  Holt). 

"Todd  chronicles  how  the  left's  been  crippled 

by  the  narcissism  of  minor  difference. 
Let  '.r  hope  Newt  knocks  some  sense  into  us. " 


Aerin  Lauder, 

cosmetics  executive: 

My  American  Journey, 
by  Colin  Powell  (Random 
House).  "I  've  admired 
Colin  Powell  as  a 
family  friend,  and  after 
reading  his  book.  I  admire 
him  even  more. " 


Franklin  £-   Israel, 

rchitect: 

un. 


W.  H.  Auden  captured  by  Alfred 
Eisenstaedt:  Dorothea  Lange,  whose 
works  are  collected  in  Photographs  of  a 
Lifetime,  in  Berkeley.  1965. 


f  pages,  like  neckties,  are  any  indication  of  a  gentleman's  virility, 
consider  the  Valentine  possibilities  of  DAVID  FOSTER  WALLACE 
and  his  manly  new  novel,  Infinite  Jest  (Little,  Brown).  At  1,088 
pages  (including  endnotes),  this  brilliant  epic  comedy  of  Pyn- 
chonesque  proportions  stars  a  loony  family  of  geniuses,  and  raises 
a  brow  at  a  pleasure-obsessed  society  hell-bent  on  ruin. 

Other  literary  tokens  of  love:  The  discontented  gay  hero  of 
STEPHEN  McCAULEY'S  endearing  The  Man  of  the  House  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  finds  his  life  turned  upside  down  when  his  straight  roommate's 
ex  appears  with  a  suspicious-looking  child  in  tow.  RICHARD  DAVENPORT- 
HINES'S  biography  Auden  (Pantheon)  is  a  rather  cheeky  look  at  the 
great  English  poet's  life  and  work,  from  his  Benzedrine  addiction  to  the 
writing  of  "The  Age  of  Anxiety."  In  The  Captain's  Fire  (Knopf),  J.  S. 
MARCUS'S  perversely  funny  novel  set  in  Berlin,  the  bisexual  hero  finds 
himself  growing  larger  and  larger.  The  dramatic  story  of  the  first  major  ex- 
pedition into  the  American  West  is  examined  in  STEPHEN  AMBROSE'S 
Undaunted  Courage  (Simon  &  Schuster).  GREGOR  VON  REZZORI  goes 
back  to  his  Bukovina  roots  for  his  second  memoir,  Anecdotage  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux).  SEBASTIAN  FAULKS'S  gripping 
novel  Birdsong  (Random  House)  puts  us  deep  in  the 
trenches  of  the  First  World  War.  The  willful  daughter 
of  a  housekeeper  comes  of  age  in  the  mansion  of  a  taxi- 
dermist in  JOANNA  SCOTT'S  richly  imaginative  Tlie 
Manikin  (Henry  Holt).  A  tycoon's  murder  is  the  riddle 
that  haunts  A.  N.  WILSON'S  Hearing  Voices  (Norton).  DOROTHEA 
LANGE'S  oeuvre,  from  her  Depression -era  work  that  made  her  famous 
to  her  globe-trotting  travel  snaps,  is  featured  in  Photographs  of  a  Lifetime 
(Aperture).  Will  the  Milquetoast  Ph.D.  in  WILLIAM  BALDWIN'S  satirical 
Tlie  Fennel  Family  Papers  (Algonquin)  perish  before  he  can  publish?  Play- 
wright CHRISTOPHER  DURANG'S  Twenty-Seven  Short  Plays 
(Smith  and  Kraus)  is  outlandishly  funny.  Reimagine  your 
modest  digs  as,  say,  a  Bedouin  tent  or  a  treacly  castle 
through  the  expert  vision  of  MIN  HOGG  and  WENDY 
HARROP'S  Interiors  (Clarkson  Potter).  And  if  En- 
glish Country  makes  you  weak  in  the  knees,  then 
treat  yourself  to  ROBERT  BECKER'S  bio,  Nan- 
cy Lancaster:  Her  Life,  Her  World,  Her  Art 
(Knopf),  which  celebrates  the  godmoth- 
er of  chintz's  decorating  philosophy 
and  life.  Big  kiss.    — elissa  schappell 


A  1930  illustration  of  decorating 

legend  Nantyi  Lancaster  and  her  husband. 

Ronald  Tree,  storming  Alexandra  Park. 
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S  TAGHeuer 


SWISS  MAO.fi  SINGE  1860 


SUCCESS. 

IT'S    A 

MIND 

GAME. 


SACHENDORF'S       SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW       L.LARSON 
Dallas  TX  Boston  &  Chestnut  Hill,  MA         Phoenix,  AZ 


''"'The  6000  18-karat 

Gold  Chronometer  Series. 
Water-resistant  to 
200  meters. 


anitles 


Yesterday:  "Vive  Jerry  Lewis! " 

Today:  "Mickey  Rourke, 

il  est  magnifique! "  Tomorrow. 

"Corey Feldman,  oh,  la-la!" 


Yesterday:  PBS's 

An  American  Family. 

Today:  MTV's 

The  Real  World.  Tomorrow: 

C-SPAN's  continuous 

coverage  of  the  White  House 

family  living  quarters. 


Theories  of  Evolution 


Some  phenomena  remain  constant  through  a  succession  of  historical  epochs— the  timeless 
beauty  of  the  Alps,  say,  or  the  existence  of  David  Brinkley.  But  other  phenomena,  such  as  those 
examined  below,  are  more  ephemeral,  giving  way  like  sated,  month-old  fruit  flies  to  the  next 
generation,  which  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  generation  after.  Profound,  isn't  it?         — david  kamp 


Yesterday:  Sunset 
Boulevard,  the  movie. 
Today:  Sunset  Boulevard 
the  musical. 
Tomorrow:  Sunset 
Boulevard,  the  Valerie 
Harper  TV  series. 


* 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

d, 

A  ranch  in  western 
Montana 

A  Charles  Gwathmey  house  on 
Georgica  Pond 

A  self-sufficient  biosphere 
400  feet  beneath  Puget  Sound 

The  Middle  East 

The  Balkans 

That  part  of  Michigan  where 
everyone  wears  fatigues 

Saloons 

Coffee  bars 

More  coffee  bars 

Blaxploitation  movies 

'Hood  movies 

Black  Republican  movies 

"Joe  sent  me" 

"Psst!  Gotta  light?" 

"Medium  rare,  please" 

Edward  and  Wallis 

Charles  and  Camilla 

Edward  and  Elton 

Time-Life 

Time  Warner 

Time  Eisner 

The  Bohemian  Grove 

The  Renaissance  Weekend 

Helen  Chenoweth's 
Hootenanny  of  Hate 

The  women's  movement 

The  men's  movement 

The  children's  revolt 

Kimba  Wood,  nominee 
for  attorney  general 

Kimba  Wood, 
tabloid  temptress 

Kimba  Wood, 

John  Waters-movie  fixture 

■  Michael  Kinsley's  beard 

George  Stephanopoulos's  beard 

Donna  Shalala's  beard 

i 

Chanel  handbag 

Prada  knapsack 

Lagerfeld  Snugli 

^ 

The  Cushing  sisters 

The  Miller  sisters 

The  fabulous  adoptive  daughters  of 
Jon  Robin  Baitz  and  Joe  Mantello 

^r 

Vegetarianism 

Veganism 

Letting  animals  eat  you 

1     Son  of  Sam 

The  Unabomber 

The  Letter  Sorter 

^ 

Gunther  Gebel-Williams 

Siegfried  &  Roy 

Klaus  Schiffer-Copperfield 
and  his  amazing  nutrias 

Tfie  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities 

The  Mayflies 

The  Way-Ouf,  Plugged-ln  Internet 
Set,  or  How  fo  Get  to  Where  It's  @ 

James  Reston,  Tom  Wicker 

Maureen  Dowd,  Frank  Rich 

Roseanne,  Tim  Allen 

The  Andy  Griffith  Show 

Matlock 

Steven  Bochco's  Sen/or  Center 

The  American  Century 

The  Pacific  Century 

The  Canadian  Century 

VANITY  FAIR/FEBRUARY  1996 
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JLHiuciiUtttt; 


~     *   T 

Boyz  II  Men— II  (Motown) 
102-681 


P 


^^ 


tflvefcftir 


Silverchair — 

Frogstomp  (Epic) 

132-548 


(A"taJr*'™V~Gr,«7^745  *-™»  Gold  Experience  I  Alanis  Morissette- 

137745     .  (Warner  Bros)  a    136-846  '  Jagged  Little  Pill  (Maverick/ 

i  Hepnse)  H  IS-1-^ 

PICKAVYIOCD 

..  OR  CASSETTES 

g;  FOR  ONlY  l£  * 

n      «DS  f\  CHANCE  TO  GET  MqR£  MUSIC-FREE* 


Hootie  &  The  Blowfish- 

Cracked  Rear  View 
(Atlantic)  487-553 


L  Blues 

I RAVELER 


Take  That— Nobody  Else 
""'a)  135-806 


Blues  Traveler— Four 
(A&M)  102 


Z^b 


TLC 


a 


Cr.IrS.«rCo.l 
TLC— Crazysexycool 
(LaFace)  110-650 


Soul  Asylum- 
Let  Your  Dim  Light 
Shine  (Columbia)     129-924 


ub/orovetlO,oO0mor*! 


Shania  Twain— The 

Woman  In  Me  (Mercury/ 
Nashville)  119-768 


"SOP 


Deep  Blue  Something 

—Home  (Interscope) 

137-273 


38^  «*  0»t  «0  CENT! 


See  details. 


"racy  Lawrence — Live 
&  Unplugged  (Atlantic/ 
Nashville)  136*630 

"The  Bridges  Of 
Madison  County" — 
Orig.  Sndtrk. 
(Malpaso/WB)    130-831 
Hits  From  The  Heart- 
Various  Artists 
(Realm)  130-260 


Sixteen  Stone 
uma  Records) 
118-885 

Ugly  Kid  Joe^ 

Menace  To  Sobriety 
Mercury)  130*112 


istle  Boys — Root 
Down  (Capitol) 
H 129-486 

Jon  B. — Bonafide 
'•*  (Yab  Yum/550 
Music) 129-387 

Neil  Young — Decade 
(Reprise) 

129-254/399-253 

£^  Mary  Chapln 
"  Carpenter — Stones 
In  The  Road  (Columbia) 
101-543 

r     Bob  Dylan— MTV 
**  Unplugged 
(Columbia)         126-037 

"Don  Juan  de  Marco" 

— Orig.  Sndtrk.  featuring 
the  smash  hit  "Have  You 
Ever  Roally  Loved  A 
Woman?"  by  Bryan 
Adams  (A&M)     125-955 

/     Reglna  Belle— 
I       ^*  Reachin'Back 

(Columbia)         136-820 


"Empire  Records"— 

Original  Soundtrack 
(A&M) 134-932 

Aaron  Neville — The 

Tattooed  Heart 

(A&M) 125-946 

Elvis  Presley — The 

Number  One  Hits 
(RCA) 125-591 

SWV— It's  About  Time 
IRCA) 125-427 

Jlml  Hendrix— 
Sand  Of  Gypsys 
(Capitol) 122-598 

Blessid  Union  Of 

Souls— Home 

(EMI) 122-549 

Elton  John— Made  In 

England  (Rocket'lsland) 
122-184 

David  Sanborn — Pearls 
(Elektra) 121-954 

Eric  Clapton— The 

Cream  Of  Eric  Clapton 
(Polydor)  121-665 

John  Tesh—  Live  At 
Red  Rocks  (GTS) 
121-566 

Alison  Krauss— Now 
That  I've  Found  You 
(Rounder)  120-346 

r     Bruce  Springsteen 
^*  — Grt.Hits 
(Featuring  The  E  Street 
Band)  (Columbia) 
119-354 

Method  Man— Tical 

(RAL/Def  Jam) 

m 114-062 

Real  McCoy— Another 

Nigh;  (Ansa)      113-662 

Gloria  Estefan— 

Hold  Me.  Thrill  Me. 
KissMe(Epic)    110-486 

Jeff  Foxworthy— 
Games  Rednecks  Play 
(Warner  Bros.)   133-322 
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Rod  Stewart— A 

Spanner  In  The  Works 
(Warner  Bros.)    131-342 

Sting— Fields  Of  Gold 
(A&M) 113-555 

Barry  White— The  Icon 
Is  Love  (A&M)    111-286 

Brandy 

(Atlantic)  110-502 

The  Cranberries — 

No  Need  To  Argue 
(Island) 110-478 

Madonna — Bedtime 
Stories  (Maverick/ 
Sire/Warner)       110-429 

Bon  Jovi — Cross  Road 
(Greatest  Hits) 
(Mercury)  110-395 

AII-4-0ne — And  The 
Music  Speaks 
(Atlantic)  127-845 

Tom  Petty— Wildflowers 
(Warner  Bros)    110-155 

Jimmy  Page  &  Robert 
Plant— No  Quarter 
(Atlantic)  108-977 

Megadeth— Youthan- 
asia  (Capitol)      108-340 

R.E.M.— Monster 
(Warner  Bros.)    103-929 

Amy  Grant— House  Of 
Love  (A&M)         101-667 

C.   Luther Vandross — 
^*  Songs  (Epic) 


r.   Xscape— Off  The 
^*  Hook (So  So 
Del/Columbia)    133-173 


Montell  Jordan— This 
IsHowWeDollfPMP/ 
RAL'Island)         123-091 

r      Barbra 

^*  Streisand — The 

Concert  Highlights 
(Columbia)         127-290 
Anita  Baker— Rhythm 
Of  Love  (Elektra) 

101-121 

Chic— Dance  Dance, 
Dance  (Atlantic)  431  -791 

•  Oz*y  Osbourne — 
Ht  No  More  Tears 
(Epic/Associated) 
428-128 

•  The  Best  Of 
™  Kansas®  (CBS 

Assoc ) 327-742 

Vlnce  Neil- 
Carved  In  Stone 
(W3rner  Bros.)    134-619 

Guru — Jazzmata2z. 
Vol  II:  The  New  Reality 
(Chrysalis)  133-892 

Blondie— 
The  Remix  Project 
(Chrysalis)  133-876 

Pavarotti  &  Friends  2 
(London)  131-284 
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The  Dave  Matthews 
Band— Under  The 
Table  And  Dreaming 
(RCA) 125-229 

Mobb  Deep — The 

Infamous  (RCA/Loud 
Records)  a       128-850 

Collective  Soul 
(Atlantic)  122-192 
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Del  Amitri— Twisted 
(A&M) 120-733 

Ini  Kamoze — Lyrical 
Gangsla  (eastwest) 
127-803 

Scorpions — Live  Bites 

(1988-1995) 

(Mercury)  126-912 

Rednex— Sex  &  Violins 
(Battery  Records) 
126-821 

Monster  Magnet — 

Dopes  To  Infinity 
(A&M) 122-200 

"The  Adventures  Of 
Priscilla:  Queen  Of  The 

Desert"— Orig.  Sndtrk. 
(Island)  101-428 


r 


H  Contains  explicit  lyrics  which  may  be  objectionable  to  some  members. 

Selections  with  two  numbers  count  as  two  selections — write  each  number  in  a  separate  box. 

GET  UP  TO  12  ALL  AT  ONCE! 
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COLUMBIA  HOUSE 

1400  N.  Fruitridge  Ave.,  PO.  Box  1130, 

Tern  Haute,  IN  47811-1130 


"Batman  Forever" — 
Original  Soundtrack 
(Atlantic)  130-765 

Rusted  Root— When  I 
Woke  (Mercury) 
103-606 

Chris  Isaak — Forever 
Blue  (Reprise)    130-203 

Better  Than  Ezra — 

Deluxe  (Swell/ 

Elektra) 122-960 

The  Chieftains — 
The  Long  Black  Veil 
(RCA  Victor)        137-075 

Alabama — In  Pictures 
(RCA) 137-018 

Styx— Greatest  Hits 
Time  Stands  Still 
(A&M) 136-721 

Intro — New  Lite 
(Atlantic)  136-622 

C.   C  &  C  Music 

"  Factory — Ultimate 

(Columbia)  136-481 

Collin  Raye — I  Think 
About  You  (Epic) 
135-814 

Joan  Osborne — Relish 
(Blue  Gorilla/Mercury) 
126-110 

Goo  Goo  Dolls — A  Boy 

Named  Goo  (Warner 
Bros.) 121-178 

Celine  Dion — The 

Colour  Of  My  Love 
(550  Music/Epic) 

467-662 


©  1996,  The  Columbia  House  Company 


Enroll  me  in  the  Club  under  the  terms  outlined  t 
am  enclosing  my  check  or  money  order 
(that's  1c  lor  my  10  selections,  plus  $1.49  enro 
charge).  I  agree  to  buy  6  selections,  al  i 
prices,  within  three  years— and  may  cancel  member- 
ship anytime  after  doing  so.  A  shipping/handling  p 
charge  is  added  to  each  shipment 


1              '• 

6 

2 

7 

3. 

8 

4 

9. 

5                  • 

10. 

J  Also  send  this  nth  selection  at  a 

discount!  I  have  enclosed  an  additional 
S3.98  lor  Cassette  or  $6.98  lor  CD. 
(Shipping  and  handling  will  be  billed.) 


And  I'm  entitled  to 
this  12th  CO  or 
Cassette  FREE! 


CHECKOUT  ONE 

The  music 

I  like 

most  is 


J  Soft  Rock  J  Hard  Rock  J  Rap  J  Alternative 

Michael  Bolton,  Bruce  Springsteen,  Cypress  Hill,  Alanis  Monssette. 

Manah  Carey  Tom  Petty  Wu  Tang  Clan  Green  Day 

J  Metal  _J  R&B  J  Dance/Pop  J  Lioht  Sounds   J  Jazz' 

Megadeth,  Boa  II  Men,  Real  McCoy.  Barbra  Streisand,    Fourplay, 


J  Latin 

Luis  Miguel, 
La  Mafia 


Ozzy  Osbourne   Luther  Vandross      Madonna 


Neil  Diamond         David  Sanborn 


J  ChrtsUanVGoipel 

Michael  W.  Smth. 
Kirk  Franklin 

—J  Country 

John  Michael  Montgomery. 
Shania  Twain 


Q  I  PREFER 

^^  (check  one  only) 


UCDs  or   UCASSETTES 


0 


Mr. 

Mrs 

Miss  pnnt  First  Name 


Address, 


City.. 


State- 


-  Age. 
.  Apt._ 

-  2io_ 


0     Do  you  have  a  telephone?  (01)  JYes  JNo    Do  you  have  a  VCR?  (04)  QYes  3No  VB2-JK-JL-JM-JN 
Do  you  have  a  credit  card?  (03)  -I  Yes  □  No 
Reminder:  Don't  forget  to  check  CDs  or  Cassettes  as  instructed  above. 

Note:  we  reserve  the  right  to  reiecl  any  application  or  cancel  any  membership.  These  oilers  not  available  in  APO,  FP0,  Alaska, 

Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  write  lor  details  ol  alternative  otter  Canadian  residents  serviced  Irom  Toronto— some  terms  may  vary. 

Applicable  sales  tax  added  to  all  orders.  'Jazz  Club  members  will  be  serviced  with  CDs  only.  508/S96 


A  GREAT  DEAL  NOW...  A  GREAT  DEAL  LATER! ' 

The  most  music  now.  Start  oil  with  any  10  CDs  or  Cassettes,  all  10  for  a  i 
penny!  Want  more?  Take  another  selection  al  a  substantial  discount— which  enti- 
DBS  you  to  still  one  more  FREE1  That's  a  total  of  12  CDs  or  Cassettes— the  most  • 
generous  new-member  offer  Irom  any  club — and  you  gel  them  all  al  once! 

■  The  most  music  later!  Over  10.000  CDs  and  Cassettes  to  choose  from  in  every  \ 
style  ol  music.  By  far  the  greatest  selection  of  any  music  club.  All  you  need  to  do  is  I 
buy  as  few  as  6  at  regular  Club  prices  within  three  years— and  you  can  cancel  youi  . 
membership  any  time  after  doing  so  Regular  Club  prices  are  currently  S12.98  to 
$16.98  for  CDs.  S7.98  to  $10.98  for  Cassettes,  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

■  Free  magazine— filled  with  music  you  really  want.  This  exclusive  full-color  I 
magazine  describes  the  Selection  of  the  Month  in  your  main  music  interest.- plus  I 
alternates  from  every  field  of  interest.  You'll  receive  your  magazine  about  every  four  r 
weeks  (up  to  13  times  a  year).  You'll  also  get  special  selection  mailings  up  to  6  t 
times  a  year  for  a  total  of  up  to  19  buying  opportunities  a  year. 

■  Convenient  home  shopping:  If  you  wish  to  receive  the  Selection  of  the  Month 
you  don't  have  to  do  a  thing— it  will  be  shipped  automatically.  If  you  prefer  an  alter- 
rate  selection,  or  none  at  all,  just  let  us  know  by  mailing  the  response  card  to  us 
by  the  date  specified. 

■  A  rock  solid  guarantee:  You'll  always  have  at  leas!  10  days  to  make  your  deci- 
sion. If  you  ever  have  less  than  10  days  and  receive  a  Selection  you  don't  want.i 
return  it  at  our  expense 

■  More  Benefits,  More  Savings!  As  soon  as  you  receive  your  first  magazine, 
you'll  be  able  to  get  more  of  your  favorite  music  at  huge  savings.  For  example 
you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  get  CDs  for  as  little  as  SI  99.  or  a  single  cassette i 
free,  with  the  purchase  of  one  CD  or  cassette  at  regular  Club  price  (shipping  and 
handling  additional).  You'll  also  receive  alphabetized  seasonal  catalogs  filled  with 
thousands  of  titles,  as  well  as  great  shopping  opportunities  for  videocassettes 
storage  units,  T-shirts  and  more. 

■  To  have  it  all:  Just  complete  the  application  and  return  it  with  check  or  monevi 
order  for  $1  50  (that's  1c  for  your  first  10  selections,  plus  S1  49  enrollment  charge]  i 
And  if  you  wish  to  take  your  discounted  and  bonus  selections  now,  simply  add  an 
additional  $3.98  for  Cassette  or  $6.98  for  CD  (we'll  bill  you  later  for  shipping  and 
handling  on  your  introductory  package). 

■  P.S.  No  risk  to  try  us.  We'll  send  details  of  the  Club's  operation  with  your  intra* 
ductory  shipment.  If  you're  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  just  return  everything  within 
10  days  for  a  full  refund  and  with  no  further  obligation  Extremely  fair?  (Yes.)  Great 
Deal?  (Yes.)  Making  your  selections  right  now?  (Good.) 

■  If  the  Application  is  missing,  write  to:  Columbia  House.  1400  North  FruitridgeJ 
Avenue,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  4781 1-1130. 


In  1992,  gun  deaths  were  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  for  children  aged  10-14. 

CEASEAFIRE 

Think  about  your  family  before  you  think  about  getting  a  handgun. 


Cease  Fire,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  33424.  Washington,  D.C.  20033-0424. 


anities 


Die  Adventures  of  David  CopperfieM 

The  conjurer  on  his  magic  touch 


he  modern  era's  Houdini,  David  Copperfield 
conjures  envy  in  the  hearts  of  millions  because 
of  his  long-term  engagement  to  super -Fraulein 
Claudia  Schiffer.  george  wayne  is  concerned, 
however,  that  the  model  and  magician  may  nev- 
er tie  the  knot. 

George  Wayne:  A  lot  of  people  fail  to  understand 

what  Claudia  Schiffer  sees  in  you.  They  say  you 

must  he  hung  like  Rasputin. 

David  Copperfield:  It's  true. 
G.W.  Your  magic  amazes  the 
world— from  the  American  to 
the  Zulu. 

D.C.  It's  funny:  when  I 
go  to  Third   World 
countries,    people 
actually  believe  it's 
not  illusion.  1  spend 
a  lot  of  time  con- 
vincing   people    for 
example,  in  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  even  some 
parts  of  Europe-that 
what  I  do  is  illusion.   I 
work  so  hard  to  make  my 
art   form   respected   as  an 
entertainment      form    like 
music  and  dance  and  drama 
or  cinema. 

G.W.  And  how  did  you  find  this 
calling? 

D.C.  Like  everybody,  we  all  search 
to  find  what  makes  us  acceptable 
with  our  peer  group  when  we  are 
kids.  What  was  it  for  you? 
G.W.  Being  on  the  quiz  team. 
D.C.  Is  that  right?  And  you  excelled  at 
it,  and  all  the  kids  at  school  thought  you 
were  cool.  For  me,  when  I  did  magic,  I  got 
that  same  kind  of  feeling. 

G.W.  And  when  did  David  Kotkin  from  Meluchen, 
New  Jersey,  reinvent  himself  as  David  Copperfield'.' 
D.C.  I'm  constantly  reinventing  myself.  I'm  constantly  chang- 
ing. I've  been  on  TV  for  18  years  now.  I'm  39,  and  I  keep 
changing  the  face  of  magic  and  myself  all  the  time. 
G.W.  All  right,  now  that  we've  done  that  BS,  let's  get  hack- 
to  you  and  the  Friiulein  supermodel . . . 
D.C.  And  Rasputin  .  .  . 

G.W.  You  get  to  sleep  with  Claudia  Schiffer  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis, and  that  makes  you  one  of  the  most  envied  men  in  the 


world.  Expound  on  that  first  meeting  for  the  umpteenth  time. 
D.C.  Well,  she  came  to  see  my  show  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
two  years  ago.  So,  I  brought  her  up  onstage,  and  I  read  her 
mind,  and  she  read  mine.  And  then  I  took  her  in  my  arms, 
and  I  flew  with  her.  And  I  think  that's  a  pretty  darn  good 
date.  And  then  we  sat  and  we  talked  all  night.  And  we 
haven't  stopped  talking  since. 
G.W.  On  what  date  did  you  start  having  sex? 
D.C.  This  is  where  you  put  "long  pause."  When  I  was  14 
years  old,  I  started  having  sex. 

G.W.  On  what  date  did  you  start  having  sex 
with  her? 

D.C.  I  can't  tell  that.  I  have  to  protect 
her  dignity  and  her  womanhood. 
G.W.  How  often  do  you  see  each 
other? 
D.C.  We  have  a  two-week 
rule.  We're  never  apart  for 
more  than  two  weeks. 
G.W.  By  the  way,  where  do 
you  buy  your  bronzer?  And 
what  kind  do  you  use? 
D.C.  I  don't.  You  can  rub. 
G.W.  [G.  W.  pulls  a  finger 
across  D.C.  's  forehead.] 
It 's  natural  pigment! 
D.C.  It's  the  sun. 
G.W.  Tanning  salons? 
D.C.  Absolutely  not. 
G.W.    What  is  your 
next  grand  illusion? 
D.C.  An  indoor  tor- 
nado, which  will  be 
the     most     amazing 
thing  you've  ever  seen. 
G.W.  /  think  the  meanest 
thing  I've  ever  read  about  you  was 
from  some  hack  in  London,  of  course, 
who  questioned  your  integrity  by  writing  that 
you  are  "an  egomaniac,  a  control  freak,  a  clos- 
et homosexual  with  a  fake  relationship  and  an 
even  faker  tan. "  How  do  you  deal  with  stuff  like  that? 
D.C.  Except  for  the  last  two,  it's  all  true. 
G.W.  So  you  are  a  closet  homosexual! 
D.C.  Be  careful,  young  man  -the  last  three.  I  think  people 
are  always  going  to  have  their  own  agenda.  The  more  you're 
in  the  public  eye,  the  more  the  people  are  going  to  try  and 
pick  you  apart. 

G.W.  Hy  and  Rebecca,  your  parents,  must  be  very  proud  of  you. 
D.C.  They're  great.  They're  really,  really  great.  I  think  I'm  liv- 
ing my  father's  dream.  So  it's  nice  to  watch  it  through  his  eyes. 
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Stores  E\ irywi iere 


DimThe  lights,  Put  Q 
And  It's  Justlibu  Am 


ome  Music, 
80  Horses, 

Fhe  280-Horsepower  Lincoln  Mark  VIII 

Sfou  sit  in  an  almost  infinitely  adjustable  seat, 
pampered  by  top-grade  leather  and  hand-finished  burl 
ivalnut.  Inviting  blue  light  illuminates  the  analog 
gauges  placed  before  you  in  a  dramatic  wraparound 
instrument  panel.  Your  favorite  music  plays  through  a 


superb,  acousti- 
cally designed 
sound  system. 

All  in  all, 

it's  the  perfect  setting  for  an  intimate  meeting 
between  you,  your  favorite  road  and  the  280  horses 
of  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII  luxury  coupe. 

It's  a  meeting  made  even  more  rewarding  by  the 
impressive  attributes  of  MarkVIII's  exclusive  InTech™ 
System.  InTech  pairs  the  adrenaline-stirring  perfor- 
mance of  an  all-aluminum,  4.6-liter,  32-valve  V-8 
engine  with  the  exceptional  handling  of  a  road-tuned 
air  suspension.  Mark  VIII's  suspension  is  so  sophisti- 
cated it  actually  lowers  the  car  at  highway  speeds  for 
improved  aerodynamics  and  even  better  handling. 

And  to  ensure  that  your  meeting  with  the  road 
stays  as  civilized  as  possible,  Mark  VIII  also  has  anti- 
lock  brakes  and  available  electronic  traction  assist. 

For  more  information,  call  1  800  446-8888 
or  enter  http://www.Lincolnvehicles.com  for  Internet 
access.  Better  yet,  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  where  an 
intimate  — and  exhilarating  — meeting  between  you 
and  the  Mark  VIII  can  easily  be  arranged. 

LINCOLN 

What    A    Luxury    Car    Should    Be 
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Hollywood's  palest  star  is  shining  bright.  Having  taken  the 

lead  in  her  own  superb  adaptation  of  Jane  Austen's  Sense  and  Sensibility 

Emma  Thompson  walks  the  beach  and  the  heath  with 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  to  discuss  the  painful  ending  of  her  marriage 

to  Kenneth  Branagh  and  the  joyful  business 


of  being  a  serious  clown 


Photographs  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  •  Styled  by  KIM  MEEHAN 
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HOWARDS  END 

"One  minute  Emma  can 

make  you  laugh  at  yourself, 

but  the  next  minute 

she's  got  you  examining 

yourself.  She's  that 

way  about  herself,  foo," 

says  Dead  Again 

screenwriter  Scott  Frank. 


Elinor  hardly  knew  whether  to  smile  or  sigh. 

—Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Emma  Thompson,  far  from 
her  home  in  Hampstead,  En- 
gland, sits  by  a  pool  high 
atop  Benedict  Canyon  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  and 
surveys  a  basket  of  break- 
fast rolls  that  the  maid  has 
just  brought  out.  No  fan  of 
hotels,  Thompson  has  cho- 
sen to  stay  with  her  great 
pal  Lindsay  Doran,  the  pro- 
ducer of  her  latest  film,  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  in  which  she 
stars  as  Elinor  Dashwood 
and  for  which  she  wrote 
the  stunning  screenplay.  It  has  been  Doran's  dream  for  15 
years  to  bring  Jane  Austen's  first  published  novel  to  the 
screen,  and  she  even  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  screen- 
play, which,  along  with  the  diaries  Thompson  kept  while 
filming,  has  just  been  published  by  Newmarket  Press. 

The  suspicious  eye  Thompson  initially  cast  at  yet  an- 
other journalist  inflicted  upon  her  has  now  been  directed 
toward  the  basket  as  she  surveys  it  for  a  scone  or  a  fresh- 
ly toasted  crumpet.  "It's  so  strange,  the  sort  of  bready  ar- 
ticles one  can  get  in  America,"  she  says,  her  tone  not  quite 
taking  on  the  contours  of  complaint— she  is  much  too  civ- 
ilized a  visitor  for  that.  It  is  a  tone  that  relies  instead  on 
a  sly,  high-Brit  register,  one  that  Thompson  skillfully  em- 
ploys when  putting  a  dash  of  ironic  distance  between  her- 
self and  anything  that  makes  her  uncomfortable.  "Look  at 
this,"  she  says,  holding  up  one  of  the  baked  goods,  "this 
white,  sort  of  English,  but  maybe  a  little  Scottish,  pan- 
cakey  article.  It's  so  funny." 

The  daughter  of  British  theater  folk,  who  spent  many 
months  of  her  childhood  in  her  mother's  native  Scotland, 
Thompson  could  almost  be  describing  herself.  Her  pallor 
in  the  Southern  California  light  is  a  shade  or  so  paler  than 
an  undercooked  pancake,  and  her  eyes,  so  lively  in  cine- 
matic close-up,  seem  fatigued  with  the  landscape  of  fame. 
A  sweatshirt  falls  in  sad,  soft  folds  over  her  body,  and  the 
velvet  of  her  baggy  pants  matches  a  piece  of  pumpernickel 
in  the  basket.  She  wears  big  blue  bedroom  slippers.  Her 
hair  is  unwashed.  Turning  her  gaze  away  from  me,  she 
lowers  it  to  what  is  known  as  a  "pool  snake,"  a  serpen- 
tine cleaning  apparatus  which  sucks  the  scum  from  the 
chlorinated  water,  then  raises  its  head  to  spit  it  out  onto 
the  lawn.  Indeed,  the  36-year-old  actress  seems  in  no 
mood  to  partake  in  the  raillery  that  an  interview  tends  to 
thrust  upon  polite  conversation. 

Who  can  blame  her?  It's  been  a  rough  few  weeks.  The 
announcement  of  her  separation  from  her  husband,  Ken- 
neth Branagh,  stirred  up  a  British  tabloid  frenzy  that 
caused  throngs  of  journalists  to  camp  outside  her  Hamp- 
stead home  and  stalk  her  every  move.  Stories  in  the  press 
were  filled  with  sexual  intrigues  and  naughty  innuendos. 
She  has  also  just  finished  a  prying  press  junket  in  the 


States  organized  for  the  promotion  of  her  title  portraya 
in  Carrington— the  tortured  love  story  of  the  Bloomsbur 
couple  Dora  Carrington  and  Lytton  Strachey— and  know 
quite  well  what  lies  in  store  for  her  in  another  few  weeks 
when  she'll  have  to  go  through  the  process  all  over  agaii 
for  Sense  and  Sensibility. 

"I  was  delighted  when  all  that  happened  to  her,"  Hug! 
Grant,  who  co-stars  as  Edward  Ferrars  in  the  film,  tell: 
me  when  I  later  ask  if  he  gave  her  any  well-earned  advic< 
about  how  to  cope  with  tabloid  obloquy  of  the  leering  sor 
that  had  earlier  fallen  in  his  famous  lap.  "That  day  I  couk 
hear  the  sound  of  knuckles  scraping  against  concrete  a: 
the  British  press  left  my  flat  and  headed  for  Hamp 
stead.  ...  I  think  I  saw  her  a  couple  of  days  later,  wher 
I  was  doing  post-syncing  on  Sense  and  Sensibility,  and  \ 
did  fling  my  arms  around  her,  but  more  out  of  gratitude 
than  sympathy." 

"I  have  a  rather  strange,  familiar  relationship  with  the 
press  in  England,"  Thompson  says,  carefully  keeping  the 
pool  snake  in  her  peripheral  view.  "They're  like  very,  verj 
grumpy  parents.  .  .  .  They  can  be  thuggish,  but  then  thej 
can  turn  around  and  be  sort  of  incredibly  sympathetic." 

Pausing,  her  eyes  livening  a  bit,  Thompson  quickl) 
turns  her  attention  to  my  shaved  pate.  "You  know,  ] 
shaved  my  head  once,"  she  confesses,  an  eyebrow,  ever 
at  the  ready,  rising  to  its  accustomed  arch.  "I  was  20,  a; 
Cambridge,  and  was  living  in  a  house  with  my  mates 
We  all  got  stoned  one  afternoon.  They  said  that  I'd  look 
just  like  Nefertiti  with  no  hair.  So  we  just  shaved  all  m) 
hair  off." 

Actually,  she's  more  Shavian  Cleopatra  than  shaven  Nef- 
ertiti. Just  as  Shaw  deconstructed  Shakespeare's  volup- 
tuous temptress  into  a  young  woman  whose  powerfu 
attraction  is  based  on  ironic  wit  and  a  modern  bearing. 
Thompson  in  the  last  few  years  has  redefined  our  image 
of  female  stardom.  She  is  no  sex  kitten;  hers  is  a  sensi- 
bility which  flirts,  paradoxically,  with  our  higher  senses. 

The  pool  snake  rears  its  ugly  head  and  spits  right  in  m> 
face. 

Thompson  hardly  knows  whether  to  smile  or  sigh. 

She  smiles. 

An  actress  who  has  made  a  name  for  her- 
self as  the  latter-day  diva  of  Serious  Cin- 
ema, Emma  Thompson  longed  early  on  to 
be  a  comedian— a  gilded  Lily  Tomlin.  Her 
inspiration  is  not  Ellen  Terry,  it's  Buster 
Keaton.  "She's  very  insightful.  She  kind 
of  gets  at  you  with  humor,  while  at  the 
same  time  she's  being  really  honest,"  claims 
Get  Shorty  screenwriter  Scott  Frank,  who  wrote  Deaa 
Again,  which  starred  Thompson  and  Branagh.  "One  minute 
she  can  make  you  laugh  at  yourself,  but  the  next  minute 
she's  got  you  examining  yourself.  She's  that  way  about 
herself,  too." 

"So  do  you  consider  yourself  an  artist?"  I  ask  her. 

"No!"  Thompson  exclaims,  shocked  by  the  impertinence 

of  such  a  question.  "I  think  that  is  a  fantastically  pompous 

term  for  an  actor.  I  think  one  is  a  performer.  .  .  .  I  re- 
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member  at  Cambridge  I  was  very  aware  that  there  was  a 
divide  between  the  people  who  were  interested  in  doing  dra- 
ma and  the"  sort  of  panto  hams.  I  was  much  more  inter- 
ested in  having  a  good  time  and  doing  sketch  comedy,"  she 
says  of  her  days  as  vice  president  of  Footlights,  a  male-driv- 
en comedy  club,  which  boasts  John  Cleese  and  the  late  Pe- 
ter Cook  among  its  alumni.  She  was  also  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  Woman's  Hour,  Cambridge's  first  all-female  re- 
vue. "I'd  meet  these  kind  of  putative  directors,  and  they'd 
say  to  me,  'You  must  be  my  Violet!'  I'd  go,  'What  the  fuck 
do  you  mean,  your  Violet?'  I  found  it  so  humorless,"  she 
says,  pronouncing  the  last  word  as  if  it  were  the  world's 
greatest  indictment. 

"There  was  no  doubt 
that  Emma  was  going 
to  go  the  distance,"  re- 
members friend  and  fel- 
low Footlighter  Stephen 
Fry.  "In  fact,  we  used 
to  write  sketches  to  be 
in,  and  we  always  had 
a  private  joke  because 
the  surname  of  whoev- 
er it  was  she  was  play- 
ing would  be  Talented. 
Our  nickname  for  her 
was  Emma  Talented." 

"She  has  a  marvel- 
ous, bawdy  sense  of  hu- 
mor," says  Sir  Anthony 
Hopkins. 

"It's  a  British  sense 
of  humor,"  adds  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,  who 
starred  with  her  in  Ju- 
nior. 

"She  does  make  you 
laugh— that's  a  big  plus," 
says  James  Ivory,  who 
directed  her  and  Hop- 
kins in  Howards  End,  for 
which  she  won  the  1992 
Academy  Award  for  best  actress, 
and  The  Remains  of  the  Day,  for 
which  she  was  again  nominated, 
the  same  year  she  received  a  nom- 
ination for  best  supporting  actress 
in  In  the  Name  of  the  Father.  "I've 
known  several  other  actors  who 
are  very  big  stars  who  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  situation  that  she 
was— they  did  not  go  to  big  En- 
glish drama  schools,  and  they  start- 
ed out  as  comics.  One  of  them  is 
Maggie  Smith.  Another  is  Hugh 
Grant.  That's  where  they  began.  It 
gives  them  a  kind  of  confidence. 
They  can  really  think  on  their  feet 
in  a  wonderful  way." 


sentence 
Gaulier. 


CARRINGTON 

"Not  even  a  grain  of  failure  in  any  sense  could  be  attributed  to  Emma  in  any  of 
this,"  insists  Kenneth  Branagh  about  the  breakup  of  their  marriage. 


"I'm  steering 

into  a 
calmer  place. 

Despite  the  pain, 
one  comes 
through  it" 


hough  you've  made  a  name  for  yourself  in 
these  stately  Merchant  Ivory  dramas,"  I  tell 
Thompson,  "I  think  the  secret  to  your  por- 
trayals has  always  been  in  your  eyes.  You've 
got  the  corneas  of  a  clown." 

"I  did  a  very  interesting  course  in  Paris 
once,"  she  begins,  then  pauses  and  laughs  at 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  "Now,  that's  a 
I  did  this  French  course  with  this  clown,  Philippe 
I  learned  the  notion  about  three  very  particu- 
lar disciplines  that  he'd  invented,  which  were  Tragedians, 
Clowns,  and  Buffoons.  His  notion  was  that  the  Tragedians 

play  to  the  gods.  The 
Buffoons  were  sort  of 
the  subhumans— sort  of 
the   people    from   the 
swamps  or  the  leper  col- 
onies who  were  brought 
in  to  amuse  la  jeunesse 
doree  and  who  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  and,  there- 
fore,  whose   gift   was 
parody.  They  always  trod 
a  very  fine  line  because 
they  were  brought  in  to 
be  grotesque,  but  if  they 
went  over  the  line,  they 
would  lose  their  lives. 
.  .  .  Then  there  were  the 
Clowns.  Clowns  are  be- 
tween the  two.  They  play 
to  the  heart.  That  made 
so  much  sense  to  me. 
If  you  take  it  out  of 
that  specific  context  and 
you  think  about  artists— 
a  writer  or  a  painter  or 
a  composer  or  a  poet— 
in  some  ways  you  can 
absolutely  associate  that 
with  playing  to  the  gods, 
whatever    that    might 
mean.  There  is  a  sense  of  the  sub- 
lime there.  We  don't  really  do  the 
grotesques  anymore,  the  sort  of  freak 
shows.  It's  very  ancient,  but  it's 
still  a  part  of  our  nature.  Maybe 
it's  rock  'n'  roll.  Maybe  it's  the 
tabloid  press.  Maybe  it's  daytime  talk 
shows.  Maybe  that's  what  it  is,  but 
there  is  something  necessary  about 
it.  That  middle  ground— this  clown- 
ing—is very  interesting.  It's  very 
.  .  .  humane.  The  really  good  clown 
comes  on  and  fails  miserably.  Just 
by  coming  on,  a  clown  makes  peo- 
ple laugh,  because  you're  saying,  'I 
shouldn't  be  here  at  all.  I  can't  do 
this.'  It's  about  failing.  It's  wonderful, 
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"I  could  hear  the 

)und  of  knuckles  scraping 

against  concrete  as  the 

British  press  left  my  flat  and 

headed  for  Hampstead," 

says  Hugh  Grant  of  the  scandal 

foBo>ying  Thompson's 

separation  from  Branagh. 


BHiHI 


same  wa 


-I  tend  to  represent 
nen.  I'm  sexual  in  the 
y  that  Tony  Hopkins  is. 


Laughter  is 
a  celebration  of  our 
failings.  That  s 
what  clowns  are  for. 
And  that's  what 
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because  laughter  is  a  celebration  of  all  our  failings— that 
recognition  that  we  are  not  gods,  that  we  are  human.  That's 
what  downs  are  for.  That's  why  they  are  important.  And 
that's  definitely  what  I  am." 

"One  of  my  favorite  performances  of  Emma's  was  as 
the  Fool  in  King  Lear"  Kenneth  Branagh  says,  remem- 
bering their  younger  days  as  members  of  the  Renaissance 
Theatre  Company.  He  is  taking  a  break  in  his  production 
office  outside  London,  where  he  is  planning  his  film  ver- 
sion of  Hamlet,  in  which  Ophelia  will  be  played  by  Kate 
Winslet,  who  portrays  Marianne  Dashwood  in  Sense  and 
Sensibility.  "She  was  absolutely  magnificent— one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  acting  I've  ever  seen.  She  obviously  does 
have  a  very  sharp  sense  of  comedy— but  also  of  pathos." 

"I  was  brought  up  by  actors,  and  one  learned  that  the 
important  thing  really  is  to  have  a  laugh,"  Thompson  in- 
sists. "My  father  was  terribly  ill  almost  all  my  life.  He 
had  his  first  heart  attack  when  he  was  35  and  I  was  6  or 
7.  He  had  a  blood  condition  and  died  when  he  was  52." 
She  smiles  at  some  private  memory  of  her  father,  Eric 
Thompson,  the  writer  and  narrator  of  the  popular  BBC 
children's  television  show  The  Magic  Roundabout,  as  well 
as  a  successful  West  End  director  of  Alan  Ayckbourn 
comedies.  Her  mother  is  the  actress  Phyllida  Law,  who 
appeared  as  Ursula  opposite  Thompson's  Beatrice  in 
Branagh's  spirited  film  version  of  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing. "He  was  ill  all  the  way  through,  but  somehow  it  was 
the  way  my  parents  dealt  with  that— the  humor  which  they 
brought  to  the  situation.  My  uncle  also  was  very  ill,  be- 
cause he  had  a  serious  car  accident  when  he  was  about 
25.  He  lived  with  us  and  was  like  my  third  parent.  He 
was  gay  and  didn't  really  come  out  until  he  was  about 
44.  He  was  one  of  the  funniest  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  died  when  he  was  51  of  a  brain  hemorrhage.  I 
was  brought  up  by  very  witty  people  who  were  dealing 
with  quite  difficult  things— disease  and  death.  ...  I  was 
brought  up  by  people  who  tended  to  giggle  at  funerals.  If 
you  want  the  tone  of  my  family,  it's  very  Sydney  Smith— 
the  18th-century  writer.  Very  ironic— always  a  sense  of 
poking  fun  at  himself,  yet  there  is  also  a  tremendous  hu- 
manity and  kindness  to  it.  It's  incredibly  broad-shoul- 
dered, that  view  of  life." 


THE  REMAINS 

OF  THE  DAY 

"There  was  no  doubt 

that  Emma  was  going  to  go 

the  distance,"  remembers 

Cambridge  friend  Stephen  Fry. 

"Our  nickname  for  her 

was  Emma  Talented." 


o  you  think  it's  rude  to  keep  the  Oscar  in 
the  lawy?"  Thompson  asks  me  when  I 
pay  her  a  visit  at  her  home  in  Hampstead, 
which  is  located  on  the  same  suburban  block 
where  she  spent  her  childhood.  A  modest, 
red-brick  semi-detached  in  the '  less  posh 
section  of  town— she  even  has  to  park  her 
1969  MGB  GT  at  the  curb-this  is  not  the 
home  one  would  imagine  for  an  Academy  Award  winner. 
She's  caught  me,  however,  in  the  downstairs  bathroom 
staring  at  the  golden  statue,  which  stands  on  the  back  of 
the  toilet.  "I  just  think  it  looks  nice  in  that  room."  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  Oscar  are  20  suggestions  by  Sydney  Smith 
on  how  to  keep  your  spirits  up.  Number  12:  Avoid  poet- 
ry, dramatic  presentations  (except  comedy),  music,  serious 
novels,  melancholy,  sentimental  (Continued  on  page  142) 
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Billionaire  kirk  kerkorian 

in  Las  Vegas  at  the  opening  of  his 

iYfGM  Grand  Hotel,  1993.  ' 

Inset:  kerkprian  vvijh  Vegas  showgirls, 

1 968,  He  is  o%ir  coiiinared 

to  Hofw%d  Hughes  for  his  wealth, 


th  and.'for  his  near- 
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In  Hollywood  as  on  Wall  Street,  Las  Vegas  billionaire 
a£*#      Kirk  Kerkorian  is  controversial  and  mysterious.  Did  he  destroy 

MGM/UA  or  save  it?  How  did  he  lose  control  of  his 

10  investments  with  a  single  phone  call  from  a  mobster? 

And  why  is  he  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  gain 

ontrol  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation?  CHARLES  FLEMING 

les  the  legendary  high-stakes  gambler  and  former  aviator 

'io  parks  his  own  car  at  his  $1  billion  MGM  Grand  Hotel 
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he  MGM  Grand  Ho- 
tel and  Casino  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  the 
world,  a  30-story  emer- 
ald-green grotesquerie, 
gaudy  even  by  Las  Ve- 
gas standards.  It  has 
more  than  5,000  guest 
rooms,  which  means 
you  could  sleep  in  a  dif- 
ferent room  every  night 
for  1314  years  without 
ever  sleeping  in  the 
same  one  twice.  Em- 
ploying more  than 
7,000  workers,  it  stands 
on  112  acres  that  are 
densely  packed  with  a 
theme  park,  health  club,  eight  restau- 
rants, a  15,000-seat  sports  arena, 
171,500  square  feet  of  gaming  areas. 
Las  Vegas's  only  monorail,  and  an 
animatronic  homage  to  MGM's  most 
famous  movie,  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 

The  owner  of  this  extravaganza,  sit- 
ting quietly  in  one  of  his  restaurants, 
ordering  a  second  J&B  on  the  rocks, 
and  choosing  the  fish,  looks  like  just 
another  Las  Vegas  medium  to  high 
roller:  black  slacks,  black  loafers,  white 
shirt  without  a  tie.  and  a  light  wind- 
breaker.  No  jewelry.  He  keeps  a  Timex, 
without  the  band,  in  his  pocket.  His 
presence  is  not  commanding. 

Most  of  the  waiters  and  waitresses 
in  his  casino  and  hotel  don't  recog- 
nize him.  The  ones  that  do  seem  pained 
by  his  nonchalance.  "He  comes  in  from 
tennis,  for  lunch,  still  in  his  tennis 
clothes.  All  sweaty  and  stuff,"  says 
one  MGM  Grand  waiter. 

That  unassuming  manner  masks  a 
legendary  determination.  At  age  78, 
Kirk  Kerkorian  has  owned  airlines, 
the  MGM  and  United  Artists  movie 
studios,  and  a  slew  of  hotel-casinos. 
Right  now,  he  is  in  dogged  pursuit  of 
a  new  prize:  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, America's  third-largest  automak- 
er. With  $1.3  billion  tied  up  in  Chrysler 
stock,  a  failed  takeover  attempt  already 
behind  him,  and  the  company  bunkered 
against  another  assault,  Kerkorian  re- 
fuses to  give  up  the  chase. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  Kerko- 
rian has  come  to  resemble  a  carica- 
ture of  himself,  as  if  somehow  his 
countenance  had  merged  with  that 
of  the  iion  on  his  beloved  MGM 
o.  His  sweeping  mane  and  fero- 
ciou:  .-arching  eyebrows  are  gray.  His 


intense  dark-brown  eyes,  set  in  a 
deeply  creased  face,  seem  to  have 
stared  down  too  many  competitors  un- 
der too  much  desert  sun,  though  they 
often  preside  over  a  wide,  loopy  smile. 
His  ears  are  a  cartoonist's  dream. 
Years  of  tennis  and  daily  three-mile 
runs  have  kept  his  5-foot- 11 -inch  frame 
light  and  fit.  On  his  feet,  he  looks  15 
years  younger  than  he  is. 

Although  Forbes  calls  Kerkorian  the 
31st-richest  man  in  America,  he  trav- 
els without  an  entourage.  He  parks 
his  own  car,  instead  of  using  the  valet, 
at  his  $1  billion  hotel.  He  pays  for 
dinner  out  of  a  fold  of  cash  wrapped 
around  a  couple  of  credit  cards,  se- 
cured by  a  paper  clip.  True,  the  for- 
mer aviator  has  always  had  a  personal 
plane  or  jet— although  he  hasn't  pilot- 
ed himself  in  more  than  10  years  and 
misses  it.  He  uses  a  193-foot  luxury 
yacht,  the  October  Rose,  as  his  office 
when  he  travels  on  business  and  as  his 
hotel  room  when  he  travels  for  fun. 

He  avoids  the  limelight.  Almost  al- 
lergic to  the  press,  he  has  not  sat  for 
an  on-the-record  interview  since  1971. 
He  paid  Barbra  Streisand  $20  million 
to  inaugurate  the  MGM  Grand  with 
two  New  Year's  Eve  shows.  It  was  the 
social  event  of  the  1994  Vegas  season. 
Everyone  was  there:  Alec  Baldwin 
and  Kim  Basinger,  Mike  Myers,  An- 
dre Agassi,  Sydney  Pollack,  Prince 
everyone  except  Kerkorian,  that  is. 

Those  who  know  Kerkorian  know 
him  as  soft-spoken,  gentle,  and,  above 
all,  a  "gentleman."  The  word  is  used 
over  and  over  by  Alan  Ladd  Jr., 
who  ran  Kerkorian's  declining  MGM 
and  UA  studios,  by  actress  Priscil- 
la  Presley,  who  dated  Kerkori- 
an in  the  late  1970s,  by  Maureen 
Donaldson,  who  was 
Cary  Grant's  girl- 
friend when  Grant 
and  Kerkorian  were 
close  friends.  Even  for- 
mer Hollywood  mogul 
Jerry  Weintraub,  who 
was  fired  by  Kerkori- 
an as  chairman  of  UA, 
calls  him  "a  terrific  guy. 
A  wonderful  guy."  Adds 
George  Mason,  a  Los 
Angeles  attorney  and 
fellow  Armenian-Amer- 
ican who  has  known 
Kerkorian  since  the  late 
1950s,    "He's   the   most 


deferential  guy  I've  ever  known.' 
One  man  who  does  not  describi 
Kirk  Kerkorian  as  deferential  or  a  gen 
tleman  is  Chrysler  chairman  Rober 
Eaton.  Last  fall  he  told  a  reporter 
"Mr.  Kerkorian  has  absolutely  de 
stroyed  two  companies:  Columbi; 
Pictures  and  MGM/UA.  It  would  b«- 
a  tragedy  to  let  him  and  his  group  d( 
that  to  Chrysler." 

But  Kerkorian  is  a  hard  man  to  stop ( 
As  Vegas  bakes  in  100-degree  hea 
and  Kerkorian's  many,  many  cusl 
tomers  throw  their  money  into  slo 
machines  and  onto  blackjack  tables 
he  finishes  his  scotch  and  orders  vanil 
la  ice  cream  for  dessert,  shrugginj 
off  his  remarkable  run  of  good  for 
tune.  Unlike  Howard  Hughes— 1( 
whom  Kerkorian  is  often  comparec 
for  his  wealth  and  near-reclusive  shy 
ness— he  didn't  inherit  a  fortune  fronr 
his  father.  "I'm  just  a  poor  kid  fron 
Fresno  who  got  lucky,"  he  says. 

Like  everything  about  Kerkorian 
that  statement  is  disarming,  but  als<» 
disingenuous. 

By  the  time  Kerkor  Kerkorian 
was  four,  in  1921,  his  fathen 
an  illiterate  Armenian  immii 
grant,  had  become  a  lane 
baron  in  California's  greaJ 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Reckonec 
by  some  to  be  a  millionaires 
Ahron  Kerkorian  owned  hun; 
dreds  of  acres  of  ranchlanc 
and  grape  orchards  in  Delano,  Fresi 
no,  Clovis,  and  Parlier.  His  son  hai 
described  him  as  the  toughest  mai 
he  ever  knew.  Aram  Betkijian,  wh( 
sold  newspapers  with  young  Kerkon 
remembers  Ahron  as 


In  1970  the  government  would 

not  let  Kerkorian  (below, 

right)  make  a  public  offering  of 

shares  in  his  hotel  company 

because  of  suspected  Mob  ties. 

To  pay  off  loans  coming  due 

he  was  forced  to  sell  controlling 

interests  in  his  Flamingo 

(inset)  and  International  Hotels 

in  Las  Vegas  to  Hilton  Hotels 

heir  Barron  Hilton  (below,  left). 


^ifcorian  makes  these 
?e,  stupid  deals,  and  he 
ys  comes  out  richerr 


"a  big,  husky  man.  a  big,  rough  man 
who  didn't  take  anything  from  any- 
body." His  wife  was  "gentle,  small, 
very  sweet."  The  family  was  close- 
knit,  spoke  Armenian  at  home,  and 
socialized  principally  with  other  Ar- 
menian farm  families.  Kerkor,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  children,  greatly 
admired  his  older  brothers,  Nishon  and 
Art.  His  sister.  Rose,  is  the  namesake 
of  his  yacht. 

Born  into  wealth,  Kerkor  would 
also  experience  poverty.  By  1923,  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  failed  business  trans- 
actions, Ahron  was  broke.  His  lands 
were  foreclosed  or  sold  to  pay  debts. 
The  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
where,  in  one  rented  home  after  an- 
other, Ahron  tried  and  failed  at  vari- 
ous businesses.  But,  like  his  youngest 
son  after  him,  he  was  an  entrepreneur 
with  a  gambler's  nerve.  Within  two 
years,  Ahron  had  found  success  again, 
this  time  as  a  fruit  vendor  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

Still,  his  father's  difficulties  must 
have  left  a  deep  impression  on  Kerkor, 
soon  known  as  Kirk.  He  spent  his  child- 
hood contributing  to  the  family  finances 
by  hawking  newspapers,  caddying,  pick- 
ing melons  in  the  Fresno  fields,  work- 
ing in  Bakersfield  packinghouses,  and, 
at  one  point,  hauling  rocks  for  40 
cents  an  hour  at  the  grand  MGM  stu- 
dio—a studio  he  would  one  day  own. 

"We  ran  with  a  tough  bunch  of  kids," 
Betkijian  recalls.  "We'd  be  in  jail  if 
we'd  stayed  with  those  guys.  [Kirk] 
didn't  look  for  problems,  but  he  wasn't 
afraid  of  anything."  In  the  seventh 
grade.  Kirk  was  tossed  out  of  Foshay 
Junior  High  School  for  fighting  and 
sent  to  Jacob  Riis,  a  school  for  bad 
boys.  He  soon  dropped  out  altogeth- 
er and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
teens  working  odd  jobs  and  training 
for  a  career  as  a  boxer.  Kirk  had  a 
strong  right  arm,  which  he  hoped  would 
make  him  rich  and  famous.  Another 
childhood  friend,  Leo  Langlois,  re- 
members, "He'd  make  his  right  hand 
into  a  fist  and  say,  'Leo,  this  is  going 
to  bring  me  a  million  dollars  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.'" 

"He  got  into  boxing  because  they 
got  five  dollars  a  night— quite  a  bit  back 
then.  But  it  was  a  hard  way  to  earn 


it,"  says  Norm  Hungerford,  another 
childhood  friend. 

As  an  amateur,  Kirk  won  29  of  33 
bouts  and  earned  the  nickname  "Rifle 
Right  Kerkorian,"  according  to  his  bi- 
ographer, Dial  Torgerson.  He  saved 
money  to  buy  a  professional  boxer's 
license,  with  the  simple  ambitions,  he 
has  said,  of  having  enough  to  eat  and 
perhaps  owning  an  automobile. 

Hungerford  also  recalls  that  Kerko- 
rian loved  the  movies  and  used  to 
sneak  into  theaters  every  chance  he 
got.  Evidently  Kirk  fancied  himself  a 
young  Robert  Taylor.  When  he  and 
Hungerford  went  to  Sunday-night 
dances,  he  would  wear  a  black  felt 
hat  to  capitalize  on  his  resemblance 
to  the  movie  star. 

Every  interesting  life  has  its  defin- 
ing moment.  Kerkorian's  came 
in  the  fall  of  1939.  He  had 
worked  for  several  months  in- 
stalling heaters  with  a  Louisiana 
man  named  Ted  O'Flaherty. 
Every  day  at  lunchtime  O'Fla- 
herty would  take  flying  lessons. 
Kerkorian  would  sit  on  the 
ground  eating  his  paper-sack  lunch, 
wondering  what  O'Flaherty  got  out 
of  flying  and  politely  declining  his 
co-worker's  persistent  offers  to  take 
to  the  sky.  One1  day,  he  gave  in. 

He  never  looked  back.  He  imme- 
diately abandoned  his  boxing  plans 
and  returned  the  following  day  with 
a  fistful  of  his  hard-won  savings.  It 
took  him  less  than  two  years  to  get 
himself  hired  as  a  civilian  flight  in- 
structor. 

By  the  summer  of  1943,  he  was  a 
flight  captain  for  Britain's  Royal  Air 
Force  in  Canada.  (Like  many  adven- 
turous and  independent  American 
men  of  that  era,  he  flew  for  the 
R.A.F  to  make  money.)  Around  this 
time  he  married  a  dentist's  secretary, 
Hilda  Schmidt,  known  as  Peggy. 

Kerkorian  spent  most  of  World 
War  II  delivering  Canadian -built  Mos- 
quito bombers  to  England.  It  was 
solo  transatlantic  flying,  and  danger- 
ous, but  paid  an  extraordinary  salary 
for  the  time— $1,000  a  month  or  more. 
He  was  able  to  save  much  of  his  pay, 
and  after  the  war  was  over  he  began 


to  buy  military-surplus  junkers  that  ha 
been  left  in  remote  places,  fly  ther 
out,  and  sell  them. 

By  1947,  Kerkorian  had  $50,000  i 
the  bank.  He  used  it  to  purchase  th 
Los  Angeles  Air  Service,  which  owne 
three  planes,  and  began  ferrying  gan 
biers  to  Las  Vegas,  Reno,  and  the  hors 
track  at  Del  Mar.  He  plowed  hi 
profits  back  into  new  airplanes,  ir 
dulging  his  love  of  flying,  buildin 
his  business,  and— in  imitation  of  hi 
high-roller  passengers— gambling.  Lej 
end  holds  that  by  the  late  1950s 
was  not  unusual  for  him  to  win  c 
lose  $50,000  in  a  single  night.  Yearn 
later,  after  he  had  quit  the  casino; 
he  admitted  that  he'd  gambled  hea\ 
ily  for  25  years  without  ever  realll 
making  any  money  at  it. 

As  his  business  grew,  his  marriag 
failed.  He  and  Peggy  were  divorcee 
in  1951.  Three  years  later  he  marrie 
Jean  Maree  Hardy,  a  blonde  Las  W 
gas  showgirl.  Their  first  daughter,  Tr? 
cy,  was  born  in  1959.  Kerkorian  kepi 
building.  By  1962  his  charter-airlin 
business  boasted  its  first  jet,  a  refuu 
bished  DC-8.  Now  calling  the  comi 
pany  Trans  International  Airlines,  hJ 
flew  charter  groups  to  Hawaii  and  high 
priority  military  packages  around  thl 
world,  quadrupling  his  earnings  ii 
less  than  a  year. 

But  despite  his  success,  Kerkoriai 
was  at  an  impasse.  In  a  field  of  comi 
panies  that  were  becoming  giants,  hti 
didn't  have  sufficient  funds  to  grov 
bigger.  Demonstrating  a  finesse  tha< 
would  later  distinguish  many  of  his  buss 
ness  deals,  Kerkorian  sold  TIA  to  Studd 
baker  in  a  stock  swap  that  would  nei 
him  nearly  $1  million,  according  to  Dk 
Torgerson.  He  then  sold  his  Studd 
baker  stock  on  the  street  and  used  thli 
money  to  buy  his  airline  back  fron 
the  car-maker  for  $2.5  million.  Thet 
he  took  the  company  public,  paid  ol 
his  bank  loans,  and  covered  his  origji 
nal  cash  investment— while  retainin 
77  percent  ownership  of  the  airline. 

It  was  dazzling  deal-making.  Whe 
he  sold  the  bulk  of  his  TIA  stock  t 
Transamerica  in  1968,  he  netted  $8 
million.  By  the  time  he  sold  the  n 
mainder,  in  1969,  he  had  made  $10 
million.   Ron  Del  Guercio,  who  se 


fere  Armenians.  Wre  warriors.  We  doi 
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pposite  Kerkorian  throughout  the 
ransamerica  negotiations,  conclud- 
d,  "He's  got  ice  water  in  his  veins." 

Howard  Hughes  was  the  next  busi- 
essman  to  come  up  against  Kerko- 
ian's  sangfroid.  In  1968,  Kerkorian 
nnounced  plans  to  build  the  Inter- 
ational  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  Hughes, 
rtio  operated  out  of  the  Desert  Inn 
nd  owned  much  of  the  famed  Las 
regas  Strip,  was  outraged.  He  dis- 
atched  his  key  aide,  a  tough  ex- 
'.B.I.  agent  named  Robert  Maheu, 
3  scare  off  Kerkorian.  Maheu  first 
•ied  to  convince  Kerkorian  that  un- 
erground  atomic-weapon  tests  in 
Jevada  would  knock  down  any  build- 
lg  as  big  as  the  International.  (Hughes 
new  this  was  absurd,  though  he  was 
enuinely  terrified  of  radiation  fall- 
ut.)  The  threats,  though  not  physi- 
al,  gradually  "got  a  little  rougher." 
dl  the  while,  Maheu  says,  Kerkori- 
n  was  exceedingly  polite,  but  he 
wouldn't  budge." 

"Hughes  always  said,  'There's  not 

man  I  can't  buy  or  destroy,'"  Ma- 
eu  recalls.  But  as  Kerkorian's  resolve 
ardened,  Maheu  says,  Hughes's  ad- 
liration  increased:  "He'd  met  the  man 
e  couldn't  buy  or  destroy." 

Kerkorian's  company,  Tracy  In- 
estment— named  after  his  first- 
orn  daughter,  just  as  his  current  com- 
iany,  Tracinda,  and  his  charity  or- 
anization,  Lincy,  are  named  af- 
2T  Tracy  and  his  second  daughter, 
.inda— turned  its  original  $16.6 
nillion   International    Hotel   stake 


veup. 
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Kerkorian  in  the  Bahamas, 
1989.  An  avid  tennis 
player  at  age  78,  he  still  runs 
three  miles  every  day.  inset: 
Kerkorian's  yacht,  October  Rose, 
New  York  City,  1995.  He 
uses  it  as  an  office  and  as  a 
hotel  when  he  travels. 
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into  $180  million  in  less  than  five  years.  He 
would  use  this  fortune  to  make  a  second  fi- 
nancial assault:  on  Hollywood. 


SPOTLIGHT 


M 


GM,  the  "Ars  Gratia  Artis"  studio,  with 
.its  signature  roaring-lion  logo,  had  once 
claimed  to  contain  "more  stars  than  there  are 
in  the  heavens."  By  1969,  when  Kerkorian  be- 
gan acquiring  shares,  it  was  practically  de- 
funct. But  Kerkorian  was  not  interested  in  saving 
MGM  out  of  sentiment  or  for  art's  sake.  For 
him,  Hollywood  was  purely  business. 

In  1978,  expanding  his  movie-industry  port- 
folio, he  bought  25  percent  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures as  a  friendly  investor,  with  the  proviso 
that  he  not  increase  his  stake  beyond  that  lev- 
el for  at  least  three  years.  Two  years  later,  claim- 
ing Columbia  had  failed  to  "consult"  with 
him  as  per  their  agreement,  he  attempted  to 
do  just  that.  Columbia  subsequently  bought 
Kerkorian  out,  at  a  premium  it  had  set  when 
he  made  his  initial  investment.  Kerkorian's 
$43  million  had  turned  into  $134  million,  but 
Columbia  executives  and  board  members  would 
later  claim  that  Kerkorian  had  greenmailed  them. 

The  same  would  be  said  of  Kerkorian's  in- 
vestment in  Western  Air  Lines,  in  which  he 
had  begun  acquiring  stock  in  1968.  By  1976 
he  was  demanding  three  seats  on  the  board 
and  had  forced  out  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany. Management  decided  it  was  time  to  buy 
back  Kerkorian's  shares.  It  did  so,  but  at  18 
percent  above  market  price. 

Kerkorian's  explanation  is  that  the  compa- 
ny had  attached  a  right-of-first-refusal  clause 
to  his  shares,  which  prevented  him  from  sell- 
ing them  on  the  open  market  unless  Western 
passed.  His  critics  claim  that  he  threatened  to 
sell  his  shares  to  a  Western  competitor,  who 
was  willing  to  pay  the  premium.  The  green- 
mail  charge  has  dogged  Kerkorian  ever  since, 
and  some  assume  it  to  be  the  motive  behind 
all  his  investments,  even  though,  in  a  later, 
failed  takeover  attempt  on  Disney  with  in- 
vestor Saul  Steinberg,  Kerkorian  was  offered 
greenmail  and  refused  it.  Kerkorian  vehemently 
denies  all  greenmail  charges. 

Kerkorian's  investment  in  MGM— and  later 
in  Dnited  Artists,  the  studio  founded  by 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  D.  W. 
Griffith,  and  Mary  Pickford— is  what  made 
him  a  billionaire.  But  Kerkorian  never  as- 
sumed the  trappings  of  a  Hollywood  mogul. 
He  neither  tried  to  learn  the  movie  business 
nor  seemed  to  enjoy  its  glamour.  Alan  Ladd 
Jr.,  who  worked  for  Kerkorian  as  a  movie 
executive  from  1985  to  1988,  says  Kerkorian 
occupied  a  tiny  office,  and.  though  he  loved 
going  to  the  movies,  he  didn't  read  scripts, 
ciitend  meetings,  view  rough  cuts,  or  even 
take  part  in  screenings  (Continued  on  page  146) 


An  Oval  Room 
with  a  View 


here  is  a  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  White  House  called  the  Yellow  Oval  Room, 
and  I  gather  that  this  remains  President  Reagan's  favorite 
place  in  the  great  house  that  we  have  both  been  privileged  to 
inhabit.  I  bring  this  up  because  the  Yellow  Oval  Room,  more 
than  any  other  place  in  this  magnificent  old  building,  best  sums 
up  Ronald  Reagan's  greatest  gift  to  us  as  President-the  way 
his  own  unwavering  hopefulness  reminded  us  that  optimism  is 
one  of  our  most  fundamental  virtues. 

No  one  room  could  better  represent  what  Americans  love 
about  President  Reagan.  We  remember  the  sunniness  of  his 
temperament  during  eight  years  in  office:  the  room's  color 
gives  it  a  steady  glow  during  clear  days  and  stormy  ones 
alike.  Its  view  is  expansive.  From  it,  you  can  see  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  the  Washington  Monument,  the  broad  Potomac, 
even  the  foothills  of  Virginia.  The  landscape  conveys  a  sense 
that  the  possibilities  of  America  go  on  forever.  President 
Reagan  had  that  gift,  too. 

As  President,  Ronald  Reagan  made  us  feel  that  he  gen- 
uinely liked  Americans.  I  imagine  that  what  he  enjoyed  most 
about  this  room  is  that  the  view  is  not  limited  to  the  monuments. 

From  its  window,  you  can  also  see  families  walking  along  the 
Mall,  people  driving  to  work  along  Constitution  Avenue,  chil- 
dren playing  softball  on  the  Ellipse.  And  they  can  look  up  from 
what  they  are  doing  and  almost  see  inside  a  bit,  too.  The  Yellow 
Oval  Room,  located  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  ringed  by 
the  Truman  Balcony,  is  where  your  gaze  falls  naturally  if  you're 
looking  at  the  White  House  from  the  south.  In  that  way,  this 
room  represents  something  unique  about  the  American  sense 
of  democracy.  It  is  situated  in  such  a  way  that  we— voters  and 
Presidents— can  keep  one  another  always  in  mind. 

As  he  turns  85,  President  Reagan  is  still  very  much  in  our 
minds.  And  though  he's  been  back  in  California  for  a  few 
years  now,  I  think  a  little  of  his  hopeful  exuberance  stayed 
behind  in  the  Yellow  Oval  Room  to  cheer  his  fellow  citizens— 
indoors  and  out.  —PRESIDENT  CLINTON 
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not  quite  wome 
Claire  Danes,  16^ 
Christina  Ricci,  15, 
inhabit  the  evanescent 
realm  of  the  ingenue. 

DAVID  SEIDNER 
captures  their  purity 
and  power 
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EADING 
LADIES 


Adiiums  Family 

heirloom  Christina 

Ricci,  photographed 

in  New  York  City, 

November  1995. 

Opposite.  Claire 

Danes,  who  starred 

in  Little  Women 

and  the  TV  series 

My  So-Called  Life, 

photographed  in 

Culver  City, 

November  1995. 
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.n  an  age  when  Inform 
Innocence,  and  mass  is  trouncing^^STthe  ingenue  has 
become  an  endangered  species.  Do  not  confuse  her  with 
'the  lollipop  Lolita.  who's  been  in  stock  since  Salome.  Do 
not  mistake,  her  for  those  sad.  static  Madonnas  in  Young 
Turk,  mean-street  movies.  This  girl  is  magic,  the  spell  she 
qasts  valutas,  elju.x.  Though' the  feminist  may  disinherit  her 
and  the  plus wright  forget,  her  lines,  we  want  her  back. 

And  she  has  come  back;;.;the  'only  .way  she  can:  younger. 
Take  Claire  Da~r!e%.  the  "l&^par-old  New  York-born  ac- 
ifes§  with  the  'opening-night  .name,  who  is  currently  film- 
liet  (Shakespeare's)  iiV'.Mexico  City.  :<V\s  Angela  on 
visioil  'sune^  -M\ ,  So-Called  Life,  '-Danes  was  a 
',Hj'kc'.ss  one,  minute,  plain  as  porridge  the  next. 


'.title  Women,  her  deathbed  scene  scaled  transcende 
talisl  heights.  But  then,  the  ingenue  has  always  had  ol 
erworldly  powers  (Colette  likened  Gigi  to  an  archangel 
Fifteen -year-old  Christina  Ricci.  raised  in  New  Jersey,  hi 
founded  her  career  on  the  afterlife  and  other-life.  Slarrir 
in  this  spring's  The  Last  of  the  High  Kings  and  now  ; 
work  on  the  remake  of  That  Dam  Cat,  she  made  her  fir: 
splash  at  10  in  Mermaids.  Then  came  Wednesday.  As  th 
Addams  Family's  innocent  savant.  Ricci  did  deadpan  b 
way  of  Derrida.  From  there  it  was  only  a  growth  spui 
to  Kat.  Casper  the  Friendly  Ghost's  soul  male.  Perhar 
the  match  was  inspired  by  their  incandescent  forehead: 
It's  not  easy  finding  young  men  equal  to  the  light  in  the> 
girls'  eyes.  —LAURA  jacoi 


The  mgenue  has  always 
had  otherworldly  powers 


iOUNTAINS 
OF  YOUTH 


Claire  Danes's  next 

project  is  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

with  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 

out  this  fall.  Left, 

Christina  Ricci,  who  stars 

opposite  Gabriel  Byrne 

in  this  spring's  T)\e  Last  of 

the  High  Kings. 


A  CONNECTICUT 

YANKEE 

GOES  TO  COURT 


On  May  4,  as  the  cameras 
clicked  and  onlookers 
screamed,  "Why  did  nwdn    j 
it?.-'  Kelly,  finally  back 
from  Europe,  was  csturliil 
in  shackles  into  Stamford 
Superior  Court  by  Fairfiel 
CMINl  sheriffs  de" 
Inset:  this  photo  of  Kelly  on 
the  lam  in  Europe  with  his 
girlfriend.  Elisabet  Jansson, 
and  his  father,  Joe  Kelly 
(left),  was  entered  as  evidence. 
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He  looks  so  sure.  His  smile  is  wide,  the  easy,  careless 
grin  of  a  teenager.  He  is  good-looking,  clean-cut 
despite  the  dusting  of  stubble  on  his  chin- the  proud  badge 
of  manhood  of  most  boys  his  age.  He  is  standing  very 
straight,  and  though  his  155-pound,  five-foot-nine-inch  frame 
appears  slight,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  his  coach  says 
he  often  overpowers  larger  opponents.  Smiling  for  the 
camera,  he  is  brimming  with  confidence.  On  February  6, 
1986,  Alex  Kelly— 18-year-old  honor  student,  football  star, 
and  co-captain  of  the  Darien  High  wrestling  team- 
got  his  picture  in  his  hometown  paper.  It  is  this  image 
which  has  haunted  the  town  for  nearly  a  decade. 

By  Darien  standards,  Alex  Kelly 
couldn't  have  been  more  typical. 
He  was  an  outgoing  and  person- 
able kid  whose  parents  are  well 
known   in   their   wealthy   Con- 
necticut suburb.  His  father,  Joe 
Kelly,  54  now,  is  a  strong,  brood- 
ing man  who  built  his  contract- 
ing business  from  nothing.  His 
attractive  blonde  mother,  Melanie, 
also  54,  volunteers  with  the  Ju- 
nior League.  The  Kellys  have  lived 
in  Darien  for  more  than  30  years.  Their  lovely  yellow  house 
is  set  back  on  several  acres  on  Christie  Hill  Road,  and  they 
own  a  substantial  amount  of  local  real  estate  with  a  net  val- 
ue estimated  in  the  millions. 

In  the  article  which  accompa- 
nied   the    photograph    of    Alex 
Kelly,  he  is  described  as  a  success 
story  who  maintained  an  undefeat- 
ed wrestling  record,  earned  A- 
minus   grades,   and  broke   the 
"magic  1,000  mark"  on  his  S.A.T's. 
An  admiring  classmate  called  Alex 
"a  model  student-athlete."  The  drug 
dependency  that  had  sidelined  him 
during  an  earlier  season  rates  only 
a  brief  mention.  No  doubt  Alex's 
high-school  wrestling  coach  and 
English  teacher,  Jeff  Bouvier— 
who  wrote  the  story  for  the 
Darien  News-Review— was  hop- 
ing that  this  problem  was  far 
behind  his  protege. 

Not  every  town  could  so 


Nine  years  ago,  charged  with  the  rape  of  two  teenage  girls,  Darien 

golden  boy  Alex  Kelly  disappeared  into  the  glanlorous  playgrounds  of  Europe, 

with  the  F.B.I,  and  a  bounty  hunter  on  his  trail  as  he  sided  at 

Chamonix  and  windsurfed  in  Sweden.  In  the  wake  of  Kelly's  surrender  last 

January,  JENNET  CONANT  dissects  the  terrible  dilemma  of 

his  wealthy,  prominent  parents  af  their  prodigal  son  finally  goes  on  trial 


easily  embrace  a  high-school  student  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  four  months  of  rehabilitation  for  an  alleged  co- 
caine habit  financed  by  the  theft  of  a  reported  $100,000 
worth  of  property  from  neighboring  homes  during  his  ju- 
nior year.  But  Darien,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  residen- 
tial communities  in  the  country  since  the  1950s,  is  blessed 
with  magnanimity,  and  so  much  more:  country  clubs, 
rolling  green  estates,  an  enviable  public-school  system,  and 
a  disproportionately  high  number  of  representatives  in  Who's 
Who.  A  corporate  haven  just  minutes  from  Stamford  and 
38  miles  northeast  of  Manhattan,  Darien  is  home  to 
wealthy  executives,  such  as  retired  IBM  chairman  Frank 
Cary.  Also  in  residence  is  the  writer  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
bergh, who  lived  on  Contentment  Island  with  her  late  hus- 
band in  the  era  when  the  members-only  attitude  that  once 
characterized  Darien  was  broached  in  Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment. The  1947  film  dramatized  the  kind  of  unwritten 
covenant  that  once  prohibited  real-estate  sales  to  Jews.  While 
Darien  is  no  longer  a  closed  community  in  this  sense,  it 
remains  rich,  white,  and  reticent. 

Alex  Kelly's  "problem,"  as  it  was  primly  described  in 
the  article,  is  hardly  unusual  here.  Fairfield  County  has 
always  been  known  regionally  for  drinking  of  the 
Cheeveresque,  pool-hopping  variety.  In  the  60s,  the 
town's  reputation  was  blackened  after  an  incident  in 
which  two  teenagers  were  killed  driving  home  from  a 
party  where  some  local  parents  had  served  alcohol. 
Drugs  have  now  replaced  booze  as  inevitably  as  Jeep 
Wagoneers  have  supplanted  the  old  woodies  that  once 
met  the  six  o'clock  train  from  the  city.  But  the  town 
has  usually  managed  to  keep  these  matters  private,  like 
the  stately  homes  secreted  behind  the  ancient  oaks. 


The  glowing  story  on  Alex  Kelly's  wrestling 
comeback  was  just  days  old  on  Februarj 
20,  1986,  when  the  high-school  star  made 
the  papers  again.  This  time,  Alex  Kell> 
was  charged  with  raping  two  teenage 
girls  in  two  separate  and  equally  brutal 
incidents,  on  February  10  and  14.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sketchy  details  provided 
by  the  police,  both  attacks  took  place  iw 
cars.  The  first  victim,  a  16-year-old  Darien  girl,  did  not 
immediately  file  charges.  The  second,  a  17-year-old  girl 
from  Stamford,  filed  a  police  complaint  saying  she  was 
assaulted  by  Kelly  in  Darien  at  about  one  a.m.  on  Friday. 
February  14,  Valentine's  Day. 

Kelly  was  arrested  at  10  a.m.  that  morning  as  he  drove 
away  from  his  house.  The  officers  in  charge,  Darien  detec- 
tive Ronald  Bussell  and  lieutenant  Hugh  McManus,  were 
investigating  the  incident  involving  the  Darien  girl.  Kelly,  iro 
red  sweater  and  gray  slacks,  was  arraigned  in  Stamford  Su- 
perior Court  five  days  later.  He  pleaded  "not  guilty"  to  two 
counts  of  first-degree  sexual  assault  and  one  each  of  un- 
lawful restraint  and  threatening.  He  was  also  charged  with, 
and  pleaded  "not  guilty"  to,  the  first  rape— as  well  as  pos- 
session of  marijuana  and  violation  of  probation. 

Before  his  arrest,  Kelly  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  school 
bus  which  was  taking  Darien  High's  wrestling  team  to  its 
championship  meet,  the  Fairfield  County  Interscholastic  Ath- 
letic Conference  in  Wilton,  Connecticut.  The  night  before, 
the  FC.I.A.C.  coaches  had  seeded  Kelly  first  in  his  weight 
class.  His  trademark  move  was  called  the  "guillotine." 

"The  coaches  were  all  just  in  awe  of  him,"  says  Jeff 
Bouvier,  sounding  almost  wistful.  "Wrestling  is  one  of  the 
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Darien  High  School- 
attended  In  kell) 
and  one  of  the  alleged 
victim*.  To  avoid 
controversy,  rttc  school 
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Vle\  Kulh  — h«„ 
student  and  siisncctetK  C. 
rapist-  -with  his 
wrestling  team  in  l°86. 


nost  demanding  sports,  and  some  people  approach  it  in- 
ellectually,  and  some  people  on  a  more  primal  level.  Alex 
vas  more  the  latter." 

When  Kelly  failed  to  show  for  the  meet,  Bouvier  was 
breed  to  forfeit  the  match.  He  was  furious— until  a  reporter 
nformed  him  of  the  arrest.  After  the  tournament,  he  stopped 
)y  the  Kelly  home  and  heard  what  had  happened  from  Joe 
Celly.  "I'll  never  forget  the  look  on  Mr.  Kelly's  face  that 
light,"  Bouvier  recalls.  "He  was  really  heartbroken." 

"The  Kellys  have  never  taken  this  any  way  except  to  their 
learts,"  says  Michael  "Mickey"  Sherman,  the  ambitious  Stam- 
brd  lawyer  retained  following  Alex's  arrest.  After  talking  to 
Uex,  Sherman  found  his  version  of  events  credible.  "He 
aid  it  was  consensual  sex.  He  was  upset  and  concerned. 
ie  was  more  in  tune  with  everything  that  was  going  on 
han  most  young  people  his  age  would  have  been." 

When  Kelly  missed  the  weigh-in  before  the  competition, 
,ome  of  his  teammates  thought  he  had  probably  gotten 
ligh  and  blown  off  the  meet.  Still,  many  of  his  fellow  ath- 
etes  were  shocked  and  thought  the  arrest  a  terrible  mis- 
ake.  A  lot  of  Kelly's  friends  resented  the  lurid  connection 
hat  was  being  made  between  his  athletic  ability  and  the 
iccusation  of  rape.  "Because  Alex  wrestled  with  such  de- 
ermination,  he  outclassed  people,"  says  his  teammate  John 
lisley,  who  was  a  close  friend.  "He  was  a  very  competi- 
ive  kid,  but  he  didn't  have  a  mean  streak  in  him." 

In  the  weeks  following  Kelly's  arrest,  Darien  students  and 
)arents  debated  whether  the  handsome  boy  who  had  gotten 
lis  picture  in  the  paper  was  capable  of  rape.  Or  whether 
wo  girls  could  have  somehow  invited  this  kind  of  trouble. 
Po  most,  it  seemed  unthinkable  that  Kelly,  the  coolest  kid  at 
Darien  High,  could  commit  rape.  Why?  He  was  always  sur- 


rounded by  admiring  girls,  and  for  the  past  several  months 
he  had  been  going  out  with  Amy  Molitar,  a  beautiful  blonde 
in  the  class  below  him.  Many  also  wondered  why  the  girls 
had  been  allowed  to  stay  out  so  late  on  school  nights.  Both 
alleged  rapes  followed  teenage  drinking  parties  where  drugs 
were  also  most  likely  present.  Where  were  their  parents?  From 
Post  Corner  Pizza  to  the  Darien  Sport  Shop,  where,  since 
grade  school,  Alex  Kelly  and  his  two  brothers  had  been  out- 
fitted in  blue  blazers  and  khakis,  Darien  mulled  it  over. 

Although  almost  no  information  about  the  alleged  at- 
tacks was  released  by  the  police,  details  quickly  circulated. 
The  Darien  girl  was  from  a  well-to-do  family  and  knew 
Kelly  both  as  a  close  neighbor  and  from  school.  Her  old- 
er sister  was  in  his  class.  She  told  police  that  she  had  been 
hesitant  about  reporting  the  assault  because  Alex  had 
threatened  to  hurt  her  if  she  told  anyone.  When  her  fa- 
ther found  out  what  had  happened,  he  informed  Joe  Kel- 
ly that  his  daughter  would  press  charges. 

After  spending  17  days  in  jail,  Alex  Kelly  was  freed  on 
a  $200,000  bond,  which  his  parents  raised  by  putting  up 
their  house,  then  valued  at  more  than  $450,000,  as  collat- 
eral. Although  many  people  in  town  were  inclined  to  give 
Kelly  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  the  school  asked  his  parents 
to  keep  him  home.  The  victim  told  friends  she  was  terrified 
of  running  into  him.  Yet,  insisting  on  his  innocence,  Kelly 
returned.  Velma  Saire,  a  former  principal  of  Darien  High 
School,  told  a  local  paper,  "He  came  back  once  not  long  af- 
terwards and  walked  into  the  cafeteria  when  the  sister  of  one 
of  the  alleged  victims  was  having  lunch.  She  freaked  out." 

Stories  about  the  alleged  rapes  and  Kelly's  past  record 
were  splashed  all  over  the  Connecticut  papers.  Before  Kel- 
ly was  released  from  jail,  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Bruce 
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Joe  andjMdanfe  Keilv  used  their  halPa-nijtlioh- 
loHar >oniejHti#54&mtie 
I  lill  Road  as  cot&terai Tor  their  son's  bat! 
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Hudock  upgraded  two  counts  of  unlawful  restraint  to  two 
counts  of  first-degree  kidnapping,  which  carry  a  maximum 
jail  term  of  50  years.  He  also  alleged  in  court  that  Kelly 
had  choked  the  two  victims  during  what  he  described  as 
"brutal  assaults."  Despite  the  Kellys'  popularity,  people  be- 
gan to  whisper  that  there  were  problems  on  Christie  Hill 
Road.  Although  Joe  Kelly  was  rumored  to  be  a  tough  fa- 
ther who  held  his  three  sons  to  high  standards,  all  the  boys 
disappointed  him.  Alex's  older  brother,  Chris,  was  said  to 
be  a  heavy  user  of  recreational  drugs  who  introduced  the 
younger  boy  to  a  fast  crowd  at  an  early  age.  According  to 
friends,  all  three  Kelly  boys  were  "wild."  As  the  serious- 
ness of  the  alleged  crimes  sank  in,  community  pressure  to 
keep  Kelly  from  returning  to  Darien  High  increased. 
School  officials  decided  they  could  not  wait  for  the  courts 
to  determine  Kelly's  guilt  or  innocence.  They  immediately 
suspended  him  for  10  days  and,  after  examining  his  record, 
voted  to  award  him  his  diploma  early.  "He's  got  a  big  enough 
black  cloud  hanging  over  his  head,"  Melanie  Kelly  plead- 
ed. "To  further  stigmatize  him  would  be  overwhelming." 
But  the  school  board  would  not  relent. 

For  Kelly,  life  had  become  almost  unbearable.  People 
were  afraid  to  come  near  him.  Detective  Bussell,  who  had 
busted  Kelly  for  the  burglaries  back  in  1984,  was  said  to 
be  angry  with  himself  for  not  throwing  him  in  jail  after 
the  first  rape  allegation.  According  to  Mickey  Sherman, 
the  Darien  police  "followed  Alex  all  the  time  after  the 
rapes."  As  a  result,  Sherman  asked  for  permission  to  al- 
low Kelly  to  take  a  job  in  Colorado  until  the  trial  start- 
ed. Kelly  had  turned  down  a  plea-bargain  offer  of  20  years 
in  jail,  and  instead  chose  a  jury,  risking  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  more  than  a  hundred  years  if  convicted  on  all  the 
charges.  Since  his  case  would  not  be  heard  until  after  the 
New  Year,  Hudock  agreed  that  it  was  "better  for  his  vic- 
tims" if  Kelly  left  for  a  few  months. 

Late  that  fall,  Kelly  moved  to  Leadville,  Colorado,  not 
far  from  Aspen.  He  rented  an  apartment,  got  a  job  in  a 
local  fast-food  restaurant,  and  spent  most  of  his  free  time 
on  the  slopes.  An  expert  skier  and  snowboarder,  Kelly 
had  been  accepted  to  three  Colorado  colleges. 

Just  before  he  was  scheduled  to  stand  trial,  Kelly's  par- 
ents joined  him  for  a  vacation.  Sherman,  who  was  on  a 
skiing  holiday  in  Vail,  met  with  the  family  at  their  con- 
do  on  February  12  to  discuss  the  suspect's  testimony. 

Kelly  had  been  planning  to  take  the  stand  and  tell  his 
side  of  the  story.  But  he  suffered  a  devastating  setback 
when  the  court  rejected  a  defense  motion  to  consider  the 
two  incidents  in  separate  trials.  Sherman  had  even  hired 
an  independent  markei  arch  firm  to  prove  that  a  ma- 
jority of  people  would  be  more  likely  to  believe  in  Kel- 
ly's guilt  if  presented  o  rape  cases  together.  But 
Sherman  was  overruled.  ording  to  the  judge's  memo- 
randum, the  cases  were  consolidated  in  the  interest  of  the 
"economy  and  expedition"  o.  the  judicial  system. 

"His  parents  were  angry,  as  was  1,  that  the  system  was 
being  manipulated  in  this  fashion,"  recalls  Sherman,  who 
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says  Kelly  appeared  "depressed"  and  "apprehensive."  "Ale 
was  afraid  he  couldn't  get  a  fair  trial  unless  the  case 
were  separated,  that  it  would  be  two  against  one." 

At  the  end  of  the  family  holiday,  Melanie  and  Joe  Ke 
ly  said  good-bye  to  their  son  at  Denver's  Stapleton  Interna 
tional  Airport.  Alex,  who  had  booked  a  separate  ticket,  wa 
to  follow  on  a  later  plane  that  same  evening.  At  least,  tha 
was  what  they  told  the  authorities.  Because  on  Sunday  nighl 
February  15,  1987,  Alex  Kelly  disappeared  without  a  trace 

When  Michael  Sherman  showed  up  at  court  on  Feba 
ary  18  to  begin  jury  selection,  his  client  wasn't  there.  Judg 
Martin  Nigro  called  a  recess  until  two  p.m.,  but  the  tirm 
came  and  went.  At  2:30,  the  court  revoked  Kelly's  bail. 

"Hysteria  broke  out  when  he  skipped,"  says  Sherman.  'V 
zillion  people  called.  People  became  obsessed."  There  wa 
a  nationwide  search,  but  the  F.B.I,  lost  Kelly's  trail.  Th 
television  show  America's  Most  Wanted  devoted  a  segmen 
to  the  case,  including  a  sensational  re-enactment  of  one  o 
the  alleged  rapes.  It  was  featured  a  total  of  four  times. 

There  were  wild  rumors  and  periodic  "Elvis  sightings, 
with  Kelly  reportedly  turning  up  at  a  party.  Or  a  Dead  cor 
cert.  Emotions  ran  so  high  that  Connecticut  governor  Willian 
O'Neill  offered  a  $20,000  reward  for  information  leading  t< 
Kelly's  arrest,  a  highly  unusual  move  in  a  rape  case.  A! 
that  did  was  attract  the  interest  of  a  bounty  hunter  who  fo 
lowed  Michael  Sherman  for  several  weeks.  Finally,  Shermai 
started  introducing  this  pursuer  to  friends  at  restaurants. 

In  the  end,  the  Kellys  paid  $140,000  in  cash  to  cover  thl 
bail  bond,  and  managed  to  keep  their  Darien  home.  The; 
maintained  that  they  had  not  heard  from  their  son  and  di< 
not  know  where  he  was.  Sherman  pleaded  with  the  judg. 
not  to  penalize  the  parents.  "This  is  a  young  man  who  ha, 
lived  here  all  his  life,"  Sherman  said.  "His  roots  ar 
here.  .  .  .  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  he  will  come  back.' 

In  the  meantime,  Darien  residents  were  left  to  consic 
er  some  disquieting  questions  about  Alex  Kelly.  Wha 
would  they  have  done  if  he  had  been  their  son?  Wouli 
they  have  "crossed  the  line,"  as  one  local  resident  put  it 
to  help  him  escape? 

Eight  years  after  Kelly's  disappearance 
on  a  snowy  afternoon  last  February, 
was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  Micke 
Sherman's  North  Stamford  home,  dubbet 
"Felony  Manor"  and  "Casa  Criminale 
by  his  colleagues.  Judging  by  the  swirr 
ming  pool  and  tennis  court  out  back 
he  has  won  many  cases  since  Alex  Ke 
ly's  no-show  in  court. 
But  now  Kelly  was  back. 

Just  a  few  weeks  earlier,  on  January  19,  after  easil 
evading  the  F.B.I,  and  Interpol  as  he  moved  among  th 
ski  resorts  of  Europe,  Alex  Kelly— now  27— had  surrer 
dered  to  Zurich  police. 

"I  always  felt  that  when  he  was  ready  he  would  tun 
himself  in,"  says  Sherman.  When  he  speaks  about  Kelh 


)lored  deer  on  the  front." 


ie  sounds  weary,  even  pained.  He  became  fond  of 
he  parents  and  feels  for  their  predicament,  which 
tad  grown  more  complicated  in  the  period  before 
heir  son's  surrender. 

Six  months  earlier,  in  July  of  1994,  a  raid  by  po- 
ice  officers  and  F.B.I,  agents  on  the  yellow  house 
m  Christie  Hill  Road  and  a  search  of  Joe  and 
delanie  Kelly's  Union  Trust  safe-deposit  box  had 
wned  up  bankbooks,  receipts,  letters,  and  photos 
howing  that  the  parents  had  known  their  son's 
/hereabouts.  They  had  even  visited  him  in  Eu- 
ope.  Authorities  considered  the  idea  of  prosecut- 
lg  them  for  aiding  and  abetting  a  fugitive. 

Sherman  also  knew  that  the  Kellys  had  already 
>st  one  son  and  did  not  want  to  lose  another, 
is  a  teenager,  Chris  Kelly  was  permanently  crip- 
led  in  a  car  accident.  In  1991,  while  Alex  was 
n  the  run,  Chris  died  after  a  drug  overdose. 

Sherman  is  cagey  about  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  Kelly's 
decision  to  come  in  from  the 
cold;  he  is  no  longer  his  lawyer. 
After  the  F.B.I,  raid,  the  fam- 
ily retained  Thomas  Puccio,  a 
prominent  New  York  litiga- 
tor who  had  once  defended 
Claus  von  Biilow.  But  Sher- 
lan  dismisses  the  notion  that  the  F.B.I,  was 
bout  to  close  in  on  his  former  client.  While 
ie  July  raid  on  the  Kelly  home  did  turn  up 
ti  address  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Swe- 
en,  the  authorities  missed  apprehending  Kelly.  (His  par- 
ats  allegedly  tipped  him  off.)  Sherman  does  not  believe 
lat  the  F.B.I,  ever  would  have  caught  up  with  him.  He 
oints  out  that  Kelly  was  stopped  by  a  German  border 
nard  in  1989,  but  managed  to  bluff  his  way  through  be- 
>re  Interpol  arrived.  "Alex  is  a  bright,  enterprising  kid," 
herman  says  with  a  shrug.  "Look,  most  parents  don't 
link  their  kid  can  make  it  back  from  McDonald's  in  one 
iece.  Alex  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  for  eight  years.  They 
jver  would  have  got  him." 

One  thing  is  certain.  Kelly's  moves  were  carefully 
lanned  and  well  financed.  In  fact,  before  his  surrender, 
;  met  with  Puccio  at  an  undisclosed  European  location 
>r  a  discussion  of  how  he  could  best  return  home  and 
and  trial.  It  was  no  accident  that  Alex  Kelly  surfaced  in 
urich:  Kelly  was  clearly  attempting  to  save  himself  from 
ctra  charges  by  exploiting  loopholes  in  Switzerland's  an- 
quated  extradition  treaty  with  the  U.S. 
On  the  advice  of  his  new  lawyer,  Kelly  agreed  to  be  re- 
irned  to  Connecticut  to  face  the  sexual-assault  charges,  but 
)ntinued  to  fight  several  other  charges,  including  kidnap- 
ng  and  the  failure  to  appear  in  court. 
"We  never  let  it  go,"  confirms  Bruce  Hudock,  the  big, 
niable,  and  very  determined  Stamford  prosecutor  who, 
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In  this  letter  home,  Alex  Kelly  notes  that  "gossip 
is  rampant  and  somehow  we  are  always  in  it." 


after  Kelly's  1987  disappearance,  vowed,  "I,  for  one,  am 
not  going  to  let  the  case  die." 

"Nobody  forgot  about  it,"  Hudock  tells  me.  "It's  the 
same  folks.  Nobody  left.  Nobody  offered  me  a  better  job. 
This  office  looks  just  the  same  as  it  did  eight  years  ago," 
he  says,  gesturing  at  his  small,  dim  cubbyhole,  with  its 
fake  pine  paneling  and  aging  jade  plant.  "People  say, 
'Wow,  you  hung  in  there  for  eight  years.'  Well,  that's  my 
job,"  he  emphasizes  with  mock  gravitas.  "Now,  do  you 
want  me  to  pose  naked  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine?" 

Half  Irish  and  half  Czech,  Hudock  is  a  passionate  ad- 
vocate, and  one  senses  just  how  much  he  relishes  going 
after  the  golden  boy  of  Darien.  "If  both  Bruce's  legs 
were  broken,  he'd  come  in  on  a  gurney  to  try  this  case," 
says  Sherman.  "He  has  a  huge  desire  to  win.  He  became 
very  close  to  the  victims." 

Hudock  doesn't  dispute  that.  "This  is  a  case  where  the 
victims  are  entitled  to  be  heard,"  he  says,  with  passion. 
"Aiex  Kelly's  deprived  them  of  that  opportunity  for  eight 
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years,  and  in  cases  like  theirs,  it  is  especially  important. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  tell  their  story.  They  want  justice." 

According  to  Hudock,  both  victims,  whose  identities 
are  still  unknown  to  many  people  in  Darien  and  Stam- 
ford, are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  stand  and  testify 
against  the  boy  who  they  say  destroyed  their  lives  almost 
a  decade  ago.  He  won't  comment  on  how  many  other 
witnesses  are  still  around  to  support  their  claims. 

Later,  Hudock  tells  me  that  he  will  not  bring  charges 
against  Melanie  or  Joe  Kelly,  even  though  the  applica- 
tion for  the  warrant  for  the  F.B.I,  raid  suggests  the  for- 
mer helped  her  son  avoid  authorities  through  her  work  as 
a  travel  agent,  which  would  have  allowed  her  to  book  in- 
ternational flights  using  a  variety  of  false  names.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  the  Kellys  gave  their  son  $10,000  be- 
fore he  disappeared  and  that  Melanie  Kelly  was  trying  to 
get  him  access  to  a  $600,000  trust  fund  before  his  21st 
birthday.  During  the  raid,  an  unmailed  letter  meant  for 
Kelly  was  found  in  her  handbag.  Authorities  believe  she 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  her  son's  disappear- 
ance and  return.  (Puccio  had  no  comment.)  Hudock  de- 
clines to  elaborate  on  his  reasons  for  not  prosecuting  the 
parents,  but  notes  in  a  later  conversation  the  difficulty  of 
trying  "a  blood  relative  for  something  each  and  every  ju- 
ror would  look  into  their  own  hearts  and  think  about 
what  they  might  do  under  similar  circumstances." 

Local  sentiment  is  certainly  in  favor  of  forgiving  the 
parents.  Shortly  after  Kelly  turned  himself  in,  a  story 
about  what  people  in  town  viewed  as  the  Kellys'  tragedy 
ran  in  the  Stamford  Advocate.  It  reported  one  citizen  say- 
ing that  "the  Kellys  had  it  tough,"  and  characterized 
townsfolk  as  "supportive  of  Darien  family."  The  story 


brought  a  quick  and  ferocious  response  from  David  G< ' 
ub,  the  lawyer  for  the  16-year-old  Darien  victim,  wl 
has  remained  silent  all  these  years.  "The  article  said  th 
the  Kelly  family  had  it  tough  and  why  was  the  state  bot 
ering  to  prosecute  this  case,"  he  emphasizes.  "It  said,  ; 
ter  all  these  years,  leave  them  alone.  It  was  stunning." 

He  notes  that  Kelly  was  the  one  who  dragged  out  tl 
case  and  that  the  two  victims  had  lived  a  third  of  the 
lives  with  this  hanging  over  their  heads.  My  client  "h< 
to  continually  remember  and  be  reminded  of  it  and  i 
live  it,"  he  told  The  New  York  Times.  "Everyone  shou 
understand  this  was  not  a  date-rape-type  rape;  this  w 
a  nasty,  violent  rape.  ...  He  made  threats  on  her  life. 

Golub  feels  that  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  ar 
cle  was  so  "inappropriate"  he  had  to  speak  out  on  h 
client's  behalf.  "She  just  wanted  us  to  respond  to  tl 
Advocate  article,"  he  says,  adding  that  all  the  mo 
galling  is  the  fact  that  Kelly  has  been  living  the  hij 
life.  "It's  not  just  the  ski  slopes  and  scuba  diving,"  1 
says  with  disgust.  "It's  Sweden  .  .  .  and  his  parents  fui 
neling  him  money." 

This  particular  skirmish  brought  only  a  resounding  : 
lence  from  Kelly's  new  lawyer.  In  a  freak  accident  ju 
weeks  after  Kelly's  surrender,  Thomas  Puccio's  16-yea 
old  son  was  killed  when  he  lost  control  of  his  father 
car.  It  happened  during  a  Sunday-morning  drivin 
lesson,  when  the  boy  accidentally  stepped  on  the  a 
celerator  instead  of  the  brake.  Puccio  was  unable 
save  his  only  child.  Few  believed  he  would  stay  on  tki 
Kelly  case.  Then,  unexpectedly,  the  lawyer  who  hai 
lost  his  son  went  back  to  work,  redoubling  his  effon 
for  the  son  the  Kellys  cannot  bear  to  lose. 


W~hen  Kelly  stepped  off  the 
Swissair  plane  and  onto 
American  soil  last  May,  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  walked 
right  out  of  a  Ralph  Lauren 
ad.  He  was  dressed  in  a  red 
plaid  button -down  shirt,  kha- 
ki pants,  and  brown  hiking 
shoes.  His  preppy  appear- 
nce  had  changed  so  little  that  one  onlooker  at  court  the 
ollowing  day  quipped,  "I  guess  you  can  take  the  boy  out 
if  Darien,  but  you  can't  take  Darien  out  of  the  boy." 

Kelly  had  become  a  celebrity  of  sorts.  Between  reward 
noney  and  the  wanted  posters— lurid  armed  and  dan- 
ierous  bills  bearing  his  mug  shot— Alex  Kelly's  name  is 
setter  known  to  most  in  the  area  than  that  of  their  local 
ongressman,  according  to  a  survey  commissioned  by  the 
lefense.  His  homecoming  was  a  community  event.  As 
lashbulbs  popped,  Kelly  was  escorted  off  the  plane  by 
)etective  Bussell,  the  Darien  cop  who  had  waited  nine 
ears  to  bring  Kelly  to  justice.  The  state  had  spent  the 
noney  to  send  the  officer  to  Switzerland  so  he  could  per- 
onally  bring  home  his  boy.  When  asked  by  reporters  how 
i  felt  to  be  back,  Kelly,  who  had  grinned  nervously  at  the 
ameras  as  he  arrived,  shook  his  head  and  replied,  "I 
lon't  know,  I  don't  know." 

The  following  day,  as  a  horde  of  photographers  jock- 
yed  for  position  on  the  walkway  between  the  courthouse 
nd  the  Stamford  jail,  Kelly  was  taken  to  his  bond  hear- 
ng  handcuffed  and  shackled.  He  turned  briefly  when 
ome  spectators  shouted  "Pervert"  and  "Why  did  you  do 
f?"  But  he  registered  no  identifiable  emotion.  Once  in- 


side, he  pleaded  "not  guilty"  to  the  five  charges  now  lev- 
eled against  him— three  counts  of  first-degree  sexual  assault 
and  two  counts  of  first-degree  kidnapping,  in  accordance 
with  the  extradition  agreement.  He  faces  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  prison  if  convicted  on  all  the  charges. 

At  the  hearing,  Hudock  asked  for  a  $2  million  cash 
bond,  arguing  that  Kelly  would  not  have  returned  if  the 
F.B.I,  had  not  raided  his  parents'  home.  He  charged  that 
Kelly  was  trying  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  Eu- 
rope, and  presented  six  photos  of  Kelly  with  his  parents 
at  cafes  in  Europe  and  mountain  climbing.  He  displayed 
three  letters  Kelly  had  written  to  Joe  and  Melanie  de- 
scribing his  life  on  the  run.  He  also  produced  Kelly's 
passport,  which  bears  the  stamps  of  15  countries— from 
Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Turkey,  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia, and  Greece  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  India. 
"You  covered  a  lot  of  ground,"  the  judge  commented. 

Alex  Kelly's  grand  tour  featured  winters  in  Cha- 
monix,  a  playground  of  the  jet  set,  and  La  Grave,  a  chic 
French  ski  resort.  Holidays  were  spent  rock  climbing, 
scuba  diving,  and  parasailing.  Since  around  1990,  Kelly 
had  apparently  been  living  in  Kladesholmen,  a  small 
fishing  village  on  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Swe- 
den. This  is  also  the  home  of  Elisabet  Jansson,  a  beautiful 
blonde  whom  he  met  on  a  skiing  vacation.  Kelly,  who 
learned  passable  Swedish,  lived  with  Jansson,  and  the  pair 
spent  several  months  a  year  in  Switzerland. 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad,"  begins  a  letter  apparently  from 
Grenoble  dated  January  13,  1994.  "I  haven't  been  doing 
much  but  skiing  and  getting  in  shape.  My  French  is  get- 
ting better  though."  He  explains  that  Jansson  will  be 
finishing  school  soon  and  will  be  (Continued  on  page  144) 
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ommy  Hilfiger  is 
41,000  feet  above 
New  Jersey  in  the 
beige-and-gold 
cabin  of  a  Gulf- 
stream  II.  It's 
about  six  in  the 
morning,  but  Tom- 
my looks  fresh 
and  well  scrubbed, 
as  he  always  does. 
His  modified  page- 
boy haircut  is  all 
in  place.  His  spe- 
cially tailored  blue 
pin -striped  Tom- 
my Hilfiger  suit  is  unruffled.  His  shirt, 
multicolored  with  a  contrasting  collar, 
is  buttoned  to  the  top,  and  his  Tom- 
my tie,  a  woven  plaid  featuring  his 
distinctive  Tommy  crest,  is  in  a  tight 
four-in-hand  knot.  Underneath  it  all, 
he  confides,  are  plaid  Tommy  boxers. 
Only  the  Hermes  cuff  links,  the  horn- 
rimmed schoolboy  sunglasses,  and  the 
Gucci  loafers  are  products  of  other 
designers. 

John,  the  G  II  steward,  almost  as 
fresh-faced  and  clean-cut  as  Tommy, 
serves  breakfast  from  an  elaborate  buf- 
fet. As  he  hovers.  Tommy  swivels  around 
to  inspect  a  great  mountain  of  breads. 
"Is  that  muffin  bran,  John?"  Tom- 
my asks. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Is  it  not  too  heavy?" 
"It  has  about  six  grams  of  fat." 
"I'll  try  that." 

As  Hilfiger  is  served  his  muffin  on 
gold-rimmed  china  (later  on,  he  has 
John  exchange  it  for  a  less  filling  bagel), 
he  is  careful  never  to  break  the  flow 
of  our  conversation.  He  has  a  studied 
smoothness,  a  passion  to  be  correct. 
The  subject  is  Tommy,  a  fascinating 
topic:  an  up-from-the-trenches  story  of 
ambition,  creativity,  brilliant  marketing, 
fame,  and  money— lately,  very  big  mon- 
ey. Tommy  Hilfiger  USA  Inc.,  a  pub- 
lic!; traded  company  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  reported  a  71  percent 
revenue  increase  last  quarter  and  will 
reap  an  estimated  $400  million  in  rev- 
enue for  fiscal  199;-  I,  the  high- 
est-valued appare!  stoc  fcly  traded 
on  the  exchange.  Hilfig  -elf,  who 
owns  a  quarter  of  the  coi  en- 
joying great  riches.  His  assets  total  about 
$100  million,  and  he  draws  an  annual 
salary  of  about  $6  million.  He  shares 
grand  homes  in  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
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cut,  and  on  Mustique  with  his  wife, 
Susie,  and  their  four  children.  He  jets 
around  the  world  and  has  a  full-time 
personal  staff  of  12. 

But,  despite  all  that,  Hilfiger  feels 
snubbed  and  maybe  even  a  little  bit 
hurt  by  the  Seventh  Avenue  magistrates 
who  throw  praise  at  Galliano's  haute 
couture  and  Gaultier's  witty,  unwear- 
able  birdcages  but  shun— and  under- 
estimate—Thomas Jacob  Hilfiger,  44, 
a  driven,  self-made  fashion  designer 
who  hails  from  a  drab  city  in  upstate 
New  York  called  Elmira. 

Last  December  Hilfiger  was  very 
happy  to  receive  the  VH1  Catwalk 
to  Sidewalk  award  for  his  influence 
on  "street"  apparel.  This  month  at 
the  annual  Council  of  Fashion  De- 
signers of  America  (C.F.D.A.)  gala 
in  Manhattan,  he  will  finally  be  pre- 
sented with  the  award  for  Mens- 
wear  Designer  of  the  Year.  It  is  the 
"Oscar  of  fashion,"  an  honor  which 
has  long  eluded  Hilfiger.  Last  year, 
in  fact,  there  was  something  of  a 
scandal  when  the  C.F.D.A.  refused 
to  give  any  award  in  the  men's  cat- 
egory, a  "really  weird"  circumstance, 
according  to  Hilfiger,  and  one  that 
was  widely  interpreted  as  a  sort  of 
tacit  rebuke  to  him. 

Without  question,  Hilfiger's  stunning 
commercial  success  has  been  a  bit 
too  much  for  some  of  his  competitors 
to  bear— not  to  mention  the  bitter 
pills  in  the  fashion  press  who  shrivel 
next  to  Tommy's  sunny  disposition; 
their  tastes  lean  toward  more  mercu- 
rial artistes.  (See  Isaac  Mizrahi  in  the 
mock  documentary  Unzipped.) 

Hilfiger's  mass-market  strategies 
are  unseemly  to  fashionistas.  He  dress- 
es millions  of  satisfied  men  in  clothes 
that  he  blithely  describes  as  "classic 
preppy  .  .  .  with  a  twist"  but  that  the 
designers  who  can't  seem  to  sell  what 
they  make  describe  as  uninspired  and 
derivative. 

Hilfiger  is  used  to  the  flak.  "I'm  sure 
there's  some  jealousy,"  he  says  offhand- 
edly as  we  jet  down  to  Florida,  where 
he  is  due  to  make  one  of  his  100 
yearly  public  appearances,  at  the  Or- 
lando Dillards  department  store.  Hun- 
dreds of  fans  will  wait  in  line  to  meet 
him  there,  just  as  they  do  in  cities  across 
the  country. 

"Being  a  public  company,"  he  tells 

me,  "your  numbers  are  reported.  Your 

i  y  is  reported.  I  think  I  make  more 


money  at  Macy's  than  a  lot  of  tho 
guys  make  with  their  entire  collections 
Tommy  very  clearly  believes  in  hir 
self  and  his  democratic  post-Polo  a 
proach  to  fashion.  He  is  the  Ro 
Perot  of  Rugby  shirts. 

In  a  stretch  limousine  approac 
ing  Dillards,  Hilfiger  prepar 
to  meet  his  public.  As  the  c; 
pulls  up  to  the  entrance, 
screaming  throng  dressed 
Tommy  denim  shirts  with  sta 
spangled  Tommy  ties  surges  fc 
ward  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  The: 
are  the  members  of  Team  Tor 
my— regional  Hilfiger  employees  wl 
have  graduated  from  Tommy  Univt 
sity  training  programs.  They  are  cleai 
cut,  ail-American  youths— somewhe 
between  the  vigor-filled,  smiling  mo> 
els  in  Hilfiger's  ad  campaigns  and  tl; 
student  steering  committee  at  Or 
Roberts  University. 

Hilfiger,  lurking  in  the  tinted  co 
fines  of  the  Lincoln  Continental,  quia 
ly  reviews  the  Tommy  Who's  Wr 
corporate  "face  book,"  a  compenc 
um  of  photos  and  biographies  of  hi 
key  retail  employees.  Then  he  sprin. 
from  the  limo,  arms  outstretches 
Kennedy-style.  Cheers  ring  out  as  1 
greets  the  people  by  name.  As  the  e< 
thusiasm  crescendoes,  it  seems  that  ani 
thing  is  possible  here  in  Orlando 
the  Dillards  among  the  orange  grove 
Tommy  brings  salvation  in  the  for: 
of  profit  margins,  state-of-the-art  ma 
keting,  practical  pre-washed  chinos  ar 
button -down  shirts.  As  Team  Tomm 
a  retinue  of  two  armed  state  trooper 
and  Hilfiger's  private  armed  securi 
detail  (the  company  employs  a  full-tin 
security  staff  of  eight)  escort  Hilfig 
through  the  store,  the  crowds  part. 
Hilfiger's  audience,  as  is  apparec 
at  Dillards  today,  is  very  broad, 
ranges  from  suburban  schoolboys  an 
their  golfing  dads  to  urban  homebo 
and  their  rapper  heroes.  Snoop  Do 
gy  Dogg,  the  rap  god,  is  perhaps  H! 
figer's  most  ardent  wearer,  and  lo 
of  Snoop  fans  now  favor  Tommy,  to 
Hugh  Grant  was  "disguised"  in 
Tommy  Hilfiger  hat  when  Elizabe 
Hurley  threw  the  book  at  him  ba( 
home  in  England  after  his  Divine  i 
tervention.  President  Clinton  wea 
Tommy  ties.  Your  cousins  in  Missoi 
wear  his  underwear  and  smell  like  Toi 
my:  The  New  American  Fragrance. 


At  first  glance  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
le  a  large  corporation  or  a  cult  of 
ersonality  built  around  this  little 
lan.  Five  feet  eight  inches,  slim,  and 
ightly  awkward,  with  a  huge,  toothy 
rin  and  a  mild-mannered,  boyish 
harm,  Hilfiger  looks— in  the  words 
f  a  fashion  writer— like  "Billy  Mumy 
rown  up."  He  has  a  funny-sounding 
ame  that  many  people  insist  on  pro- 
ouncing  "Hilfinger."  (He  once  trade- 
larked  a  Tommy  Hill  label,  but  then 
langed  his  mind.) 

Yet  Hilfiger  has  very  steadily  and 
leticulously  built  a  mythic  character 
>r  himself  to  portray.  His  public  im- 
»e  is  based  in  part  on  bold  ad  cam- 
aigns  that  play  on  a  nostalgia  for  good, 
ean  living  and  wide-open  spaces.  It 

all  very  young. 

Backing  this  up  is  a  media  plan  as 
jphisticated  as  a  presidential  candi- 
ate's.  The  scheme  includes  the  care- 
ll  targeting  of  the  local  press  as 
ell  as  national  and  trade  publica- 
ons.  But  Hilfiger  wants  more  than 
ist  popularity  in  the  heartland.  He 
as  become  a  fixture  on  the  party 
xcuit  in  New  York,  which  gets  him 
ito  the  gossip  pages.  Following  Ar- 
lani's  lead  with  Pat  Riley,  Hilfiger 

now  dressing  Knicks  coach  Don 
[elson.  He  is  also  involved  in  many 
larities.  The  Hilfigers  have  for  two 
jars  co-chaired  the  spring  benefit 
)r  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  the  New 
ork-based  children's  charity;  he  has 
iso  given  very  generously  to  fight  aids 
ad  multiple  sclerosis. 

An  editor  at  a  men's  fashion  mag- 
rine— a  Hilfiger  cynic— told  me,  "After 
while,  Tommy  Hilfiger's  unabashed 
;lf-promotion  becomes  endearing." 
»f  course.  Who  could  doubt  it?  This 
,  after  all,  what  America  is  made 
f.  And  Hilfiger's  Barnum-esque  side 

rather  endearing. 

When  I  ask  Hilfiger  why  he  thinks 
3  many  people  turn  out  to  meet 
im  and  demand  his  autograph  (an 
ide  is  always  trailing  with  8-by-10 
lossies  and  a  handful  of  Sharpie 
ens),  he  pauses:  "That's  a  good 
uestion.  ...  I  guess  for  the  same 
;ason  I  wanted  to  get  Bob  Dylan's 
utograph  in  1968.  I  loved  his  music, 
hey  love  my  clothes.  You  know, 
msicians  talk  to  their  fans  through 
leir  music,  athletes  through  their 
erformances.  I  talk  to  my  fans  through 
ly  clothes.  I  think  they  get  an  im- 


s  company  expects 

q)4(JU  million  in  revenue  this 

year.  Hilfigers  estimated 

assets:  $100  million. 


AT  HIS  CREST 


Hilfiger,  at  his  refurbished 

offices  in  Manhattan, 

is  always  opening  doors. 

To  come:  Tommy  Jeans,  a  new 

fragrance,  and  more. 


His  office  features 
military  uniforms  and 
other  objects  of 
inspiration.  In  Greenwic 
where  18th-century 
crests  adorn  his  entrap 
hall,  Hilfiger  mounts i 
classic  John  Deere. 
Much  has  changed  < 
1977,  when  the  desig 
posed  with  his  sisten 
DeeDee  at  his  Peoi 
Place  store. 
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•ession  of  what  I'm  like,  and  when 
jople  find  out  there  is  a  Tommy 
ilfiger  behind  the  clothes,  I  think 
ey  want  to  know  what  he  is  like." 

A  11  designers,  to  one  ex- 

M  tent  or  another,  are  self- 

/■  creations.  Persona  sells 

/  M  pants,  perfumes,   even 

/    M         strange   forms   of  un- 

/      ■        derwear.  (Not  too  long 

/  "■  from  now  Tommy's  per- 
/         M      sona  will  be  support- 

L_       _M ing  a  new  fragrance, 

>mmy  Jeans,  wristwatches,  eyeglass- 
,  and  in  all  probability  stores  on 
odeo  Drive  and  Madison  Avenue.  He 
cently  delayed  plans  for  a  women's- 
ear  line.)  But  few  designers  have 
rer  been  audacious  enough  to  create 
emselves  in  the  egalitarian  image  of 
he  common  man,"  the  regular  guy 
ho  designs  for  regular  guys.  This 
is  been  Hilfiger's  boon.  He  isn't  at 
1  shy  about  his  working-class  ori- 
ns;  on  the  contrary,  he  exploits  them, 
i  a  promotional  video  for  his  com- 
iny  called  Ten  Years  of  Tommy,  he 
eludes  home  movies  of  himself  as  a 
ur-year-old  at  play  in  unglamorous 
Imira.  No  polo  ponies.  No  cricket 

lacrosse.  In  his  narration  of  the  video 
:  describes  Elmira  as  "Leave  It  to 
laver  land  .  .  .  very  small-town— every- 
le  knew  each  other.  .  .  .  We  grew  up 

a  house  that  had  five  bedrooms. 
re  had  nine  children,  so  figure  out 
e  math."  Finally  he  adds,  "Grow- 
g  up  in  this  ail-American  environ- 
ent  probably  influenced  me  more 
an  anything  else."  It 


sounds  like  an  Andy  Hardy  movie 
projected  over  one  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
effective  "Morning  in  America"  ads. 
Hilfiger  is  proudly  Catholic,  but  deep 
down,  he  reveals  to  me,  he  suspects 
that  he  may  actually  be  Jewish  (and 
would  welcome  any  proof  of  his  sus- 
picion): "My  family  says  I'm  not  Jew- 
ish, but  I  find  that  hard  to  believe, 
that  I  don't  have  some  Jewish  blood 
in  me.  My  grandfather's  name  was  Ja- 
cob. My  middle  name  is  Jacob.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  because  I  want  to 
believe  it— Jewish  people  are  great 
businessmen,  and  I  think  that  I'm 
good  at  business.  And  most  of  my 
friends  are  Jewish." 

While  the  public  Hilfiger  is  an  ac- 
cessible populist,  the  private  Hilfiger 
is  a  different  story.  He  and  his  wife 
keep  their  home  life  very  private— and 
very  grand.  In  1994  they  bought  a  fa- 
mous old  farm  in  Greenwich  from 
Joseph  Verner  Reed  Jr.,  the  ambas- 
sador to  Morocco  under  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, for  just  under  $10  million.  The 
estate  "is  very  old-world,"  says  Hilfiger, 
"with  a  clay  tennis  court,  a  linden  al- 
ley, stable,  a  rotunda,  and  fireplaces 
all  over."  The  Hilfigers  need  three 
groundskeepers  and  eight  in  staff  to 
keep  it  up,  and  they  are  currently 
decorating  it  with  the  help  of  Colfax 
&  Fowler,  the  London -based  design 
firm  that  invented  the  English-coun- 
try-house aesthetic. 

The  22-room  clapboard  house  backs 
onto  the  National  Audubon  Society's 
wildlife  sanctuary  (which  used  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Reed  estate),  and  is  set 
back  from  the  road  by  a  long 
drive,  which  pleases  Susie  Hil- 
figer, who,  according  to  Tom- 
my, "doesn't  want  the  spotlight." 
The  Hilfigers  also  have  a  re- 
treat on  Mustique  next  door 
to  Mick  Jagger.  They  bought 
it  after  renting  Jagger's  house 
for  several  years,  and  spend 
family  holidays  there  frol- 
icking on  the  beach  and 
cruising  around  in  a  yellow 
Suzuki  jeep. 

In  Hilfiger's  office  at 
his  39th  Street  headquar- 
ters in  New  York— "Tom- 
my's World,"  as  one  of 
his  deputies  calls  it— Tom- 
my shows  me  around.  He 
will  soon  move  downstairs 
to  a  Versailles-like  enclave 


with  20 -foot  ceilings,  but  this  room 
on  the  14th  floor  seems  nice  enough. 
There  is  white  beadboard  wainscoting 
and  a  huge  English  partners  desk  at 
the  center  of  the  room.  Samples  of 
clothing  hang  all  over  the  place.  There 
are  two  velvet  suits,  three  antique 
British  military  uniforms.  Outside  the 
office  is  a  gargantuan  electric  dry  clean- 
er's rack;  it  is  full  of  items  that  Hil- 
figer uses  for  inspiration.  When  he 
sees  something  that  he  likes,  he  buys 
it  (old  Ban-Lon  and  terry-cloth  shirts, 
Suzy  ChapStick-era  ski  parkas)— even 
if  it's  right  off  a  person's  back. 

Hilfiger  is  so  hyperkinetic  that  he 
is  practically  bouncing  up  and  down 
in  his  leather  desk  chair.  It's  almost 
frightening.  He  shows  me  the  device 
which  automatically  raises  the  win- 
dow shades  to  reveal  a  stunning,  close- 
up  view  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 
Then  he  shows  me  his  "war  room," 
pulling  open  mirrored  doors  to  reveal 
a  large  chamber  with  a  conference 
table.  Finally,  he  hands  me  a  frame 
containing  a  yellowed  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement from  1971.  It  is  for  a 
chain  of  retail  stores  he  owned  in  up- 
state New  York  called  People's  Place. 

This  awkwardly  designed  little  ad 
is  in  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  current 
corporate  surroundings.  It  symbolizes 
the  past.  He  reads  aloud:  "People's 
Place.  Body  Things  for  guys  &  chicks. 
Bell-bottoms— 100  styles.  Blue  jean 
bells— 10  styles.  Jackets,  capes,  coats. 
Shirts,  blouses,  sweaters.  Posters, 
candles  &  incense.  Underground— Mid- 
town  Plaza."  He  laughs  as  his  finger 
traces  the  outline  of  a  little  illustra- 
tion depicting  a  naked  couple  fitting 
themselves  into  the  same  pair  of  bell- 
bottom  jeans. 

Such  were  his  "hippie"  beginnings- 
something  he  doesn't  delve  into  too 
deeply,  especially  at  his  Mom-and-ap- 
ple-pie  official  Tommy  events. 

"I  had  $150  in  my  bank  account 
and  20  pairs  of  bell-bottom  jeans  that 
I  bought  in  Ithaca,"  he  often  says.  With 
two  partners  he  opened  a  store  that 
was  part  jeans  boutique,  part  head 
shop.  "I  was  at  a  crossroads  of  my 
adolescenthood  and  I  was  starting  to 
get  rebellious  and  my  hair  was  start- 
ing to  grow  long." 

Hilfiger's  father,  a  watchmaker,  was 
unamused  by  his  eldest  son's  decision 
to  skip  college,  and  did  not  approve 
of  his  getting  (Continued  on  page  150) 
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COLD  WARRIORS 


At  their  first  public  debate,  in 
1947,  there  was  "genuine 
friendliness"  between  the 
freshmen  congressmen.  But  b\ 
1960,  Nixon  and  Kennedy— 
shovvn|ust  before  the  Great 
&  in  Chicago— had  never 


•**" 


The  story  of  the 
Nixon-Kennedy  rivalry  is  well 

known;  the  story  of  the 
Implicated  relationship  behind  it 

is  not.  In  an  excerpt  from 
;  new  book,  Kennedy  and  Nixon, 
CHRISTOPHER  MATTHEWS 

reveals  the  strange  bonds 

between  two  ambitious  young 

congressmen  who  would  shape 

he  future  of  American  politics: 

their  mutual  fascination 

with  McCarthy,  Kennedy's 

linner-party  defenses  of  Nixon, 

and  Nixon's  tears  over 

Kennedy's  near-fatal  illness 


THE  KENNEDY- 


In  1947,  Frank  Buchanan,  a  congressman 
from  western  Pennsylvania,  was  asked 
by  a  civic  group  in  McKeesport,  a  boom- 
ing steel  town,  to  pick  the  two  hottest 
new  political  prospects  in  the  House  of 
Representatives— one  Republican,  one 
Democrat— for  an  evening  debate.  Richard 
Nixon  of  California  had  just  turned  34. 
John  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  was  al- 
most 30.  The  two  had  first  sized  each 
other  up  at  a  National  Press  Club  re- 
ception for  World  War  II  veterans  entering 
Congress.  Kennedy's  aide  Billy  Sutton  had 
noticed  "a  young  fellow,  very  dapper- 
dressed,  who  must  have  gotten  his  hair- 
cut in  North  Carolina  or  somewhere." 
But  Kennedy,  "sort  of  taking  things  easy,"  had  perked  up. 
"So  you're  the  guy  who  beat  Jerry  Voorhis!"  he  said. 
How  did  it  feel? 

"I  suppose  I'm  elated!"  answered  Richard  Nixon,  caught 
off  guard  by  Kennedy's  quick  attention. 

Like  Kennedy,  who  had  run  for  Congress  as  a  "fight- 
ing conservative,"  Nixon— who  had  run  on  a  platform  of 
"practical  liberalism"— was  assigned  to  the  pivotal  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Years  later,  the  Republican 
mused,  "He  and  I  shared  the  dubious  distinction  of  sit- 
ting at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  committee  table,  like  a 
pair  of  unmatched  bookends."  They  also  shared  a  com- 
mon enemy:  the  old  New  Deal  liberal  elite  trailing  be- 
hind the  funeral  cortege  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Kennedy 
had  watched  his  wealthy  father  manipulate  it;  Nixon 
knew  the  painful  sting  of  being  born  among  the  millions 
it  excluded. 

Arriving  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  cold  and  rainy  evening 
of  their  first  debate,  the  men  were  greeted  at  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  rail  station  and  escorted  to  a  local  hotel, 
the  Penn  McKee.  There,  in  a  chandeliered  ballroom,  they 
offered  a  sharp  contrast.  Nixon,  a  prizewinning  debater, 
drove  a  wedge  through  the  audience.  Ignoring  catcalls, 
he  warned  of  Big  Labor's  power.  By  evening's  end,  the 
jeers  from  the  labor  seats  grew  ,so  bellicose  that  a  local 
leader  felt  compelled  to  apologize  to  the  congressman 
in  writing. 

The  eastern  lawmaker,  however,  had  focused  on  the  au- 
dience, seducing  the  steel-town  folk.  "Kennedy  was  smooth 
and  genteel,"  said  a  lawyer  "fascinated"  by  J.F.K.'s  New 
England  accent.  But  the  debate's  moderator-a  stockbro- 
ker told  his  wife  that  Nixon  was  "going  to  go  places." 
Wher.  interviewed  for  the  newspaper,  the  observer  added, 
"Neither  could  be  called  a  stuffed  shirt." 

It  was  the  way  the  two  men  hit  it  off  personally,  shar- 
ing sandwiches  and  avidly  discussing  the  new  baseball 
season  at  the  Star  Restaurant  afterward,  that  struck  the 
evening's  organizers.  A  local  Democrat  would  remember 
two  "young  fellows  whom  you  would  like,"  who  showed 
a  "genuine  friendliness." 

Excerpted  from  Kennedy  and  Nixon,  by  Christopher  J.  Matthews,  to  be 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster;  ©  1996  by  Christopher  J.  Matthews; 
printed  by  permission. 
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Boarding  the  Capitol  Limited  at  midnight,  the  two 
drew  straws  for  the  bottom  bunk.  Nixon  won.  Then,  as 
the  train  rolled  through  the  silent  country  toward  Wash- 
ington, the  men  spent  the  hours  before  dawn  talking 
about  their  true  interest:  the  new  world  conflict  that  fi- 
nancier Bernard  Baruch  had  christened  "the  Cold  War" 
just  the  week  before.  Little  did  they  know  the  role  each 
would  play  in  that  conflict. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  rivalry.  Which  of  us  has  not 
scanned  the  terrain  around  us  and  spotted  that  familiar, 
menacing  figure?  That  person  of  strange  equality  whose 
presence  degrades  our  every  success,  embosses  our  every 
failure?  When  most  people  think  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween John  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon,  they  recall  their 
bitter  fight  for  the  presidency.  They  picture  them  not  in 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  Great  Debate 
which  would  follow  13  years  later,  in  1960.  Behind  this 
snapshot,  however,  lurked  a  more  complicated,  more 
enduring  relationship  which  began  in  a  kind  of  cordial 
coexistence.  "Kennedy  and  I  were  too  different  in  back- 
ground, outlook  and  temperament  to  become  close 
friends,  but  we  were  thrown  together  throughout  our  ear- 
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ly  careers,  and  we  never  had  less 
than  an  amicable  relationship,"  Nixon 
wrote.  "We  shared  one  quality  which 
distinguished  us  from  most  of  our 
fellow  congressmen:  neither  of  us 
was  a  backslapper,  and  we  were 
both  uncomfortable  with  boisterous 
displays  of  superficial  camaraderie. 
He  was  shy,  and  that  sometimes  made 
him  appear  aloof.  But  it  was  shyness 
born  of  an  instinct  that  guarded  pri- 
vacy and  concealed  emotions.  I  un- 
derstood these  qualities  because  I 
shared  them." 

In  the  end,  the  Nixon -Kennedy 
rivalry  defined  an  era;  it  was  a  con- 
test between  a  man  favored  by  for- 
tune and  one  who  relied  on  craft, 
a  Mozart  versus  a  Salieri.  As  a 
freshman  congressman,  Kennedy 
pointed  out  Nixon  to  friends.  "Lis- 
ten to  this  fellow,"  Kennedy  whis- 
pered to  Boston  lawyer  Mark  Dalton 
during  a  Nixon  presentation  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  "He's  go- 
ing places. "  It  was  the  ultimate  Ken- 
nedy compliment.  Richard  Nixon, 
the  socially  ill-at-ease  introvert  who 
spent  his  youth  in  his  parents'  gro- 
cery store,  was  flattered  from  the 
outset  by  Kennedy's  attention.  "I 
always  cherished  the  fact  that  we 
were  personal  friends  from  the  time 
we  came  to  Congress,"  he  wrote 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  on  the  night  of 
her  husband's  assassination  in  1963. 
In  her  response  she  referred  to  the  punishing  weight 
of  the  huge  ambition  which  she  understood  that  Nixon 
shared  with  her  late  husband:  "I  know  how  you  must 
feel,  so  long  on  the  path,  so  closely  missing  the  greatest 
prize,  and  now  for  you,  the  question  comes  up  again, 
and  you  must  commit  all  your  and  your  family's  hopes 
and  efforts  again." 

There  are  notable  parallels:  as  a  17-year-old 
senior  at  Choate,  rebellious  John  Kennedy 
organized  the  Muckers  to  wreak  havoc  on 
the  school's  starchy  order.  Plotting  mis- 
chief with  young  Kennedy  proved  so  pop- 
ular that  admission  was  limited,  by  the 
founder's  decree,  to  those  too  rich  for  the 
school  to  expel. 
Arriving  at  Whittier  College,  the  Quaker  school  not  far 
from  his  Southern  California  home,  Richard  Nixon  found 
that  campus  life  revolved  around  a  club  known  as  the 
Franklins.  Nixon,  just  17,  organized  a  rival  social  club  of 
students  judged  too  poor  or  awkward  for  the  other 
group.  Within  weeks,  the  ranks  of  Nixon's  Orthogoni- 
ans  had  challenged  those  of  the   Franklins,  and  the 
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club's  founder  went  on  to  become  student-body  president. 
Nixon  would  never  abandon  his  Orthogonian  tactics; 
Kennedy's  politics  would  always  bear  the  Mucker  spirit. 
From  his  first  race,  Nixon  pointed  to  the  elite,  then  raised 
a  fist  against  it.  Sparing  no  sacred  group  or  institution, 
Kennedy  was  an  ally  only  to  himself. 

To  pave  the  way  for  John  Kennedy's  1946 
electoral  debut  and  replant  his  family's  roots 
in  a  state  he  had  deserted  years  earlier, 
Joe  Kennedy  Sr.  drenched  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  philanthropy. 
His  son  usually  got  his  picture  taken  as 
he  handed  over  the  checks.  To  establish  a 
voting  residence,  John  Kennedy  used  the 
Bellevue,  a  hotel  near  the  Boston  State  House.  His  rivals 
were  outraged  by  this  blatant  carpetbagging  in  an  area 
where  he  had  neither  lived  nor  paid  taxes.  Boston  city 
councilman  Joseph  Russo,  also  campaigning  for  the  11th 
District  seat,  ran  the  following  ad: 

CONGRESS  SEAT  FOR  SALE 
No  Experience  Necessary. 
Applicant  must  live  in 
New  York  or  Florida. 
Only  millionaires  need  apply. 

Instead  of  getting  mad,  the  Kennedys  got  even.  They 
found  another  Joseph  Russo,  who,  for  a  fee,  put  his 
name  on  the  ballot,  thereby  splitting  the  vote.  Front-run- 
ner Mike  Neville  faced  tougher  treatment.  First,  the 
Kennedys  tried  bribing  him.  Next,  Kennedy  Sr.  called  on 
his  friend  William  Randolph  Hearst.  For  the  last  60  days 
before  the  election,  the  Hearst-owned  Boston  American 
did  not  run  a  single  Neville  ad,  print  his  picture,  or  men- 
tion his  name.  "The  Kennedy  strategy  was  to  buy  you 
out  or  blast  you  out,"  Neville  would  later  recall. 

John  Kennedy's  handsome  features  masked  severe  health 
complaints.  His  bad  back,  aggravated  when  a  Japanese  de- 
stroyer rammed  his  PT  109,  was  a  congenital  condition,  and 
one  of  his  legs  was  shorter  than  the  other.  His  yellowish 
skin,  which  the  campaign  blamed  on  malaria,  was  actually 
a  symptom  of  Addison's  disease.  Yet  Kennedy  could  always 
turn  on  the  charm.  After  hearing  one  rival  after  another  use 
a  joint  appearance  to  describe  his  hard-knocks  upbringing, 
the  target  of  the  performances  took  the  wry  road.  "I  do 
seem  to  be  the  only  one  here,"  he  deadpanned,  "who  did 
not  come  up  the  hard  way."  It  was  the  kind  of  irony 
Richard  Nixon  would  never  really  understand. 

On  May  7,  1945,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  supreme 
commander  of  Allied  forces  in  Europe,  accepted  the 
Nazi  surrender  at  Rheims.  Nixon,  a  32-year-old  navy 
lieutenant,  was  excited  by  the  news.  Days  later,  Eisen- 
hower was  driven  through  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street, 
ticker  tape  flying  down  from  the  highest  windows  as  the 
general  stood  in  the  back  of  his  car,  both  hands  held  high 
with  the  V  sign  learned  from  Churchill.  Twenty  floors 
above,  Nixon  beheld  the  sight.  It  was  the  closest  he  had 
ever  come  to  so  great  a  man. 
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As  an  aviation  ground  officer  in  the  Solomons,  Richard 
Nixon  had  earned  the  nickname  "Nick"  and  learned 
enough  poker  to  bring  home  a  nest  egg  of  S  10.000.  On 
VJ  Day.  he  got  his  pocket  picked  in  Times  Square.  A  few 
weeks  later,  he  had  some  better  luck  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter from  Herman  Perry,  a  California  banker  who  remem- 
bered him  as  a  student  leader.  Perry  was  now  headhunting 
for  the  Committee  of  100.  a  local  business  group  which 
hoped  to  unseat  Democrat  Jerry  Voorhis.  a  10 -year  in- 
cumbent. Would  Nixon,  Perry  wrote,  be  interested  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  group  as  a  possible  candidate? 

Back  in  California.  Nixon  addressed  the  committee 
leaders  as  "you  fellows"  and  asked  if  they  were  ready  for 
a  serious  campaign.  Three  weeks  later,  a  call  came  at  two 
a.m.  with  good  news.  "Too  excited  to  go  to  sleep."  Pat 
Nixon  remembered,  she  and  her  husband  "talked  until 
dawn.'*  That  same  morning,  the  challenger  launched  his 
underdog  campaign.  "His  conservative  reputation  must  be 
blasted."  Nixon  wrote  of  his  new  opponent.  "I'm  really 
hopped  up  over  this  deal!" 

Yet  within  a  matter  of  months  the  Nixons  learned  the 
harsh  realities  of  political  life.  A  break-in  at  the  head- 
quarters cost  the  campaign  its  entire  stock  of  pamphlets, 
which  Pat  had  financed  with  part  of  the  S3.000  she  real- 
ized by  selling  a  piece  of  land.  "No  one  cared  when  it  hap- 
pened to  us!"  she  was  to  recall  decades  later  in  the 
aftermath  of  another  burglary. 

Nixon's  first  investment  was  hiring,  at  S500  a  month, 
a  Beverly  Hills  public-relations  man  named  Murray  Choti- 
ner.  who  advised  his  client  to  turn  up  some  "meat"  on 
Jerry  Voorhis.  Or  prepare  to  lose.  On  April  23,  1946.  the 
"meat"  materialized  as  Nixon  found  his  killer  issue:  Voorhis's 
backing  by  a  giant  political-action  committee,  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  (C.I.O.).  The  charge  was 
false.  The  huge,  left-leaning  labor  group  had  refused  to  en- 
dorse Voorhis  after  he  had  criticized  the  Soviet  grab  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Nixon,  however,  found  such  details  unim- 
pressive. 

On  September  13  in  South  Pasadena.  Nixon  faced  the 
incumbent  in  a  debate.  Jerry  Voorhis.  earnest  and  dull, 
spoke  first,  while  the  younger  man.  arriving  late,  waited 
backstage.  Then,  storming  onto  the  stage,  the  eager  Re- 
publican roused  the  crowd  with  his  usual  anti-New  Deal 
barn  burner— and  waited  for  question  time.  When  a  Voorhis 
ringer  demanded  that  the  challenger  recant  his  "false  charges" 
that  Voorhis  had  the  C.I.O.  endorsement.  Nixon  pulled  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a  March  bulletin 
from  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  a  C.I.O.-PAC  auxiliary  or- 
ganization which  noted  that  one  small  faction  had  urged 
endorsement  of  Voorhis.  Nixon  had  been  saving  it. 

Holding  the  paper  high,  he  asked  that  his  rival  read  it. 
Stunned,  the  five-term  veteran  made  a  fatal  error.  Instead 
of  dismissing  the  document  as  an  internal,  local  recom- 
mendation (which  the  statewide  and  national  groups  had 
overruled),  Voorhis  floundered. 

"Jerry,"  a  colleague  told  Voorhis  later,  "he  cut  you  to 
pieces." 

And  so  it  was.  By  the  close  of  their  campaigns.  Nixon 
Kennedy  both  had  become  full-fledged  Cold  War- 


riors whose  views  on  world  policy  would  make  then 
oddly  compatible.  But  the  1946  election  sealed  another 
somewhat  less  attractive,  bond.  Both  young  men  had.  b) 
Election  Day.  lost  their  political  virginity.  Neither  woulc 
express  regret:  on  November  5.  1946,  Richard  Nixon  pullec 
a  major  political  upset  with  56  percent  of  the  vote.  He 
was  euphoric.  "Pat  and  I  were  happier  on  November  6 
1946.  than  we  were  ever  to  be  again  in  my  political  ca 
reer,"  he  would  recall.  But  as  he  looked  at  the  morning 
after  newspaper  on  that  victorious  day.  a  new  challenge 
had  already  arisen.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  coverec 
Nixon's  local  victory  on  page  2.  while  a  front-page  iterr 
reported  another  win,  from  3.000  miles  across  the  coun 
try:   KENNEDY  SON  HOUSE  VICTOR. 

Richard  Nixon  arrived  in  the  nation's 
capital  resembling  more  an  economic 
itinerant  than  a  political  conqueror 
He  and  Pat  drove  cross-country  in  i 
new  '46  Ford,  their  possessions  strappec 
to  the  roof  as  if  they  were  an  Okie 
family  headed  in  the  wrong  direction 
A  side  trip  to  Mexico  produced  in 
dignity  when  a  U.S.  customs  official  insisted  that  the  cai 
be  unloaded  for  inspection.  In  Washington,  the  famih 
could  find  no  place  to  live  on  Nixon's  S12,500  yearn 
congressional  salary  and  spent  several  months  at  a  hotel 
living  out  of  suitcases. 

John  Kennedy's  entrance  was  a  study  in  nonchalance 
In  late  November  Tfie  Boston  Post  pictured  him  scanning 
real-estate  ads.  But  it  was  strictly  a  human -interest  ploy 
soon  after  the  election,  a  Georgetown  town  house  hac 
been  leased  and  Kennedy  was  off  to  Palm  Beach  Ir 
January,  when  the  29-year-old  arrived  in  the  capital  cit) 
to  take  the  oath,  he  walked  into  the  Statler  Hilton  witl 
a  Florida  tan  and  tousled  hair.  He  carried  a  black  cash 
mere  overcoat  and  wore  a  gray  suit  and  a  pair  ol 
brogues,  elegantly  stretched. 

The  new  80th  Congress  was  the  first  controlled  by  Re 
publicans  since  1930.  Dozens  of  investigative  committee' 
and  subcommittees  were  primed  to  ferret  out  Communis! 
traitors  and  the  misdeeds  of  nearly  two  decades  of  Dem 
ocratic  rule,  or.  as  one  congressman  put  it.  to  "open  eacr 
session  with  a  prayer  and  close  it  with  a  probe." 

In  addition  to  his  selection,  with  John  Kennedy,  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Nixon  won  a  post  or 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (Hi' AC) 
Around  this  time,  the  young  congressman  asked  a  House 
classmate.  Wisconsin's  Charles  Kersten.  to  find  hin 
someone  who  could  really  teach  him  about  the  subjec 
of  Communism.  Kersten  mentioned  John  Cronin.  the 
same  Maryknoll  seminary  professor  whose  research  hac 
guided  Father  Edward  Duffy,  John  Kennedy's  ideologi 
cal  mentor.  The  Ed  and  Labor  Committee's  two  mos 
junior  members  would  now  be  singing  from  the  samt 
anti-Red  hymnal. 

In  March,  the  president's  "Truman  Doctrine"  called  oi 
Congress  to  stop  the  Red  advance  across  Europe.  It  wa 
a  180-degree  turn  from  Roosevelt's  wartime  pro-Russiai 


[  dont  think  there  is  anyone  he  thinks  more 
highly  of  than  you"  Jackie  wrote  Nixon. 


>olicy.  The  day  after  Truman  spoke,  Russ  Nixon  (no  re- 
ation  to  Richard)  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  a  union  known  for  its  siz- 
ble  Communist  contingent,  told  the  Education  and  La- 
tor  Committee  that  Communists  had  the  right  to  lead 
ibor  unions.  Kennedy  said  he  was  "impressed  by  the  dex- 
erity"  of  the  witness,  a  Harvard  Ph.D.  in  economics  who 
tad  been  his  own  college  instructor.  But  the  congressman 
lad  questions  about  the  willingness  of  the  Communists  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  artifices,  evasion,  subterfuges  ...  to 
;et  into  the  trade  unions." 

"I  didn't  teach  you  that  at  Harvard,  did  I?'1  Russ 
•Jixon  asked. 

"No,  you  did  not,"  Kennedy  responded.  "I  am  read- 
ig  from  Lenin." 

"A  freshman  House  member  with  the  coral  dust  of  Pa- 
ific  Islands  still  clinging  to  his  heels,"  U.P.I. 's  George  Reedy 
ailed  Kennedy  as  the  war-weary  nations  continued  to  shift. 

In  June  of  1947,  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
hall  unveiled  a  massive  plan  for  the  economic  recon- 
truction  of  war -torn  Europe,  and  Richard  Nixon  was 
elected  as  the  youngest  member  of  a  bipartisan  Euro- 
iean  fact-finding  delegation.  The  trip,  his  first  ever  to  Eu- 
ope,  would  open  the  congressman's  eyes  to  the  world 
tage.  As  he  prepared  to  embark  on  the  Queen  Mary, 
Jixon  learned  from  his  secretary,  Dorothy  Cox,  that  his 
Massachusetts  friend,  who  now  often  stopped  by  for 
hats,  had  left  a  note  containing  the  names  and  phone 
umbers  of  women  to  look  up  in  Paris.  "I  don't  think 
At.  Nixon  even  took  the  numbers  with  him!"  she  re- 
alled.  "He  was  far  too  embarrassed." 

With  Richard  Nixon,  every  relationship  was  a  business 
elationship.  "He  was  the  most  calculating  man  I  ever 
new,"  recalls  former  Florida  congressman  George  Smath- 
rs,  another  member  of  the  class  of  '46.  By  1948,  Nixon's 
alculations  were  beginning  to  earn  dividends. 

On  August  3,  Whittaker  Chambers— a  chubby,  shabbily 
ressed  senior  editor  from  Time—made  a  stunning  accusa- 
ion  to  huac,  describing  having  been  a  member  of  the 
930s  Communist  underground  and  attending  party  meet- 
igs  with  figures  prominent  in  labor  and  government.  Among 
lose  identified  was  diplomat  Alger  Hiss,  a  State  Depart- 
lent  star  who  had  been  with  Roosevelt  at  Yalta. 

On  August  5,  Hiss  testified,  denying  everything  with  ex- 
uisite  contempt.  Nixon  despised  Hiss's  manner,  which  he 
ailed  "rather  insolent."  Two  days  later,  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers offered  Nixon  more  detail  involving  Hiss,  who  he  said 
ad  donated  an  old  Ford  to  the  Communist  Party. 

On  August  16,  Hiss  testified  again,  mentioning 
George  Crosley,"  a  freelance  writer  who  had  been  his 
ouseguest  during  the  1930s.  Hiss  said  that  he  had  lent 
>osley  a  Model  A  Ford. 


Thanks  to  tenacious  digging  by  the  committee  staff, 
Nixon  later  acquired  a  copy  of  a  D.C.  Motor  Vehicles 
Bureau  certificate  proving  Chambers's  assertion  that  Hiss 
had  provided  a  car  for  Communist  Party  use.  It  looked 
more  and  more  as  if  Crosley  and  Chambers  were  the 
same  person.  Confronted  at  a  hearing  in  late  August, 
Hiss  became  flustered.  "I  gave  Crosley,"  he  began,  "ac- 
cording to  my  best  recollection  ..." 

Nixon  pounced.  "I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you  ...  but 
you  certainly  can  testify  'yes'  or  'no'  as  to  whether  you 
gave  Crosley  a  car.  How  many  cars  have  you  given  away 
in  your  life,  Mr.  Hiss?" 

From  the  time  they  arrived  in  the  435- 
member  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Nixon  and  Kennedy  shared  a  common 
ambition:  escape.  With  George  Smathers, 
they  engaged  in  regular  towel-snapping  over 
who  would  be  the  first  to  move  to  the 
"world's  most  exclusive  club,"  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Buoyed  by  Hiss,  Nixon  made  his 
move  in  the  summer  of  1949  as  the  Soviet  Union  deto- 
nated an  atom  bomb  and  Mao  declared  Communist  sov- 
ereignty over  China. 

It  all  added  ammo  to  Nixon's  Senate  campaign,  where 
he  had  drawn  the  perfect  Cold  War  opponent.  Actress 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas— wife  of  Hollywood's  Melvyn  Doug- 
las and  close  friend  of  the  Roosevelts'. 

Running  in  Florida  against  veteran  senator  Claude  Pep- 
per, George  Smathers  launched  what  would  forever  be  known 
as  the  "Red  Pepper"  campaign  against  the  New  Deal  lib- 
eral. His  knockout  punch  was  a  leaflet,  distributed  on  elec- 
tion eve,  titled  Ttie  Red  Record  of  Senator  Claude  Pepper. 
"How'd  you  do  it?"  Richard  Nixon  demanded  of  his 
buddy  Smathers.  By  November,  Red  Claude  had  a  Cali- 
fornia ally:  Nixon's  "pink  lady,"  Helen  Douglas.  And 
Nixon  had  a  friend,  too.  During  the  campaign,  John  Kennedy 
dropped  by  unexpectedly  to  leave  a  $1,000  contribution, 
which  he  handed  to  staffer  Bill  Arnold.  "He  explained  that 
the  check  should  be  used  in  Nixon's  campaign  for  senator, 
that  its  intention  was  partly  due  to  admiration  of  Nixon 
and  partly  due  to  a  preference  for  Congressman  Nixon 
over  Congresswoman  Douglas."  An  amazed  Nixon  later  ex- 
claimed, "Isn't  this  something!  Isn't  this  just  something!" 

Riding  around  California  in  a  wood-paneled  station 
wagon,  Nixon  aggressively  alerted  the  townsfolk  to  the 
Douglas  "threat."  As  the  woody  sailed  down  the  main 
drag  of  each  hamlet,  a  loudspeaker  blared  "If  I  Knew 
You  Were  Comin'  I'd've  Baked  a  Cake"  while  advance 
man  Ace  Anderson,  cigar  in  mouth,  urged  passersby  to 
gather  around.  Behind  the  scenes,  as  he  had  four  years 
earlier,  Nixon  made  a  practice  of  spying  extensively  on 
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his  opponent.  After  hearing  one  example  of  Douglas's 
charges,  Nixon  erupted,  "Did  she  say  that?  Why,  I'll  cas- 
trate her!" 

Nixon  won  by  nearly  700,000  votes,  incurring  a  brutal 
reputation  and  legions  of  enemies.  But  in  a  post-election 
meeting  with  a  Harvard  graduate  seminar,  John  Kennedy 
told  students  how  pleased  he  was  that  Richard  Nixon  had 
won  in  California.  Kennedy  repeated  this  to  his  navy  pal 
Paul  Fay,  telling  him  he  should  look  up  Richard  Nixon, 
whom  he  described  as  "an  outstanding  guy  [who]  has  the 
opportunity  to  go  all  the  way." 

Though  both  had  originally  been  sympathetic,  Nixon 
and  Kennedy  distanced  themselves  from  Wisconsin  sena- 
tor Joe  McCarthy's  controversial  assault  on  domestic 
Communism.  Kennedy,  however,  felt  a  kinship  with 
his  loutish  fellow  Irishman— whom  his  sister  Pat  had 
dated  and  his  father  had  befriended.  In  the  early  50s, 
a  speaker  at  Kennedy's  Harvard  Club  told  the  gathered 
alumni  how  proud  he  was  that  their  college  had  never 
produced  "a  Joseph  McCarthy  or  an  Alger  Hiss."  Kennedy 
jumped  to  his  feet.  "How  dare  you  couple  the  name  of 
a  great  American  patriot  with  that  of  a  traitor!"  Angry, 
he  left  the  dinner  early.  It  was  hard  to  find  a  more  com- 
mitted Cold  Warrior  than  Kennedy.  "The  Republi- 
cans should  try  to  sign  him  up  for  a  job  with  their 
speaking  bureau,"  noted  a  Massachusetts  newspaper  in 
August  1950  after  hearing  a  congressman  extol  his 
foreign -policy  views. 

Appearing  on  Meet  the  Press  in  December  of  1951,  Kennedy 
did  little  to  change  this  reputation  as  he  discussed  a  just- 
completed  tour  of  Vietnam.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
little  respect  for  the  liberal,  insulated  foreign -service  offi- 
cers, the  element  his  colleague  Nixon  called  the  "Hiss 
types,"  whom  he  had  encountered  in  Southeast  Asia.  But 
the  big  news  centered  on  the  34-year-old's  career  plans. 
He  hinted  of  a  run  for  the  Senate.  Off-camera  he  did 
more  than  hint.  "I'm  going  to  run!"  he  exulted  to  a  skep- 
tical George  Smathers,  who  thought  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge— the  man  who  would  be  Kennedy's  opponent— was 
unbeatable.  "I'm  going  to  use  the  same  kind  of  stuff," 
Kennedy  said,  referring  to  the  Red  Pepper  campaign. 

During  the  campaign,  Richard  Nixon,  standing  in  front 
of  a  Boston  hotel,  saw  Kennedy  in  an  open  convertible 
and  began  waving  with  excitement.  Pat  Nixon,  worried, 
told  her  husband  to  watch  out.  "Remember,"  she  cau- 
tioned, "he's  running  against  Lodger  It  would  not  look 
good  for  a  Republican  rising  star  who  had,  in  fact,  just 
recently  become  General  Dwight  Eisenhower's  candidate 
for  vice  president  to  be  wagging  his  hand  at  a  Democrat. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  harsh  Kennedy  strate- 
gy was  in  rough  sync  with  the  rhetoric  wielded  by  the 
Republican  ticket  nationally.  Nixon  said  Truman  had 
"covered  up  the  Communist  conspiracy."  Kennedy  ac- 
cused Lodge  oS  betray iii.  his  own  party's  conservative 
base  by  backing  Truman's  '  appeasing"  foreign  policy.  What 
worked  for  th  GO. P.  worked  for  J.F.K.  The  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket  carried  the  U.S.  by  seven  million 
votes,  and,  in  Massachusetts,  John  Kennedy  won  by 
more  than  70,000. 


Tn  January  1953,  Senator  John  Kennedy  wa 
assigned  to  Room  362  of  the  Old  Senate  Offic 
Building,  across  Constitution  Avenue  from  trfl 
Capitol.  Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  the  second 
youngest  vice  president  in  history,  was  as, 
signed  to  Room  361,  just  across  the  hall.  Whei 
Kennedy  applied  for  membership  in  the  all-mal 
Burning  Tree  Club  later  that  year,  Nixon  wrofr 
a  sponsoring  letter  describing  Senator  Kenned; 
as  "a  personal  friend."  But  behind  the  kind  words  anc 
ostensible  comity,  something  more  complicated  wa 
shaping  up. 

Nixon's  neighbor  was  up  to  something.  It  started  whei 
he  hired,  as  his  legislative  assistant,  a  horn-rimmec 
liberal  intellectual  of  Protestant  and  Jewish  backgroun< 
named  Theodore  Sorensen.  Sorensen,  John  Kenned; 
admitted,  became  his  "intellectual  blood  bank,"  supply 
ing  his  new  boss's  utterances  with  a  Churchillian  resc 
nance.  There  were  other  changes:  wily  Billy  Suttoi 
would  be  replaced  by  Dave  Powers,  and  campaign  man 
ager  Mark  Dalton  had  given  way  to  Larry  O'Brien.  Om; 
role  remained  empty:  the  wife.  Luckily,  there  was  a  pros 
pect.  Back  in  1951,  reporter  chum  Charles  Bartlett,  o 
The  Chattanooga  Times,  had  asked  Congressman  Ken 
nedy  to  dinner  with  Jacqueline  Bouvier,  a  21-year-old 
George  Washington  University  senior.  Bartlett's  huncl 
eventually  paid  off.  The  Kennedy-Bouvier  wedding  in 
Newport  was  celebrated  on  the  front  page  of  The  Nev\ 
York  Times  in  September  1953.  Nixon,  sending  his  ree 
grets,  had  been  dragooned  for  a  rare  weekend  of  goll 
with  Eisenhower  in  Denver.  While  the  less-fhan -athletic 
vice  president  dutifully  accepted  golf  tips  from  the  conn 
descending  Ike,  Kennedy  assessed  Long  Island  Sound! 
"That  would  be  a  helluva  place  to  sail  in  the  presidential 
yacht." 

Despite  their  successes,  Nixon  and  Kennedy  eacl 
faced  a  personal  trauma  in   1954.  For  Nixon,  the  prob' 
lem  was  psychological.  He  talked  to  Murray  Chotiner  aboui 
quitting  politics  altogether.  "I  resented  being  constantly 
protrayed  as  a  demagogue,  or  as  a  liar.  ...  As  the  att 
tacks  became  more  personal,   I   sometimes  wondered 
where  party  loyalty  left  off  and  masochism  began,"  hi 
later  wrote.  That  spring,  the  faculty  of  Duke  University 
where  Nixon  had  studied  law,  voted  to  deny  him  an  hon 
orary  degree.  The  tormented  Nixon  had  secretly  madi 
several  visits  to  a  New  York  specialist  in  psychosomatic 
illnesses  who  later  said  he  had  treated  the  vice  presiden 
for  the  stresses  of  his  office. 

One  such  "stress"  was  Joe  McCarthy,  who  was  turn 
ing  his  sights  on  his  own  party,  namely  the  Eisenhowe: 
administration.  The  president,  in  response,  asked  Nixoi 
to  make  a  television  address  that  would  includt 
a  clear  whack  at  McCarthy.  Nixon's  first  shot  was  di 
rected  at  the  old  Truman  boys  ("Isn't  it  wonderful  tha 
finally  we  have  a  secretary  of  state  who  isn't  taken  ii 
by  the  Communists?").  Then  he  segued  into  a  colorfu 
injunction  of  his  fellow  Republican  from  Wisconsin.  "Wher 
you  go  out  to  shoot  rats,"  the  vice  president  sternb 
advised,   "you   have   to   shoot   straight   because   whei 
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'ou  shoot  wildly  .  .  .  you  make  it  easier  on  the  rat." 

McCarthy  reacted  by  proclaiming  that  he  was  sick  and 
ired  of  all  the  "yak-yakking  .  .  .  from  that  prick  Nixon." 

As  1-954  passed,  their  old  McCarthy  sym- 
pathies became  more  and  more  embar- 
rassing to  both  Nixon  and  Kennedy. 
The  latter  had  additional  and  more 
pressing  concerns  as  well.  "We  used  to 
ride  home  together  every  night,"  the 
senator's  senior  aide  Ted  Reardon  re- 
calls, thinking  of  a  particular  time.  "It 
vas  a  bright,  shiny  day.  We  had  the  top  down.  Out  of 
he  blue,  Jack  said,  'What  do  you  think  is  the  best  way 
)f  dying?' "  Unknown  to  those  outside  his  circle,  Kennedy 
vas  still  in  poor  health.  By  May  1954,  he  was  on  crutch- 
:s  because  of  his  back,  and  by  August,  he  had  dropped 
rom  180  to  140  pounds.  In  October,  Kennedy  checked 
nto  New  York  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery.  "This  is  the 
)ne  that  kills  you  or  cures  you,"  he  told  one  adviser, 
rhe  procedure  was  especially  risky  for  someone  with 
Vddison's  disease.  When  post-op  complications  set  in, 
Bvelyn  Lincoln,  Kennedy's  secretary,  got  the  call.  "The 
loctors  did  not  expect  him  to  live  until  morning,"  she 
•emembers. 

Lincoln  recalls  Nixon  racing  into  Kennedy's  office,  with 
in  odd,  nervous  expression,  asking  if  it  was  true.  "That 
)oor  young  man  is  going  to  die,"  Secret  Service  agent  Rex 
iicouten  would  recall  the  vice  president,  his  eyes  filling 
vith  tears,  saying  in  the  car  one  evening.  "Poor  brave 
lack  is  going  to  die.  Oh,  God,  don't  let  him  die."  Scouten 
vould  keep  Nixon's  rare  display  of  emotion  to  himself,  de- 
eding in  later  years  that  no  one  would  believe  him. 

Kennedy  rallied,  but  on  December  2  the  Senate  closed 
:he  curtain  on  McCarthy,  condemning  him  for  contemp- 
:uous  conduct  toward  the  Senate.  The  lone  senator 
who  refused  to  take  a  public  position  was  John  F. 
Kennedy.  It  was  a  privilege  of  the  sick  which  he  relished. 
T  know  exactly  what's  going  to  happen,"  he  told  friend 
Chuck  Spalding  upon  leaving  the  hospital.  "There's 
?oing  to  be  about  ninety-five  faces  bent  over  me  with 
»reat  concern,  and  every  one  is  going  to  say,  'Now,  Sen- 


ator, what  about  McCarthy?'  Do  you  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do?  I'm  going  to  reach  for  my  back  and  I'm 
just  going  to  yell  'Oow!'  and  then  I'm  going  to  pull  the 
sheet  over  my  head." 

Kennedy's  harrowing  back  surgery  cost  him  an  eight- 
month  absence  from  Capitol  Hill.  "One  thing  about 
Nixon,  God  bless  him,"  Ted  Reardon  recalls,  "every  few 
days  he'd  stop  in  and  ask,  'How's  Jack  getting  along?' 
He  really  admired  Jack."  To  take  the  pressure  off,  Nixon 
even  told  Ted  Sorensen  that  he  wanted  Kennedy  to  know 
that  he,  the  constitutional  president  of  the  Senate,  would 
refuse  to  exploit  his  boss's  absence.  If  the  Democrats 
won  a  one-seat  majority  that  November,  the  vice  presi- 
dent would  refuse  to  break  the  tie  in  favor  of  the  G.O.P 
Whether  the  gesture  was  genuine  or  not,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  took  it  to  heart. 

December  5,  1954 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  President, 

I  could  never  describe  to  you  how  touched  and  apprecia- 
tive Jack  was  at  the  message  you  sent  him.  .  .  . 

If  you  could  only  know  the  load  you  took  off  his  mind. 
He  has  been  feeling  so  much  better  since  then— and  I  can 
never  thank  you  enough  for  being  so  kind  and  generous  and 
thoughtful.  He  was  having  such  a  difficult  time,  and  I  know 
one  of  the  reasons  was  he  just  felt  so  frustrated  and  hope- 
less—cooped up  in  the  hospital  and  wondering  if  it  would 
affect  everything  in  Washington. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  world  he  thinks  more 
highly  of  than  he  does  you— and  (Continued  on  page  151) 
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ie  provided  the  voice  for  in  The  Lion 
1  before,  I  felt  like  Elvis."  While  recog- 
kbuster— as  well  as  his  heartbreak- 
II  in  a  NyQuitpd-Lane  is  a  rare 
S»P|he:! Broadway  stage.  His  ebul- 
^(idway-i eliding  revival  of  Guys 
--  McNally, splays,  in- 
jihirri  the^ritics'  dar- 


ling. The  Jersey  City  native  paid 
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e's  made  it:  this  spring  Lane  joins  forces  with  Gu; 
oils  director  Jerry  Zaks  for  a  Broadway  revival  of  A  Funi 
j  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum,  and  co-stars  as  Rob 
Williams's  flamboyant  boyfriend  in  The  Birdcage,  Mike  Nicholson 
Elaine  May's  spirited  Miami  remake  of  the  French  farce  La  Cag 
aux  Folles.  "It's  a  classic  with  two  wonderful  actors,"  says  Lane,  "s 
why  not  remake  it  and  be  unfavorably  compared  to  them?"  Actuc 
ly,  he  may  be  too  convincing  as  Starina,  the  drag  queen— his  bigge 
screen  role  to  date.  When  Clint  Eastwood  visited  the  set,  Lan( 
dressed  in  a  matronly  knit  suit,  said,  "Mr.  Eastwood,  if  you're  ev< 
doing  another  Western,  please  consider  me."  And  Clint  repliei 
"Yeah— maybe  for  the  schoolmarm."  -SUSAN  KITTENPLA, 
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gcndary  Alix  Gres  made  and  lost  two 
fortunes  creating  sublimely  draped  gowns  for  clients 
such^s  Marlene  Dietrich,  Jacqueline  Onassis, 
W  de  Rothschild,  and  defied  the 
Id  War  II.  So  all  Pans 
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SHADES  OF  GRES 

From  far  left:  in  1978,  when  a  gown 

of  blazing  red  dazzled  audiences  at 

Madame  Gres's  Paris  salon, 

the  couturiere's  career  was  closing;  by 

January  1988,  when  Gres  made 

one  of  her  last  outings  with  her  daughter, 

Anne,  at  the  Best  Awards  in  Paris, 

the  saga  of  her  life  was  all  but  complete 

but  in  1958,  Gres— pictured  in  herj 

salon,  surrounded  by  books— remained 

iron-willed,  iconoclastic,  elusive. 


The  death  of  Ma- 
dame Gres  on  No- 
vember 24,  1993, 
would  have  occa- 
sioned little  more 
than  obituary  trib- 
utes had  her  only 
child  not  skillful- 
ly concealed  it  for 
nearly  13  months. 
The  couturiere,  al- 
most 90  and  pen- 
niless when  she 
died  in  a  low-rent 
maison  de  retraite 
in  the  South  of 
France,  would  have 
been  remembered  for  her  draped  Gre- 
cian gowns,  her  iron  will,  the  turban. 
She  was  a  figure  of  mystery— "an  Abbess 
riding  in  a  Mercedes,"  as  the  editor 
Edmonde  Charles-Roux  described  her 
and  for  nearly  50  years  she  held  sway 
over  the  beautiful  and  the  jet-propelled, 
which  at  the  peak  of  her  career,  in  the 
60s  and  70s,  meant  everyone  from 
Jackie  to  the  begum. 

But  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising if  this  amazing  old  actress— 
the  last  of  the  grandes  couturieres— had 
staged  her  own  death,  so  perfectly 
did  it  fit  into  the  hidden  drama  of 
her  life.  For  unlike  her  rival  Coco 
Chanel,  whose  charm  depended  upon 
the  joyful  telling  of  lies,  Madame  Gres 
subdued  the  world  with  immaculate 
silence.  She  was  more  Garbo  than  Gar- 
bo:  throwing  on  an  old  raincoat  to 
drive  to  the  flea  market  in  her  aqua- 
marine Jaguar,  hiding  from  Cecil  Beat- 
on when  he  came  to  take  her  portrait, 
zealously  counting  her  crayons  while 
millions  of  francs  were  going  out  the 
door.  "Have  problem,"  she  whispered 
to  her  friend  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
around  1984,  when  the  rather  crucial 
matter  at  hand  was  her  disastrous  fi- 
nancial alliance  with  Bernard  Tapie, 
the  Marseilles  football-club  owner, 
who  is  now  bankrupt. 

"She  was  so  elegant,"  the  duchess 
recalls.  "She  would  never  say  a  word. 
I  didn't  dare  ask  questions.  When  she 
wanted  to  speak,  I  would  listen." 

Alix  Gres,  who  was  b  <  rermaine 
Emilie  Krebs  on  Noveml  .  i0  1903, 
in  Paris,  had  the  temerity  to  assume 
that  her  audiences  would  alw  .en. 

\t  the  age  of  31  she  took  ev 
■  knew  about  dance  and  sculpture 
Mst  loves,  both  discouraged  by 


her  Catholic  parents)  and  forged  it 
into  a  style  that  was  as  classic  as  the 
Greeks'.  Those  first  Socratic  drapes, 
made  from  yards  and  yards  of  com- 
mon underwear  jersey,  were  a  revela- 
tion. Not  only  were  they  highly 
sensual— one  can  imagine  half-clothed 
Minervas  floating  into  the  Place 
Venddme  like  so  many  pink-and-gray 
clouds— but  they  also  reflected,  in  every 
pin  tuck  and  hidden  seam,  the  single- 
minded  courage  of  their  creator.  "I 
was  doing  the  opposite  of  everything  I 
was  supposed  to  do,"  she  would  later 
say.  It  takes  a  strong  woman  to  im- 
pose her  style  on  50  yards  of  unpat- 
terned  monochromatic  silk  jersey. 

Her  iconoclastic  style  would  last. 
No  connoisseur  of  couture  wears  Elsa 
Schiaparelli's  "lamb  chop"  hats 
today  with  the  same  assurance 
one  might  feel  in  one  of  Madame 
Gres's  diaphanous  drapes.  Yet  she 
herself  was  always  out  of  step  in 
the  world  of  less  courageous  peo- 
ple. This  was  a  woman  whose  tech- 
nical innovations  would  animate 
the  modern  era— opening  a  path  for 
Charles   James   and   Halston— but 
who  was  85  before  she  bought  her 
first  television.  She  personally  draped 
some  of  the  world's  most  cosseted  bod- 
ies:  Dietrich  and  Grace  Kelly;  the 
socialites  Mrs.  Harrison  Williams,  Ma- 
dame Martinez  de  Hoz,  and  Mrs.  By- 
ron Foy;  the  editor  Diana 
Vreeland  (who  adored  Ma- 
dame Gres's  single-seamed 
caftans);  the  assorted  fash- 
ion plates  Marella  Agnelli, 
Babe  Paley,  Doris  Duke,  Sao 
Schlumberger,  and  Annette  de 
la  Renta.  Each  in  turn  would 
present  her  semi-naked  self  to 
this  tiny  woman  (barely  five 
feet  tall)  to  be  wrapped,  draped, 
and  pinned,  beginning  with  a 
tiny  corner  of  an  unfurled  bolt 
of  jersey  tucked  into  the  client's 
strapless  bra.  The  results,  not  sur- 
prisingly, gave  a  clue  to  the  de- 
signer's personality.   "In  order 
to  get  into  the  dress,"  says  the 
New  York  socialite  Nan  Kemp- 
ner,  "you  had  to  follow  the  plans." 

Yet,  despite  the  peripatetic  clien- 
tele, there  is  no  record  of  Madame 
Gres's  ever  having  attended  or 
given  the  kind  of  fancy-dress  ball 
that  was  popular  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  when  Schiaparel- 


li  was  beguiling  guests  with  her  ultn 
modern  apartment  and  the  designe 
Paul  Poiret  was  entertaining  under  a 
inflatable  rubber  sky.  There  is,  in  fac1 
no  record  of  her  doing  anything.  E? 
cept  the  work.  And  that  was  the  wa 
she  wanted  it.  Journalists  were  informer 
that  she  "could  not  and  would  not 
answer  all  their  questions. 

When  her  death  was  finally  reveald 
in  Le  Monde  on  December  13,  199^ 
it  seemed  that  the  contours  and  de 
tails  of  the  legend  had  been  losl 
Madame  Gres's  omissions  had  beei 
epic.  Most  people  believed  that  her  hus 
band,  a  Russian  painter  named  Serg 
Czerefkow,  had  left  her  and 
their  infant 
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daughter  to  live  in  Tahiti,  "never  to 
return  again."  She  became  haute  cou- 
ture's  grand  sphinx— &  monument  to  self- 
less devotion  and  Vamour  perdu.  Yet 
Madame  Gres,  though  she  allowed 
everyone  to  believe  it,  had  not  actual- 
ly said  she  had  been  abandoned. 

Her  marriage  was  far  more  com- 
plex than  the  familiar  plaint  of  the  long- 
suffering  wife.  When  Serge  died  in  1970 
in  Tahiti,  Madame  Gres  repurchased 
all  of  his  remaining  paintings  from 
his  estate  for  a  sum  much  higher  than 
what  they  were  worth  and  gave  the 
money  to  her  husband's  last  Tahitian 
mistress,  Ripo  Teruaotu,  who  lives  on 
the  legacy  to  this  day. 

Of  course,  the  only  person  who  ful- 
ly understood  all  this  was  Madame 
Gres's  56-year-old  daughter,  Anne,  who 
in  the  early  spring  of  1994  busied  her- 
self by  concocting  for  the  fashion 
press  and  others  countless  lies  about 
her  mother's  true  condition. 

Until  the  story  in  Le 
Monde  finally  appeared, 
friends  in  Paris  had  as- 
sumed that  Madame 
Gres  was  merely  rest- 
ing in  the  South  of 
France.  When  it  became 
clear  that  her  respite  was, 
in  fact,  of  an  eternal  nature,  these 
friends  began  to  puzzle  through  mem- 
ories of  the  recent,  somewhat  confus- 
ing past.  "I  telephoned  the  daughter 
that  summer,"  recalls  the  Venetian 
countess  Andreana  Marcello,  who  ran 
the  designer's  fabled  salon  at  No.  1 
Rue  de  la  Paix  for  20  years.  "I  said, 
'Please,  give  a  kiss  to  your  mother.' 
And  she  said,  'Oh,  but,  you  know,  it's 
like  she's  not  really  there  anymore.' 
People  always  say  this  when  someone 
is  old."  The  countess  ^chuckles  to  her- 
self. "And  she  was  really  dead!" 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  when  Laurence 
Benai'm,  a  reporter  from  Le  Monde, 
became  interested  in  the  fate  of  Madame 
Gres,  the  designer  had  not  been  seen 
in  public  in  more  than  four  years.  But 
as  she  was  already  old  and  frail  in 
1990,  when  she  and  her  daughter  left 
Paris  to  live  in  her  home  in  Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence,  her  friends  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  Anne's  statements  that 
her  mother  was  now  less  than  herself. 
So  it  was  startling  to  find,  on  November 
1,  1994,  an  apparently  lucid  Madame 
Gres  issuing  blithe  and  colorful  quotes 
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to  Women 's  Wear  Daily 
about  a  recently  opened  exhibition  of 
her  fashions  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art's  Costume  Institute  in  New 
York.  "I  well  remember  that  simple 
but  very  powerful  moment  when  alone 
in  front  of  a  bare  stockman,  I  cut  the 
fabric  for  the  first  model  ..."  For 
someone  so  pitifully  out  of  her  mind 
that  even  close  friends  were  not  allowed 
to  visit,  Madame  Gres  sounded  rather 
voluble.  There  was  something  Sunset 
Boulevard  about  the  whole  thing,"  said 
a  Women's  Wear  editor.  'We  cracked 
jokes:  'Are  you  ready  k  your  close- 
up,  Madame  Gres?' " 

In  New  York.  16  months  before 
the  opening  of  the  Gres  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  curators 
Harold  Koda  and  Richard  Martin 
had  learned  that  a  large  collection  of 
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Gres  dresses  and  ac- 
cessories some  200  lots  in 
all— had  been  privately  put  up  for  sale 
by  the  auctioneer  Drouot  in  Paris.  "We 
knew  something  had  changed,"  Koda 
says.  "Suddenly,  she  was  relinquishing 
pieces  for  the  first  time  since  she  closed 
her  business  [in  1987]."  But  if  this  ex- 
tensive offering  of  archive  pieces 
seemed  important,  it  didn't  suggest  any- 
thing ominous.  "We  never  thought 
she  was  in  poverty,"  Koda  says. 

Mysteries  so  often  resemble  one  an- 
other that  we  are  seldom  surprised  by 
the  banality  of  the  denouements.  In  ear- 
ly December,  Laurence  Benai'm  found 
Anne  Gres  in  the  South  of  France, 
living  with  her  13-year-old  son,  three 
dogs,  one  cat,  and  two  mynah  birds. 
At  the  ime  of  her  visit,  Anne  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  and  "a 
small  blue  sweater  pulled  over  an  ado- 
lescent bust. '  She  told  Benai'm,  "Ma- 
man  is  absent  ...  It  is  as  if  someone 


had  taken  a  piece  of  her  brain  and 
thrown  it  into  the  dustbin.  .  .  .  Her 
death?  No  one  will  know.  Only  the 
people  who  loved  her  ..." 

Later,  in  Paris,  Benai'm  found 
Madame  Gres's  death  certificate  filed 
in  the  public  registry  office.  She  had 
died  as  she  was  born  as  Germaine 
Emilie  Krebs,  a  name  she  had  always 
detested.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  December  13,  1994,  Benai'm 
telephoned  Anne  Gres  to  inform  her 
that  the  long-delayed  announce- 
ment of  her  mother's  death  would 
appear  in  the  evening  paper. 

"She  didn't  react  valiantly,"  Be- 
nai'm recalls.  "She  was  like  a  poor 
little  girl." 

By  the  time  the  fall  '95 
ready-to-wear  collections 
opened  in  Paris  in  March, 
there  was  considerable 
speculation  about  Ma- 
dame Gres's  hidden  death. 
The  delay  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  de- 
signer's demise  had  combined  with 
idle  minds,  overheated  imaginations, 


and  too  many  cocktail  hours  to  fuel 
a  panoply  of  groundless  innuendo. 
"I  hear  that  Anne  fed  her  mother 
gruel,"  a  reporter  rather  eagerly  con- 
fided to  me  between  shows.  The  im- 
plication was  that  something  venal 
had  taken  place  in  that  house  in 
Saint-Paul-de-Vence,  and  that  Anne 
had  committed  sins  far  worse  than 
the  ones  reported  in  the  papers.  As 
the  tongues  wagged,  the  range  of 
possibilities  darkened. 

Anne  did  not  gain  much  sympathy 
when  she  airily  declared  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  fashion  world  could 
"go  and  get  stuffed."  Her  descrip- 
tion of  her  mother  as  "the  Bosnia  of 
couture"'  also  ruffled  the  delicate  feath- 
ers of  the  kingdom. 

Andreana  Marcello  doubts  that 
Anne  acted  out  of  any  sense  of 
vengeance  toward  her  mother.  "Anne 
wrote  me  a  letter,  very  nice,"  the 
countess  remarks.  "She  said,  'Darling, 
you  know  finally  that  Mamie  is  no 
longer  here.  I  know  how  much  you 
loved  her.  I  didn't  want  to  give  you 
a  shock.'  This  is  so  Russian."  The 
countess  laughs  huskily. 


"What  I  think  is  that  per- 
haps Anne  doesn't  have 
many  interests  in  her  life. 
At  least,  when  people  were  calling  up 
about  Madame  Gres,  she  could  have 
something.  .  .  .  She  had  a  more  full  life. 
If  she  didn't  like  her  mother,  she 
could  have  said,  The  dreadful  bitch 
is  dead.'  .  .  .  It's  strange  what  I'm 
saying,  but  I  think  she  wanted  to 
have  her  mother  in  the  background 
so  she  could  say,  'I'll  ask  Mamie.'" 
The  countess  shook  her  head.  "Peo- 
ple don't  know  Anne  so  well." 

She  puffs  silently  on  her  cigarette 
for  a  few  moments.  Outside  the  win- 
dows of  the  cafe  where  we  are  talk- 
ing, the  traffic  is  streaming  up  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee.  The 
countess  says,  "It's  part  of  the  world 
that  doesn't  exist  anymore— yes.  But 
it  could  very  easily  be  a  Russian  sto- 
ry: that  you  want  to  live  through  the 
life  of  somebody.  You  could  find  it  in 
Pushkin.  You  could  find  it  in  Dos- 
toyevsky.  Les  Ames  Mortes,  by  Gogol, 
is  a  little  bit  like  this.  ...  I  think 
Anne  felt  that  very  few  people  loved 
Madame  Gres.  They  only  took  dress- 


PACIFIC  OVERTURES 

Madame  Gres's  husband.  Serge  Czerefkow, 
shown  here  with  Roti,  his  first  vahine,  and  his  friend 
Denis  de  Rougemont  in  Tahiti  in  1934. 
Czerefkow  was  a  Russian  aristocrat  who  found 
his  style  as  a  painter  when  he  moved  to  the 
South  Pacific,  where  his  liaisons  flourished.  Inset, 
right:  the  painter  entertains  at  home  in  1950. 
Second  from  right  is  Alice,  his  lover  at  that  moment. 


es— for  free.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
wore  her  dresses— O.K.  But  Anne  didn't 
really  think  this  was  friendship." 

When  I  spoke  to  Anne,  I  could 
see  how  her  brusqueness  and  high, 
edgy  laugh  might  easily  work  against 
her.  Acknowledging  that  her  decision 
not  to  reveal  her  mother's  death  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  fashion 
world,  she  said,  tersely,  "I  don't  think 
they  thought  of  me.  I  did  not  matter 
for  them."  She  added  that  the  Wom- 
en's Wear  Daily  quotes  were  simply 
"a  little  revenge"  for  some  untruth 
the  paper  had  once  written  about 
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her.  "It  was  not  a  very  serious  thing 
to  do,"  she  said  merrily.  "But  it  was 
a  pleasure." 

By  this  point,  I  had  interviewed 
more  than  50  people  in  France,  New 
York,  and  Tahiti,  and  I  sensed  that 
whatever  Anne  had  done  was  part  of 
something  written  long  ago.  When, 
at  the  end  of  her  luminous  career, 
Madame  Gres  was  asked  to  name 
her  greatest  accomplishment,  she 
replied,  "The  birth  of  my  daughter, 
Anne."  I  wonder  what  people  would 
make  of  this  remark  if  they  knew 
that  Madame  Gres,  according  to  one 
friend,  had  kept  her  pregnancy  hid- 
den behind  a  specially  constructed 
worktable.  Or  what  they  would  say  if 
they  knew  that  Madame  Gres  had 
withheld  Serge's  letters  to  his  young 
daughter.  In  Anne's  mind,  keeping  her 
mother's  death  a  secret  was  an  act 
of  love,  a  continuation  of  the  dic- 
tates of  restraint  that  had  ruled  Ma- 
dame Gres's  life. 

"Most  designers  belong  to  the  world. 
But  Madame  Gres  belonged  to  her 
secrets,  and  Anne  was  part  of  them," 
says  the  playwright  and  novelist 
Francois-Marie  Banier.  "It  was  love 
with  cruelty  and  all  the  drama  of 
love.  I  think  Anne  was  a  protector  of 
her  mother  and  a  victim  too."  She 
was  both  lock  and  key  to  a  world 
that  was,  indeed,  stranger  than  fic- 
tion. Anne  says  that  she  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  understand  the  full 
complexity  of  her  mother's  life,  through 
hundreds  of  her  letters  and  papers. 

"It's  like  a  detective  work,"  she 
says.  "I  have  had  to  look  everywhere 
to  find  the  truth." 

adame  Gres  had  the 
faults  of  an  artist— you 
could  never  reach  her," 
explains  Andreana  Mar- 
cello.  As  someone  who 
had  devoted  her  entire 
life  to  the  perfection 
of  hidden  seams— and 
in  the  process  made  and  lost  at  least 
two  fortunes— Madame  Gres  had  no 
trouble  thinking  of  her  clients  as  friends 
and  of  her  sublime  Grecian  gowns  as 
heaven-sent.  Rare  was  the  duchess  or 
cinema  queen  who  didn't  find  an  ex- 
tra gown  in  her  parcel.  "If  you  bought 
one,  you  got  two,"  says  the  Manhat- 
tan decorator  Chessy  Rayner.  It  was 
also  part  of  Madame  Gres's  largesse 
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that  she  often  hired  people  for  whom 
there  was  no  obvious  task.  Giovanni 
de  Bourbon -Siciles,  the  well-known 
food  writer,  was  engaged  by  Madame 
Gres  in  1969  to  handle  her  press  af- 
ter she  fell  in  love  with  his  hands  in 
a  magazine  photograph.  With  Banier— 
the  dashingly  handsome  "golden  boy" 
of  cafe  society  in  the  late  60s  and 
70s— it  was  more  ambiguous.  Madame 
Gres  put  the  glittering  dragonfly  on 
her  payroll  for  five  years  as  an  "ad- 
viser," though  she  never  took  him  se- 
riously. "We  met  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  usually  at  the  Ritz,"  he  recalls. 
"It  was  like  working  with  a  ghost." 

Yet  hidden  beneath  that  spectral 
ambivalence  and  childlike  gift  giving 
was  a  rational,  solitary,  and  astonish- 
ingly aggressive  woman,  whose  only  real 
passion  was  to  be  the  best  dressmaker 
in  the  world.  Her  first  peremptory  ges- 
ture as  a  young  woman  in  the  1930s 
was  to  abandon  her  given  name.  Ger- 
maine  Emilie  Krebs  sounded  like  the 
meek  bourgeois  girl  above  whom  she 
so  badly  wanted  to  rise.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Madame  Gres  didn't  have 
her  future  in  mind  when  she  became 
the  more  seductive-sounding  "Alix," 
with  its  long  A  and  exploding  /'. 

In  1933,  after  a  brief  apprenticeship 
at  the  dressmaking  firm  of  Premet, 
Alix  went  to  work  for  a  woman  named 
Julie  Barton,  who  had  opened  a  mai- 
son  de  couture  on  the  Rue  de  Miromes- 
nil.  Edmonde  Charles-Roux,  a  former 
Vogue  editor,  describes  Alix  in  this  pe- 
riod as  having  risen  from  little  more 
than  a  seamstress  working  for  rich  wom- 
en at  home.  "I  mean,  let's  not  make 
a  drama  about  it,"  Charles-Roux  de- 
clares. "She  was  really  like  a  maid,  a 
little— how  do  you  say?— Cinderella." 
But,  as  the  mercurial  designer  herself 
told  Charles-Roux  in  an  interview  in 
1964,  "I  was  very  quick  at  everything, 
and  also  in  a  great  hurry." 

Within  two  years,  Julie  Barton  had 
changed  the  name  of  the  house  to 
Alix  to  reflect  her  younger  assistant's 
almost  instantaneous  success.  As  Paris 
in  the  30s  was  still  under  the  spell  of 
Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  Alix's  clas- 
sical drapes  and  Eastern-inspired  satin 
brocades  charmed.   By  using  extra- 

de  silk  jersey  (later  christened  "Alix 
ey"  by  her  grateful  suppliers),  she 
limited  the  number  of  seams  and  al- 
lows greater  freedom  of  movement. 
Quick!;    she  attracted  the  attention  of 


Jean  Cocteau  and  Jean  Giraudoux 
whose  1935  play,  La  Guerre  de  Twin 
N'aura  Pas  Lieu,  she  costumed  in  whiff 
of  navy-blue  chiffon.  For  a  pale  sath 
"pagoda"  jacket,  the  painter  Raou ! 
Dufy  designed  an  embroidered  pas 
sage  of  hummingbirds. 

Marlene  Dietrich  went  to  Alix  h 
1936  and  selected  a  fitted  brocadi 
evening  jacket  over  a  slim,  tapering  jer 
sey  skirt.  Inspired  by  the  costume  o 
a  Balinese  dancer,  the  ensemble': 
most  dramatic  feature  was  a  flaring 
peplum,  which  seemed  to  caress  th<> 
actress's  svelte  hips.  Dietrich  wouk 
remain  a  loyal  customer  all  her  life. 

When  the  war  came  and  the  Nazi: 
moved  into  Paris,  Alix  found  hersel 
without  a  job  or  a  name.  She  hao> 
become  increasingly  assertive  in  hei 
relations    with    her    employer,    de 
manding    higher    wages,    she    tok 
Charles-Roux.   Barton,  perhaps  oui 
of  envy,   retaliated  by  denouncing 
Alix  to  the  Germans  as  a  traitoi 
and,  falsely,  as  a  Jew.  Alix  fled  to 
the  Pyrenees.  Anne  Gres  now  saysi 
that  the  cause  of  the  rift,  which  has 
perplexed  the  fashion  world  for  years n 
was  her  mother's  decision  to  set  up|! 
a  separate  branch  of  the  house  in 
Lyons  so  she  could  be  closer  to  her 
infant  daughter,  whom  she  had  left 
in  the  Pyrenees  with  a  nurse.  When 
Alix  refused  to  give  Barton  her  de 
signs,  she  was  denounced.  Anne  adds 
"My  mother  more  or  less  always  hat 
arguments  with  her  associates." 

In  later  years,  when  Madame  Gres 
was  at  the  mercy  of  those  around  hei 
and  could  no  longer  control  the  excesses 
of  her  twice-divorced  daughter,  shet 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  the  same  pen 
son.  But  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  she< 
had  only  her  wits  to  guide  her,  shei 
continued  to  perfect  her  technique 
working  on  mannequins  she  had  fash' 
ioned  from  hay  and  tin  and  pieces  oi1 
wood.  In  photographs  from  the  peril 
od,  she  appears  to  be  not  only  happ> 
but  oblivious  of  her  circumstances;  M 
one  image  she  is  seen  carrying  Anne 
on  her  back  as  they  gallop  playfully 
around  a  clothesline.  Then,  in  1941. 
she  returned  to  Paris  and  opened  hei 
own  salon.  One  can  imagine  how  some- 
one like  Madame  Gres  would  have 
thrived  during  the  Occupation—  thei 
shortages  of  coal,  electricity,  and  fab 
ric  catalyzing  her  sense  of  purpose 
She  may  well  have  been  hoarding  fab 


ric;  rumor  placed  the  contraband  goods 
in  some  plaster  columns  in  her  Greek- 
inspired  salon.  In  any  case,  she  was 
not  afraid  when  the  Germans  briefly 
shut  her  down  in  January  1944,  de- 
manding that  she  reveal  her  trade  se- 
:rets.  All  they  gained  from  Alix  was 
silence— and  a  tricolor  of  Lyons  silk, 
which,  according  to  one  of  her  versions 
of  the  story,  she  flew  with  great  insou- 
:iance  from  the  window  of  her  salon. 
For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  would 
?e  hailed  as  a  genius,  occasionally  a 
relic,  but  almost  never  a  femme  fatale. 

In  October  1934,  Serge  Ana- 
tolievitch  Czerefkow  strode  into 
Alix's  life  at  the  Galerie  Char- 
pentier  in  Paris.  Although  phys- 
ically small,  with  knobby 
shoulders  and  a  wiry  frame,  he 
had  thick  wavy  hair,  blue-green 
eyes,  and  a  pronounced  sense 
)f  aristocratic  entitlement. 

He  had  been  born  on  April  27, 
1899,  in  Kiev,  and  although  little  is 
cnown  about  his  upbringing,  it  seems 
:o  have  been  one  of  privilege.  Fluent 
n  seven  languages,  he  delighted  in  play- 
ng  his  own  piano  sonatas  for  friends. 
\t  22,  he  set  out  for  Paris  and  was 
.topped  at  the  Polish  border,  where 
lis  share  of  the  family  fortune— in  the 
form  of  diamonds— was  seized  from 
lis  coat  lining.  The  remainder  of  his 
nheritance,  a  20 -franc  note,  was  spent 
;hat  night  on  relief,  in  the  form  of 
;ognac,  in  Warsaw. 

In  Paris,  encouraged  by  praise  from 
Paul  Valery  and  Giraudoux,  Serge 
juickly  established  himself  as  an  artist. 
In  1927,  at  the  urging  of  his  New 
ifork  lithographers,  he  adopted  the  nom 
ie  brosse  of  Gres— a  partial  anagram 
)f  his  first  name.  Serge  painted  with 
10  memory  of  Russia;  the  past  had 
10  claim  on  his  imagination.  It  wasn't 
intil  his  first  voyage  to  Tahiti,  in  Feb- 
Tiary  1932,  that  he  found  a  country 
vhose  primitive  landscape  suited  his 
imbivalent  eye.  "Don't  forget:  in  1932, 
rahiti  was  almost  a  myth  in  most  peo- 
)le's  minds,"  says  Sandy  Winkler, 
Serge's  dealer  in  the  60s.  It  was  his 
•endering  of  that  myth,  in  spare  wa- 
ercolors  and  oils,  that  took  him  back 
o  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1934  for  his  first 
najor  exhibition,  at  the  Galerie  Char- 
jentier— "society's  preferred  gallery,"  as 
Fanet  Planner,  in  one  of  her  columns 
n  TTie  New  Yorker,  noted. 


Anne  Gres  says,  "My  nu'-her  went 
to  the  exhibition  and  she  asked  to 
meet  the  painter.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  affair."  It  could  not 
have  been  much  of  a  beginning,  since 
Serge  was  already  married,  to  a  wom- 
an named  Alexandrine  Biritch,  and 
had  left  behind  in  Tahiti  the  first  of 
several  vahines  with  whom  he  would 
have  long-term  affairs.  One  can  only 
assume  that  Alix  simply  didn't  care 


didrit  dare  ask 
questions. 

When 
Madame  Gres 

wanted  to 

speak,  I  would 

listen" 


about  these  liaisons.  She  may  have 
wanted  a  husband— this  much  is  clear 
from  her  decision  to  become  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  and  to  expedite  Serge's 
divorce  from  Biritch— but  it  doesn't 
follow  that  she  was  desperate  for 
suitors.  What  most  people  don't  re- 
alize about  Alix  in  this  period  is 
that  she  was  extremely  beautiful,  an 
erotic  Madonna.  In  a  rare  photograph 
taken  at  the  beach  shortly  after  the 
war,  she  is  seen  wearing  a  revealing 
maillot.  Her  back  is  narrow,  her  legs 
slim,  and  she  is  in  a  low  crouch, 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  photographer,  her  dark  hair  touch- 
ing her  cheek.  The  photographer  was 
a  woman  named  Muni,  a  French  mod- 
el who  came  into  Alix's  life  in  1936, 


and  who  many  assume  was  her  lover. 
Although  Anne  maintains  that  the 
relationship  between  her  mother  and 
Muni  (who  declines  comment)  was 
purely  platonic,  the  dark-haired  mod- 
el and  onetime  actress  (she  appeared 
in  some  Bunuel  films)  was  nonethe- 
less a  dominant  presence  in  Madame 
Gres's  life  for  more  than  40  years. 
Muni  was  also  Anne's  childhood  nurse 
and  godmother  (she  was  christened 
Anne  Muni  Jacqueline  Czerefkow). 
And  Serge  knew  her,  too.  He  paint- 
ed her. 

Within  some  quarters  of  the  fash- 
ion world,  Madame  Gres  was  believed 
to  be  a  lesbian.  In  others,  her  hus- 
band's departure  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  reason  for  her  hermetic 
withdrawal.  After  she  died  and  jour- 
nalists once  again  tried  to  make  her 
out  as  a  wounded  Penelope,  one  of 
her  former  secretaries— a  very  de- 
vout Catholic— told  the  British  writer 
Jane  Mulvagh  that  Madame  Gres 
had  kept  her  "marital  bed."  In  a 
lather  of  reverence,  she  added,  "It  had 
been  deliberately  and  symbolically 
broken  in  two  parts  and  she  slept  in 
one  half." 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  someone 
might  think  her  a  victim  and,  there- 
fore, less  exceptional.  Madame  Gres 
made  no  use  of  her  beauty,  and,  in 
later  years,  despite  a  string  of  elegant 
houses,  she  rarely  entertained  or  went 
out.  Andreana  Marcello  tells  me,  "I 
used  to  say  to  her,  'Please,  do  some 
cocktail  dresses.'  And  she  would  say, 
'But,  please,  Andreana,  tell  me  what 
you  do  in  a  cocktail  dress.'  She  didn't 
know  what  to  say."  She  was  private, 
internal,  and  driven,  too  controlling  to 
allow  herself  the  spontaneity  of  a 
charmer.  She  never  held  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  in  her  spell  as  Chanel  had. 
Nor  would  she  have  cared  to. 

By  the  time  she  married  Serge,  on 
April  15,  1937,  she  had  already  decided 
to  make  her  work  the  center  of  her 
life,  and  so  wasted  little  effort  trying 
to  prove  herself  in  other  ways.  She 
may  also  have  concluded  that  she 
was  the  superior  artist.  Despite  his  ear- 
lier promise,  Serge  would  have  only 
one  more  major  exhibition.  Says  Sandy 
Winkler,  "They  could  not  possibly  have 
lived  in  harmony,  with  each  cutting 
on  the  other's  ego.  Gres  wasn't  go- 
ing to  play  second  fiddle." 

So  he  went  back  to  Tahiti  some- 
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'oone 
was  more  aware  oj 
the  exotic  effect 

of  her  turban 
than  the  designer 

herself. 


GRES  MATTER 

By  the  late  50s,  Madame  Gres 

had  moved  into  her  elegant 

apartment  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 

which  she  furnished  with  modern 

white  sofas,  Louis  XIII  tables,  and 

19th-century  paintings.  She  outfitted 

her  Daimler  with  fake-fur  seat 

covers  ("always  for  winter,"  says  her 

daughter,  "not  for  summer"). 


time  early  in  1939,  setting  ip  house- 
keeping with  a  Polynesian  woman 
named  Alice.  The  following  summer 
he  received  a  telegram  from  his  wife 
informing  him  of  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  but  he  did  not  return  to 
France  until  her  christening  in  1947. 
He  rarely  spoke  of  his  wife  again 
and,  as  far  as  anyone  in  Tahiti  knows, 
never  fathered  another  child.  "I  clear- 
ly felt,"  says  Winkler,  "that  Gres  want- 
ed to  leave  Madame  Gres  out  of  his 
life,  like  she  never  existed." 

By  the  late  50s,  Madame 
Gres  was  a  wealthy  wom- 
an, though  not  as  wealthy 
as  she  would  be  a  few 
years  later  when  an  en- 
terprising New  Yorker 
named  Milton  Stern  came 
into  her  life.  She  had  ac- 
quired the  large  and  elegant  apart- 
ment near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which 
she  furnished  with  modern  white  so- 
fas, Louis  XIII  tables,  and  19th-cen- 
tury paintings.  She  had  the  Jaguar  (and 
later  the  Daimler),  which  she  outfit- 
ted with  fake-fur  seat  covers  ("always 
for  winter,  not  for  summer,"  says 
Anne).  Eventually  there  would  be  the 
farmhouse  in  Brittany,  the  hotel  par- 
ticulier  outside  Paris,  and  the  house 
in  Saint-Paul-de-Vence,  where  An- 
dreana  Marcello  remembers  visiting 
Madame  Gres  in  the  70s.  "She  was 
wrapping  all  these  beautiful  pieces  of 
furniture  in  toile— to  keep  them  out 
of  the  sun.  But  it  was  strange.  She 
wrapped  everything,  like  Christo." 

Work  had  now  become  her  great 
obsession.  Rising  promptly  at  six, 
she  would  put  on  a  plain  wool  skirt 
and  either  a  sweater  or  a  silk  blouse, 
and  then,  as  she  had  done  every  morn- 
ing since  the  war,  when  hairdressers 
were  scarce,  she  would  wind  her  hair 
into  a  knot  and  deftly  wrap  it  in  a 
length  of  jersey.  No  one  was  more 
aware  of  the  exotic  effect  of  her  tur- 
baned  head  than  Madame  Gres  her- 
self. One  morning  in  the  70s,  while 
on  one  of  her  periodic  trips  to  New 
York,  she  summoned  Andreana  Mar- 
cello  to  her  room  at  the  Pierre.  "I 
saw  her  in  a  beautiful  peignoir,  an 
English  one— you  know,  wool  knit— 
and  all  this  beautiful  hair,"  Marcello 
recalls.  "I  stopped,  astonished.  And 
she  told  me,  very  coquine,  Andreana, 
what's  the  matter?  You're  not  nor- 


mal today'  And  1  suid,  "No,  no,  I'm 
normal.  I'm  normal.'" 

After  her  morning  "wrapping,"  Ma- 
dame Gres  would  be  driven  to  her 
salon  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  muslin 
toiles  she  had  worked  on  the  night 
before  safely  bundled  in  her  lap.  At 
nine  o'clock  she  would  pass  through 
the  massive  double  doors  of  the  sa- 
lon. "To  my  point  of  view,  she  had 
the  most  beautiful  maison  de  couture 
in  Paris,"  Edmonde  Charles-Roux  says. 
"It  was  beautiful  in  itself.  It  had 
enormous  windows.  .  .  .  White  walls. 
White  chairs.  Curtains  made  of  white 
cotton.  Not  a  scrap  of  gold.  Not  a 
scrap  of  silk.  I  imagine  it  cost  mil- 
lions in  rent." 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  Ma- 
dame Gres  worked  alone  and  quick- 
ly. Chessy  Rayner  remembers  being 
dazzled  by  the  speed  of  the  designer's 
hands  during  a  fitting.  "She  could 
tuck  like  an  elf,"  Rayner  says,  adding, 
"She  really  loved  the  American  shape. 
We  were  all  tall  and  long." 

She  had  a  mischievous  sense  of  hu- 
mor ("but  you  could  never  say  inde- 
cent things,"  says  Andreana  Marcello) 
and,  of  course,  adored  her  own  coy- 
ness. Giovanni  de  Bourbon -Siciles, 
the  writer  whose  hands  she  had  so 
admired,  describes  the  time  Cecil 
Beaton  came  to  the  salon  to  take  her 
portrait.  "At  the  last  minute,  Madame 
Gres  said,  'I'm  not  going  to  come 
down.'  Beaton  said,  'Oh,  don't  worry 
about  it.  I  know  these  kinds  of  ladies. 
I'm  going  up.'  Three  hours  later  he 
came  back  down."  She  was  similarly 
coy  when  de  Bourbon -Siciles  escort- 
ed her  to  London  for  a  charity  show 
where  Lord  Mountbatten  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  "Two  hours  before  the  show, 
Madame  Gres  said,  'I'm  not  going.  I 
have  nothing  to  wear.'  It  is  useless  to 
say  she  was  the  best-dressed  person 
at  the  party." 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Madame 
Gres  named  her  perfume  Cabochard, 
French  for  "pigheaded."  By  1965  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  staff  had  more  or  less 
fallen  under  the  control  of  a  mes- 
meric Egyptian  named  Mufthah.  Like 
so  many  others  who  came  into  Ma- 
dame Gres's  employ,  Mufthah  arrived 
on  thin  recommendation.  "One  day 
Madame  Gres  announced  that  she 
would  like  to  have  a  financial  man, 
and  her  secretary  recommended  this 
man  she  knew,"  recalls  Guy  Leyssene, 
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who  ran  the  perfume  business.  "Appar- 
ently he  was  very  clever.  But  he  was  an 
awful  man." 

"Actually,  I  liked  the  man,"  Giovanni 
de  Bourbon -Siciles  says.  "You  can't  say 
he  was  a  nobody.  He  was  completely  the 
opposite  of  Madame  Gres.  Madame  Gres 
was  very  shy.  Mufthah  was  the  gros  per- 
sonnage.  He  was  badly  brought  up  and 
sweating  all  over  the  place.  But  I  think  he 
liked  Madame  Gres,  and  she  liked  him." 

Having  been  brought  up  well  himself, 
de  Bourbon -Siciles  could  perhaps  afford 
to  be  generous  toward  such  a  person.  But 
Mufthah  very  nearly  ruined  the  career  of 
Milton  Stern,  a  man  who  had  done  noth- 
ing but  bring  profit  to  the  business.  Stern 
had  come  to  France  in  the  early  60s  to 
find  a  perfume  he  could  launch  in  the 
States.  "He  really  fell  in  love  with 
Cabochard,"  says  Leyssene.  Gres  and 
Stern  signed  a  15-year  contract,  which 
gave  Stern  exclusive  North  American 
rights  to  the  fragrance.  By  1964  he  was 
doing  $3  to  $4  million  a  year  in  business. 
"It  was  a  raging  success,"  says  the  beauty- 
trade  publisher  John  Ledes,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Stern's.  Then,  in  about  1966, 
Madame  Gres  and  her  financial  adviser 
decided  to  cut  Stern  out  of  his  share.  "It 
was  a  Mafia-type  thing  they  tried  to  pull 
on  him,"  Ledes  says.  "When  Christmas 
came,  they  started  short-shipping  him. 
They  were  screwing  him." 

Finally,  Stern  sued.  His  lawyer  was  Fer- 
nand  Cohen,  a  partner  in  the  Paris  law 
firm  of  Rene  de  Chambrun,  Chanel's 
longtime  attorney.  "It  started  in  1968  and 
ended  in  1983,"  Cohen  says.  "Madame 
Gres  was  a  very  strange  person— very, 
very  aggressive.  She  tried  by  all  means  to 
escape  the  award  that  was  rendered 
against  her."  Stern  won  the  case  and  was 
awarded  $1.6  million  in  the  arbitration 
court  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  But  Madame  Gres  kept  the 
matter  in  the  courts  for  at  least  another 
decade  at  considerable  cost  to  herself. 
"I'm  sure  this  was  the  commencement  of 
her  decline,"  Cohen  says. 

In  1967,  Leyssene,  who  had  developed 
a  warm  friendship  with  Stern,  left  Gres 
for  Chanel.  "When  there  was  something 
Madame  Gres  didn't  like,  she  would 
ignore  it."  explains  Leyssene.  who  is  now 
a  wine  consultant  in  the  Perigord  re- 
gion. "And  then  later,  v,  he  problem 
came  up  again,  she  wouK  ..  "1  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  (his 
attitude  I  didn"t  like." 

He  felt  that  Madame  Gres  com- 

ing increasingly  influenced  m  onl)  b\ 
Mufthah  but  also  by  Muni.  Anne  con- 
firms Leyssene's  view,  and  suggests  that 


Muni  may  have  had  a  lot  of  impact  on 
her  mother's  decisions.  "I  loved  Muni  very 
much,"  Anne  says.  "But  she  became  jeal- 
ous and  angry." 

Yet  it  was  obvious  to  Leyssene  that 
Madame  Gres  was  in  love  with  Muni. 
"She  would  say  to  me,  'You  can't  imag- 
ine how  Muni  was.  So  beautiful.  So  deli- 
cate.' But  when  I  saw  Muni  she  was  none 
of  those  things.  She  was  one  of  the  peo- 
ple surrounding  Madame  Gres  who  ma- 
nipulated her." 

Although  the  1965  marriage  of  Anne 
to  Claude  Graire  was  not  promising, 
the  wedding  itself  would  be  described  by 
those  who  later  saw  it  pictured  in  French 
Vogue  as  a  momentous  occasion.  Serge 
came,  and  his  former  dealer  Sandy  Win- 
kler remembers  him  agonizing  "like  a  col- 
lege boy"  over  what  clothes  to  bring.  "He 
didn't  want  to  arrive  in  France  with  trop- 
ical attire,"  Winkler  says. 

Madame  Gres  orchestrated  every  de- 
tail of  the  wedding,  which  took  place  in 
Brittany.  "Everything  was  ravishing,  sim- 
ple and  white,"  Charles-Roux  recalls. 
"The  plates.  The  flowers.  The  tables. 
Even  Madame  Gres's  dog  wore  a  white 
collar  with  a  bow.  The  groom  wore  a 
white  suit,  which  at  that  time  was  some- 
thing incredible.  Any  good  family  wore  a 
tuxedo  or  white-tie." 

To  the  former  editor  of  French 
Vogue,  the  marriage  was  a  real  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  Madame  Gres  and 
her  daughter.  "There  was  a  famous  pho- 
tograph made  where  you  see  the  bride 
running  with  the  groom,  holding  him  by 
the  hand,  with  the  dog  following  behind 
with  his  white  collar.  It  was  a  picture  of 
bonheur,  where  everybody  thought  it 
was  forward  from  here— that  they  would 
be  a  marvelous  couple  and  one  day 
Anne  would  be  Madame  Gres.  That  is 
the  whole  story.  Madame  Gres  went  on 
and  on,  convinced  that  Anne  would  one 
day  be  in  charge  of  the  house.  And 
Anne  went  from  one  disaster  to  the  oth- 
er, one  mistake  after  another." 

If  anything,  Anne  was  encouraged  to 
have  no  purpose  in  life  other  than  as  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Gres.  "When  I  first 
met  them  [in  1969],  I  knew  that  Anne  was 
the  only  thing  in  Madame  Gres's  life," 
says  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  "She  adored 
Anne.  Probably  it  was  too  much,  because 
she  was  not  treated  like  a  child.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  go  to  school,  not  allowed 
to  mix  with  other  children." 

When,  in  the  early  50s,  Madame  Gres 
began  a  clandestine  affair  with  a  friend  of 
her  husband's,  Anne  was  the  only  person 
who  knew  about  it   When  her  own  mar- 


riage failed,  it  was  Madame  Gres  wh 
took  care  of  the  details  and  assumed  1 
nancial  responsibility  for  her  granddaugl 
ter.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  woman  wh! 
had  the  courage  to  forge  her  own  c; 
reer— to  say  that  her  work  would  be  he 
life  and  not  care  what  anyone  els 
thought— was  unable  to  instill  this  sam 
quality  in  her  daughter.  When  I  aske 
Giovanni  de  Bourbon-Siciles  about  Anm 
whom  he  knew  quite  well,  the  thing  h 
remembered  most  about  her  was  that  sh 
collected  seashells  and  had  managed  t 
fill  a  small  apartment  with  them. 

Yet  this  child-woman  figures  prom 
nently  in  the  vituperative  accounts  of  Mil 
dame  Gres's  last  years.  "This  has  been 
bad  business,  a  bad  business,  a  bad  bus 
ness,"  says  the  Countess  Marcello,  sigl 
ing  heavily.  She  was  still  working  in  thl 
salon  in  the  late  70s  when  Madame  Gre 
brought  in  Anne's  boyfriend  (and  late 
her  second  husband)  Jean -Vincent  d 
Saint  Phalle  to  run  the  company.  It  we 
the  consensus  of  nearly  everyone  I  spok 
to  that  Jean -Vincent,  a  son  of  the  Cour 
de  Saint  Phalle,  was  inexperienced  an 
further  complicated  the  relationship  tnj 
tween  Anne  and  her  mother. 

Anne  found  herself  looked  down  upo 
by  the  staff  for  not  being  as  clever  as  hail 
mother.  ("You  just  had  to  see  her  appea 
ance,"  says  a  former  employee.  "She  we, 
dressed  like  Robin  Hood.")  And  shit 
fiercely  resented  those  who  were  interest 
ed  only  in  what  Madame  Gres  could  giv 
them.  "Everybody  tried  to  come  and  tak 
something  from  her,"  says  Anne.  "Ya> 
see,  she  was  only  interested  in  cor 
ture.  .  .  .  Money  wasn't  important  to  heo 
so  she  didn't  care."  Anne,  it  seems,  uiii 
derstood  her  place  in  her  mother's  Hi! 
only  too  well.  "There  was  nothing  I  coul: 
tell  her,"  she  says.  "She  made  her  bab 
and  she  could  kill  her  baby." 

On  September  22,  1970,  Serge  died  i 
Tahiti.  He  had  been  on  his  way  horn 
when  his  car  was  struck  broadside  by  an 
other  vehicle.  He  died  in  the  hospital  ; 
Papeete  a  week  later.  Anne  was  helpin 
her  mother  move  to  a  new  apartmer 
when  the  call  came  from  Tahiti.  "When  h 
died,  I  thought  she  would  die  also,"  sh 
says.  "It  was  a  terrible,  terrible  time  fc 
her." 

He  was  71  years  old,  and  although  h 
had  not  seen  his  wife  more  than  twice  i 
30  years,  he  remained  tied  to  her  throug 
letters  and  monthly  checks  which  she  sen 
Like  Anne  and  Muni,  and  all  the  old  f; 
vorite  models.  Serge  was  supported  b 
Madame  Gres. 

"In  a  certain  way,  he  lived  a  subst 
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tute  life  here,"  Sandy  Winkler  says.  "Di- 
vorce? What  for?  It  just  went  on  and  on 
and  on."  Not  that  Serge  failed  to  make 
peace  with  himself.  In  Tahiti,  he  had 
endless  sky,  lovely  women,  and  no  one 
to  tell  him  what  to  do.  "Serge,  he  didn't 
care,"  says  his  friend  Piu  Bambridge, 
who  owns  one  of  his  last  paintings— of  a 
half -clothed  woman  standing  in  the  surf 
with  a  dozen  bare-chested  men  behind 
her.  He  called  it  Une  Fois  Mille  Fois,  and 
he  painted  it  for  a  man  who  was  plagued 
by  his  mistress's  boyfriends. 

Sandy  Winkler  handled  the  estate  with 
Madame  Gres's  homme  d'affaires.  It  was 
he  who  put  the  generous  valuation  on  the 
paintings  so  that  Serge's  mistress  Ripo 
would  have  more  money 
when  Madame  Gres  repur- 
chased them  from  the  es- 
tate. The  amount  came  to 
12  million  Pacific  francs, 
or  about  $120,000,  a  sub- 
stantial sum  in  those  days 
in  Tahiti.  When  Winkler 
told  Ripo  what  Madame 
Gres  had  done,  "she  cried, 
cried,  cried." 

Serge  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Pointe  des 
Pecheurs,  Tahiti,  within 
20  feet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


pool.  These  piscine  dresses  ere  a  huge 
hit.  But  there  were  problems  a!  ;ad.  "She 
made  all  her  mistakes  with  obstination," 
says  Francois-Marie  Banier.  So  it  was 
with  Bernard  Tapie,  the  80s  high  rolk 
and  budding  politician  whom  she  entrust- 
ed with  her  name  (the  Gres  trademark) 
and  her  business.  She  lost  both.  By  1990, 
when  she  left  Paris  for  good,  the  all-white 
salon  had  been  shut  down  for  unpaid 
rent,  its  furnishings  dumped  into  the 
street.  Tapie  had  sold  the  company  to  an- 
other dress  firm,  which  then  sold  it  to  its 
current  owner,  Yagi  Tsusho  Ltd. 

Anne,  it  turned  out,  was  right.  The 
people  who  came  and  took  the  dresses  of 
Madame  Gres  were  not  her  mother's 


Mi 


adame  Gres  went  on 

for  another  23  years, 
traveling  to  Japan  with  her 
friend  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, presenting  10  fash- 
ion shows  in  eight  days. 
Enormous  crowds  came  to 
see  her.  "You  can't  imag- 
ine," says  the  duchess. 
"She  was  up  at  six  in  the 
morning,  always  very  tidy." 
In  1981,  at  the  age  of  78, 
she  visited  Studio  54.  "She  sat  on  the 
stairs  for  two  or  three  hours  watching 
everything,"  recalls  Yves  Mouclier,  a  for- 
mer employee  who  took  her  there.  "She 
liked  it  very  much." 

She  was  the  last  of  the  women  who 
ruled  French  fashion  before  the  men  came 
along.  Chanel,  Schiaparelli,  and  Madeleine 
Vionnet,  whose  bias-cut  dresses  prefigured 
those  of  John  Galliano  by  half  a  century, 
had  all  died  within  five  years  of  one  anoth- 
er. But  Madame  Gres  was  not  sentimental. 
There  were  no  wasted  tears  over  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  or  the  changing  of  styles. 
When,  in  the  50s,  she  determined  that  the 
beaches  of  France  had  become  far  too 
polluted  for  elegant  bathing,  she  created  a 
dress  to  be  worn  around  the  swimming 


was  a  child  of  genius   .used  with  the  men- 
tality of  secrets. 

Today,  Anne  lives  in  a  small  town 
north  of  Nice.  She  is  writing  a  book 
about  her  mother  life  and  has  been 
orating  with  a  filmmakei  .n  a 
documentary  about  Madame  Gres  for 
French  television.  Someday,  she  says, 
she  would  like  to  write  a  book  that 
would  bring  together  the  lives  of  both 
her  parents,  accomplishing  in  ink  what 
never  could  be  accomplished  in  life. 
"After  my  wedding,  my  father  was  in- 
tending to  come  back  to  France  and 
live  with  my  mother,"  Anne  tells  me. 
"But  then  the  accident  occurred.  I  don't 
think  this  was  known  in  Tahiti  that  he 
was  coming  back."  Her  be- 
lief is  great. 


l 


FLYING  DOWN  TO  RIO 

Madame  Gres  and  company  embark  on  a  Brazilian  sojourn 

from  Le  Bourget  in  Paris.  From  left:  Muni;  Madame  Serstevens,  a  traveling 

companion;  Anne  Gres;  and  Madame  herself. 


friends.  They  were  her  clients,  her  chari- 
table cases,  her  beneficiaries  of  all  her 
magnificent  largesse.  But  when  fortunes 
changed,  they  moved  on.  Some,  like  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  may  have  genuinely 
loved  Madame  Gres,  but  by  the  time 
Anne  took  her  mother  to  live  in  Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence,  the  aging  designer  could 
no  longer  see  the  difference  between 
those  who  loved  her  and  those  who  used 
her.  Or  perhaps  between  those  she  loved 
and  used.  For  the  first  time  since  Anne's 
childhood,  when  her  mother  carried  her 
piggyback  in  the  Pyrenees,  Anne  had 
Madame  Gres  to  herself,  and  she  reced- 
ed again  into  that  infantile  and  sheltered 
world.  Of  course  she  blew  through  the 
money.  Of  course  she  acted  foolishly.  She 


efore  I  left  France,  I 
took  the  train  south  to 
Toulon,  then  a  taxi  to  the 
foothills  just  outside  of 
town.  The  sun  was  blazing 
when  I  unlatched  the  iron 
gate  and  entered  the  walled 
garden  of  the  Chateau  de  la 
Codamine.  Madame  Gres's 
last  home  was  an  old  coun- 
try house  in  the  middle  of  a 
French  suburb.  It  was  built 
sometime  in  the  last  centu- 
ry, when  the  Cote  d'Azur 
was  still  a  place  of  the 
mind— a  rocky  crag  at  the 
edge  of  the  sky.  As  I 
crossed  the  pebbled  yard,  I 
saw  a  pair  of  rose-pink  bed- 
room slippers  resting  by 
the  path,  waiting  for  their 
owner  to  return.  There 
were  wicker  chairs  under  a 
grove  of  trees  and,  next  to 
them,  stacked  in  a  jumble, 
four  or  five  cages  holding 
perhaps  a  hundred  small  birds. 

Through  the  dusty  windows,  I  could 
see  gilt-edged  mirrors  and  baroque  ta- 
bles. Anne  had  said  that  her  mother 
had  been  happy  here.  The  staff  allowed 
cats  to  sleep  on  the  beds.  "It  was  the 
first  step  to  paradise,"  said  Anne. 

I  thought  of  Alix,  still  beautiful  in 
her  bathing  costume,  looking  back  over 
her  shoulder  at  Muni,  whose  name  she 
had  given  to  her  only  child.  I  thought  of 
Serge  pressing  the  pictures  into  an  al- 
bum and  then,  taking  one  last  look  at 
the  walled  garden,  I  got  back  into  the 
taxi  and  drove,  through  the  leafy 
bougainvillea,  toward  the  coast  where  a 
young  husband,  on  a  day  in  the  1930s, 
had  set  out  for  the  Pacific.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  87)  people,  and 
everything  likely  to  excite  feeling  or  emo- 
tion not  ending  in  active  benevolence. 

Thompson  has  heeded  his  advice,  ex- 
cept for  the  music  and  serious  novels.  Her 
CD  collection  is  kept  in  the  kitchen  and 
contains  Mozart,  Bach,  Armstrong,  and 
Fitzgerald.  The  room  is  also  overflowing 
with  pots  and  pans  and  well-examined 
cookbooks.  The  woman  will  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  liquor. 

Books  are  stacked  everywhere  in  this 
house  she  and  Branagh  bought  when 
they  started  making  money.  Her  current 
reading  includes  Gitta  Sereny's  Albert 
Speer:  His  Battle  with  Truth. 
Susan  Sontag's  The  Volcano 
Lover  lies  facedown  on  the 
comforter  upstairs  in  the  lone 
bedroom.  Across  the  hall  is 
Thompson's  study,  where  she 
spent  five  years  struggling 
with  the  Sense  and  Sensibility 
screenplay. 

Perhaps  because  she's  so 
happy  to  be  back  home, 
Thompson  looks  ravishing  this 
morning.  She's  spent  time  at  a 
spa  in  San  Diego  before  her  re- 
turn, and  she  seems  much  more 
relaxed.  In  fact,  she  says  she 
plans  to  take  a  full  year  off 
from  work.  Her  skin  is  clear;  so 
are  her  eyes  and  thoughts.  And 
her  hair  has  been  attended  to;  the  streaks 
are  now  as  golden  as  her  Oscar. 

The  front  door  swings  open,  and  Phyl- 
lida  Law  makes  her  entrance.  A 
Katharine  Hepburn  look-alike,  Thomp- 
son's mother  lives  across  the  street,  and 
has  come  for  morning  coffee  and  a  catch- 
up chat.  She  and  Thompson's  younger 
sister,  Sophie,  who  is  also  an  actress  and 
lives  a  few  doors  down,  have  made  their 
own  contributions  to  the  spate  of  recent 
Jane  Austen  films.  Sophie  is  in  Persua- 
sion, and  they  are  both  in  Miramax's  up- 
coming Emma.  "Oh,  lemon  curd!"  Law 
coos,  and  slathers  a  bit  on  a  biscuit  be- 
cking her  seat  at  the  kitchen  table, 
ready  to  be  regaled  with  her  daughter's 
tales  regarding  her  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

"1  remember  my  very  first  visit  to  Los 
Angeles,  Thompson  saj  king  a  stray 
strand  of  her  mother's  hair  and  smooth- 
ing it  back  into  place.  "I  '4,  and 
Dad  was  directing  The  Norn  ■;  Con- 
quests, I  think.  ...  1  remembei  going  to 
the  supermarket  for  the  first  time.  Dad 
gave  Soph  and  me  the  cart  and  said  we 
could    have    anything   we   wanted.    We 


came  back  with  four  cartons  of  ice 
cream,  smoked  bacon,  and  makeup." 

It  is  obvious  how  much  Eric  Thomp- 
son is  missed  in  this  household,  and  soon 
the  two  women  are  reminiscing  about  the 
days  when  they  helped  him  cope  with  his 
language  loss  after  he'd  suffered  a  stroke. 
"We  structured  the  day  like  a  kind  of 
menu,"  says  Law.  "You  have  to  keep  the 
stimulation  going  at  15-minute  intervals. 
.  .  .  You  were  very  severe  with  him,"  she 
primly  tells  her  daughter. 

"I  was  fierce,"  Thompson  says  softly. 

Law:  "You  used  those  flash  cards.  .  .  . 
I  learned  a  lot  about  the  English  language 
myself,  and  why  it's  so  difficult  for  chil- 
dren to  say  'Phyllida.'  F's  are  sophisticat- 
ed things  to  learn  to  say  .  .  .  and  the  sh  s." 


Law  looks  her  daughter's  way. 

"Sort  of,"  Thompson  admits,  returnir 
her  mother's  loving  gaze.  "But  it's  mor 
that  you're  learning  about  fallibility  an  j 
mortality  and  that  you  can't  rely  on  pe< 
pie  not  to  feel  or  get  run  over  or  fall  apa: 
or  go  mad.  It's  an  incredible  lesson  t 
learn— and  the  earlier  you  learn  it,  th 
more  useful  it  is." 


"People 

are  always  saying  a 

marriage  'foiled.' 

Its  such  a  negative  wav 

of  putting  it" 


l& 


Thompson:  "And  yet  the  only  things 
that  Dad  could  say  when  he  came  out  of 
hospital  were  'fuck'  and  'shit.'  When  you 
have  aphasia,  somehow  people  can  always 
remember  to  swear." 

"Oh,  that  sounds  awful,"  Law  says. 
"What  they  don't  forget  also-which  I 
think  is  delightful— is  the  politenesses: 
please  and  thank  you  and  hello,  dar- 
ling. .  .  .  And  his  genders  were  off." 

"Yes,"  remembers  Thompson.  "Mrs. 
Thatcher  was  always  a  he." 

"He'd  say  things  like  'Oh,  he's  a  lovely 
woman,'"  says  Law,  laughing  with  her 
daughter.  "We'd  howl!  Sometimes  we'd 
go,  'Don't  get  better!  Don't  get  better!'" 

"Dad  was  pretty  tough,  but  he  did 
weep  sometimes."  says  Thompson,  her 
laughter  subsiding.  "Once,  I  must  have 
pushed  him  a  bit  too  hard,  and  he  went 
into  the  study  to  where  the  piano  was.  He 
was  weeping  slightly.  He  said— this  struck 
me  to  the  core— I  can't  do  it,  Emma.'  I 
said.  'You  can,  you  can,  you  can.'"  She 
falls  silent.  "That's  when  I  suddenly 
thought.  Everything  is  upside-down  now." 

"You  became  the  parent?"  I  ask. 


ou  can  have  heartbreak  for  all  son; 
of  reasons."  Thompson  says.  "Bit 
one  can't  help  thinking  that  that's  the  en 
cible  in  which  one's  humanity  is  fired.  It 
unfortunate— and  I  really  wish  I  didn 
have  to  say  this— but  I  really  like  huma, 
beings  who  have  suffered.  They're  kinde 
I  mean,  if  you've  suffered  and  done  som 
work  on  it.  Adolf  Hitler  su 
fered,  and  look  what  happene 
to  him.  All  those  years  of  bein 
a  tramp  in  Austria  didn't  realli 
help  out  on  the  old  compassio 
front." 

We  are  talking  about  the  em 
of  her  marriage. 

"Ken  will  always  be  famiH 
That's  a  given.  There  has  bee: 
a  metamorphosis,  perhaps, 
don't  know  yet.  ...  I  commi I 
ted  every  molecule  to  my  man 
riage.  so  relinquishing  it  hai 
been  very  hard.  It's  been  lik- 
breaking  your  fingers  as  you  le* 
go.  But  that's  perhaps  impor 
tant  in  itself.  .  .  .  Certainly 
was  like  sitting  on  a  timi 
.  If  you  like,  the  pain  sort  o 
started  such  a  long  time  ago.  Three  yean 
I  know  I'm  steering  into  a  calmer  placet 
Despite  the  pain,  one  comes  through  it." 
"Any  regrets  at  not  having  childrei 
with  him?  Would  that  have  kept  you  to 
gether?" 

"No.  I  have  no  feelings  of  that  sort 
.  .  .  I  would  have  thought  one  is  mom 
likely  to  maintain  a  decent  relationship  i 
one  doesn't  have  something  that  force 
you  into  it." 

"Do  you  have  a  sense  of  failure  abou 
all  this?"  I  ask. 

"No.  Marriages  stop.  Marriage 
change.  People  are  always  saying  a  mar 
riage  'failed.'  It's  such  a  negative  way  o 
putting  it.  I've  discussed  the  value  o 
failure  in  creative  work.  Failure  is  terri 
bly  important.  Perhaps  that's  what  I'n 
saying:  the  notion  that  failure  is  a  nega 
tive  thing  is  wrong." 

"Not  even  a  grain  of  failure  in  am 
sense  could  be  attributed  to  Emma  in  an; 
of  this,"  insists  Branagh.  "She's  been  ab 
solutely  magnificent  throughout.  She  ii 
able  to  remind  herself,  and  me,  that  what': 
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appened  to  us  has  happened  to  a  trillion 
eople  in  much  more  difficult  circum- 
tances.  The  price  we  have  to  pay— and  in 
le  grand  scheme  of  things  it's  rather  a 
mall  one— is  the  public  spotlight." 

Thompson  and  Branagh  took  to  that 
ublic  spotlight  quite  effortlessly  early 
n.  Crowned  as  acting  royalty  by  the 
tritish,  they  began  to  have  even  greater 
uccess  in  America.  Then  the  attitude 
ack  home  changed.  The  press  began  to 
ib  them  as  "Tuvvies,"  a  critical  term 
lung  sardonically  at  certain  self-refer- 
ntial  English  actors.  Thompson  and 
Iranagh  had  become  the  latest  in  a  long 
ine  of  celebrated  thespian  couples— Lau- 
ence  Olivier  and  Vivien  Leigh,  Richard 
lurton  and  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Robert 
tephens  and  Maggie  Smith,  Timothy 
)alton  and  Vanessa  Redgrave -whose 
ombined  talents  seemed  sadly  somehow 
3  diminish  their  individual  brilliance. 
Though  Kenneth  tends  to  pour  himself 
lto  his  work  as  a  way  of  coping  with 
roblems,  Emma  is  much  more  the  intro- 
pective  one,"  says  a  good  friend. 

"Is  there  an  aggrieved  party  in  all  of 
liis?"  I  ask  Thompson,  who  is  becoming 
iscomfited  by  this  area  of  discussion. 

"Well,  even  if  I  felt  as  if  there  were,  I 
/ouldn't  tell  you.  Our  separation  had 
othing  to  do  with  anyone  else,"  she 
tates  firmly,  while  admitting  later  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  requisite  gay  rumors 
oncerning  both  of  them.  Moreover,  the 
tritish  tabloids  have  been  filled  with  sto- 
ies  of  Branagh's  alleged  affair  with  ac- 
ress  Helena  Bonham  Carter  during  and 
fter  the  filming  of  Mary  Shelley's 
rankenstein  and  Thompson's  fling  with 
Jreg  Wise,  who  portrays  the  dashing 
Villoughby  in  Sense  and  Sensibility,  and 
fho  accompanied  her  to  the  Cannes 
rilm  Festival  last  year  for  the  screenings 
if  Carrington. 

"Have  you  had  an  affair  with  Wise?"  I 
sk  her  point-blank. 

Thompson  squares  me  in  her  sights. 
That's  a  separate  issue.  ...  It  involves  a 
hird  party  who's  not  here  and  can't 
peak  for  himself."  (Wise,  reportedly  in  a 
emote  area  of  the  Himalayas,  could  not 
>e  reached.) 

"Look,  this  question  of  gossip  is  inter- 
sting,"  Thompson  muses,  expertly  re- 
haping  the  specifics  of  her  private  life 
nto  a  broader  question.  "In  some  form 
t  isn't  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  It's  to  do 
vith  story  and  narrative.  It's  to  do  with 
•eople  trying  to  work  out  how  to  live 
heir  lives.  For  God's  sake,  look  at  Jane 
Vusten!  It  is  possible  that  gossip  is  a  first 
tep,  that  way  in  which  we  try  to  discov- 
r  ourselves." 
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6T)  art  of  growing  up,  it  has  occurred  to 
X  me-while  I  was  sitting  on  the  loo 
yesterday— is  admitting  to  whai  you  arc," 
Thompson  expounds  one  day  in  Califor- 
nia. We  are  walking  on  the  beach  beyond 
Malibu  and  popping  in  to  visit  friends 
along  the  way.  "I  think  that  certainly  dur- 
ing my  20s  my  intelligence  and  my  articu- 
lateness  were  very  important  to  me.  ...  I 
thought  I  was  much  stronger  than  I  am.  I 
was  frightened  of  being  vulnerable  and 
possibly  even  frightened  of  being  'femi- 
nine,' because  that  seemed  a  weakness.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  wonderful  story  by  Virginia 
Woolf  in  A  Room  of  One 's  Own  where  she 
describes  Shakespeare's  sister."  Thompson 
stops  and  stares  out  at  the  surf.  "God!  It's 
so  touching.  It's  a  melancholy  story  about 
a  woman  with  a  poet's  heart  in  a  female 
body,  therefore  unacceptable." 

"Could  one  describe  Shakespeare  as 
having  a  female  heart  in  a  poet's  body?" 

"He  did  seem  to  understand  both  sides 
in  an  extraordinary  way.  I  think  he  under- 
stood that  we  contain  everything.  That's 
what's  such  a  fucker  about  having  to  de- 
fine oneself  as  male  or  female,  full  stop. 
Can't  we  just  leave  it  at  genitalia?" 

"Do  you  think  you're  sexy,  Emma?" 

"Well,  in  private,  yes.  I  think  of  myself 
as  sexual  in  a  human  way,  but  not  as  a 
kind  of  bombshell.  I  would  never  be  cast 
in  those  kinds  of  roles.  I  think  the  sexual- 
ity I  represent  is  less  to  do  with  fantasy.  I 
tend  to  represent  ordinary  women.  .  .  . 
I'm  sexual  in  the  same  way  that  Tony 
Hopkins  is;  we  can  create  an  erotic 
charge  rather  quickly.  It's  so  much  more 
erotic  .  .  .  that  hidden,  unspoken,  un- 
shown  sex,  than  the  full  thing. " 

"You  give  us  rather  the  full  thing  in 
Carrington.  In  one  nude  scene,  you're 
even  entered  from  the  rear." 

"That's  right!"  she  says,  laughing  ro- 
bustly at  the  memory,  then  quickly 
calming  herself.  Her  voice  takes  on  its 
sly,  high-Brit  tone.  "Did  you  like  my 
silent  orgasm?" 

Laughter  rises  again  in  her  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  discussing  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Dora  Carrington  here  in  the  California 
sunshine.  She  scampers  about  the  beach 
and  falls  into  a  kind  of  dance,  reminding 
me  that  her  first  big  commercial  break 
came  in  the  West  End  as  the  female  lead 
opposite  Robert  Lindsay  in  Me  and  My 
Girl.  For  15  months,  eight  times  a  week, 
she  tap-danced  her  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  British  audience.  "I  thought  if  I  did 
the  fucking  Lambeth  Walk  one  more  time 
I  was  going  to  fucking  throw  up,"  she  re- 
calls now  with  characteristic  irreverence. 

It  is  just  such  irreverence  she  put  on  dis- 
play in  Thompson,  her  comedy  series  for 


the  BBC  back  in  1988,  but  the  public  and 
the  critics  were  quite  put  off.  "I  was  round- 
ly punished  for  it  .  .  .  but  it  also  taught  me 
a  great  deal.  I'm  a  rather  doglike  person 
who  will  go  bounding  up  to  everybody  and 
go,  'Lets  play!'  and  then  not  understand 
when  they  give  me  a  kick  in  the  stomach 
because  they're  not  interested." 

"Are  you  a  people  pleaser?" 

"Yeah.  It's  a  sickness." 

The  BBC  disaster  was,  however,  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  it  was  those  television 
sketches,  most  of  which  she  also  wrote, 
that  caused  producer  Doran  to  offer  the 
actress  the  job  of  adapting  Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility for  the  screen.  (Doran's  other  icon- 
oclastic decision— hiring  the  Taiwanese 
Ang  Lee,  who  is  best  known  for  The 
Wedding  Banquet  and  Eat  Drink  Man 
Woman,  to  direct  the  film— has  also  paid 
off  brilliantly.)  "There  were  a  couple  of 
skits  in  Thompson— especially  the  'Victori- 
an Mouse'  skit,  as  Emma  calls  it,"  Doran 
says,  explaining  her  choice.  "It  was  in  the 
first  episode.  She  plays  a  Victorian  woman 
who  comes  to  see  her  mother  on  the  day 
after  her  marriage.  Her  little  sister  is  there 
also.  They're  having  tea  and  very  polite 
conversation.  Emma's  character  tells  them 
that  the  oddest  thing  happened  last  night, 
that  after  dinner  her  husband  said  to  her, 
'Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  these?'  She 
then  says  to  her  mother  and  sister,  'He 
opened  his  trousers  and  out  came  a  sort 
of  bald,  pink  mouse.'  It  was  hilarious.  It 
wasn't  that  it  was  raunchy.  It  was  that  the 
language  was  very  precise  and  very  funny. 
It  was  the  voice  I  was  looking  for." 

A  penis  joke  led  to  Jane  Austen? 

"I'll  read  those  books  and  I'll  get  to  a 
point  where  I'll  have  to  put  the  book 
down  because  I'm  laughing  so  much," 
Thompson  insists.  "People  don't  associate 
that  with  Jane  Austen.  .  .  .  And  Jane 
Austen  is  sexual." 

"Are  you  ready  for  the  criticism  from 
the  stodgy  aficionados  of  Austen?"  I  ask. 
"You've  jettisoned  a  few  characters.  Left 
out  Willoughby's  return  to  Marianne's 
sickbed." 

"I  fully  expect  there  to  be  pickets  out- 
side the  theaters.  .  .  .  The  great  burden  of 
writing  the  script  was  trying  to  find  a 
structure  that  was  going  to  work.  Every 
time  I  had  to  deconstruct  and  write  some- 
thing different,  I'd  get  into  a  terrible  bun- 
gle and  cry  a  lot.  But  once  I  got  that 
structure,  it  became  more  and  more  fun.  I 
could  work  a  little  more  on  the  shape  of 
the  scene  and  the  dialogue  and  the  jokes. " 

As  we  continue  shuffling  along  the 
expensive  beachfront,  I  ask  her,  "Does 
the  glamour  part  of  show  business  put 
you  off?" 
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"No.  Not  at  all.  I  love  it.  It's  dress-up. 
I  like  all  that.  It  would  be  awful  to  lose 
that.  It's  like  the  monarchy.  I  might  not 
necessarily  approve  of  what  it  represents, 
but  I'd  miss  the  hats." 

"Come  on,"  I  say,  and  lead  her  toward 
an  ersatz  New  England  mansion  poised 
serenely  atop  a  green-encumbered  bluff. 
"I  must  say,"  Thompson  admits,  puffing 
through  our  final  ascent  up  the  myriad 
steps,  "that  if  I  had  the  money  I  wouldn't 
object  to  having  a  tiny  little  beach  house." 

Such  transplanted  New  England  splen- 
dor belongs  to  one  of  Hollywood's  top 
managers,  who  is  still  in  bed  at  noon, 
claiming  a  slight  cold  as  his  excuse.  "I'm 
your  biggest  fan,"  he  tells  Thompson  when 
I  introduce  them  in  his  upstairs  bedroom, 
which  has  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  below. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  take  a  quick  pee  in 
your  loo?"  she  asks  him.  "I  like  to  leave 
my  trail  behind." 

"I'd  be  honored,"  he  says,  his  chest 
congested  now  with  sincerity. 

Thompson  locks  the  door  behind  her. 
"What's  she  in  town  for?"  he  whispers. 

"Her  new  film,  Sense  and  Sensibility," 
I  tell  him. 

"Sense  of  SensibilityT 

"No.  Sense  and  Sensibility" 

"Hmm  .  .  .  Sense  and  Sensibility,  huh," 


he  repeats,  pausing  to  give  it  his  profes- 
sional, contemplative  all,  listening  for  her 
muffled  flush.  "Good  title." 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Thompson  repays  my  Califor- 
nia beach  tour  by  taking  me  on  a  walk 
through  Hampstead  Heath.  It  has  been 
an  unseasonably  warm  autumn  here,  and 
golden  leaves  still  cling  to  the  trees. 
Thompson  is  wearing  a  large  window- 
pane-patterned  v/ool  coat.  Her  hair  has 
been  ponytailed,  and  earmuffs  hide  her 
ears.  As  much  as  she  enjoys  the  Califor- 
nia climate  and  clear  skies,  she  is  happy 
to  be  back  where  she  belongs. 

"Could  you  ever  live  in  America?"  I 
ask. 

"I'm  sure  I  could,"  she  says,  to  my 
surprise.  "But  I  do  love  England.  I  love 
the  people.  Even  if  they're  not  friendly,  at 
least  they're  funny.  The  northerners.  The 
Scottish.  The  Irish.  God,  how  I'd  miss 
the  Celts!" 

After  a  visit  to  Kenwood  House,  a 
stately  home  built  in  the  17th  century, 
where  she  had  the  first  read-through  of 
her  Sense  and  Sensibility  script,  Thomp- 
son takes  me  on  a  tour  of  the  favorite  ar- 
bored  paths  of  her  youth.  "This  must  be 
where  you'd  walk  with  your  boyfriends," 
I  propose.  "Do  you,  by  chance,  remem- 
ber your  very  first  kiss?" 

"/  do.  I  remember  it  very  clearly.  I  was 
12,  and  the  chap  I  was  kissing  was  17.  So 


he  knew  a  thing  or  two.  He'd  been  dri  I 
ing  beer  and  smoking  cigarettes,  andi 
was  the  best  taste  I  think  I've  ever  •  I 
countered." 

Laughing  at  her  schoolgirl  memori 
we  both  fall  suddenly  silent  and  stop 
our  tracks  at  the  sight  before  us:  thij 
greyhounds  are  posed  in  a  valley  of  tre 
mist  surrounding  the  sleek,  muscled  p 
files  of  their  bodies,  as  if  they  had  come  ' 
life  from  a  Mantegna  painting.  Sh 
trumped  me— this  is  not  something  tl 
Malibu  can  offer. 

As  we  approach  the  hounds  and  th 
owners— a  crisply  precise  old  coupli 
Thompson  and  I  realize  that  one  of  t 
dogs,  named  Jessica,  is  blind.  One  eye  r 
been  removed,  and  all  that  remains  is 
furry  slit  of  a  scar;  the  other  eye  is  fogg 
to  a  beautifully  opaque  blue.  Thomps< 
bends  down,  cups  the  dog's  face  in  r 
hands,  and  whispers  secrets  in  its  ears;  i ! 
derstanding,  the  animal  licks  her  face  a: 
nuzzles  her  woolen  chest. 

Thompson  stands,  flushed  with  tl 
British  air  and  the  hold  that  even  a  sii  | 
pie  hound  can  have  on  her  heart.  HI 
own  blue  eyes  are  misted  now  with  t  | 
empathy  that  is  the  very  essence  of,  yJ 
her  art.  "That's  a  face  you'd  want  <i 
film,"  she  says  of  the  slightly  scarred, 
stinctively  regal  female  animal.  Her  ton 
is  neither  sly  nor  highly  British.  It  is  i 
stead  quite  practical.  She  turns  her  colli; 
up  and  strides  heathward  home.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  107)  joining  him. 
He  has  been  filling  the  days  by  "reading 
a  lot,"  including  It  Doesn  't  Take  a  Hero, 
by  retired  general  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 
"That  guy  had  an  amazing  life,"  writes 
Alex.  "Reading  that  makes  you  want  to 
join  the  military." 

The  tone  changes  when  Kelly  writes 
about  what  prosecutors  describe  as  his  at- 
tempt to  renew  his  passport  and  contact- 
ing "a  lot  more  of  those  companies"  (al- 
legedly a  reference  to  outfits,  including 
one  in  Moscow,  which  supply  false  identi- 
ty papers).  "$5000  through  an  escrow  or 
$15,000  for  a  much  more  reputable  place," 
lie  w  i . 

Another  letter  talks  about -his  life  in 
Kladesholmen,  where  he  reportedly  fit 
right  in,  working  in  Jansson's  father's  gro- 
cery store,  attending  services  at  the  local 
Pentecostal  church,  and  teaching  teen- 
agers how  to  windsurf.  "Elisabet's  family 

<  I  definitely  bring  a  lot  of  color  out 


there  to  the  island.  Gossip  is  rampant  and 
somehow  we  are  always  in  it.  It's  not  neg- 
ative gossip  though.  They  are  all  very 
nice."  He  writes  of  ice  climbing,  skiing, 
and  scuba  diving.  "I  had  a  great  winter 
this  year.  ...  I  would  love  to  live  like  this 
forever."  He  adds,  "Sorry  I  am  late  but 
Happy  Birthday,  Mom.  I  hope  you  had  a 
nice  day  and  got  your  new  Jaguar." 

The  hearing's  biggest  bombshell  came 
when  Hudock  introduced  a  claim  that 
Kelly  had  raped  a  13-year-old  girl  in  the 
Bahamas  in  August  of  1986,  a  time  when 
he  was  free  on  bail  but  ostensibly  prohib- 
ited from  leaving  the  country.  As  Hudock 
spoke,  Joe  Kelly  closed  his  eyes.  Accord- 
ing to  police,  a  woman  contacted  the 
Darien  unit  earlier  last  year  and  said  that 
she  had  been  raped  by  Kelly  nine  years 
ago.  She  produced  a  photograph  of  her- 
self and  Kelly,  along  with  two  others,  in 
the  Bahamas.  Kelly's  passport  contains 
an  entry  stamp  from  the  Bahamas  dated 
August  2,  1986.  It  is  not  clear  if  the  Ba- 
hamian authorities  are  planning  to  bring 
charges  against  Kelly. 


Puccio  denied  that  his  client  was  guil 
of  the  new  rape  charge,  saying  that  it  hs, 
come  "out  of  the  woodwork."  He  askd 
that  bail  be  set  at  $100,000,  arguing  tbj 
his  client  would  never  have  been  in  cuii 
tody  had  he  not  voluntarily  come  horn 
to  "face  the  music." 

Over  Puccio's  vehement  objections, 
judge  also  allowed  David  Golub  to  mak 
a  statement  representing  the  victims'  sidi 
Golub  noted  that  Kelly  had  not  show 
any  remorse,  and  claimed  that  the  suspe> 
had  called  his  client  after  his  arrest  an 
made  disparaging  remarks  about  her  ui 
dergarments. 

Afterward,  standing  outside  the  cour 
house  with  Melanie  and  Joe  Kelly  behin 
him,  Puccio  said  that  the  two  girls— no 
women  in  their  mid-20s— were  lying  an 
that  Kelly  was  innocent.  "They  are  n( 
victims,  because  there  was  no  crime,"  h 
said  bluntly. 

The  judge  set  bail  at  $1  million.  Cal 
ing  Kelly  a  "high  risk  of  flight,"  he  als 
ordered  him  to  wear  an  electronic  mon 
tor  on  his  leg  and  abide  by  a  nightly  cui 
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few  of  six  p.m.  to  six  a.m.  Once  again, 
Kelly's  parents  went  through  the  process 
of  posting  bond,  putting  up  three  of  their 
Darien  properties,  valued  at  $1.25  mil- 
lion, as  collateral. 

While  the  Kelly  family  was  celebrat- 
ing Alex's  return  at  their  balloon- 
festooned  home,  the  clerk's  office  re- 
leased the  photos  and  letters  from  Kelly's 
life  on  the  run.  Earlier,  the  contents  of 
the  original  warrant  applications  for  the 
two  rapes  were  obtained  by  local  papers. 
The  two  girls,  apparently  unaware  of 
each  other's  alleged  assaults  at  the  time, 
told  eerily  similar  stories  10  years  ago. 

According  to  the  16 -year-old  girl  from 
Darien,  in  an  affidavit  written  by  Detec- 
tive Bussell,  she  and  some  friends  had  at- 
tended a  high-school  basketball  game  on 
the  night  of  the  attack.  Afterward,  the 
group  had  gone  to  "an  impromptu  party." 
At  about  10:45  p.m.  the  girl  had  asked  her 
friends  for  a  ride  home— she  had  an  11:30 
curfew.  But  they  weren't  ready  to  leave.  It 
was  then  that  Kelly,  whom  she  recognized 
as  a  schoolmate  and  neighbor,  and  knew 
to  have  "a  steady  girlfriend,"  offered  her  a 
lift  home.  Kelly  started  to  drive,  but 
pulled  over  by  the  Wee  Burn  Country 
Club  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  After  she  re- 
jected his  advances,  he  continued  driving. 
But  he  drove  past  her  house  and  stopped 
the  car  on  Leeuwarden  Lane,  a  short  road 
ending  in  a  cul-de-sac. 

Kelly  then  moved  over  to  her  side  of 
the  Jeep  and  "forcibly  kissed  her  while 
pressing  his  full  weight  against  her."  He 
told  her  he  wanted  to  "make  love,"  and 
when  she  refused,  he  grabbed  her  by  the 
throat  and  began  choking  her.  He  threat- 
ened to  kill  her  if  she  didn't  cooperate. 
He  then  lowered  the  rear  seat  of  the  Jeep 
and  forced  her  into  the  back.  He  ordered 
her  to  take  off  her  clothes  as  he  removed 
his  own.  When  she  didn't  obey,  he  took 
off  her  pants  and  underwear  and  forced 
her  to  remove  her  top.  According  to  her 
statement,  the  attack  was  extremely  painful 
and  caused  her  to  bleed.  She  started  to 
scream,  but  Kelly  said  he  would  hurt 
her  further  if  she  continued.  Afterward, 
he  told  her  to  dress,  and  before  taking 
her  home,  he  threatened  her,  saying  "he 
would  do  it  again  if  she  told  anyone  of 
the  assault." 

The  girl's  mother  told  police  that  when 
her  daughter  came  home  she  was  upset 
and  refused  to  speak  to  anyone.  Her  older 
sister  and  brother  persuaded  her  to  tell 
their  parents  what  had  happened.  The  next 
day,  she  was  examined  by  a  gynecologist, 
who  said  there  were  obvious  signs  of  trau- 
ma consistent  with  first-time  intercourse. 


Later,  police  impounded  the  car  Kelly  had 
been  driving  during  £h<  first  attack,  a  Jeep 
Wagoneer  that  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Kelly's  girlfriend,  Amy  Molitar.  The  police 
had  seen  a  red  stain  on  the  rear  rug  which 
was  taken  to  the  forensics  lab  for  analysis. 

The  second  alleged  attack,  four  days 
later,  was  on  the  17-year-old  Stamford 
girl.  Darien  police  were  called  to  the 
emergency  room  of  Stamford  Hospital, 
where  the  girl,  accompanied  by  her  moth- 
er, told  a  Stamford  officer  she  had  been 
assaulted  by  Kelly  at  about  one  a.m.  Ac- 
cording to  an  affidavit,  she  had  been  to  a 
party  on  Wee  Burn  Lane,  just  south  of 
the  country  club  (a  quarter-mile  from  Kel- 
ly's home  and  from  Leeuwarden  Lane, 
the  site  of  the  first  attack).  At  about  12:45, 
the  girl  told  police,  she  went  looking  for  a 
ride  home.  Kelly  overheard,  and  offered 
her  a  lift.  She  refused  and  went  outside  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  and  wait  for  her  friend, 
who  had  apparently  left  the  party.  She 
saw  Kelly  sitting  in  his  black  Chevrolet 
Blazer  and  asked  him  if  she  could  sit  in 
the  car  while  she  was  waiting.  Once  she 
was  inside  the  car,  Kelly  again  asked  if  he 
could  give  her  a  ride  home.  Again  she  re- 
fused. But  Kelly  took  off  anyway  and 
pulled  into  a  parking  lot. 

Kelly  then  began  kissing  her.  She  resist- 
ed his  advances.  Instead,  Kelly  grabbed  her 
by  the  coat  and  forced  her  into  the  rear  of 
the  car,  where  he  forcibly  kissed  her  while 
fondling  her  breasts.  She  told  police  she 
was  extremely  frightened  and  attempted  to 
knee  Kelly  in  the  groin.  Kelly  ordered  her 
to  take  her  clothes  off  and,  when  she  re- 
fused, forcibly  removed  them.  The  girl  said 
he  then  raped  and  sodomized  her,  and  the 
officer  reports  seeing  fresh  abrasions  on 
the  girl's  knees,  redness  on  her  neck,  and  a 
small  cut  on  the  right  side  of  her  back. 
The  examining  doctor  also  reported  seeing 
blood  on  her  lower  extremities.  After  this, 
she  charges,  Alex  Kelly  threatened  to  kill 
her  if  she  told  anyone  of  the  attack.  Then 
he  took  her  back  to  the  party. 

After  the  second  victim  identified  Kel- 
ly in  a  photo  lineup  of  seven  similar-look- 
ing white  males,  the  police  obtained  a 
search  warrant  for  his  home.  The  evi- 
dence included  two  pairs  of  underwear,  a 
pair  of  jeans,  and  a  "dark  wool  sweater 
with  a  light-colored  deer  on  the  front" 
which  the  girl  had  apparently  described 
in  her  statement.  They  also  seized  four 
plastic  baggies  that  formed  the  basis  of 
the  marijuana-possession  charge. 

Sitting  in  his  midtown -Manhattan  of- 
fice, decorated  with  a  Chinese  screen 
and  the  requisite  leather  wing  chairs,  Tom 
Puccio  is  railing  against  everyone  and 


everything  associated  with  the  Stamford 
courthouse.  With  his  Brooklyn  accent 
and  impatient  manner,  he  is  central  cast- 
ing's idea  of  the  out-of-towner  going  up 
against  the  Connecticut  boys'  club. 

"The  fact  is  I've  never  been  in  a  court- 
house that  resembles  this  situation,"  says 
Puccio,  sounding  indignant.  "You  have 
the  prosecutors  and  judges  operating  al- 
most side  by  side  right  now.  In  terms  of 
proximity,  they  are  these  little  rooms  next 
to  each  other.  ...  It  suggests  a  situation 
in  which  a  judge  could  believe  they  were 
here  to  deliver  a  conviction." 

There  is  method  behind  the  bluster. 
Should  he  lose,  he  is  laying  the  planks  for 
his  appeal.  Last  fall,  Puccio  filed  a  series 
of  motions  asking  for  a  new  judge,  a  new 
court,  reduced  charges,  and  a  separation 
of  the  two  rape  cases.  He  has  also  filed  a 
motion  to  suppress  all  evidence  seized  in 
the  F.B.I,  raid  on  the  Kellys'  home;  he  ar- 
gues that  there  was  not  enough  probable 
cause  to  search  the  house. 

In  pressing  for  a  change  of  venue,  Puc- 
cio claims  the  Kelly  case  has  deteriorated 
into  a  "media  frenzy,"  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  find  an  impartial  jury.  He  accuses 
Hudock  of  "unethical"  and  "inflammato- 
ry" comments  that  have  prejudiced  the 
public  against  his  client.  "It  suggests  to 
me  that  this  has  turned  into  somewhat  of 
a  circus,"  he  adds. 

That  may  be,  but  Puccio  is  about  to 
bring  the  biggest  elephant  into  the  tent. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  is  talking  in 
court  about  the  polluting  effects  of  pub- 
licity, he  has  already  made  Kelly  and  his 
family  available  for  a  glossy  one-hour 
special  edition  of  the  ABC  newsmagazine 
Turning  Point.  As  part  of  the  deal,  ABC 
reportedly  agreed  not  to  run  the  inter- 
view with  Kelly  until  after  the  pre-trial 
motions  have  been  settled,  but  just  in 
time  for  jury  selection,  probably  some- 
time next  month.  The  finishing  touches 
are  already  evident  in  the  new,  ready-for- 
prime-time  Alex  Kelly,  who  has  been 
sporting  a  gold  "engagement"  band  on 
his  left  hand.  His  fiancee,  as  Puccio  refers 
to  Jansson,  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a 
character  witness  during  the  trial. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  if  the 
Kellys  made  a  wise  decision  in  bringing 
in  the  combative  Puccio,  who  has  never 
tried  a  rape  case  before.  He  is  planning 
to  mount  a  very  aggressive  defense,  alleg- 
ing that  both  girls  are  lying.  He  indicates 
that  he  will  also  call  eyewitnesses  who 
will  testify  to  the  effect  that  the  Stamford 
girl  was  "chasing"  Kelly  at  the  party  prior 
to  the  alleged  assault.  His  tough  attitude 
toward  the  alleged  victims  may  not  go 
over  very  well  in  this  day  and  age.  "In 
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the  end,  a  jury  trial  is  a  popularity  con- 
test," says  one  local  lawyer.  "If  they  don't 
like  you  or  your  lawyer,  it's  all  over.  And 
Puccio's  a  very  abrasive  guy." 

"Attitudes  toward  sexual  assault  have 
changed  a  lot  in  the  past  10  to  15  years," 
says  Hudock,  who  becomes  incensed  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  term  "date  rape." 
"I'm  not  terribly  sure  what  date  rape  is 
all  about,"  he  emphasizes  sharply,  the  col- 
or rising  in  his  face.  "And  I'm  not  sure 
anyone  else  knows.  Everyone  has  the 
wrong  definition." 

One  thing  he  is  determined  to  avoid  is 
the  media  sideshow  that  surrounded  the 
William  Kennedy  Smith  trial  in  Palm 
Beach.  Hudock  has  an  agreement  with 
the  victims  that  they  will  not  talk  with  the 
press  before  the  trial.  He  refused  to  grant 
Diane  Sawyer  access  to  them,  and  one  of 
the  women  turned  down  a  huge  monetary 
offer  from  a  tabloid.  Hudock  has  stopped 
talking  to  reporters  and  puts  the  few  he 
has  spoken  to  on  notice  that  they  will 
have  him  to  reckon  with  if  they  publish 
the  victims'  names.  "There  aren't  going  to 
be  any  cameras  in  this  courtroom,"  he 
adds  in  a  defiant  tone.  "I'm  not  doing  this 
for  anyone's  entertainment." 

After  eight  years  of  silence,  Kelly,  in  a 
pre-trial  motion  filed  this  past  Sep- 
tember, explained  his  reasons  for  fleeing 
the  country,  laying  much  of  the  blame  on 
his  hometown.  He  did  not  leave  because 


he  was  guilty,  but  because  his  lawyer  ad- 
vised him  that  being  tried  for  the  two 
rapes  before  one  jury  was  "extremely 
prejudicial,"  and  because  the  treatment 
he  received  in  Darien  was  unfair. 

"I  was  19  at  the  time  and  scared,"  he 
says  in  his  affidavit.  "I  had  already  experi- 
enced first-hand  the  prejudicial  impact  that 
the  mere  levelling  of  such  charges  had 
upon  the  community's  judgment.  After  I 
was  charged,  there  was  intense  community 
pressure,  reported  in  the  media,  to  throw 
me  out  of  the  high  school  I  had  attended 
for  the  past  3  years.  On  the  strength  of 
that  emotional  response  to  the  charges 
alone,  and  without  any  conviction,  I  was 
effectively  thrown  out  of  school.  .  .  .  Hav- 
ing received  that  treatment  from  the 
school  authorities,  I  anticipated  no  better 
treatment  from  the  court  system." 

Kelly  says  that  his  concerns  were  com- 
pounded when  an  unusually  high  bail  was 
set.  "Here  again,"  he  states,  "I  saw  the 
impact  that  the  charges  of  this  kind,  with 
all  the  attendant  hype,  had  upon  those  in 
authority." 

These  days,  people  in  Darien  try  to 
avoid  the  subject  of  Alex  Kelly.  They 
don't  want  to  relive  that  sordid  chapter  in 
the  town's  history,  and  they  don't  wel- 
come the  invading  army  of  TV  trucks, 
photographers,  and  reporters  who  want 
to  show  their  dirty  linen  to  the  world. 
Even  though  the  prosecutor  has  promised 
there  will  be  no  cameras  in  the  court- 
room, they  are  certain  to  be  everywhere 
else.  As  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  demon- 
strated, privacy  and  dignity  are  the  first 


to  go  once  the  hype  begins.  And  as  ever  j 
one  in  Darien  already  knows,  the  Kel , 
case,  like  the  Smith  case  in  Palm  Beac 
will  also  put  the  town  on  trial,  with  <. 
the  same  overtones  of  wealth,  decadenc 
and  spoiled  youth.  "The  media  has  conl 
to  bury  Darien,  not  praise  her,"  noted  ' 
caller  to  "Dial  Darien." 

But  there  are  still  many  in  Darien  wr 
believe   that   Kelly  deserves  his  day 
court  and  that  the  town  was  too  quick 
judge  him.  "It  was  typical  Darien,"  sa; 
Lora  Bates,  who  hopes  her  former  clas 
mate  will  get  a  fair  hearing.  "They  didn 
want  this  black  cloud  over  us.  They  war.  i 
ed  to  sweep  it  under  the  carpet.  They  wei: 
very  swift  to  do  what  was  good  for  tr 
community."  Bates,  whose  parents  still  li 
in  Darien,  thinks  the  town  is  too  insular  ft 
its  own  good.  "They  try  to  make  it  like  th 
pristine  little  place,"  she  says,  "but  what  s 
many  people  never  get  to  hear  about  i 
Darien  is  that  it  has  drug  problems.  Peop 
just  hide  their  problems  well  here." 

John  Risley,  Kelly's  former  wrestlin 
teammate,  visited  him  a  week  after  he  gc 
back.  "I  went  over  to  his  house,  and  h 
came  downstairs,  and  he  was  as  nice  anil 
down-to-earth  as  ever,"  says  Risley.  Othei: 
notice  different  things.  At  the  invitatio 
of  the  Darien  High  class  of  1985,  Ale 
Kelly  attended  his  lOth-year  reunion  ovee 
Thanksgiving  weekend.  "It  was  amazing  t 
see  him  there,"  says  one  classmate.  "HI 
looked  great.  All  the  other  guys  are  bale 
ing  and  putting  on  weight,  and  he  looke 
just  as  he  did  when  he  was  18.  It  was  lila 
time  had  stood  still  for  him."  D 
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(Continued  from  page  94)  or  premieres. 

Mort  Viner,  an  ICM  talent  agent,  re- 
members that  when  MGM  released  That's 
Entertainment!  he  and  Kerkorian  went  to 
Westwood  and  stood  in  line  to  see  the 
movie.  "Everything  with  Kirk  is  under- 
stated," says  Viner,  who  knows  how  un- 
usual such  modest  behavior  is  in  Holly- 
wood. "He  does  not  want  to  be  conspicu- 
ous or  take  advantage." 

Alan  Ladd  Jr.,  who  can  I  think  of  a 
single  instance  when  Kerkorian  asked  for 
a  special  screening,  or  passes,  or  even  an 
invitation  for  himself  or  his  two  u  lighters 
or  any  of  hi:  friends,  concludes.  '  don't 
think  he  enjoyed  being  part  oi  MGM  or 
UA.  What  he  liked  was  owning  a  movie 
studio  that  was  for  sale.  And  we  were  al- 
ways for  sale." 

s  why  half  of  Hollywood— the  half 


that  never  knew  him  personally— hates 
Kirk  Kerkorian.  He  is  widely  viewed  as 
the  man  who  wrecked  MGM  and  UA, 
who  bought  a  majestic  Hollywood  legacy 
and  sold  it  piecemeal.  The  1990  book  Fade 
Out:  Tlw  Scandalous  Final  Days  of  MGM, 
written  by  former  MGM  production  exec- 
utive (and  now  Variety  editorial  director) 
Peter  Bart,  called  Kerkorian  a  "one-man 
wrecking  crew"  who  "transformed  corpo- 
rate demolition  into  a  high  art." 

Like  everything  else  in  Hollywood,  this 
take  on  Kerkorian's  MGM  legacy  is  a 
mix  of  reality  and  fantasy.  MGM  was  al- 
ready a  wreck  when  Kerkorian  began  ac- 
quiring shares.  In  1970,  it  commanded  a 
feeble  4  percent  of  box-office  market 
share,  dead  last  among  the  major  studios. 
In  S977.  after  Kerkorian  had  upped  his 
stake  to  51  percent,  it  held  an  18  percent 
share,  second  only  to  Twentieth  Century 
Fox.  By  then,  Kerkorian  had  opened  the 


old  MGM  Grand  hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  anm 
was  fueling  film  production  with  casinn. 
revenues.  He  subsequently  separated  th 
two  companies,  acquired  United  Artist: 
from  Transamerica  and  merged  it  witli| 
MGM,  and  began  a  series  of  transaction 
so  complex  that  the  Los  Angeles  Time 
could  only  refer  to  them  as  "bewildering.' 

Potential  buyers  came  and  went 
Kerkorian  tried  to  acquire  all  the  out 
standing  shares  of  MGM  in  order  to  tak< 
it  private  and  was  rebuffed.  He  sold  th< 
MGM  library  of  films,  including  sucl 
classics  as  Gone  with  the  Wind,  The  Mai 
tese  Falcon,  and  Casablanca,  to  Ted  Turn 
er  to  raise  cash.  He  also  sold  his  Las  Ve 
gas  and  Reno  hotels  to  Bally  Manufactur 
ing  in  1985.  (Several  years  later  he  buil 
the  current  MGM  Grand.)  Ted  Turne 
bought  MGM/UA  for  $1.5  billion  am 
then  couldn't  complete  the  financing. 

When  the  dust  had  settled,  the  studio': 
assets  were  scattered  horribly.  Turner  sole 
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the  MGM  lot  to  Lorimar.  Kerkorian 
bought  back  MGM,  its  logo  and  name, 
and  all  of  United  Artists,  and  Turner  was 
left  with  only  the  lucrative  MGM  film  li- 
brary. Though  1989  brought  MGM/UA 
an  Oscar-winning  hot  streak  with  Rain 
Man,  A  Fish  Called  Wanda,  and  Moon- 
struck, Kerkorian  was  frustrated.  He  want- 
ed to  get  out  of  Hollywood. 

Eventually  a  new  buyer  surfaced,  an 
Italian  named  Giancarlo  Parretti,  who  was 
owner  of  the  Cannon  and  Pathe  film  com- 
panies. As  is  now  known,  he  was  also  a 
crook.  In  a  highly  unusual  series  of  deals 
orchestrated  to  close  in  a  single  day, 
Kerkorian  sold  Parretti  the  UA  film  li- 
brary, which  included  the  James  Bond, 
Pink  Panther,  and  Rocky  films,  for  $625 
million.  Then  Parretti  sold  his  companies 
Pathe  and  Cannon  to  Kerkorian  for,  coin- 
cidentally,  $625  million.  Then  Parretti  paid 
$1.4  billion  to  buy  all  of  MGM/UA, 
which  now  included  the  two  companies  he 
had  just  sold  to  Kerkorian.  November  1, 
1990,  was  a  busy  day. 

Profitable  too.  Not  only  was  Kerkorian 
free  of  Hollywood,  he  was  walking  away 
with  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  The  stu- 
dio, however,  was  a  financial  wreck,  and 
its  assets  all  wound  up  in  the  hands  of 
Credit  Lyonnais,  the  French  state-con- 
trolled bank  whose  Dutch  subsidiary  was 
forced  to  fund  its  bailout.  Kerkorian  may 
have  seen  the  sale  to  Parretti  as  creative 
deal-making,  not  unlike  his  earlier  transac- 
tions involving  TIA,  but  Credit  Lyonnais 
claimed  that  it  was  fraud— that  Kerkorian 
knew  the  Pathe  divisions  he  was  buying 
with  MGM/UA  money  were  not  worth 
what  he  paid  for  them,  and  that  he  had 
merely  sought  to  cash  out  at  top  dollar. 

Parretti,  released  after  35  days  in  a  Los 
Angeles  jail,  now  faces  perjury  charges. 
Kerkorian,  eager  to  proceed  with  his 
Chrysler  bid  and  loath  to  face  a  protracted 
trial,  was  forced  several  months  ago  into 
an  out-of-court  settlement  with  Credit  Ly- 
onnais that  reportedly  cost  him  $125  mil- 
lion. (Kerkorian's  lieutenant  Alex  Yeme- 
nidjian,  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  MGM  Grand,  Inc.,  calls  that  figure 
"ridiculous,"  but  says  that  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  preclude  him  from  disclosing 
the  actual  amount.  However,  a  reliable 
source  close  to  the  settlement  confirms  it 
was  around  $100  million.)  And  in  Holly- 
wood, Kerkorian's  name  is  anathema. 

Friends  say  that  it  pains  Kerkorian  ter- 
ribly to  know  that  anyone  anywhere 
thinks  ill  of  him— and  that  it  pains  him  es- 
pecially that  he  is  not  remembered  fondly 
in  Hollywood.  It  is  the  only  topic  that 
causes  him  to  lose  his  temper,  according 
to  several  employees  and  friends,  who 
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claim  that  otherwise  they  have  never 
heard  Kerkorian  raise  his  voice.  "[Turner] 
sold  the  fucking  [MuM]  lot— not  me," 
Kerkorian  complained  recently.  "That 
bullshit  still  goes  on." 

Perhaps  he  remembers  his  time  in  Hol- 
lywood as  a  happy  one.  He  and  his  fami- 
ly lived  in  large  homes  in  Bel  Air  and 
Palm  Springs,  where  Kerkorian,  who  is 
described  by  longtime  friend  George  Ma- 
son as  a  "B-minus  or  C-plus  club  tennis 
player,"  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  court. 
Kerkorian  had  a  busy  private  life  during 
this  period,  though  he  would  not  legally 
separate  from  Jean  until  1981.  There  was 
a  friendship  with  Priscilla  Presley,  with 
whom  he  visited  England  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1977— the  summer  that  her  es- 
tranged husband,  Elvis,  died.  There  was  a 
long  friendship  with  actress  Yvette 
Mimieux.  Kerkorian  would  jet  off  to  Eu- 
rope with  his  actress  friends,  frequently 
in  the  company  of  pal  Cary  Grant  and 
Grant's  girlfriend  of  the  moment,  in  an 
L-1011  specially  outfitted  with  telephones, 
an  office,  and  a  marble  bathtub,  and 
stocked  with  Chateau  Lafite.  He'd  take 
the  October  Rose  to  Cannes  for  the  film 
festival  there,  and  continue  on  to  cruise 
the  Mediterranean. 

But  then,  as  now,  Kerkorian  main- 
tained a  low  profile.  "Kirk  had  real  charis- 
ma, but  his  sexiness  was  his  humility," 
says  a  woman  who  knew  him.  "He  wasn't 
boastful  or  bigheaded.  He  was  nice  ...  a 
man  of  extraordinary  grace."  She  adds, 
"He  loved  Jean  very  much,  and  he  was 
very  discreet.  But  he  was  quite  a  woman- 
izer." Says  another  woman  of  this  period 
in  his  life,  "He  was  a  terribly  sweet,  blue- 
collar  guy."  Whenever  there  was  a  dis- 
agreement with  a  woman  friend,  he'd  re- 
sort to  simple,  working-class  solutions: 
"O.K.,  knock  it  off,"  he'd  say. 

Today,  Kerkorian's  private  life  is  less 
racy.  He  is  saddened  by  the  fact  he  has  no 
grandchildren.  He  remains  devoted  to  his 
sister,  Rose,  and  has  a  close-knit  circle  of 
chums.  He's  still  friendly  with  Mimieux, 
though  their  relationship  ended  20  years 
ago  and  she  is  now  married.  Even  Priscil- 
la Presley  says  through  a  spokesman, 
"Kirk  is  a  friend  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years." 

Unfortunately  the  latest  object  of  his 
affections,  Chrysler,  does  not  regard  him 
so  fondly. 

In  December  of  1990,  Kerkorian 
bought  22  million  shares  of  Chrysler 
stock  for  $272  million.  The  stock,  trading 
at  around  $12,  had  no  significant  expecta- 
tions. Even  Kerkorian's  longtime  aides 
were  confused  by  the  move.  "It  was  the 


stupidest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  says  his  em- 
ployee of  25  years  James  Aljian.  "When 
he  bought  10  percent  of  Chrysler,  every- 
one said,  'He's  finally  lost  it,'"  echoes 
key  aide  Alex  Yemenidjian,  a  dark,  hand- 
some Argentinean -born  shoemaker's  son. 

As  part  of  Kerkorian's  team  of  very 
close  advisers— one  who  has  performed 
many  of  the  company  studies  that  Kerko- 
rian insists  be  reduced  to  one-page  sum- 
maries before  he'll  read  them— Yemenidji- 
an now  explains  it  this  way:  "It  was  his 
sense  about  Lee  lacocca,"  who  was  then 
running  Chrysler.  Aljian  agrees:  "He 
thought  lacocca  was  a  fine  manager,  and 
this  was  a  great  company."  They  did  not 
know,  then,  that  Kerkorian  would  ulti- 
mately make  a  bid  for  the  entire  compa- 
ny. Neither,  both  insist,  did  Kerkorian. 

Eventually,  though,  in  true  Vegas  fash- 
ion, Kerkorian  pressed  his  bet.  He  bought 
his  second  chunk  of  shares— six  million— in 
October  1991,  when  the  stock  had  fallen  to 
$10.12  a  share.  He  bought  another  four 
million  shares  at  $38.75  in  February  1993. 
By  this  time  Kerkorian  owned  roughly  9 
percent  of  the  company,  with  the  stock 
trading  as  high  as  $63.50  in  early  January 

1994.  To  date,  Kerkorian's  cash  invest- 
ment totals  $1.3  billion;  on  paper  his 
Chrysler  holdings  are  worth  $2.75  billion. 

In  the  wake  of  Iacocca's  departure  in 
1992,  Kerkorian  continued  to  maintain 
that  he  had  "a  very  high  regard"  for  the 
Chrysler  management,  which  was  now 
headed  by  chairman  Robert  Eaton.  But  in 
the  fall  of  1994,  despite  the  fact  that 
Chrysler  posted  record  earnings  for  the 
year,  its  stock  fell  into  the  40s  as  a  result 
of  investor  worries  that  car  sales  were  due 
to  slump  in  the  new  year.  Kerkorian  sent  a 
stern  letter  to  the  Chrysler  board  demand- 
ing that  certain  measures  be  taken  to  bol- 
ster the  stock  price.  The  board  acquiesced 
for  the  most  part  and  Kerkorian  pro- 
nounced himself  satisfied,  then  set  about 
buying  four  million  new  shares. 

Then  he  decided  to  buy  the  company. 

Alex  Yemenidjian  insists  that  from  No- 
vember 1994  up  to  his  actual  bid,  in  April 

1995,  Kerkorian  had  many  conversations 
with  Chrysler  management  about  a 
takeover,  and  was  told  each  time,  "This  is 
intriguing.  Let's  have  another  meeting." 
Yemenidjian  claims  that  under  Kerkori- 
an's plan  "management  would  have 
cashed  out  tremendously  on  their  options, 
and  they'd  start  out  fresh  with  a  5  per- 
cent stake."  Chrysler  executives  insist  that 
they  told  Kerkorian  the  company  was  not 
for  sale.  They  refuse  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion further  on  ihe  record. 

A  Chrysler  insider  tells  a  different  sto- 
ry. He  says  that  during  the  preliminary 
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discussions  Kerkorian  "was  being  heavily 
encouraged"  to  proceed,  and  that  he 
"had  reason  to  believe"  management 
supported  the  idea.  However,  the  insider 
says,  Kerkorian  was  being  "misled." 
Chrysler's  motives  in  this  are  unclear. 
The  insider  lays  the  blame  on  Chrysler 
chairman  Eaton,  who,  he  says,  is  "a  su- 
perb car  manufacturer  and  a  superb 
leader  .  .  .  [but]  is  not  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  financial  takeovers." 

Wall  Street  insiders  point  out  that, 
whatever  Chrysler  was  saying  to  Kerkori- 
an, it  should  have  come  as  no  surprise  to 
him  that  an  entrenched  board  of  directors 
would  not  support  a  friendly  buyout. 
"[Kerkorian's  people] 
were  incredibly  naive  to 
think  that  after  a  few 
conversations  over  a 
four-month  period  they 
had  an  understanding," 
says  the  Chrysler  insider. 

When  Kerkorian  made 
his  bid,  on  April 
12,  to  pay  an  estimated 
$22.8  billion  to  take  over 
the  company,  Chrysler 
management  did  not  take 
long  to  reject  it.  "We  do 
not  want  to  put  Chrysler 
at  risk,"  said  Eaton. 

In  his  three  years  as 
chairman,  Eaton  had 
presided  over  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  turn- 
arounds in  modern  cor- 
porate history.  Because  it 
was  almost  universally  conceded  that 
Eaton  was  doing  an  exemplary  job, 
Kerkorian  badly  needed  to  give  his 
takeover  attempt  credibility.  He  needed  to 
demonstrate  that  a  takeover  would  im- 
prove the  company,  rather  than  just  take 
cash  out  of  it.  It  was  clear  even  to  the  as- 
sembly-line workers  that  a  buyout  would 
load  Chrysler  with  debt  and  drain  its  cash 
reserves— a  move  that  would  enrich  only 
the  stockholders. 

Anticipating  such  fears,  Kerkorian 
sought  to  allay  them  by  joining  forces 
with  his  friend  Lee  Iacocc;;.  He  and  Ia- 
cocca  had  met  in  1989,  at  a  i  .  ■ '  i  race- 
track dunn>:  a  lunch  arranged  b>  ivest- 
ment  bankers,.  According  to  ' 
the  two  men  hii  it  off  immedu 
ca  remembers  thai  Kerkorian  said  to  him, 
"I'll  bet  $300  million  on  vou." 

The  70-year-old  Iacocca,  who  owned  a 
mere    $50    million    worth    of   Chrysler 


stock,  agreed  to  lend  his  name  and  his 
reputation  to  Kerkorian's  takeover  at- 
tempt. Some  assumed  he  was  taking  re- 
venge on  Chrysler  for  "retiring"  him.  As 
it  turned  out.  though,  Iacocca  proved  in- 
effective as  a  figurehead.  Few  at  the  car 
company  were  eager  to  see  him  back- 
even  in  an  "advisory"  role.  (Indeed, 
Chrysler  would  eventually  sue  Iacocca, 
claiming  he  had  divulged  confidential 
business  and  financial  information  to 
Kerkorian.  Iacocca  calls  the  charges 
"wild  and  off-the-wall  fabrications.") 

Within  weeks,  Kerkorian's  bid  had  col- 
lapsed into  something  of  a  public  humilia- 
tion. He  had  needed  to  raise  at  least  $12 
billion  from  banks  or  other  corporate 
partners,  but  none  ever  surfaced.  The 
United   Automobile    Workers   said    they 
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right)  with  actress  Yvette  Mimieux  and  Armand 
in  Los  Angeles.  Kerkorian  is  still  on  good  terms 
nd  other  former  companions,  including  Priscilla 


would  work  with  Chrysler  to  derail  the 
bid.  Other  Chrysler  shareholders  were 
largely  skeptical  of  Kerkorian's  motives. 
Worst  of  all,  on  April  19,  Kerkorian's 
Wall  Street  representation  deserted  him 
when,  after  pressure  from  Chrysler,  Bear. 
Stearns  &  Company  ended  preliminary 
discussions  with  Tracinda. 

At  this  point  another  investor  might 
have  gone  home  to  lick  his  wounds.  Not 
Kerkorian.  Although  his  takeover  bid  has 
degenerated  into  guerrilla  warfare,  no 
one  seems  to  be  counting  him  out  just 
yet.  On  July  26  he  spent  $700  million  to 
buy  an  additional  3.7  percent  of 
Chrysler's  stock— a  signal  to  Chrysler  and 
to  the  world  that  he  was  not  going  away. 
While  Kerkorian  has  yet  to  escalate  a 
proxy  fight  that  might  seek  the  ouster  of 
all  13  members  of  the  board,  he  has  re- 
placed Iacocca  as  his  marquee  name  with 
Chrysler  veteran  Jerome  B.  York. 


York  worked  at  Chrysler  for  14  yea 
before  going  to  IBM,  where  he  becan 
chief  financial  officer.  He  says  he  got  i 
know  Kerkorian  during  "14  to  15  hou 
of  talking  last  July  and  August,"  whic 
persuaded  him  to  come  on  board  ; 
Tracinda.  Driven  and  smart,  York  is  i 
ready  making  speeches  about  Chrysler 
"complacent"  management.  A  sourc 
claims  that  York  has  reversed  his  pos 
tions  on  Chrysler  policies  "180  degree; 
and  that  "$25  million  from  Kerkoria 
made  him  change  his  mind."  (York  denu 
that  he  has  altered  his  positions.)  Kerkor 
an  is  now  fighting  to  install  York  on  th 
Chrysler  board,  where,  presumably,  h 
could  undermine  Eaton  from  within. 

It  is  difficult  to  figure  out  what  Kerkor  | 
an's  final  goal  is  with  Chrysler.  He  flatl 
rejects   the   notion   of 
greenmail  attempt;  in  fac  I 
he  has  repeatedly  said  h 
wouldn't  take  it  even  if 
were  offered.  Perhaps  h 
is  waiting  for  an  econon 
ic  downturn,  when  he  cat 
convince  Chrysler  share  i 
holders  that  they  should 
oust  Eaton. 

A      Chrysler      inside: 
points  to  a  preliminarl 
proxy  statement  filed  bl 
Tracinda  last  December 
to  show  that  Kerkoriai' 
still  intends  to  take  ovee 
the  car  company.  Buriec 
in     that     document     i 
Tracinda's    fee    arrange 
ment    with    its    financial 
adviser  Wasserstein  Perel 
la  &  Co.,  which  stipulate 
a  bonus  of  $12.5  millioi 
"upon  the  consummation  of  .  .  .  a  pun 
chase  by  Tracinda  or  any  of  its  affiliate: 
of  a  majority  of  the  then  outstanding  voti 
ing  securities  of  Chrysler  .  .  .  [or]  a  merg; 
er  or  consolidation  involving  Tracinda  oi 
any  of  its  affiliates  and  Chrysler  ...  [or 
an  asset  transfer  by  Chrysler  of  all  or  ! 
substantial  portion  of  its  assets  to  Tracim 
da  .  .  .  [or]  the  election  of,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  right  to  elect  ...  at  least  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  directors  of  Chrysler,  withoui 
the  vote  of  any  other  shareholder."  A 
source  close  to  Chrysler  believes  that, 
"having  always  been  considered  a  maver- 
ick or  a  pariah,  Kerkorian  is  seeking  legit- 
imacy, and  owning  a  blue-chip  company 
would  accomplish  that." 

At  the  very  least  Kerkorian  hopes  to 
get  at  Chrysler's  nest  egg:  $6.4  billion  in 
cash  reserves  put  aside  as  a  safety  net. 
Kerkorian  and  York  contend  that  hoard- 
ing that  amount  of  cash  is  unnecessary, 
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nd  unfair  to  shareholders,  who  deserve 
ome  $5  billion  of  it.  Chrysler  and 
kerkorian's  detractors  say  that  amount  is 
he  minimum  needed  for  protection 
gainst  a  dry  spell  in  sales  or  a  downturn 
i  the  economy.  (As  evidence,  they  point 

0  the  estimated  $4.5  billion  it  took  to 
readier  the  last  recession.) 

Manhattan -based  money  manager  Seth 
jlickenhaus  attacks  Kerkorian  as  ''the 
nost  self-serving  guy  to  ever  happen  on 
he  scene.  He's  looking  to  take  out  a  lot 
if  cash  in  a  hurry."  A  Manhattan-based 
ttorney  associated  with  Chrysler  is  more 
ilunt:  "His  record  is  replete  with  exam- 
iles  of  activities  that  have  served  the 
Cerkorian  agenda  but  not  the  rest  of  the 
hareholders.  He  always  sucks  cash  out 
if  companies." 

Tracinda  Corporation  has  numbers  to 
lispute  that.  According  to  its  calculations, 
he  TIA  transaction,  from  May  1965  to 
/lay  1968,  yielded  investors  a  compound 
nnual  return  of  117  percent.  The  Flamin- 
;o  and  International  Hotels  investments, 
yhich  went  public  in  February  1969  and 
rere  sold  in  July  1971  to  Barron  Hilton, 
ielded  a  return  of  64  percent.  Tracinda 
tuts  the  MGM  yield-from  1969  to  1986, 
acluding  the  sale  of  the  two  hotels— at  15 
lercent.  And  MGM  Grand,  Inc.,  which 
rent  public  at  $10.05  a  share  in  February 
988  and  was  recently  trading  at  more 
han  $25,  yielded  a  12  percent  annual  re- 
urn,  according  to  Tracinda. 

Kerkorian's  deals,  though,  often 
eemed  the  work  of  a  confused  man. 
lays  a  person  who  calls  Kerkorian  the 
7orrest  Gump  of  finance,  "Who  wanted 
Chrysler?  Who  wanted  an  airline?  Vegas 
vas  dying  when  he  started  building  [the 
lew]  MGM  Grand.  MGM  was  a  piece 
»f  shit  when  he  bought  it.  He  makes 
hese  huge,  stupid  deals,  and  he  always 
:omes  out  richer." 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  anyone  imitat- 
ng  Kerkorian  would  have  seen  a  decline 
n  the  growth  on  his  investment  from  117 
jercent  with  TIA  to  12  percent  with 
vIGM  Grand,  there  is  another  problem 
vith  the  equation:  those  percentage  yields 
lo  not  necessarily  reflect  what  Kerkorian 
limself  earned. 

1  If  gm  head  talks  to  mafia,  read  the 
LV1  January  15,  1970,  front-page  head- 
ine  of  the  New  York  Post.  The  accompa- 
lying  story  revealed  that  Kerkorian's 
'oice  had  been  picked  up  on  a  1961  gov- 
irnment  wiretap.  In  more  than  50  years 
)f  business  dealings,  this  was  Kerkorian's 
>ne  visible  stumble. 

On  the  tape,  Kerkorian  was  heard 
elling  a  mobster  named  Charles  "Charlie 
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the  Blade"  Tourine  that  he  was  sending 
him  a  check  for  $.'.1,300.  Kerkorian 
would  endorse  the  check  and  send  it  to 
actor/tough  guy  George  Raft,  who  would 
cash  it  and  give  the  money  to  Tourine. 
Kerkorian  didn't  want  Tourine  to  cash 
the  check  himself,  he  said,  "because  the 
heat  is  on." 

Although  it  was  subsequently  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties that  the  money  was  payment  for  gam- 
bling debts,  and  although  "the  heat" 
turned  out  to  be  regulatory  issues  that 
would  have  created  difficulties  for  Kerko- 
rian had  he  been,  in  fact,  tied  to  the 
Mob,  the  tarnished  reputation  stuck. 

That's  not  what  law  enforcement  says. 
"I  have  never  heard  his  name  mentioned 
in  connection  with  any  impropriety,"  says 
a  retired  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  Or- 
ganized Crime  Unit.  Says  another  expert 
on  the  subject,  "It's  an  indication  of  how 
naive  Kerkorian  is  about  that  stuff. 
Everyone  in  the  world  knew  George  Raft 
was  half  a  wiseguy.  He  was  Bugsy 
Siegei's  partner!  And  Kirk  asked  him  to 
pay  a  gambling  debt." 

At  the  time  of  the  Post's  revelation, 
Kerkorian,  who  had  loans  coming  due, 
was  perilously  close  to  disaster.  He  had 
asked  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  allow  a  secondary  public  offer- 
ing of  shares  in  his  International  Leisure 
Company,  which  owned  the  International 
Hotel  and  the  Flamingo  Hotel.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  put  the  nine-year-old 
wiretap  together  with  the  Flamingo's  no- 
torious past— it  had  been  opened  by 
Bugsy  Siegel— and  effectively  blocked  the 
offering. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  raise  cash, 
Kerkorian  sold  his  9,000 -square -foot  Las 
Vegas  home  and  his  personal  DC-9,  and 
put  his  yacht  on  the  market.  His  total  as- 
sets fell  from  a  high  of  $553  million  to  an 
estimated  $91  million— a  figure  that  would 
not  have  covered  the  loans  coming  due. 
To  pay  his  tab,  Kerkorian  was  forced  to 
sell  controlling  interests  in  the  Internation- 
al and  the  Flamingo  to  Hilton  Hotels. 

Kerkorian  was  baffled  by  the  turn  of 
events.  He  had  always  been,  as  a  friend 
puts  it,  "in  the  language  of  the  world  he 
moves  in,  a  real  stand-up  guy."  He  is 
now,  his  personal  assistant  Steve  Scholl 
says,  "a  dinosaur  in  the  business  world. 
A  handshake  is  all  the  deal  he  needs." 

Kerkorian  claims  that  his  handshake 
has  always  been  his  bond.  Alex  Yemenid- 
jian  tells  of  making  a  deal  in  1990  to  sell 
the  Desert  Inn  to  a  group  of  Japanese  in- 
vestors for  $185  million.  No  papers  had 
been  signed  when  a  competing  offer 
came  in,  for  $200  million.  Yemenidjian 


called  Kerkorian  to  tell  him  about  the 
new  offer,  and  was  met,  at  first,  with  si- 
lence. Then  Kerkorian  said,  "Why  are 
you  calling  me?  You  gave  your  word." 

Armenians  are  perhaps  the  most 
fiercely  cohesive  of  America's  ethnic  mi- 
norities, and  Kerkorian's  Armenian  her- 
itage is  a  source  of  immense  pride  to 
him.  His  two  closest  aides— Aljian  and 
Yemenidjian— are  of  Armenian  heritage, 
and  Kerkorian  has  donated  huge  sums 
of  money  to  Armenian  charities.  His  eth- 
nic pride  even  guides,  to  a  degree,  his 
business  deals.  After  Tracinda  failed  to 
acquire  Chrysler  outright  last  spring, 
Yemenidjian  said,  "We're  Armenians. 
We're  warriors.  We  don't  give  up."  Per- 
haps Kerkorian  thinks  of  himself  not  as 
a  corporate  raider  but  as  a  warrior,  al- 
though, as  one  businessman  who  knows 
Kerkorian  points  out,  "there  isn't  a  sin- 
gle raider  out  there  who  thinks  of  him- 
self as  a  raider." 

Like  many  men  of  his  age,  Kerkorian 
complains  that  life  and  the  world 
around  him  have  changed— for  the 
worse.  When  he  first  flew  into  Las  Ve- 
gas, in  the  summer  of  1947,  it  was  a 
lovely,  small  town  of  27,000.  "It  was  fun. 
You  knew  everyone,"  he  told  an  ac- 
quaintance recently.  Now  it's  too  big 
and  too  fast  and  too  mean,  for  which 
Kerkorian  knows  he  is  partially  respon- 
sible, along  with  Howard  Hughes.  Both 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
make  this  bleak  desert  city  the  grotesque 
oasis  it  is  today. 

Unlike  Hughes,  Kerkorian  isn't  crazy 
and  he  isn't  quitting.  He  shows  no  sign 
of  diminished  capacity  or  appetite.  He  is 
an  avid  tennis  player  and  he  tries  to  run 
three  miles  daily.  Those  close  to  Kerkori- 
an say  he  appears  unruffled,  his  deeply 
tanned,  deeply  lined  poker  face  showing 
no  anxiety.  Asked  recently  if  he  had  a 
credo,  he  shrugged  and  told  an  acquain- 
tance, "Work  like  you'll  live  forever. 
Play  like  you'll  die  tomorrow." 

He  is  perhaps  beginning  to  think  of  his 
legacy.  Filings  with  the  S.E.C.  show  that 
over  the  next  four  years  Kerkorian  will 
donate  $550  million— in  the  form  of  10 
million  shares  of  Chrysler  and  2  million 
shares  of  MGM  Grand— to  charity. 

Confirming  the  amounts,  Yemenidjian 
says,  "You  just  can't  wait  until  the  very 
end  to  give  away  $3  billion."  Why  the 
sudden  decision?  Has  Kerkorian  recently 
received  any  bad  news  about  his  health? 
"No,"  Yemenidjian  says.  "It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  health.  He  just  woke  up 
one  morning  and  said,  'What  am  I  wait- 
ing for?' "  D 
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(Continued  from  page  113)  "caught  up  in 
the  spirit  of  the  time." 

The  family  was  "struggling,"  accord- 
ing to  Hilfiger.  Virginia  Hilfiger,  their 
mother,  still  lives  in  the  two-story  white 
frame  house  in  which  she  raised  her  fam- 
ily. She  has  also  kept  her  job  as  a  nurse 
in  Elmira. 

"My  father  thought  I  was  very  sick 
because  I  used  to  listen  to  some  very 
strange  music:  Simon  and  Garfunkel,  the 
Beatles.  ...  He  said  to  me,  'You're  cra- 
zy,' when  I  quit  my  night  job  pumping 
gas  at  the  Hess  station.  He  didn't  under- 
stand why  I  wasn't  going  to  college." 

Hilfiger  was  a  dreadful  student  and 
only  later  in  life  realized  that  he  is  dyslex- 
ic. "Things  flip.  I  skip  all  over  the  page 
when  I  read,  so  it  takes  me  a  long  time.  I 
really  have  to  be  alone  and  concentrate. 
In  school  they  didn't  know  about  dyslex- 
ia. They  thought  I  was  just  plain  ordinary 
dumb."  He  says  he  also  has  "number 
dyslexia,  so  I  really  have  to  focus  hard  to 
get  the  numbers  for  the  business." 

"I  think  this  drove  me  to  be  success- 
ful and  to  focus  on  my  creativity.  I  real- 
ly could  have  been  any  kind  of  creative 
person— an  actor,  a  musician,  an  ath- 
lete," he  says.  What  also  drove  him  was 
the  strong  desire  to  prove  that  his  fa- 
ther was  wrong  about  him.  "My  father 
really  didn't  feel  that  I  would  be  suc- 
cessful. I  really  wanted  to  prove  to  my 
family  that  he  was  wrong,  so  it  drove 
me.  .  .  .  What  I  still  feel  today  is  that  if 
I  don't  work  hard  the  success  will  slip 
away.  ...  I  never  want  to  experience 
living  without." 

Hilfiger  says  that  this  fear,  which  drives 
him  to  work  constantly,  almost  maniacally 
(he's  often  talking  on  two  cell  phones  at 
once;  he  starts  at  dawn,  and  works  late), 
"relates  to  my  father." 

But  it  also  relates  to  a  couple  of  fright- 
ening false  starts  and  business  disasters 
that  led  up  to  these  glory  years. 

The  first  annus  horribilis  was  1977, 
when  his  People's  Place  stores  went  into 
Chapter  11.  Hilfiger  and  his  partner  even- 
tually had  to  abandon  their  business  as  a 
result  of  sloppy  management  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  bottom  line.  "This  is  when  I 
was  going  to  Max's  Kansas  City"  and 
parading  around  with  shoulder-lei, gth  hair 
and  driving  a  Porsche  911,  he  says. 

While  he  was  ogling  Lou  Reed,  David 

Bowie,  and  the  Ramones  at  Max's,  the  re- 

s lores  languished.  This  was  a  period  of 

>  hich  has  left  him  with  a  strong 

ailure.  "!t  was  humiliating  to 


be  told  we  were  bankrupt  by  our  accoun- 
tants," he  says.  It  also  made  Hilfiger  look 
very  bad  in  the  eyes  of  his  father. 

In  1980,  Hilfiger  finally  began  to  get  a 
leg  up.  Without  the  shoulder-length  hair, 
and  fully  made  over  into  a  clean-cut, 
Reagan -era  guy,  he  married  Susie  Cirona 
(who  had  designed  displays  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Place  in  Ithaca).  They  were  living 
in  the  East  Village  in  New  York  City 
and  presenting  themselves  as  a  clothing- 
design  team.  Susie  was  a  graduate  of 
Manhattan's  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Hilfiger  was  self-taught.  He  had 
designed  vests  and  sweaters  that  were 
sold  at  People's  Place,  and  along  the 
way  he  had  learned  how  to  sketch.  He 
says  he  was  getting  to  be  "known  inside 
of  the  business"  at  this  time,  and  was 
talking  to  Perry  Ellis  about  designing  his 
Portfolio  and  America  lines.  He  also  in- 
terviewed with  Calvin  Klein,  and  he  and 
Susie  worked  briefly  as  a  design  team 
for  Jordache  jeans. 

Then,  in  1984,  Hilfiger  was  approached 
by  the  scion  of  an  old  Indian  textile  fami- 
ly named  Mohan  Murjani,  who  owned  the 
successful  license  to  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
jeans  and,  in  fact,  helped  originate  the  de- 
signer-jeans concept.  He  also  had  the  li- 
cense to  design  and  manufacture  Coca- 
Cola  clothes.  Now  he  was  looking  for 
someone  who  could  "appeal  to  a  younger 
version  of  the  Ralph  Lauren  market." 

Almost  out  of  the  ether,  it  seems,  he 
chose  Tommy  Hilfiger. 

Over  the  phone  Murjani  has  a  polished 
Etonian  speaking  voice  and  a  warm, 
friendly  manner.  He  is  gracious  about  Hil- 
figer; they  are  still  friends,  even  though 
their  arrangement  ended  in  1988. 

He  recalls  how  he  discovered  Tommy, 
who  was  then  33  and  desperate  for  a 
comeback:  "The  thing  that  struck  me  .  .  . 
was  that  he  had  a  vision.  ...  If  you  look 
at  what  we  did  in  the  70s,  we  had  the 
Gloria  Vanderbilt  name,  but  ...  we  had 
to  do  all  the  work.  The  opposite  was  true 
of  Tommy.  No  one  knew  who  Tommy 
Hilfiger  was.  It  was  a  very  difficult  name 
to  pronounce.  Most  people  pronounced  it 
'Hilfinger,'  but  he  has  an  enormous  de- 
sign talent." 

Murjani  hired  advertising  master 
George  Lois,  one  of  the  people  who  fig- 
ured out  how  to  market  Volkswagens  in 
the  U.S.  in  the  60s,  to  introduce  his 
young  discovery  to  a  newly  plaid-  and 
polo-shirt-obsessed  public. 

In  1985,  Lois's  ad  campaign  began  ap- 
pearing on  television,  in  magazines,  and 
on   a  very  large  billboard  over  Times 


Square.  Its  claim  was  bold:  "First  ther 
was  Geoffrey  Beene,  Bill  Blass  and  Stai 
ley  Blacker,"  one  print  ad  read.  "The 
Calvin  Klein,  Perry  Ellis  and  Ralph  Lai 
ren."  And  on  a  separate  line:  "Today,  if 
Tommy  ..."  Other  ads  featured  a  twc 
page  spread  of  Tommy,  all  teeth,  bang; 
and  crinkled  eyes. 

The  ad  campaign  had  a  dual  effect.  O 
the  one  hand  it  got  Hilfiger  noticed.  O 
the  other,  as  Hilfiger  puts  it  today,  " 
pissed  the  guys  off." 

"Blass  and  Beene  thought,  Who  doe 
this  brash  kid  think  he  is?" 

Does  he  regret  it?  "No,"  he  says  wit! 
out  a  moment's  thought.  "Because  if 
had  shot  pictures  of  great-looking  model 
at  the  beach  I'd  probably  be  poor  today. 

Hilfiger's  deal  with  Murjani  was  wel 
thought  out.  He  licensed  his  name  to  th 
company,  so  that  by  the  time  the  bottor 
fell  out  of  the  Murjani  empire  in  the  lat 
80s  Hilfiger  was  able  to  retreat.  He  hirec 
good  lawyers  and  went  in  search  of 
white  knight.  In  1988  he  found  one 
Silas  Chou,  a  Hong  Kong  textile  baroi» 
who  was  already  manufacturing  Tommi 
Hilfiger  sweaters. 

In  order  to  go  into  business  wit! 
Chou,  Hilfiger  had  to  relinquish  the  righi 
to  his  own  name,  something  he  was  verj 
reluctant  to  do.  In  exchange,  he  receivec 
22.5  percent  of  the  new  company.  "Silai 
cornered  me  and  said.  Tommy,  do  yoi' 
want  to  be  a  pea  or  an  elephant?  Do  yoi 
want  to  be  the  big  part  of  a  little  pea  o 
the  small  part  of  an  elephant?' "  Hilfige> 
says  he  thought  about  it,  then  answered 
"I  want  to  be  a  small  part  of  an  ele 
phant."  Chou  owns  35  percent,  as  doe> 
Lawrence  Stroll,  a  Canadian  businessman! 
who  owned  the  license  for  Polo  Ralpl 
Lauren,  Europe  (but  sold  it  when  he  anc 
Chou  acquired  the  Hilfiger  venture).  Joe 
Horowitz,  the  C.E.O.  and  president  o 
Tommy  Hilfiger  USA,  owns  7.5  percen 
of  the  company  and  has  become  Torn 
my's  business  alter  ego. 

From  the  1995  rap  song  "Criminology,' 
by  Chef  Raekwon: 

Fuck  rap  hip  hop  for  me  off  top 

Lo  wears  Tommy  Hill  fly  shit 

with  a  knot 

The  witty  unpredictable  live  shit 

Drive  by  shit 

Do  or  die  shit. 

You  cannot  walk  down  the  streets  o 
New  York  City  without  seeing  very  well 
turned-out  black  kids  wearing  Tomnv 
Hilfiger's  clothes.  You  can  also  hardh 
step  out  in  New  York  without  encounter 
ing  a  bus-shelter  advertisement  for  Tom 
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ny  Hilfiger  that  features— with  usually 
>ne  exception— happy-looking,  white  kids 
it  play.  The  duality  of  the  images  is  strik- 
ng.  But  then,  so  is  the  duality  of  the  Hil- 
iger  marketing  scheme.  In  contrast  to 
nany  other  designers  who  have  earned  a 
'street  following,'*  Hilfiger  has  chosen  to 
icknowledge  the  market. 

But  he  doesn't  count  on  them  in  a  big 
vay. 

"They'll  be  on  to  something  else  right 
iway,"  he  predicts.  "But  if  I  lose  this  cer- 
ain  segment  it  certainly  isn't  going  to  put 
ne  out  of  business." 

For  the  time  being,  however,  Hilfiger  is 
claying  the  hip-hop  market  for  all  it's 
vorth:  "When  black  kids  started  to  mix 
he  preppy  look  with  sports  gear  on  the 
itreet,  I  saw  this  and  I  said,  'Oh  my  God. 
iVhat  a  great  opportunity!'  So  I  started  to 
io  a  line  of  sportswear  with  exploded  lo- 
;os  and  bright  colors  to  go  with  the  prep- 
)y  clothes.  .  .  .  Anything  we  put  into  the 
stores  with  those  bright,  bold  logos  and 
aright  colors  started  to  blow  off  the 
.helves.  What  you  have  to  realize  is  that 
he  preppy  suburban  kids  all  want  to  look 
ike  homeboys;  they  are  all  influenced  by 
he  clothes  that  Grand  Puba  as  well  as 
)ther  rap  and  soul  stars  are  wearing." 

As  rap  impresario  Russell  Simmons— a 
xiend  and  admirer  of  Hilfiger's— puts  it, 
'Today  it  starts  at  the  bottom  and  the  top, 
arban  kids  to  suburban  kids."  Simmons, 


who  is  the  very  prosperous  C.E.O.  of  the 
Def  Jam  Music  Group,  also  owns  a  New 
York  clothing  boutique  called  Phat  Farm. 
Hilfiger  is  advising  Simmons  on  how  to 
expand  his  apparel  business.  Simmons,  in 
turn,  steers  rappers  Tommy's  way. 

Hilfiger  has  continued  his  relationship 
with  the  embattled  Snoop  Dogg,  whose 
trial  for  his  part  in  a  drive -by  shooting  in 
Los  Angeles  began  in  November.  "From 
what  we  understand,  I  don't  think  he  shot 
the  gun,"  Hilfiger  tells  me.  "Mike  Tyson 
asked  us  to  dress  him  and  we  said  no.  But 
Snoop  Dogg  is  a  rock  'n'  roll  god  to  a  lot 
of  these  kids.  I  mean,  Keith  Richards  was 
busted  for  heroin.  But  he's  still  a  rock  'n' 
roll  god.  Of  course,  I  don't  condone  any 
kind  of  criminal  behavior.  Michael  Jack- 
son also  wears  my  clothes.  I  mean,  I  don't 
know  if  he  actually  did  that.  I  wouldn't 
hang  out  with  him— I  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing that  would  negatively  affect  my  im- 
age—but I  am  not  going  to  deny  or  not 
mention  that  they  wear  my  clothes." 

This  goes  for  rap  kings  as  well  as  heirs 
apparent.  The  following  letter  is  framed 
on  the  wall  of  Hilfiger's  office: 

From:  Valet  to  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales 
Dear  Mr.  Hilfiger: 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  so  much  for  send- 
ing such  a  wonderful  collection  of  your 
merchandise.  In  particular  the  cotton -knit 
wear  and  polo  shirts  were  of  great  interest. 


Everything  you  sent  seemed  to  be  of  such 
good  quality  and  the  finishing  details,  such 
as  the  blue  and  white  striping  on  the  collar 
of  the  polo  shirts,  was  a  very  nice  touch. 

Thank  you  again  for  bringing  your  mer- 
chandise to  His  Royal  Highness's  attention, 
and  we  wish  you  every  success  in  the  future 
of  your  business. 

Mr.  Michael  Faucett 

Hilfiger's  consumer  base  is  so  diverse, 
and  his  footing  in  suburban  depart- 
ment stores  (where  all  the  moms  shop)  is 
so  firm,  that  he  can  afford  to  play  to  vir- 
tually any  demographic  group  that  takes 
an  interest  in  his  merchandise.  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  being  a  designer  of 
"classic"  clothing,  but  not  patrician  or 
blue-blooded  classic  clothing,  as  Hilfiger 
characterizes  Ralph  Lauren. 

But  Tommy  Hilfiger  can  play  the  field: 
on  one  day  he  may  appear  at  a  Formula 
One  race  (he  has  in  the  past  sponsored 
Team  Lotus),  and  on  another  he  may  be 
seen  locked  in  a  hug  with  Heavy  D  or  Dr. 
Dre  at  a  hip-hop  concert  at  Roseland  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  a  Zelig  of  the  fash- 
ion world,  everywhere  and  for  everyone. 

"If  I'm  going  to  brag  about  anything," 
he  tells  me  at  one  point,  "I  think  I've 
known  when  to  exaggerate  a  certain  aspect 
of  the  business  and  when  to  turn  it  down." 
He  pauses  to  think:  "You  know,  one  of  the 
keys  to  this  business  is  knowing  when  to 
stop  and  when  to  start  again."  □ 


Kennedy-Nixon 


'Continued  from  page  125)  this  is  just  an- 
other proof  of  how  incredible  you  are.  .  .  . 
Very  Sincerely, 
Jacqueline  Kennedy 


Two  months  later,  Nixon  wrote  Ken- 
ledy: 


February  5,  1955 
Dear  Jack: 

Last  Saturday  Pat  and  I  took  our  young- 
sters to  the  Ice  Capades  and  we  were  de- 
ighted  to  find  that  Jackie's  mother  was  sit- 
ing behind  us.  .  .  . 

As  you  know,  we  are  all  looking  forward 
io  your  being  back  with  us  in  the  very  near 
future.  ...  I  can  assure  you,  incidentally, 
that  they  are  working  hard  over  there  be- 
cause I  have  stuck  my  head  in  a  couple  of 
times  when  I  have  gone  home  at  a  rather 
late  hour  and  somebody  is  usually  still 
there! 

When  you  return  I  want  you  to  know 
that  my  formal  office  will  be  available  for 
you  to  use  anytime  you  have  to  stay  near 
the  Floor.  I  do  not  use  it  myself  except  just 


before  the  session  opens  and  I  think  you 
will  find  it  very  convenient  to  handle  your 
appointments  or  any  other  business  which 
you  have  to  take  care  of  when  you  find  it 
necessary  to  attend  a  session. 

Pat  joins  me  in  sending  our  very  best 
wishes  to  you  and  Jackie. 

Sincerely, 
Richard  Nixon 

In  the  fall  of  1955,  President  Eisenhow- 
er suffered  a  heart  attack.  Operating 
coolly,  42-year-old  Vice  President  Nixon 
won  praise  for  grace  under  pressure.  Yet 
the  day  after  Christmas,  he  sat  in  the 
Oval  Office  listening  as  Eisenhower 
asked  if  he  would  like  a  Cabinet  post  in 
the  next  term,  couching  this  as  a  chance 
to  bolster  his  management  credentials. 

Privately,  Eisenhower  deputized  Re- 
publican chairman  Leonard  Hall  to  ask 
Nixon  if  he  would  step  aside  for  Frank 
Lausche,  the  conservative  Ohio  Demo- 
crat. ("I'd  love  to  run  with  a  Catholic," 
Ike  confided.)  Nixon's  commitment  to 
civil  rights  was  a  factor.  Eisenhower  had 
gotten  a  report  that  the  vice  president's 
stance  toward  ending  segregation  scared 


southern  voters.  "The  only  thing  I  have 
asked  him  to  do,"  Eisenhower  said  pub- 
licly, "is  to  chart  out  his  own  course  and 
tell  me  what  he  would  like  to  do." 

Nixon  finally  stood  up  for  himself. 
The  supreme  commander  had  told  him 
to  chart  his  course.  He  said  that  he  had— 
and  wanted  to  remain  with  Eisenhower, 
who  realized  that  he'd  been  outflanked. 

By  September  1955,  John  Kennedy 
had  begun  a  quiet  campaign  to  win  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson's  nod  for  the  Democratic 
vice-presidential  nomination.  It  was  hoped 
that  his  book  Profiles  in  Courage  would 
help  promote  his  moral  and  intellectual 
stature.  Joe  Kennedy  Sr.  was  working 
behind  the  scenes,  ready  to  try  anything 
to  help  his  son's  cause.  With  Ted  Soren- 
sen  and  what  amounted  to  an  entire 
faculty  of  historians  still  polishing  the 
manuscript,  Senator  Kennedy  himself 
called  Evan  Thomas  Sr.,  the  book's  edi- 
tor, with  news.  "We've  got  the  Pulitzer," 
John  Kennedy  confided.  It  was  rather 
astonishing;  the  selection  committee  had 
not  even  met  yet. 

Months  later,  (Continued  on  page  154) 
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AQUARIUS    WVfc-   January  20-February  18 

As  Uranus  enters  your  sign,  it's  touching  to  watch  Aquarians  try  to  car- 
ry on  business  as  usual.  You're  practicing  at  the  keyboard,  sending  out  re- 
sumes, paying  bills,  and  doing  everything  possible  to  prove  you're  still  as 
crisp,  chipper,  and  productive  as  ever.  That  whole  act  is  both  as  nutty  and 
as  stale  as  the  Christmas  fruitcake  you  received  from  Aunt  Rose,  which, 
for  guilt  reasons,  you  won't  throw  out  for  months.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
however,  judging  simply  from  the  plume  of  smoke  and  ash  rising  from  the 
top  of  your  head,  that  an  eruption  of  gigantic  proportions  is  imminent. 


X 


PISCES    ^T%    February  19-March  20 

Even  during  heavy  12th-house  transits  that  would  devastate  most  normal 
people,  Pisceans  are  blessed  with  such  a  mercifully  subtle  blur  of  pain  and 
pleasure  that  if  someone  tells  you  that  you  are  going  through  a  rough  pe- 
riod the  usual  Pisces  reply  is  "Oh,  am  I?"  In  fact,  if  every  other  sign  were 
more  like  yours,  we'd  all  be  a  lot  better  off.  For  all  your  teetering  at  the 
edge  and  tottering  on  the  brink,  you  seem  to  be  able  to  end  up  hobbling 
down  the  road  of  life  much  longer  than  many  of  your  cronies  who  haven't 
done  to  their  bodies  what  you  have. 


a 
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LEO    %JV  July  23-August  22 

It  has  been  difficult  for  you  to  look  with  great  hope  to  a  future  y< 
haven't  believed  was  ever  going  to  happen.  Where  the  work  scene  h 
been  wacky  for  years,  it  will  now  become  something  you  can  count  < 
again.  Whether  or  not  you  think  it's  because  Uranus  has  finally  left  yo 
6th  house  and  Jupiter  has  entered  there  depends  on  how  hooked  you  a 
on  astrology.  It  could  simply  be  that  you  have  finally  faced  your  need  f 
real  stability  in  your  life  and  have  learned  that  you  can't  just  put  on 
wig,  flee  to  a  small  town,  and  hope  for  the  best. 


VIRGO      ll^f    August  23-September  22 

These  days  even  the  most  idealistic,  ingenuous,  and  pure-minded  Virj 
ever  to  be  raised  in  the  shadow  of  a  convent  can  be  heard  saying  that  tl 
marriage  thing  really  stinks,  because  most  people  just  have  too  many  pro 
lems.  Fortunately,  work  is  exciting  and  full  of  mind-blowing  surprises.  Healti 
Ridiculous!  One  shouldn't  even  whisper  the  word  to  you  right  now.  Bi- 
lieve  it  or  not,  despite  everything,  this  is  a  joyful  period.  As  Jupiter,  tl:, 
ruler  of  your  4th  house,  enters  your  5th,  be  loving  and  creative,  funny  ai» 
warm,  no  matter  how  screwed  up  your  plumbing  is. 


ARIES  J  March  21-April  19 
The  world  should  be  your  oyster  right  now.  With  Pluto  in  your  9th  house, 
Uranus  entering  your  11th,  and  Jupiter  at  the  midheaven,  there  are  so 
many  options  and  opportunities.  At  least  that's  the  way  you  should  paint 
the  scene  if  snoopy  reporters  or  anyone  else  who  has  no  right  to  know 
what's  really  going  on  inside  your  head  should  start  asking  personal  ques- 
tions. Things  would  really  be  buzzing  if  it  were  not  for  Saturn  in  your 
12th  house,  which  makes  you  laugh  on  the  outside  while  crying  on  the  in- 
side. Besides,  if  you  ever  started  telling  that  long,  sad  story.  .  . 

TAURUS   O  April  20-May  20 

Maybe  the  person  you  have  always  looked  to  for  stability,  guidance,  and 
consistency  has  suddenly  gone  off  the  deep  end.  Perhaps  the  reputation  it 
has  taken  years  to  build  has  suddenly  exploded  in  scandal.  Whatever  the 
case,  you  may  not  be  able  to  rely  on  your  usual  head  doctor  or  spin  doc- 
tor to  restore  equilibrium.  As  Pluto  enters  your  8th  house  and  Uranus 
your  10th,  you  have  the  balancing  good  fortune  of  having  Jupiter  in  your 
9th  to  support  the  four  Taurean  pillars  of  mental  strength:  truth,  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  deny  whatever  is  happening. 


LIBRA    &S   September  23- October  23 

The  Libran  soul  is  a  complex  fabric  woven  of  rich,  contrasting  texture 
and  colors.  It's  not  nearly  as  cheap  as  the  paper-napkin  manners  you  c 
ten  use  to  wipe  away  all  traces  of  what's  really  going  on.  With  a  lunatic* 
in  your  4th  house  and  the  planetary  ruler  of  the  5th  in  your  5th,  you  a.i 
currently  experiencing  a  need  to  be  married,  cozy,  and  faithful,  and  sti 
have  a  hot,  crazy  affair.  You  are  at  once  both  the  loyal,  mature  pare, 
and  the  naughty,  rebellious  child.  Doing  over  the  bedroom  in  pale  blv 
might  calm  you  down  and  get  you  to  behave,  but  it's  very  doubtful. 


1T|* 


SCORPIO  \  f  W'  October  24-November  21 
Personally  and  emotionally,  you  probably  feel  as  if  you'd  been  whacked 
the  stomach  with  a  two-by-four.  Nonetheless,  thinking,  talking,  and  actiii 
positively  is  the  way  to  make  good  things  happen.  "Happy  is  as  happi 
does."  At  least  that's  what  your  grandmother  always  used  to  say.  Whi' 
half  the  shrinks  of  this  world  would  consider  that  denial,  astrologers  a 
it  Jupiter  in  your  3rd  house.  The  fact  that  you're  a  Scorpio  does  not  ne; 
essarily  condemn  you  to  focusing  all  your  attention  on  school-bus  act 
dents,  snakebites,  and  fiscal  ruin.  Or  does  it? 


GEMINI   <S   May  21-June  21 

You  will  experience  exciting  flashes  of  brilliance,  insight,  and  new  per- 
spective on  your  life,  which  you  will  need,  since  all  your  relationships  are 
being  re-examined.  As  your  8th  house  of  sexual  behavior  becomes  more 
active,  teenage  Geminis  will  have  opportunities  for  their  acne  to  clear  up. 
Adult  Geminis  (that  term  is  a  definite  oxymoron)  who  have  been  celibate, 
even  through  no  choice  of  their  own,  are  now  in  for  a  very  refreshing 
treat,  provided  they  can  accept  it  without  expecting  a  bolt  of  lightning  to 
strike  them  if-God  forbid— they  should  enjoy  themselves. 


:3 


CANCER    -^J*  June  22-July  22 
Why  must  you  always  hook  up  with  peo^      who  promise  to  be  your  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  but  whom  you  then  end  up  carrying  across  the  minefield  oth- 
erwise known  as  your  life?  These  saviors  eventually  reveal  struggles  with 
intimacy,  their  need  for  freedom,  health  issues,  or  a  dozen  other  problems 
make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lay  your  head  on  a  bosom  without  hav- 
i  listen  for  the  heartbeat.  Jupiter  is  in  your  7th  house  now,  though, 
all  changed.  Someone  is  there.  Someone  understands  you.  Some- 
ares.  Trie  question  is:  Can  you  take  it? 


SAGITTARIUS  J^W^  November  22-December  21 
Jupiter  is  entering  your  2nd  house,  so  here's  some  good  news  for  a  chang: 
the  money  thing  may  actually  be  getting  straightened  out.  As  soon  as  yc< 
emerge  from  the  financial  morass  you've  managed  to  get  yourself  into,  yc 
will  move.  One  problem,  though:  What  if  you  don't  want  to  move?  Wh; 
if  you're  happy  where  you  are?  To  tell  the  truth,  you're  not  really  happi 
there.  Where  you  are  currently  living  no  longer  reflects  where  you're 
in  your  head.  You're  getting  itchy  again.  You'd  like  to  get  out  more.  An 
don't  worry,  you  will.  But  not  yet.  Not  quite  yet. 


>5 


CAPRICORN  \J  December  22-January  19 
You  get  quite  a  nice  lift  now  that  Jupiter  is  in  your  sign.  Of  course,  or 
has  to  bring  good  news  very  cautiously  to  the  Capricorn  ear.  You  ofte 
take  it  as  if  it  were  hemlock.  Uranus  in  your  2nd  house  may  cause  an  e : 
plosive  financial  condition.  Pluto  coming  into  your  12th  and  Saturn  at  trl 
end  of  your  3rd  may  make  you  more  withdrawn  than  usual  and  intole 
ant  of  the  moronic  chatter  that  often  passes  for  conversation.  But  plea; 
don't  deny  that  Jupiter's  transit  is  giving  you  a  sweet  little  pinch  to  yoi 
cheeks  that  will  provide  a  rosy,  even  if  only  temporary,  glow. 
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Lou  Reed,  co-founder  of  the 
Velvet  Underground  and  the  angry 
face  of  glam  rock,  is  patron  saint  to 
three  decades  of  rock  musicians. 
This  month  the  man  who  made  the  world 
safe  for  black  nail  polish  releases 
a  new  album  called  Set  the  Twilight 
Reeling,  and  tells  it  like  it  is  for  V.F.  s 
Proust  Questionnaire 


What  do  you  consider  your 
greatest  achievement? 

Walking  upright. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Sensitivity,  modesty,  and  humor.  I  exist  in  a 
Leibnizian  monad. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Ambidextrousness. 

What  do  you  regard  as 
the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Being  interviewed  by  an  English  journalist. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Interviews  in  an  afterlife. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Elated. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

1857. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Rent-controlled  apartment. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Too  much  modesty. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Deafness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

I  have  none. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  No.  9  train  on  the  West  Side. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated 
virtue? 

Frugality. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Tax  day. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your 
appearance? 

Too  muscular. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Chill." 

■^  What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

The  loss  of  two  Harleys. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  baby  teeth. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Laurie  Anderson. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Peter  Gabriel  and  his  Witness  program. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Vaclav  Havel. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Rush  Limbaugh,  but  there  are  so  many. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person 
or  thing,  what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

An  amplifier. 
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ERE  ARE  YOU? 

lisco  and  Decadence 

hind  the  Velvet  Rope 

by  Bob  Colacello 

PROSTATE  OF  SIEGE 

The  Private  Drama 

of  Michael  Korda 

by  Michael  Shnayerson 

NO  PLACE  TO  RUN 

Fugitive  Robert  Vesco's 

Last  Gamble 

by  Ann  Louise  Bardach 


H  STEADMAN'S 

ANIMAL  FARM, 

KIM  MASTERS  on 

HOLLYWOOD 

AGONISTES  and 

ISTOPHER  HITCHENS 

on  THE  END 

OF  SHAME 


BY  LLOYD  GROVI 


FRAGRANCE  HIT"  SKIN     FITNESS 


WOMAN 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  BODY* 

FOR     THE     WOMAN     WHO      RECOGNIZES      FITNESS     AS     THE      ULTIMATE1 
BEAUTY     TOOL,      A     NEW     LINE     OF     H  E  A  LT  H  -  F  O  C  U  S  E  D     BODY     TREAT-- 
MENT      WITH      ENERGIZED      SEA      ORGANICS.      ADVANCED      FORMULAS^ 
THAT    HELP    SHAPE,     SMOOTH     AND     SCULPT    YOUR     SKIN     TO     PEAK* 
CONDITION.     AWAKENING    A    H  E  A  LT  H  Y  -  L  O  O  K  I  N  G     GLOW,     A     FEELING 
OF      TOTAL     WELL-BEING.      LIKE      HYDRATE      GEL      BODY      MOISTURIZER,) 
THAT    FIRMS     AND     SMOOTHS     AS     IT     COOLS.     SCULPT,      ENHANCING 
BODY    DEFINITION     WITH     THE     SEXY     SHEEN     OF     DRY     OIL.      AND 
FINISH       COOLESSENCE       BODY       SPRAY,       THE       INNOVATIVE       WAY 
TO      SCENT      AND      TREAT      SKIN.      PLUS      THE      FITNESS      FRAGRANCE 
ITSELF:      COOL.      BOLD.      SENSUAL.      RALPH      LAUREN      SPORT     WOMAN. 
BECAUSE     YOU     ARE    THE    ARCHITECT    OF     YOUR     BODY.     YOUR     LIFE. 


RALPH  LAUREIN 

POLO         SPORT 


ALPH  LAL 

POLO  SROR 


! 


W    o     M     A    N 


Open  to  experience 

Ralph  Lauren  Polo 

Sport  Woman. 


THE    NEW     SOMEN'S    SKIN    FITNESS    LINE    BY    RALPH    LAUREf 
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HYDRATE 


"HY  MOISTURIZER 


FINISH 

^ESSENCE  BODY  SPRAY 


CLEANSE 

MOISTURIZING  SPA  WASH 


RALPHMUAUi^jfjy 


a  pure  line 


rilliant  for  h 


inc  ie  and  control  for  any  type  of  hair-the  aveda  brilliant  collection, 

tame  curl,  <en  straight  h<  e  frizz,  five  products  to  enhance  hair's  condition  with  pure  emollients,  all  with  an  aro 

of  jasmine,  i       :  and  many  othe  a!  essences,  and  naturally-derived  ingredients  that  treat  hair,  and  the  earth,  with  a 


AV  E  DA 

800  328  0849     HTTP://WWW.AVEDA.COM 


Audrey  Hepburn,  summer  1957 


DIEGO  DELIA  VALUE  Boutiques:  New  York  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Manhasset 

For  more  information,  please  call  800  4JP  TODS 

J.  P.  TOD'S  supports  the  Audrey  Hepburn  Hollyw^d  for  Children  Fund  1800  KIDS  818 
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NTRODUCING 


WHITE  LINEN 

BREEZE 


The  casual  new  fragrance  from  Estee  Lauder. 
Easy  to  wear.  Easy  to  love. 


Breeze  in  for  your  sample.  At  our  counters  everywhere. 
Quantities  limited.  Offer  good  while  supplies  last. 


ESTEE  LAUDER 
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Calvin  Klein 
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Calvin  Klein 

collection 
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VERLY  HILLS    apenina-Spring  1 


DimThe  Lights,  Put  Ch 
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Dine  Music, 
30  Horses, 

tie  280-Horsepower  Lincoln  Mark VIII 

u  sit  in  an  almost  infinitely  adjustable  seat, 
npered  by  top-grade  leather  and  hand-finished  burl 
lnut.  Inviting  blue  light  illuminates  the  analog 
jges  placed  before  you  in  a  dramatic  wraparound 
itrument  panel.  Your  favorite  music  plays  through  a 


superb,  acousti- 
cally designed 
sound  system. 

All  in  all, 
it's  the  perfect  setting  for  an  intimate  meeting 
between  you,  your  favorite  road  and  the  280  horses 
of  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII  luxury  coupe. 

It's  a  meeting  made  even  more  rewarding  by  the 
impressive  attributes  of  MarkVIII's  exclusive  InTech™ 
System.  InTech  pairs  the  adrenaline-stirring  perfor- 
mance of  an  all-aluminum,  4.6-liter,  32-valve  V-8 
engine  with  the  exceptional  handling  of  a  road-tuned 
air  suspension.  MarkVIII's  suspension  is  so  sophisti- 
cated it  actually  lowers  the  car  at  highway  speeds  for 
improved  aerodynamics  and  even  better  handling. 

And  to  ensure  that  your  meeting  with  the  road 
stays  as  civilized  as  possible,  Mark  VIII  also  has  anti- 
lock  brakes  and  available  electronic  traction  assist. 

For  more  information,  call  1  800  446-8888 
or  enter  http://www.Lincolnvehicles.com  for  Internet 
access.  Better  yet,  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  where  an 
intimate  — and  exhilarating  — meeting  between  you 
and  the  Mark  VIII  can  easily  be  arranged. 

LINCOLN 

What    A     Luxury    Car    Should    Be 


N°  427 


Features 


BOSNIA'S  GROUND  ZERO 

The  Serb  death  camps  have  cast  a  long  shadow, 

with  U.S.  troops  in  Bosnia  and  a  war-crimes  tribunal 

convening  in  the  Hague.  In  an  excerpt  from  his 

new  book.  Love  Tliy  Neighbor,  Peter  Maass  meets  some 

of  the  worst  torturers  of  the  20th  century  and 

hears  the  desperate  whispers  of  their  skeletal  prisoners  . 


FEAR  AND  LOATHING  IN  THE  BARNYARD 

As  the  50th-anniversary  edition  of  George  Orwell's 
allegorical  classic  is  published,  illustrator  Ralph  Steadman 
goes  hog-wild  for  Animal  Farm 


152 


SHARON'S  BACK  IN  TOWN 

With  her  ice  pick  and  leg-crossing  antics  behind  her  and 
a  remake  of  the  classic  Diabolique  on  the  horizon, 
Sharon  Stone  is  turning  from  nude  scenes  to  tweed  suits, 
iterature,  and  political  consciousness.  Roaming  the 
pottery  studios  and  trendy  trattorias  of  L.A.,  where  her 
Oscar-caliber  performance  in  Casino  has  made  her 
the  toast  of  the  industry,  Stone  gives  Lloyd  Grove  an  earful 
of  survival  tips.  Photographs  by  Michel  Comte 


154 


HARMED  LIVES 

Struck  down  by  prostate  cancer,  powerhouse 
editor  and  best-selling  author  Michael  Korda  has  written 
Man-to-Man,  an  extraordinary  account  of  his  ordeal— 
and  of  his  marriage.  Michael  Shnayerson  reports  on  the 
private  drama  of  one  of  publishing's  most  glamorous 
figures.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 
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CEZANNE  OF  DESIRE 

The  first  full  Cezanne  retrospective  in  60  years,  which  drew 
enormous  crowds  in  Paris,  will  move  from  London  to 
Philadelphia  this  summer.  Probing  the  origins  of  Paul  Cezanne's 
genius.  Amy  Fine  Collins  examines  his  relationships 
with  Emile  Zola  and  Camille  Pissarro,  the  mystery  of  his 
childhood,  and  his  anguished  life  of  denial 16|  I 

CARPE  DIAZ 

Michael  Musto  and  Eika  Aoshima  spotlight 

Cameron  Diaz,  the  model  turned  actress  whose  debut 

opposite  Jim  Carrey  in  The  Mask  has  led  to 

four  promising  new  films  this  year 


180 


ANYTHING  WENT 

Studio  54  was  the  greatest  club  in  the  world, 

the  pleasure  dome  of  one-name  celebrities  such  as  Andy,  Cher, 

and  Bianca,  a  frenzied  whirl  of  decadence,  drugs, 

sex,  and  more  sex.  As  the  20th  anniversary  of  its  opening 

approaches.  Bob  Colacello  remembers  the  brief, 

dazzling  disco  reign  of  Steve  Rubell  and  Ian  Schrager— 

and  how  the  music  suddenly  stopped 182 

(Continued  on  page  20m 
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Columns ! 

FIN  DE  SIECLE 

Have  we  no  shame?  Christopher  Hitchens  is  acutely 

embarrassed  by  the  barefaced,  unapologetic  culture  of 

Tonya  Harding,  Leona  Helmsley,  and  Clinton's  underwear 68  > 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

Marking  the  final  curtain  of  New  York  City  Ballet 

co-founder  Lincoln  Kirstein,  David  Daniel  finds  the  dance 

has  lost  one  of  its  greatest,  most  erudite  patrons 74  • 

VESCO'S  LAST  GAMBLE 

Robert  Vesco,  for  23  years  America's  most  infamous 

fugitive,  has  finally  been  trapped  in  Havana  by  the  very  man 

who  once  sheltered  him— Fidel  Castro.  Ending  their 

long  silence,  Vesco's  family  and  business  associates  divulge 

to  Ann  Louise  Bardach  the  strange  tale  of  the 

notorious  financier's  ties  to  the  Nixon  administration, 

a  Wall  Street  scandal,  and  the  drug  world 76  fi; 

CHOO-CHOO  BABY 

As  Louis  Stettner's  Leica  shots  of  a  glorious  1950s  Penn 
Station  go  on  exhibit  in  Manhattan  this  spring,  David  Kamp 
tracks  the  Brooklyn-born,  Paris-based  photographer 

WHERE  THERE'S  SMOKE... 

Hollywood's  power  players  are  taking  refuge  at  smoke-easy 

cigar  parlors  as  they  wait  for  the  next  industry  tremor. 

Kim  Masters  surveys  the  changing  landscape,  from  Disney's 

double  Michaels  to  the  city  that  DreamWorks  built 110  I 

CHERRY  ON  TOP 

David  Daniel  unmasks  Tony  Award-winning  actress 

Cherry  Jones,  who  opens  this  month  in  Tennessee  Williams's 

The  Night  of  the  Iguana.  Photograph  by  Gasper  Tringale 122  - 

Vanities I 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BEN  CHAPLIN 

Pamela  Anderson— beyond  surf  and  dearth;  A.  M.  Homes's  own 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  the  titillating  art  of  Brigid  Berlin 127 

Et  Cetera I 

EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Bosnian  nightmare 26 

CONTRIBUTORS 32 

LETTERS:  Big-boomer  theory 54 

PLANETARIUM:  Life  is  kind  of  spooky,  Pisces 206 

CREDITS 211 

SOCIAL  STUDY:  Julia  Child  whips  up  a  Proust  Questionnaire  .  .  .  21  Jj 
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LANCOME 


RENERGIE 

YEUX 
ANTI-RIDES  ET  FK RMETE 

Specific  Anti-Wrinkle  and  Firming  Eye  Creme 

LANCOME 

PARIS 


RENERGIE 

S(W  DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE 
ANTI-RIDES  ET  FERMETE 
Performance  Treatment  Anti-Wrinkle  and  Firmness 

LANCOME 

PARIS 


GEISA 
:ACT  OF  UFE,  BUT 
WHY  LOOK  IT? 


SOME  FACTS  FROM  LANCOME  RESEARCH 

THAT  COULD  CHANGE  THE  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  YOUR  AGE: 


Fact: 

Your  skin  is  supported  by  a  network  of  protein 
fibres. The  more  cohesive  this  network  appears... 
the  firmer,  smoother  and  more  resilient  your  skin 
is.  And  the  more  successfully  it  is  able  to  counter- 
act the  appearance  of  ageing. 

Fact: 

When  Lancome  researched  the  powerful  link 
between  protein  fibres  and  skin  ageing,  they 
opened  up  a  new  opportunity  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  skin's  vital  appearance.  Result: 
The  power  of  Double  Performance  Renergie. 
With  a  Firming  Performance  to  reinforce  the 
look  of  skin's  youthful  strength.  And  an  Anti- 
Wrinkle  Performance  to  help  keep  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles  at  bay. 


Fact: 

Your  eyes  show  ageing  first.  Highly  vulnerable 
and  tissue-thin,  the  eye  area  needs  powerful  but 
gentle  care.  Result:  Lancome  adapted  its  double 
performance  skincare  to  address  specific  eye- 
ageing  issues.  Renergie  Eye... to  help  bring 
firmness  to  this  fragile  skin  while  minimizing  the 
look  of  lines. 

Fact: 

The  latest  research  from  Lancome  says  you  can 
love  all  the  beautiful  things  about  your  age,  but 
you  don't  have  to  love  looking  it.  Discover  the 
power  of  a  new  age  of  skincare  with  Renergie. 

LANCOMEJk 
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Bosnian  Nwhtmare 


The  staggering  dimensions  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  Balkans  have  pre- 
occupied Americans  on  and  off 
for  five  years  now.  in  a  kaleido- 
scopic progression:  the  breakup  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  Serb  campaign  to 
occupy  and  "cleanse"  large  parts 
of  Croatia  and  then  Bosnia,  the 
siege  of  Sarajevo,  reports  of  rapes  and 
massacres  by  Serb  militias,  an  imperfect  peace  process 
that  culminated  in  the  Dayton  agreement  and  the  Christ- 
mas 1995  mobilization  of  U.S.  troops  and  their  halting 
deployment  this  year. 

For  reporters  on  the  ground,  like  Peter  Maass,  who 
covered  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  for  two  years  for  The 
Washington  Post,  the  horror  of  what  they  saw  was  com- 
pounded by  the  constraints  of  daily  journalism.  "It  nagged 
me  that  all  these  800 -word  and  1,200 -word  stories  were 
pieces  of  a  puzzle  that  hadn't  been  put  together."  he  says. 
And  so  he  wrote  a  book,  Love  Tfiy  Neighbor:  A  Story  of 
War,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  and 
excerpted  on  page  145.  Maass  has  produced  a  passionate 
and  compelling  account  of  the  war.  fueled  by  his  anger 
over  what  happened  in  Bosnia— the  mass  murder,  mass  rape, 
and  torture  of  the  Serb  "cleansing"  campaign,  and  the 
West's  acquiescence  in  the  dismembering  of  a  country. 


In  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  tl 
Bosnian  nightmare,  Maass  was  remindt 
"that  societies  are  much  more  fragile  the 
we  think.  There's  this  kind  of  inborn  co 
ceit  we  have  that  it  couldn't  happen  heri  I 
because  we're  Western,  American,  the  s . , 
perpower.  We've  become  accustomed  to  sue 
^m  a  level  of  violence  in  our  country  withoi 

thinking  it's  a  sign  of  vulnerability."  H 
description  of  the  Serb-run  death  camps,  in  fact,  derivt 
much  of  its  brute  power  from  his  awareness  that  the  atro 
ities  were  taking  place  in  what  had  been,  only  a  few  yea: 
earlier,  a  sophisticated  European  society.  As  he  writ* 
about  his  visit  to  one  of  the  concentration -camp  commander 
"What  I  find  most  remarkable  about  the  session  is  that 
cannot  recall  the  chief  investigator's  face.  It  is  a  tot;t 
blank,  gone  from  my  memory  or  sealed  in  a  corner  I  can 
not  reach,  no  matter  how  long  and  hard  I  think.  ...  It 
as  though  my  subconscious  were  playing  a  trick  on  m 
perhaps  trying  to  send  me  a  message  that  the  man's  idev 
tity  is  not  important:  he  is  just  another  human  being,  face 
less.  He  is  you,  he  is  my  friend,  he  is  me." 
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Hair  products 

from  Matrix 

,     Essentials.  Makeup 

from  Lancome. 
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If    ou  want  to  buy  a  car  for  a  million  dollars,  they  can  be  haci  Ik 
Bi  t  just  in  case  you're  not  the  Queen  of  England,  check  int«w 
the  new  Plymouth  Breeze.  Plymouth  Breeze  gives  you  dramatii  * 
sports  car  styling,  very  useful  family  features  and  even  luxurious  extras — at  a  cocnie 


Plymouth  Breeze 
Nicely  equipped  at  $14,S9S.* 


$14,595  *  ©  Outside,  cab-forward  design  gives  Breeze  the  aerodynamic  performance*  1 


l-f  this  looks  Iilc«& 


of  an  expensive  sports  car.  And  while  it  barely  ruffles  the  air,  it's  contoured  to  excite) 

Breeze  offers  plenty  of  room  for  comfortable  driving— family-style. j 

^  (cab-forward  strikes  again).  A  quick-comfort  heating/air  I 

conditioning  sys         with  air  vents  in  the  rear  seat  area.  A  backseat  that  folds  down,  soj 

you  can  extend  the  capacity  of  the  trunk.  ©And  naturally  Breeze  is  family-minded    j< 

■Base  MSRP  with  destination  fee.  Tax  extra.  Actual  prices  vary.  1 Always  wear  your  seat  belt.  tNot  available  with  a  fold-down  backseat. 


)ual  air  bags?  Dv 
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pout  safety 

rush  zones.  Child-protection  rear  door  locks 

eat.*  Beginning  to  look  more  like  a  million 


mnac 


t  protection.  Energy-absorbing 


An  available  integrated  child  safety 


ft 


te  time,  isn't  it?  ©  Well,  then, 


re  suggest  you  bl 
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14,595*  (You  can  take  the  ad  if  you  want,  but  no  doubling  on  coupons  over  a  dollar.) 


riillion  bucks  to  you 


P  you  want  more  information  first,  like  a  catalog  or  the  name  and  location  of  your 


tearest  Plymouth  dealer,  just  ring 


is  up  at  1800-PLYMOUTH,  or  you  can 


irowse  the  Breeze  on  the  Internet's  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.plymouthcars.com. 


&no  cl&v&r  id&a  aft&r  anottt&r.  (LLJ  That's  Plymouth- 
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Special  correspondent  Bob  Colacello  /'above,  with  Truman  Capote) 

"for  better  vr  worse"  lived  at  Studio  54  in  the  late  1970s  while  he  was  executive 

editor  of  Andy  Warhol's  Interview.  On  page  182,  he  chronicles  the 

heyday  of  the  unofficial  headquarters  of  a  sexual  and  social  revolution  for  which  he 

believes  there  is  no  current  analogue.  "The  90s  are  about  selfghettoization; 

people  have  retreated  back  to  their  own  social  class,  their  own  sexual  preference, 

their  own  generation,"  Colacello  argues.  "The  70s  were  about  breaking 

free  of  categories.  You  went  to  Studio  54  for  the  mix." 


Contributing  editor  Lloyd  Grove  is  a  I 
porter  for  the  "Style"  section  of  7T1 
Washington  Post. 

From  1983  to  1995,  Peter  Maass  ws 

a  foreign  correspondent  based  in  Brui 
sels,  Seoul,  and  Budapest,  reporting  fc 
such  publications  as  The  New  Yop 
Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  Net 
Republic,  and  The  Washington  Pos 
where  he  is  currently  a  staff  writer.  H:l 
book  about  Bosnia,  Love  Thy  Neighhoi 
A  Story  of  War,  will  be  published  bl 
Knopf  this  month. 

Contributing  editor  Christopher  Hitcherci 

who  likes  to  think  that  he  is  easily  embau 
rassed,  focuses  his  "Fin  de  Siecle"  colunrl 
this  month  on  the  decline  of  shame. 

(Continued  on  page  3t 
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"Robert  Vesco,  to  my  mind,  is 

America's  most  intriguing  outlaw  since 

Jesse  James,"  says  contributing 

editor  Ann  Louise  Bardach,  who  traces  the 

history  of  the  fugitive  financier  on 

page  76.  "As  no  member  of  his  family 

has  ever  granted  an  intervierv  about 

him  until  now,  it  was  a  stunning  experience 

to  learn  how  much  the  true  story  of  his 

life  is  at  odds  with  the  myth." 
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j  ISAAC.  By  Isaac  Mizrahi. 


The  typical  American  woman  doesn't  want  to  be  typical.  I  think 


that  really  tasteful,  rea 


,  really  affordable  clothes  don't 


have  to  be  a  dream.  All  over  this  country  in  taxi  cabs  and  restaurants 


and  conference  rooms  and  carpools  there  are  women  who  shine. 


every     woman      isa      star 


ull    I    800    540  6004 
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OLTIBHTf 
HESOflT  ESCAPE 


Welcome  to  La  Costa. 

Where  the  best  the 

world  has  to  offer  id 

wrapped  in  one  beautiful 

package.  It  includes: 

18  Holes  of  Golf  Daily 

One  Hour  Spa 
I        Service  Daily  with 
\    Unlimited  Ude  of 
'i  W   "  >     £/w  Facilities 

J    TennLi  Lejoonj, 
■    **  Clinico  and  Unlimited 
Tennio  Court  Time 


Courtyard1  fa  i  ,c^ 
Accommodations 

a  dpi 

H  LA  COSTA 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 


In  writing  about  Paul  Cezanne 

and  the  blockbuster  retrospective  that  attracted 

huge  crowds  at  the  Grand  Palais  and  just 

opened  at  the  Tate  Gallery  on 

its  way  to  Philadelphia  this  summer, 

contributing  editor  Amy  Fine  Collins 

draws  on  her  past  work  as  an 

art  historian  and  her  studies  with  Columbia 

University  professor  Theodore  Reff,  one 

of  the  world's  foremost  Cezanne 

scholars.  "People  are  familiar  with  Cezanne's 

paintings,"  she  notes  of  her  subject 

on  page  168,  "but  to  many  he  himself  is 

an  unknown  quantity."  Collins  wrote  about 

the  legendary  couturier  Hubert 

de  Givenchy  and  his  lifelong  friendship 

with  Audrey  Hepburn  in  the 

December  1995  issue. 


Contributing  photographer 
Jonathan  Becker  found  common  ground 

with  Michael  Korda.  whom  he 

photographed  for  the  story,  on  page  162, 

about  Korda 's  battle  with 

prostate  cancer.  Korda  told  Becker 

that  Korda's  father,  Vincent, 

once  shared  a  studio  in  Paris  with  Becker's 

mentor,  the  great  French  photographer 

Brassal  "Michael's  inscription 

to  mi.  in  his  book  Charmed  Lives  reads, 

'Any  friend  of  Brassai's  is  a 
friend  of  mine, ' "  says  Becker,  who  also 

photographed  Robert  Vesco's  oldest 

son,  Dan,  for  the  story  about  the  famous 

fugitive  on  page  16. 


"Nineteen  ninety-five  was  a  year 
breathtaking  change  in  Hollywood,"  sa 
contributing  editor  Kim  Masters,  wk 
has  covered  the  entertainment  indust 
for  a  decade  and  chronicles  its  rece 
dramatic  shift  in  this  month's  issu 
"The  focus  of  power  is  unclear  at  tl 
moment,  and  something  has  to  emer 
to  replace  the  Ovitz  mystique.  Evei 
one's  playing  musical  chairs;  they're  i 
still  looking  to  see  where  everyone  el 
is  sitting."  Masters  is  co-author  of  I 
and  Run:  How  Jon  Peters  and  Peter  0 
ber  Took  Sony  for  a  Ride  in  Hollywoo 
due  out  in  June  from  Simon  &  Schustfi 
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Frighteningly  enough, 

artist-cartoonist  Ralph  Steadman  was 

able  to  visualize  what  Hunter  S. 

Thompson  saw  on  LSD  trips 

and  to  illustrate  the  gonzo  journalist's  ' 

freewheeling  addiction -filled 

adventures  in  the  cult  opus  Fear  and 

Loathing  in  Las  Vegas.  Now  Steadman 

has  done  the  drawings  for 

Harcourt  Brace's  50th- anniversary 

edition  of  George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm,i 

one  of  which  appears  on  page  152. 

"America  seems  to  think  that  this  book 

is  a  vindication  of  capitalism, 

but  it's  really  about  greedy  bastards 

who  want  it  all,"  Steadman  says. 

An  exhibition  of  his  work  will  be  shown* 

in  March  at  Aspen's  Barney 

Wyckoff  Gallery,  which  also  has  exhibited 

posters  by  Thompson,  the  town's 

unofficial  mayor. 


Contributing  editor  Michael  Shnayers 

profiles  Simon  &  Schuster  editor  in  ch 
and  best-selling  author  Michael  Kor 
in  this  issue.  This  spring  Random  Hoi 
will  publish  Shnayerson's  new  book,  7 
Car  That  Could,  an  inside  look  at  Gt 
eral  Motors'  struggle  and  success 
producing  the  first  modern,  marketal 
electric  car. 
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mute  from 
eatth  to  Boston 
in  seconds. 


I  got  an  offer  to  run  a  satellite  sales  office. 
Aspire.  To  Do  More. 

But  there  was  a  catch  —  a  3,000  mile  catch. 

I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  home. 

Fortunately,  my  company  liked  the  idea  of 

telecommuting.  And  that's 

when  I  got  an  Acer®  Aspire7." 

It  takes  me  from  home  to 

headquarters  in  seconds.  Aspire  has  online 

software  and  a  powerful  fax  modem  that  lets 
A  few  more  things 

me  e-mail  my  executive  summaries  to  corporate 
I  can  do  with  my  Aspire: 

on  time.  Plus,  a  high-speed  CD-ROM  drive  and 
Order  dinner  from  a  local  restaurant. 

stereo  speakers  that  really  jazz  up  my  multimedia 
Negotiate  contracts  online. 

presentations.  And  because  my  Aspire  Minitower 
Manage  my  company  stock  options. 

has  an  Intel*  Pentium  processor  and  lots  of  software, 
Keep  up  with  my  busines§jourtials. 

I  have  just  as  muueh  computing  power  as  my 
Comparison  shop  fof  designer  clothes. 

colleagues  at  the  office.  Now  I  can  have  my  latte 
And'  cruise  the  Internet. 

at  work  just  the  way  I  like  it — on  the  way 

from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  table. 


3  EswcSaauimiy  it 
M  £*s   E*   yw*    Insert 


Executive  Summary  I 
Venture  Sales/Seattl| 
2/7/96 

Meeting  the  Challen 
While  Venture  conn; 
lines  have  not  perfon 
companies  Howeve 
allow  Venture  to  i 
troughs  continuing  thl 

To  achieve  a  more  sq 
an  "alternative-brand 
being  the  establishmej 
margins  and  less  susd 
demand  stabilizes,  m| 
acceptable  levels 


I  ;J)S;art|  [jjPhoeniaOpeiatot 


€♦    Everything  You  Aspire  To. 


Microsoft' 
,'  &ft1vHlJT       Wmdows*95 


For  the  location  of  the  Acer  Aspire  dealer  nearest  you, 
call  1-800-529-ACER.  Or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  http://www.acer.com/aac/ 
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JULTEIDO 


OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SKIN  CARING 


X* 


A  tradition  of  innovation  keeps  us  a 
few  steps  ahead. 

BIO-PERFORMANCE 
Advanced  Super  Revitalizer 

oisturizes.  Protects.  Revitalizes.  Prevents  Oxidation. 
All  at  once.  In  a  most  energizing  formula. 

Itilizing  such  advanced  ingredients  as  Bio-EPO  and 

o-Hyaluronic  Acid,  our  exclusive  moisture  magnet, 

Bio-Performance  replenishes  vital  moisture 

to  the  skin  on  contact.  HKC,  a  compound  of 

essential  amino  acids,  helps  prevent  oxidation, 

a  prime  enemy  to  skin  at  any  age. 


macys 

EAST  1-800-456-2297 
ITEM  #M407MA 


macys  /  bulldck'5 

WEST  1-800-622-9748 
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BOSS 

HUGO       BOSS 


'I :!. 


The  year  is  2020. 

Computers  can  cook,  all  sex  is  safe  and 
even  politicians  know  where  they  stand. 


The    future    is   what   you   make    it. 


Kenneth  Cole 

CALL   1-800   KEN   COLE  for  a  store   location  or  catalog. 


ROAM     ASPEN     ATLANTA       MIAMI     SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES     NEW  YORK     SHORT  HILLS     TROY     DALLAS     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA     PALO  ALTO     SINGAPORE     WASHINGTON  DC- 


iw  you  look  at  it,  lightweight,   all-season  wool  offers  endless  possibilities. 
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Appearances 


but  you  can 


information   call   1-800-986-W00L  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.woolmark.com. 


COOL  WOOL 


Vanity  Fair  has 
gone  on-line 
and  wants  to 

hear  from  you. 


We  invite 

you  to  interact  with 

us  on  an  ongoing  basis. 


E-mail  us  at 


VFAIR@A0L.COM 


and  stay  tuned... 
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Boomtmn:  Dad, 
Mom,  the  Aids,  and  the 
r/can  Dream, 
a  >&ir  bouse  and  car. 


BKSBOOMER  THEORY 


As  a  member  of  the  generation  that 
follows  the  baby-boomers.  I  found  it 
a  welcome  relief  to  read  an  arti- 
cle ["The  Baby-Boomer  Wasteland,"  by 
Christopher  Hitchens,  January]  accu- 
rately portraying  that  50-year-old  nar- 
cissistic demographic  mass— or  should  I 
say  mess? 

No  doubt  we'll  have  to  endure  a  bar- 
rage of  self-congratulatory  articles  and 
commentaries  on  their  first  50  years  on 
this  planet— to  be  followed  in  10  years 
by  their  first  60,  and  so  on.  From  "clas- 
sic rock"  to  "fat-free  potato  chips."  the 
evidence  of  their  contribution  to  society 
is  vacant  and  self-centered.  And  they 
say  we're  lost. 

DEANA  Mac  KAY 
Portland.  Oregon 

When  the  baby-boomers  pass  on  to 
the  great  BMW  boneyard  in  the  sky,  the 
nation's  future  will  be  entrusted  to  an 
even  more  self-absorbed,  spoiled,  direc- 
tionless lot,  whose  ephemeral  attention 
spans  and  rueful  ignorance  of  the  politi- 
cal process  will  effectively  leave  the  na- 
tion without  an  intellectual  or  philo- 
sophical anchor. 

PAT  Mi  KENNA 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


The  computer  Hitchens  no  doubt 
hacked  his  story  on,  the  hundreds  of 
television  stations  he  watches,  the  medi- 
cine he  takes,  the  car  he  drives,  the  food 
he  eats,  the  house  he  lives  in  have  all 
been  greatly  improved  by  dedicated 
boomer  professionals.  Soon,  with  gene- 
splicing,  ills  that  have  thwarted  mankind 
from  its  beginnings  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Instead  of  insulting  my  great  transi- 
tional generation,  which  has  set  the  stage 
for  the  21st  century,  I  suggest  you  get  a 
crowbar  and  help  Hitchens  retrieve  his 
head  from  where  it  has  become  firmly 
and  egregiously  lodged. 

BANNING  K.  LARY 
Austin.  Texas 

Malcolm  Muggeridge  once  described 
Evelyn  Waugh  as  an  antique  in  search 
of  a  period.  That  sounds  about  right  for 
Christopher  Hitchens.  I  agree,  though, 
that  the  boomers  have  yet  to  produce 
anyone  as  authentically  scary  as  Nixon 
or  Reagan— but  give  them  time.  Nixon 
didn't  achieve  true,  lasting  infamy  until 
he  was  well  into  his  50s,  and  Reagan 
was  even  older. 

ROBERT  SHAROFF 

Chicago,  Illinois 


How  right  Christopher  Hitchens  is. 
This  boomer  (born  1953)  has  been  in  a 
funk  for  quite  a  while.  There  really  has 
been  nothing  new  and  exciting  for  ages. 
Let's  hope  that  someone  will  come  out 
of  the  Weltschmerz  and  make  an  ever- 
lasting imprint  on  our  society  before 
it's  too  late. 

NEIL  MALCOLM  ROBERTS 

New  York.  New  York 

Christopher  Hitchens  should  be  remind- 
ed of  what  happened  to  those  who  were 
trying  to  change  things  back  in  the  60s. 
My  own  efforts  led  to  a  tapped  phone, 
unmarked  cars  following  me,  a  grand- 
jury  subpoena,  and  the  hassle  of  annual 
tax  audits  for  well  over  a  decade.  Some 
experienced  much  worse. 

My  town  is  full  of  baby-boomers  who 
are  trying  to  make  things  better.  They 
don't  get  a  lot  of  press,  but  they  are  get- 
ting a  lot  done  at  the  grassroots  level, 
where  it  counts,  and  they  have  a  lot 
more  to  celebrate  than  mediocrity,  self- 
ishness, and  hypocrisy. 

KATHY  CANADA 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

Christopher  Hitchens's  razor-sharp  de- 
scriptions captured  many  vague  observa- 
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tions  I  have  made  recently.  I  have  cate- 
gorized myself  as  a  "cusp  boomer" 
(born  1959).  After  reading  Hitchens,  I 
believe  I  will  now  refer  to  myself  as  a 
"cusp  slacker"! 

liz  Mckinley 

Huntington  Beach.  California 

Christopher  Hitchens  is  a  favorite  writer 
of  mine,  but  his  article  "The  Baby- 
Boomer  Wasteland"  is  elitist  in  the 
worst  way.  Mr.  Hitchens  writes  approv- 
ingly of  a  generation  that  is  now  either 
very  old  or  dead— my  father's  generation 
(born  early  in  the  century).  Why  do  they 
win  the  Hitchens  seal  of  approval?  They 
had  to  cope  with  the  Great  Depression, 
and  they  had  to  fight  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Hitchens  makes  the  mistake  of  regard- 
ing the  past  as  having  some  pervasive 
greatness,  some  substantial  worthiness, 
because  Great  Events  (war,  economic 
hardship)  took  place.  Adversity  on  a 
grand  scale  may  temper  the  times,  but  it 
does  not  make  heroes  of  all. 

HENRY  MARKSBURY 
Middleburg,  Florida 

Christopher  Hitchens  may  not  have 
heard  the  catchy  phrase  of  the  50s  "Let 
George  do  it."  People  were  tired  of  war 
and  poverty.  They  wanted  to  just  be  left 
alone  and  buy  a  house  in  Levittown.  But 
he  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  the 
"wisdom"  of  Benjamin  Spock.  Spock's 
medical  advice  was  good,  but  his  con- 
cepts on  child  rearing  were  pure  hog- 
wash.  Nonetheless,  millions  of  new  par- 
ents bought  his  "indulge  the  child"  con- 
cepts and  forgot  their  own  common 
sense.  Hitchens  and  his  cohorts  are 
Spock-raised  children.  So,  in  reality,  it 
was  those  W.W.  II  war  heroes  and  the 
generation  of  the  50s  who  started  our 
slide  into  mediocrity. 

SALLY  CUSHMAN 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Stop  the  whining  and  wailing  about  the 
baby-boom  generation.  After  all,  the 
boomers  produced  one  thing  you  ap- 
prove of:  Christopher  Hitchens. 

COREY  WEINTRAUB 

New  York,  New  York 

We  are  "spoiled"?  Tell  that  to  boomers 
looking  for  work  for  one  or  two  years 
after  corporate  downsizing,  trying  to 
make  house  payments  and  maintain  in- 
surance coverage. 

DR.  REBECCA  S.  FAHRLANDER 
Bellevue,  Nebraska 

What  was  Christopher  Hitchens  moan- 
ing about?  Doesn't  he  realize  that  we 
baby-boomers  have  our  whole  genera- 
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tion    epitomized    by    O.    J.    Simpson 

Shouldn't  that  make  us  all  feel  groovy? 

CRAIG  S.  CUDD' 

Las  Vegas,  Nevad 

When  you  look  for  cultural  and  genera 
tional  meaning  only  in  the  health  club 
peopled  by  the  masters  of  the  universe 
what  do  you  expect  to  find? 

As  I  meet  others  around  the  coun 
try  who  are  50  (or  close  to  it),  I  fiim 
that  we  are  still  affected  by  the  mentai 
ity  of  the  era  in  which  we  came  of  age 
There  are  many  of  us  in  direct-servic 
professions.  Many  of  us  who  hav' 
fared  well  economically  donate  gener 
ously  to  charities  which  depend  on  ou 
support.  Mr.  Hitchens  ought  to  get  ou 
of  Manhattan  more  often.  He  shouk 
see  a  more  diverse  sample  before  criti 
cizing  a  generation. 

MARGARET  COMERFORD  FRED/ 
Bronx,  New  Yorl 

Hitchens's  unscientific  analysis  make^ 
the  common  error  of  confusing  baby 
boomers  with  yuppies.  Certainly  n& 
everyone,  or  even  most  people,  borr 
between  1945  and  1964  fits  this  comii 
mon  stereotype. 

Although  it's  easy  to  mock  and  trivi 
alize  the  historical  events  of  the  las 
half-century  in  a  tone  of  condescendJ 
ing  aristocratic  aplomb,  the  struggle  fo: 
human  and  political  rights  in  the  U.S^ 
and  around  the  world  has  made  quali 
tative  gains  during  this  period.  Thci 
ability  of  governments  and  socioecoo 
nomic  elites  to  run  roughshod  over  then 
lives  of  nations  and  people  has  comen 
under  unprecedented  attack,  and  tho 
principles  of  popular  sovereignty  ano< 
democratic  rights  have  increasingly 
been  validated.  This  has  resulted  frorm 
a  process  of  mass  struggle  involving 
much  hard  work  and  dedication.  It  rep1 
resents  a  legacy  that  everyone  involved 
can  be  justly  proud  of. 

T  GREEK 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

Do  my  eyes  deceive  me?  Is  this  thai 
same  Christopher  Hitchens  who  attacks 
Mother  Teresa  ["Mother  Teresa  and( 
Me,"  February  1995]  with  such  glee' 
Mr.  Hitchens  seems  profoundly  con-i 
fused.  On  the  one  hand,  he  trashes  onei 
of  the  few  men  or  women  who  havei 
spoken  out  against  the  very  things- 
self-centeredness,  hypocrisy,  overin- 
dulgence, shallowness— for  which  Mr.  j 
Hitchens  so  soundly  denounces  his  gen 
eration.  Then  he  loads  up  and  takes  aimj 
at  his  own  peers  for  their  lack  of  moral . 
backbone.  He  (Continued  on  page  62A 
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iscover  the  enchanting  countryside  that  has  inspired  great  minds 
for  centuries.  Experience  a  place  where  cities  are  built  from  ancient  stone 
and  filled  with  warm  people.  A  place  where  every  small  town  is  rich  with 
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tiZ/  to  experience  France,  fly  Air  France. 
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(Continued  from  page  58)  even  berates 
boomers  for  not  having  "enough  confi- 
dence to  unbutton  and  reproduce"!  Mr. 
Hitchens.  make  up  your  mind! 

To  be  fair,  Mr.  Hitchens  is  a  product 
of  his  times:  afraid  to  call  it  like  it  is.  I 
understand  his  "denial."  To  quote  Mr. 
Hitchens  himself,  "The  key  words  of 
[the  baby-boom  generation's]  activity 
are  'evasion'  and  'avoidance.' "  Moth- 
er Teresa  couldn't  have  put  it  better 
herself. 

MARY  GRAYDON 
Terrace.  British  Columbia,  Canada 

I  read  with  laughter  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  indictment  of  boomers.  Hitchens 
is  one  of  the  few  writers  working  in 
American  magazines  today  I  would 
want  to  have  a  conversation  with— 
make  that  one  of  the  very  few.  And  if 
he  ever  does  cry,  I  definitely  want  to 
know  about  it. 

DEANNA  MARQUART 

Sacramento,  California 

Mr.  Hitchens's  clever  observations  are 
exclusively  about  the  middle  class.  His 
key  words  of  "evasion"  and  "avoid- 
ance" ring  a  bit  hollow  to  working-class 
people  like  myself.  My  little  cow-town 


high  school  lost  more  men  in  Vietnam 
than  did  Harvard  and  Yale  combined. 
I  returned  from  the  war  in  '68  not  to 
"sex,  dope,  revolution"  but  to  a  job  in  a 
slaughterhouse  carrying  quarters  of  beef 
into  a  truck  for  8,  10,  and  12  hours  a 
day.  If  a  working-class  man  was  lucky, 
his  "therapy"  was  the  love  of  a  good 
woman,  a  job,  and  a  chance  to  step 
foursquare  into  the  middle -age  life  of 
children,  a  mortgage,  and  Jaycee  soft- 
ball  games. 

DENNIS  HIATT 
Portland.  Oregon 

Hey,  Mr.  Hitchens,  lighten  up!  I  am 
among  those  boomers  (born  '59)  and 
I  can  assure  you  we  are  not  all  whin- 
ing yuppies.  I  drive  a  used  car,  would 
never  consider  owning  a  cellular  phone, 
still  count  meat  loaf  and  Twinkies 
among  my  favorite  foods,  and  genuinely 
prefer  a  good  classic  novel  and  a  walk 
on  the  beach  to  that  bane  of  our  genera- 
tion, television.  And  I  never,  ever  wear  a 
helmet  when  bicycling! 

TRISH  KREISS 

Goleta,  California 

While  I  laud  Christopher  Hitchens's 
able  skewering  of  the  self-absorbed  set, 
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TO    THE    GREAT    PLACES    OF    THE    WORLD 


Lavishly  illustrated, 

brimming  with  information, 
designed  to  indulge  the  reader 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  fine  travel. 


"Practically  the 
| \fi  only  thing  they 
can't  do  is  call  you 
jfe  f a  cab."     —  Elle 


he  does  his  readers  a  disservice  to 
elude  crash  helmets  within  his  aim 
too  once  went  on  a  "nothing  trip" 
route  to  classes.  And  while  it  result 
in  several  pithy  exchanges  with  E. 
staff  that  I  still  dine  out  on,  I  liki 
wouldn't  have  been  in  such  rare  fo 
had  I  not  been  wearing  a  helmet 
should  think  Mr.  Hitchens  would  fa\ 
this  apparent  instinct  for  self-preser 
tion,  as  it  will  keep  him  in  deservi 
targets  for  years  to  come. 

ERIC  IVERS' 
Decorah,  h 

Christopher  Hitchens  is  the  reasor 
read  Vanity  Fair.  His  description  of  C 
Noble  Leader  ("the  wretched  Clintoi 
puts  it  succinctly.  Let  us  hear  more  fr< 
this  astute  judge  of  character. 

WILLIAM  C.  LONGMI  j 
Leawood,  Kai  j 

I,  for  one,  would  have  preferred  ft 
additional  pages  of  fragrant  advertis 
to  Christopher  Hitchens's  presump 
ous,   sniveling,   self -abusive  epistle 
boomer  assassination.  Hitchens  displi 
many  of  the  symptoms  he  so  quic 
criticizes,  thus  reducing  himself  to  j 
another   by-product   of  bottle-feedi  i 
mass    advertising,     Dr.    Spock.    c 
sumerism,  and  the  aging  process.  If 
countability  is  what  Hitchens  feels  is- 
such  short  supply  with  baby-boomer 
suggest  that  he  not  look  for  it  in 
mirror,  and  that  he  call  his  therapist 
mediately. 

RUSSELL  A.  GAM1P 
Los  Gatos,  Califo 

I've    always    enjoyed    excess— yes, 
a  "boomer"  too— and  Christopher  Hii 
ens's  glorious  tirade  was  long  overdue 

But    I    suspect    that    a    couple 
caveats    are    in    order.    Many    of 
peeves  relate  to  population  pressu; 
for  one  thing.  And  it's  still  a  bit  e; 
to  write  off  "legislative  monumen 
as  one  can't  really  say  that  our  gen< 
tion  has  actually  been  in  charge 
long.  As  for  our  current  president,  j 
the  guy  a  chance:  he  may  yet  pull 
the  trickiest  job  of  the  decade,  nam 
peace  in  the  major  chronic  hot  spot: 
our  planet  (the  Middle  East,  Bos 
and  Ireland).  And  if  not,  well,  h( 
he's  trying. 

LINDA  UMSTI 
Long  Beach,  Califc 

The  baby-boomers  have  produced  a  j 
eration   of  beautiful,   healthy   child 
who  are  not  shallow,  nor  inhibited, 
in  revolt.  They  may  feel  a  loss  of  di  | 
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tion,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  to- 
day's economic  climate  and  a  measure 
of  parental  irresponsibility,  but  they  are 
sensitive,  sane,  and  deserve  our  love,  re- 
spect, and  support. 

ELIZABETH  SCHUMANN 
Paris,  France 

Does  anyone  really  think  that  1968 
was  a  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity 
and  achievement,  paid  for  by  hard- 
working Depression-era  overachievers, 
and  squandered  by  the  lazy,  self-indul- 
gent boomers  so  that  nothing  is  left 
over  for  Generation  X?  Did  anyone 
really  think  that  the  boomers  wouldn't 
one  day  get  older  and  fatter,  have  kids, 
buy  houses,  and  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities of  running  the  country?  Which  is 
it  that  more  annoys  Mr.  Hitchens,  the 
excesses  of  the  boomers'  former  youth 
or  the  current  excess  of  their  compla- 
cency? 

Vilifying  the  boomers  for  their  my- 
opic indulgences  is,  in  itself,  myopic 
and  indulgent.  Perhaps  Christopher 
Hitchens  should  recognize  that  the  in- 
creasingly strange  world  we  live  in  is 
not  the  fault  or  doing  of  any  single 
generation,  and  that  the  reponsibili- 
ties  associated  with  living  in  it  belong 
to  us  all. 

RICHARD  S.  WRIGHT 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Absolute  Uma 


>  p.-  '/www.jazzonln.com/JAZZ/ 
verve.htm 


I  would  like  to  thank  you  warmly  for 
choosing  to  have  Uma  Thurman  inter- 
viewed ["Numero  Uma,"  by  Alex  Shou- 
matoff],  wonderfully  cover  the  maga- 
zine, and  be  photographed  for  the  Jan- 
uary issue.  Her  intelligence  and  very 
inspiring  outlook  on  life  make  her 
seem  like  an  ideal  role  model. 

TERESA  CONCEPCION 
Atherton,  California 

Alex  Shoumatoff's  article  on  Uma 
Thurman  was  insightful  and  eloquent 
and  tastefully  done.  Uma  is  an  inspiring 
actress. 

JENIFER  HEALY 

Mobile,  Alabama 

The  beautiful  cover  photograph  of  Uma 
Thurman  by  Annie  Leibovitz  alone  was 
worth  the  price  of  the  entire  magazine. 

GAVIN  MOK 
Randolph.  Massachusetts 

Not  too  many  years  from  now,  when 
Uma  Thurman's  face  is  prematurely 
wrinkled  from  the  damage  of  smoking 


Sticking  her  neck  out:  Actress 

Uma  Thurman  has  played  everything  from  a 

nanny  to  a  cocaine  snorter. 


cigarettes,  such  as  the  one  on  your  Jam 
ary  cover,  she  will  have  a  memento  c 
the  beauty  that  was  once  hers— and  th! 
knowledge  that  she  destroyed  it. 

aimee  moye: 

Deerfield,  Illino 

Absolutely  wonderful.  By  the  way,  dili 
you  happen  to  know  that  uma  mean 
"one"  in  Portuguese?  How  fitting. 

SHELLEI  REBEKAH  GUENTHE' 

Tucson,  Arizor 


Television  Reruns 

Thank  you,  Vanity  Fair,  for  your  TI 
Hall  of  Fame  [December],  And,  pleasi 
let's  have  more  pictures  of  Florenc. 
Henderson  and  her  at-60-still-fabulou 
and-sexy  legs! 

JOHN  GORDON  KIN 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Cana< 

Hats  off  to  Herb  Ritts  and  V.F  for  th.n 
touching  photo  of  the  cast  of  Root 
When  I  turned  the  page  and  saw  tho; 
beautiful,  proud  black  faces,  I  w; 
moved  to  tears. 

STEPHANIE  M.  MEADOV 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorac 


Star  of  David 


Although  I  and  my  book  Defenders 
the  Faith:  Inside  Ultra-Orthodox  Jew, 
are  quoted  in  your  story  on  Dav 
Reichmann  ["An  Unorthodox  Death 
by  Bryan  Burrough,  January],  the  ii 
pression  some  of  your  readers  may  ha 
gathered  from  that  piece  is  that  most 
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A  killer." 


Time  Magazine 


"A  monumental  book." 
—  The  New  York  Times 

Americans  have  always  had  a  way  with 
words.  Now  there's  a  resource  that  charts 
the  natural  history  of  American  slang.  The 
product  ol  decades  of  research,  the  Random 
House  Historical  Dictionary  ol  American 
5/;?/?!?  Volume  I  ranges  over  three  centuries, 
all  regions  of  the  country,  and  all  walks  of 
life,  with  entries  drawn  from  politics,  law 
enforcement  and  criminals,  pulp  fiction, 
Hollywood  t>  television,  the  drug  world. 
the  military,  jazz  and  rock  and  roll,  Black 
English,  and  much  more.  It  may  he  the  only 
dictionary  you'll  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

Random  House  Historical  Dictionary 

ol  .American  Slang  Volume  I:  A— G 

1.080  pages.  0-394-54427-7,  $55.00 

Available  at  fin< 

bookstores  everywhere 

or  call  1-S00-793-2665 


Randotti  Housfe  Reference 
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even  all  haredi  Jews  cruise  the  streets 
searching  for  prostitutes.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  While  there 
are  surely  those  who,  as  in  all  communi- 
ties, seek  the  pleasures  of  illicit  sex,  by 
far  most  of  these  Orthodox  Jews  remain 
within  the  precincts  of  their  religious  en- 
claves and  loyal  to  their  marital  part- 
ners. For  them,  sex  remains  the  sweet 
fruit  of  marriage,  enhanced  by  religion, 
nurtured  by  love,  and  sustained  by  a 
commitment  to  family  and  community.        1/  C  M*|j|h<|Cf 

SAMUEL  HEILMAN       — — * 

New  York,  New  York 


Ion"  [by  Ted  Kamp,  January],  Jived  in 
New  Jersey. 

It  was  even  more  amazing  to  find 
that  you  overlooked  one  who  should 
have  been  noted— the  Amazing  Kres- 
kin,  the  world's  foremost  mentalist.  I 
believe  he  was  born  in  Montclair. 

DAVID  MEYER 

Glenwood,  Illinois 


Mr.  Reichmann  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  so  why  shouldn't  he 
carry  his  lethal  weapon  in  a  little  silver 
box  to  his  death? 

MARY  J.  REYNOLDS 

Parkville,  Missouri 


The  Heiress 


Duke  of  whirls:  Doris  Duke  at 

Studio  54  impresario  Steve  Rubell's 

birthday  party  in  1978. 


No  dying  human  being  deserves  to  have 
as  many  wolves  at  her  doorstep,  much 
less  at  her  bedside,  as  Doris  Duke  did  ["A 
Hostage  to  Fortune,"  by  Bob  Colacello, 
January].  I  hope  that  after  the  wolves 
slink  away  from  their  victim  some  of 
Miss  Duke's  fortune  will  be  left  to  help 
others,  as  she  surely  would  have  wished. 

GARY  GABBERT 

Burbank.  California 


Native  Son 


I  was  amazed  to  learn  the  number  of 
notable  people  who,  according  to  your 
"Vanities"  article  "Garden  State  Baby- 


As  may  already  be  apparent,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  mail  that  landed  on  our  doorstep 
was  from  baby-boomers  taking  issue  with 
Christopher  Hitchens's  "Fin  de  Siecle"  column 
"The  Baby-Boomer  Wasteland."  In  addition 
to  the  crowbar  and  therapy  recommendea 
above,  one  reader  provided  a  brief  Jungian 
analysis  of  the  article  ("The  underlying  spirit 
of  the  times  may  have  an  archetypal  basis, 
which  means  the  collective  output,  in  terms  of 
outstanding  individuals  or  great  works  of  arh 
politics,  and  religion,  may  be  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  unconscious  forces,  which  of  coursi 
is  not  pleasant  news  to  a  culture  steeped  ir> 
the  notion  that  any  accomplishment  is  possU 
ble  if  we  only  will  it  to  be  so").  Another  sug\ 
gested  "a  daily  regimen  of  a  glass  of  gooci 
claret  to  settle  the  stomach,  a  comfy  chain 
and  half  an  hour  with  Homer  Simpson. 
There  was  good  old-fashioned  finger-pointing 
of  the  blame-the-vehicle-not-the-messenger  va\ 
riety  ("Isn't  it  amazing  that  Hitchens  feels  / 
is  too  vain  for  President  Clinton  to  run  ever' 
day  . . .  yet  Vanity  Fair  does  nothing  except 
promote  beauty,  vanity?  Specious  anger  i 
not  really  hip,  Vanity  Fair"/  On  a  differ 
ent  note,  one  woman  writes,  "I  personally 
sat  in  the  mud  at  Woodstock  and  still  cow. 
sider  it  a  defining  moment  of  my  life."  BoU 
Jung  and  Homer  Simpson  might  have  somtt 
thing  to  say  about  that.       —E.  E.  OSBORN. 

CORRECTIONS:  Francesca  Stanfill's  artia 
on  Jackie  Onassis  ("The  Private  Jackie, 
November)  incorrectly  states  that  she  aw 
Aristotle  Onassis  were  divorced. 

In  "Garden  State  Babylon. "  by  Ted  Kamt 
January,  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  town 
Cranbury  was  misspelled. 

The  Forbes  building  is  located  on  Fifi 
Avenue  at  12th  Street,  not  9th  Street,  as  state 
in  "The  Son  Also  Rises,"  by  Marie  Brennt 
January 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  tr 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phor 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350  Ma 
ison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  A 
dress  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  Tl 
letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edite 
for  length  and  clarity. 
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immanuelle  Khanh  Paris 
or  Private  Eyes 
n  Accessories. 


find  yourself /at  neiman   marcus.   spring   already  has. 


'timjhiim 


They  want  to  tell  you: 

0.  J.  Simpson,  Leona  Helmsley, 

Tonya  Harding,  and  Janet  Reno 


THE  DEATH  OF  SHAME 


Plagued  by  the  celebrity  tell-all  and  the  sell-justifying  memoir, 

the  stranger  s  description  of  his  underwear  or  his  orgasm,  America  has 

become  almost  impossible  to  embarrass 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


Shame  is  like  everything  else;  live  with 
it  for  long  enough  and  it  becomes  part 
of  the  furniture. 

-Salman  Rushdie,  Shame. 


ears  ago,  when  I  worked  at 
the  New  Statesman,  we  used 
to  run  a  weekend  competi- 
tion. One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  an  appeal  for 
horrendously  wrong  advice, 
to  be  printed  in  a  travel 
de  for  foreign  visitors  to 
London  alts  ("Do 

try  th  fa  us  echo  in  the 
British  Museum  Reading 
Room")    exceeded     -11    ex- 


pectations, and  exposed  a  profound  vein 
of  sadism  in  our  enlightened  readers. 
"Please  remember  to  shake  hands  with 
everyone  else  in  the  railway  carriage  be- 
fore taking  your  own  seat."  "Help  with 
the  Times  crossword  is  always  appreciat- 
ed by  your  fellow  passengers."  "Prosti- 
tutes may  be  recognized  by  the  tins  they 
rattle  at  street  corners  to  attract  cus- 
tom." Every  police  station  in  London  is 
surmounted  by  a  blue  lamp,  so  French- 
men and  Germans  in  search  of  adven- 
ture were  directed  to  the  "blue-light  dis- 
trict." They  were  warned  that  those  at 
the  desk  inside,  being  British,  would  at 
first  pretend  not  to  know  what  was  want- 
ed. But,  with  the  necessary  persistence. 

Illustration  by  PHILIP  BURKE 


this  insular  reserve  could  be  overcome. 
The  joke  "worked"  because  every- 
body knew  about  that  insular  reserve. 
But  what  would  you  have  to  do,  in  this 
culture,  to  put  someone  in  a  position  of 
such  embarrassment  or— a  more  serious 
word— shame?  I  have  just  seen  one  of 
those  celebrity  shows  on  television.  The 
subject  was  Tonya  Harding's  wedding, 
and  Tonya  Harding's  bridal  dress.  Golly, 
I  thought.  Not  only  was  Tonya  Harding 
once  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as 
an  attempt  to  maim  a  sporting  rival,  but 
I  was  once  offered,  at  my  local  video 
store,  an  actual  tape  of  the  most  viru- 
lently intimate  parts  of  her  previous 
wedding  night.  Yet  here  she  is,  preening 
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on-screen  and  being  given  the  most 
gushing  commentary,  looking  all  the 
time  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her 
mouth.  Replace  notoriety  with  celebrity 
and  this  is  what  you  get. 

There  is  a  good  reason  the  words 
"shameful"  and  "shameless"  define  the 
same  conduct.  You  know  you've  be- 
haved shamefully  if  you  have  exposed 
other  people  to  needless  annoyance  or 
embarrassment.  You  dbn't  know  you've 
behaved  shamelessly  if  you  don't  get  this 
point.  All  societies  have  devised  some 
sort  of  code  to  deal  with  the  shameless. 
The  English  one  is  notorious,  and  is 
open  to  the  charge  that  it  nurtures 
hypocrisy,  but  is  at  least  intelligible  and 
easy  to  follow. 

Other  cultures  have  evolved  other 
codes.  When  V.  S.  Naipaul  made  his 
first  voyage  to  India— the  country  of  his 
ancestors— he  was  struck  immediately  by 


snap  on  your  trusty  television  set  and 
see:  "Today,  women  who  go  to  the  bath- 
room en  masse— and  the   men   who 

STUMBLE  UPON  THEM." 

I  don't  wish  to  add  to  the  ream  of  self- 
righteous  stuff  that's  been  written 
about  the  television  of  embarrassment 
and  exposure  except  to  say  that  it's  dif- 
ficult to  apportion  the  shame.  Who  is 
the  offender  here— the  sufferer  baring 
the  unsightly  wound  or  the  audience 
that  gathers  for  a  good  long  look?  Not 
only  are  there  infinite  numbers  of  flash- 
ers, but  they  seem  to  pull  a  limitless 
crowd  of  voyeurs.  One  night  I  was 
stuck  in  some  studio  waiting  room  and 
watched  David  Letterman  trying  to 
cope  while  Howard  Stern  (enveloped  in 
a  revealing  white  ball  gown)  attempted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  "share"  an  or- 
gasm he'd  recently  enjoyed.  The  audi- 


Resign?  When  did  any  politician  or  executive  last 
offer  to  do  that,  having  been  caught  lying  to  Congress 
or  padding  the  payroll? 


the  shocking  business  of  people  relieving 
themselves  alfresco.  India,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  has  many  more  people 
than  it  has  indoor  plumbing  units.  As  a 
consequence,  Naipaul's  famously  fastidi- 
ous nostrils  acquired  a  near-permanent 
wrinkle  of  distaste.  But  this  did  not 
blunt  his  powers  of  observation.  In  the 
gorgeous  scenery  of  Kashmir,  for  exam- 
ple, he  noted  the  fact  that  Shankara- 
charya  Hill,  just  outside  Srinagar.  is  a 
hazard  to  the  choosier  tourist.  "Large 
areas  of  its  lower  slopes  are  used  as  la- 
trines," he  wrote.  "If  you  surprise  a 
group  of  three  women,  companionably 
defecating,  they  will  giggle:  the  shame  is 
yours,  for  exposing  yourself  to  such  a 
scene."  (My  italics.) 

Every  society  needs  a  way  of  coping 
with  embarrassment,  and  in  this  detail 
we  can  see  not  the  backwardness  of  In- 
dia but  rather  its  sophistication.  A  coun- 
try with  precious  little  privacy,  but  with 
a  very  highly  ordered  system  of  man- 
ners, has  been  ingenious  in  placing  the 
responsibility  on  the  voyeur.  The  United 
States  invented  "the  comfort  station" 
and  "the  rest  room"  and  many  kindred 
euphemisms  to  cope  with  the  same  sort 
of  unpleasantness.  Yet  I  don't  like  to 
think  of  what  might  happen  if  the 
plumbing  ever  broke  down.  You  might 


ence  was  starting  to  bay  and  whinny, 
and  things  were  looking  bad.  Letter- 
man,  who  I'm  sure  would  rather  die 
than  be  accused  of  spoiling  the  fun,  but 
who  has  to  worry  about  other  things 
too,  came  out  of  what  resembled  a  pan- 
ic and  hit  upon  a  good  notion.  "Too 
much  information!"  he  bellowed.  "Too. 

Much.  INFORMATION." 

I  would  very  much  like  to  popularize 
this  rejoinder.  Think  of  the  occasions  on 
which  you  could  uncork  it.  On  any  giv- 
en day,  a  perfect  stranger  may  ring  you 
up  at  dinnertime  to  describe  a  brand- 
new  product  or  credit  card  or  invest- 
ment scheme.  Another  newcomer  to 
your  life  may  take  the  next  seat  on  an 
airplane  and  begin  to  confide  about  his 
or  her  religion,  or  his  or  her  shrink. 
People  pull  up  chairs  at  dinner  tables 
and  launch  into  a  description  of  some 
intestinal  or  uterine  nightmare,  and  the 
"procedure"  that  brought  relief  from  it. 
To  all  these,  one  could  turn  with  a  po- 
lite smile  and  say,  "Too  much  informa- 
tion." Or  one  could  hang  up  the  phone 
with  it,  leaving  the  huckster  to  ponder  a 
whole  new  and  unfamiliar  concept. 

It  is  interesting  that  so  much  of  our 
concept  of  shame  is  derived  from  Asia. 
I  was  in  Northern  California  at  the 
turn  of  the  year,  when  a  winter  storm 


knocked  out  the  power  lines  in  much  of 
the  Bay  Area.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
("A  winter  storm?  In  December?")  took 
as  long  as  six  days  to  restore  the  current 
in  some  towns.  It  turned  out  that  PG&E 
had  been  busily  downsizing  its  repair 
crews,  just  in  time  for  winter. 

The  local-newspaper  correspondence 
was  a  sight  to  see.  Almost  everybody 
knew  that  in  Japan  corporate  execu- 
tives apologized  when  their  planes 
crashed  or  their  products  misfired.  One 
letter  writer  held  up  the  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  Tokyo  phone  company, 
which  sent  a  bowing  and  scraping  rep- 
resentative to  every  household  after  a 
brief  outage.  In  California,  there  was 
no  word  from  PG&E,  and  those  who 
called  the  emergency  number  were  put 
on  indefinite  hold  and  made  to  listen 
to  a  recording  of  Schubert's  Unfinished 
Symphony.  ("I  was  on  hold  so  long," 
said  one  outraged  customer,  "Schubert 
finished  the  damn  piece.") 

In  Asia,  there  is  the  concept  of 
"face."  In  the  United  States,  there  is 
only  the  expression,  and  it  comes  out  ei- 
ther as  "in  your  face"  or  "Do  you  know 
what  they  had  the  face  to  tell  me?"  As 
Salman  Rushdie  says  in  his  classic  novel 
on  the  subject,  which  is  set  in  a  magic- 
realist  version  of  Pakistan,  a  character 
may  have  "a  high  reputation  as  a  doctor 
and  a  low  reputation  as  a  human  being, 
a  degenerate  of  whom  it  is  often  said 
that  he  appears  to  be  entirely  without 
shame,  'fellow  doesn't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,'  as  if  some  essential 
part  of  his  education  has  been  over- 
looked; or  perhaps  he  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  expunge  the  word  from  his  vo- 
cabulary, lest  its  explosive  presence  there 
amid  the  memories  of  his  past  and  pres- 
ent actions  shatter  him  like  an  old  pot." 

An  "essential  part  of  his  education." 
Yes.  When  did  people  decide  to  dis- 
pense with  this?  Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a 
photograph  of  John  Profumo  bowing 
his  head  to  accept  a  decoration  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Profumo  had  been 
secretary  of  state  for  war  in  the  early 
1960s,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  scandal 
in  which  he  carried  on  with  Mandy 
Rice-Davies  and  Christine  Keeler— who 
was  carrying  on  with  a  Russian  spy— 
and  told  lies  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  compelled  to  resign.  So  what 
was  the  decoration  for?  It  was  for  many 
years'  worth  of  unpublicized  and  unre- 
munerated  work  in  the  slums  of  Lon- 
don's East  End.  Profumo,  having 
brought  disgrace  upon  himself  and  the 
colleagues  who  had  trusted  him,  had 
slipped  away.  No  celebrity  book  tour, 
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no  self -justifying  memoir,  no  hiring  of 
an  image  doctor.  He  had  gone  in  for  a 
bit  of  modest  atonement  instead. 

And  did  I  just  use  the  word  "resign"? 
What  an  archaic  term.  When  did  any 
politician  or  executive  last  offer  to  do 
that,  having  been  caught  lying  to  Con- 
gress or  gouging  a  customer  or  padding 
the  payroll  with  family  members?  Rich- 
ard Nixon  resigned,  but  only  after  he 
had  wheedled  a  pardon  in  advance.  And 
he  went  on  to  write  numerous  books 
and  give  endless  interviews,  in  none  of 
which— note  this— did  he  ever  offer  a  sin- 
gle word  of  apology  or  contrition  for 
the  inconvenience,  if  nothing  else,  to 
which  he  had  put  everybody. 

The  concept  of  shame  is  intimately 
linked  to  the  concept  of  responsibility, 
and  who  wants  to  accept  that?  These 
days,  if  a  public  figure  "accepts  responsi- 
bility"—like  Janet  Reno  disingenuously 
claiming  it  for  the  Waco  massacre— it  is 
only  as  a  means  of  evading  it.  It's  just 
one  more  maneuver,  a  tactic  in  the  sur- 
vival kit  for  shameless  people.  I  think  this 
is  why  so  many  people  felt  a  vague  sense 
of  regret  when  Colin  Powell  declined  a 
run  for  the  White  House.  Among  the 
things  he  had  mentioned  as  motivating 
his  initial  interest  was  a  desire  to  "restore 
a  sense  of  shame  in  our  society." 

Observe  the  way  in  which  the  current 
White  House  has  been  doling  out  its 
Whitewater  disclosures,  agreeing  to 
"find"  certain  public  documents  only  af- 
ter they've  turned  out  to  already  be  in 
the  possession  of  investigators.  But  is 
there  any  evidence  of  shame?  To  the 
contrary,  there  are  high-level  internal  in- 
quiries about  why  the  fiasco  was  not 
better  "handled."  Here,  shameful  and 
shameless  meet.  "Who  do  they  think  they 
are?"  and  "What  do  they  take  us  for?" 
become  one  and  the  same  question. 

Just  as  people  with  blowtorch  breath 
are  the  ones  who  are  keenest  on  thrust- 
ing their  face  right  into  yours  as  they,  so 
to  speak,  ram  home  their  point,  so  peo- 
ple without  shame  are  those  with  the 
least  gift  of  reticence.  And,  as  with  hali- 
tosis, it  seems  that  friends  will  never  tell 
you.  Who  can  have  encouraged  Ms. 
Leona  Helmsley  to  take  a  costly  two- 
page  advertisement  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine!  she  knows  people 
talk  about  her,  bellowed  the  first 
page  in  an  ecstasy  of  vulgarity,  she'll 
even  show  you  what  they  say,  trum- 
peted the  next.  Of  course  she  will.  She's 
a  raving  exhibitionist. 

The  whole  phenomenon  is  very  well 
caught  by  the  unimprovable  title  which 


O.  J.  Simpson  gave  to  his  self-pityin 
jailhouse  book,  /  Want  to  Tell  You.  Yesj 
I  think  that's  got  everything.  It  has  bot ; 
of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  shamt 
less.  Its  entire  stress  is  on  the  first  pe: 
son  and  on  the  present  tense.  Me,  M( 
Me  and  Now,  Now,  Now.  What  woul 
it  take  to  embarrass  such  a  person?  D  i 
we  even  have  such  a  standard  anymore 

The  history  of  shame  in  America 
rather  contradictory.  In  the  beginnin 
were  the  frontier  and  the  pioneer,  with 
big  stress  on  candor.  No  hypocrisy  an  j 
no  pretense:  Sure,  we  did  away  wit 
those  Indians  and  those  buffalo.  Wann 
make  something  of  it?  Yes,  I'm  rich  and 
don't  care  who  knows  it.  Here's  my  gun- 
right  on  my  belt. 

But  behind  the  wagons  came  th 
preachers  and  the  schoolmarms  and  th 
notions  of  a  middle  class  and  of  "nr 
spectability."  Manuals  on  etiquette  air 
deportment  began  to  proliferate,  for  pet 
pie  who  wished  to  do  the  right  thing,  c 
know  what  the  right  thing  was.  There's 
hectic  alternation  in  the  national  charan 
ter— between  the  Anti-Saloon  League  am 
Hollywood  Babylon— and  as  a  consn 
quence  nobody  knows  where  shyne: 
and  decency  ought  to  end  and  shame  1i 
begin.  Example:  Is  it  kosher  to  ask  tfl 
president  about  his  underwear  on  MTV 
Yes,  Virginia,  it  is  kosher  to  ask  this  pai 
ticular  president,  because  he  is  burstin 
with  desire  to  fill  you  in  on  his  brief  I 
Once  again  and  all  together  now:  to 
much  information. 

And  when  it's  not  too  much,  in  01 
shameless  society,  it's  too  little.  The  sham 
less  person  is  really  saying.  It  doesm 
occur  to  me  to  consider  your  feelings 
this  matter.  I  have  a  loftier  responsible 
ty,  which  is  to  myself.  Thus,  you  need 
know  all  about  my  needs  and  dreac 
and  dreams  and  recent  troubles  anr 
even  my  underwear,  even  though  vij 
have  barely  been  introduced.  But  yc 
are  not  entitled  to  any  explanation  < 
apology  about  why  my  company  stiffs 
you/why    my    government    broke    i 
promise/why  my  children  wiped  the 
noses  on  your  sleeve  while  I  looked  fon 
ly  on/why  my  dog  can  do  what  the  he 
it  likes  in  the  park/why  my  lobby ir 
firm  boasts  of  its  "clout"  instead  of  b 
ing  decently  modest  about  the  fact/wl 
my  candidate  doesn't  give  a  ****  wh 
you  think  because  it  hasn't  yet  "impac 
ed"  his  approval  ratings. 

"Shame,  dear  reader,"  wrote  Rushdi 
"is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  tl 
East."  Nor  is  it.  But  there  are  tim 
when  it  might  be  right  and  proper 
envy  and  emulate  the  Japanese.  □ 
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The  Larry  Sanders  Show 
Starring  Garry  Shandling 
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Dennis  Miller  Live 
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Happily  Ever  After: 
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Something  Special's  Oh 


Arts  philanthropist 

Lincoln  Kirstein,  photographed 

in  New  York  City,  1948. 


New  York  City  Ballet  co-founder  Lincoln  Kirstein 

put  his  fortune,  his  Rolodex,  and 

his  imagination  in  service  to  the  dance 

BY  DAVID  DANIEL 


y  the  time  I  met  Lincoln 
Kirstein,  in  1986,  I  knew 
his  story  like  I  knew  the 
Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  He'd  been 
given  several  million  dollars 
in  1930  when  he  was  23.  In 
those  days  that  was  a  lot  of 
money.  He  used  his  trust 
fund,  his  i  i  ition,  his 
social  connect  ind  the 

mother  <  es)  to 


bring  George  Balanchine  to  America, 
co-found  the  School  of  American  Ballet 
and  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  and  help 
establish  Lincoln  Center,  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Dance  Collec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
The  list  goes  on. 

His  public  philanthropies  are  not 
just  well  recorded;  they're  the  main 
chapter  of  American  cultural  history  in 
this  century.  Yet  there  is  a  side  of  him 
that  is  noted  mainly  in  affectionate  gos- 


sip. Hardly  anyone  knows  about  the 
stained-glass  artist  whose  entire  career 
consisted  of  a  yearly  commission  from 
Kirstein,  the  Harlem  church  that  he  re- 
furbished and  maintained,  the  penniless 
writers  who  received  much-needed  rent 
checks  from  him.  or  the  people  whose 
projects  he  deemed  hopeless  but  sup- 
ported anyway. 

I  knew  him  by  sight  long  before  I 
knew  who  he  was.  I  began  attending 
New  York  City  Ballet  performances  in 
the  mid-1960s,  shortly  after  the  compa- 
ny moved  to  the  New  York  State  The- 
ater at  Lincoln  Center.  My  music  stu- 
dent's allowance  permitted  me  to  buy 
tickets  only  at  the  very  top  of  the 
house— standing  room  in  the  fifth  ring, 
for  75  cents.  I  soon  learned,  however, 
that  two  of  the  best  seats  (A116  and  l 
A 117,  on  the  aisle,  front  row  of  the 
first  ring)  were  always  open.  So  by  the 
time  the  lights  had  dimmed  for  the  sec- 
ond ballet,  I'd  slip  in  and  watch  Su- 
zanne Farrell  in  luxury.  I  wasn't  the 
only  one  who  upgraded  to  first  class: 
there  was  a  tall  man  in  a  black  suit, . 
with  close-cropped  hair  and  a  perma- 
nent scowl,  who  also  came  to  the  first 
ring  to  find  a  seat  after  the  house  had  I 
darkened.  But  since  I  was  already  in  i 
the  best  one,  he'd  sit  quietly  on  the 
steps  beside  my  chair. 

Later  that  season  I  saw  him  at  the  bar 
during  an  intermission  and  pointed  him 
out  to  a  friend,  who  explained,  "That's- 
Lincoln  Kirstein!"  Those  seats  were  per- 
petually reserved  for  him.  And  though 
he  never  asked  me  to  move,  I  never  sat 
there  again.  And  I  certainly  didn't  bring 
it  up  when  I  finally  met  him  some  20 1 
years  later  and  he  invited  me  to  his 
house  on  19th  Street.  "Come  on  in  and 
let's  drink  a  few  bottles  of  wine,"  he 
said.  And  we  did.  He  showed  me  many 
of  his  paintings  and  sculptures,  then  took, 
me  upstairs,  where  he  had  converted  a 
large  room  into  a  studio  for  a  young 
painter  he'd  taken  under  his  wing.  "Do 
you  know  what  a  portrait  is?"  he 
growled.  Without  waiting  for  me  to  think 
of  an  answer,  he  replied,  "It's  a  painting 
in  which  there's  something  wrong  with 
the  mouth." 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  hallway  to 
leave,  he  told  me  that  he  had  outlived 
all  his  family.  Then  he  said,  "Now  I 
have  more  money  than  I  could  spend  in 
three  lifetimes.  It's  wonderful.  I  wish 
everyone  could  be  rich."  □ 
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Robert  Vesco  in  1974, 
in  Costa  Rica;  the 
Vescos'  last  home  in 
Cuba,  in  suburban 
Havana;  Fidel  Castro, 
Vesco's  protector 
for  13  years,  at  the 
United  Nations  in 
New  York  in  1995. 


VESCO'S  LAST  GAMBLE 

Outlaw  financier  Robert  Vesco  spent  nearly  25  years 

on  the  run,  becoming  Americas  most  infamous  fugitive. 

In  a  final  twist  of  fate,  his  arrest  last  May  was  not 

by  the  F.B.I,  but  by  agents  of  his  longtime  host,  Fidel  Castro, 

and  the  Vesco  family  is  finally  breaking  its  silence 

BY  ANN  LOUISE  BARDACH 


T 

he  end  for  Robert  Vesco,  .Anieri- 
I   ca's  most  notorious  fugitive,  came 
I    not  from  an  F.B.I,  swat  team  am- 
I   bushing  him  in  a  cafe,  or  through 
I   an  extradition  request  arranged  by 
I   the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  or  at 
the  hands  of  a  kidnapper  or  an  as- 
I   sassin  retained  by  one  of  his  embit- 
I   tered  creditors,  but  by  order  of  his 
I   accommodating  host  of  13  years, 
I   the  Cuban  government.  Shortly  af- 
ter noon  on  May  31   last  year,  Vesco 
peered  out  of  his  living-room  window  in 
the  Havana  suburb  of  Atabey— just  a 
le's  throw  from  the  residential  com- 
pound of  Fidel  Castro-  and  saw  four 
ne      cars  parked  in  front.  In  a 
if  seconds,    16   men.,   some   in 
green  uniforms,  spilled  out  of  the 
d    headed    foi    the    house, 
their  shirt  pocket  'Mitten 


minint,  the  acronym  of  the  much-feared 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Vesco  shud- 
dered. A  savvy  gambler  who  had  deftly 
eluded  the  tentacles  of  every  conceiv- 
able snare  to  capture  him  for  23  years, 
Vesco  knew  that  something  was  wrong- 
terribly  wrong. 

Sprinting  upstairs,  he  burst  into  the 
room  of  Donald  Nixon,  Richard  Nixon's 
nephew,  his  longtime  friend  and  business 
associate  and  houseguest  of  three  years. 
"He  really  looked  worried.  He  said,  'Just 
stay  up  here,""  recalls  Nixon,  who  as- 
sumed that  Vesco  was  about  to  have  a 
business  meeting  with  high-level  Cuban  of- 
ficials. "All  the  meetings  he  ever  had  with 
government  people,  he  would  have  me 
stay  upstairs,  because  he  kept  me  out  of 


that  loop.'1  But  Nixon  quickly  discerned 
that  something  far  more  serious  was  up. 
Vesco  handed  him  a  piece  of  paper  and 
said  darkly,  "If  they  take  me  away,  call 
these  numbers."  Then  he  disappeared 
downstairs.  Nixon  glanced  at  the  sheet  of 
paper  and  saw  the  phone  numbers  of 
Ramon  Castro,  Fidel's  older  brother,  who 
is  affectionately  known  as  Mongo  and 
who  was  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  the 
Vesco  family's.  There  were  also  numbers 
for  Antonio  Fraga  Castro,  Fidel's  nephew, 
the  director  of  Labiofam,  one  of  Cuba's 
internationally  esteemed  biotechnology  fa- 
cilities, where  Nixon  and  Vesco  were  de- 
veloping an  alleged  wonder  drug  called 
TX;  Gloria  Castro,  then  president  of 
Labiofam,  who  is  not  related;  and  Vesco's 
oldest  son,  Dan. 

Five  minutes  later  there  was  a  knock 
on  Nixon's  door.  It  was  a  colonel  whom 
Nixon  had  seen  with  Vesco  on  several 
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occasions.  "Mr.  Nixon,  please  come 
downstairs,"  the  colonel  instructed  him. 
politely  but  as  if  they  had  never  met. 
Downstairs,  Nixon  saw  Vesco  hovering 
by  the  desk  in  the  office.  "They've  got 
Bob  standing  there— everybody's  sur- 
rounding him— and  I  come  around  and 
pass  him.  Bob  doesn't  say  anything.  Not 
a  word.  He  looks  totally  stunned."  The 
only  other  person  present  was  Lydia  Al- 
fonso, Vesco's  42-year-old  mistress  and 
colleague.  Vesco  did  not  speak  to  the  of- 
ficers or  struggle,  says  Nixon.  "I  said, 
'What  the  hell  is  going  on?'  They  said 
they're  taking  Tom  away."  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Cuba,  Vesco  had  rechristened 
himself  Tom  Adams,  and  even  close 
friends  and  family  referred  to  him  as 
Tom.  "Then  they  sat  me  down  and  said. 
'You're  going  to  the  BioCaribe  [hotel]. 
You  are  going  to  take  your 
clothes—nothing  else.  We 
want  you  to  be  our  guest, 
and  we're  going  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  Is  that 
O.K.?'"  Nixon  nodded.  He 
knew  it  was  not  a  question. 
Word  of  Vesco's  arrest 
leaked  out  slowly.  Not  until 
mid-June  did  the  govern- 
ment announce  to  the  for- 
eign press  that  Vesco  had 
been  charged  with  "sus- 
picion of  being 
a  provocateur" 
and— the  ultimate 
bombshell— with 
being  "an  agent 
for  foreign  special 
services."  The  news 
staggered  every- 
one, including  the 
U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, the  C.I. A., 
and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency.  Ru- 
mors spread  with  a  volcanic  fury,  no- 
tably one  that  the  Cubans  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  Vesco  to  their  northern 
nemesis,  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a 
deal,  until  Fidel  Castro  put  the  kibosh 
on  all  speculation  by  announcing  that 
Cuba  would  never  consider  turning  over 
Vesco  to  his  longtime  enemy,  deriding 
such  an  action  as  "immoral." 


maverick  James  Bond  fashion,  could 
have  been  doing  favors  for  his  enemy  as 
a  double  agent?  The  official  had  evident- 
ly been  thinking  along  the  same  lines. 
"We  contacted  the  C.I.A.  and  said,  'Is  it 
possible  he's  an  agent?'  and  the  C.I.A. 
said,  'No,  he's  not.'  But  when  I  worked 
in  Guatemala,  I'd  routinely  ask  the 
C.I.A.  for  information  and  they  would  al- 


Prominently  placed  at  the  annual 

Alfred  E.  Smith  dinner  in  New  York  in  1968, 

from  left,  Archbishop  Terence  Cooke, 

Robert  Vesco,  Smith-foundation 

vice  president  Charles  H.  Silver  (at  lectern), 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  former 

postmaster  general  James  A.  Farley,  and 

President-Elect  Richard  Nixon.  Inset, 

Donald  Nixon,  Richard  Nixon's  nephew  and 

Vesco's  business  associate,  in  1995. 
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ways  tell  me  that 
the  person  was  not  an 
agent  .  .  .  and  I'd  find  out  later  that  they 
were."  As  for  Vesco,  he  said,  "He  would 
sell  his  grandmother,  so  it  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  to  learn  that  other  intelligence 
agencies  had  hooked  up  with  him."  As 
for  any  deal  for  Vesco,  when  I  suggested 
that  the  only  exchange  Castro  would  con- 
sider for  giving  up  a  prize  such  as  Vesco 
would  be  the  lifting  of  the  U.S.  embargo, 
he  snapped,  "That's  a  deal  we're  not  pre- 
pared to  make." 

Some  Washington  insiders  speculate 
that  many  Republicans  would  just  as 
soon  never  see  Vesco  again  on  Ameri- 
1     .  soil.  After  all,  he  was  indicted  in 


1973  for  making  an  illegal  cash  contri- 
bution of  $250,000  to  Richard  Nixon's 
1972  election  campaign,  which  means 
that  top  Republican  officials  illegally 
collected  it.  In  political  circles,  Vesco 
was  long  known  as  Nixon's  bagman, 
and  some  believe  the  amount  was  dou- 
ble or  triple  what  was  reported,  and  ear- 
marked to  finance  the  Watergate 
plumbers.  Moreover,  such  Republican 
strongmen  as  former  attorney  general 
John  Mitchell  and  campaign  officials 
Maurice  Stans  and  Harry  Sears  met 
their  political  deaths  partly  because  of 
their  ties  with  Vesco.  Clearly,  Washing- 
ton Republicans  do  not  want  to  revisit 
the  biggest  scandal  in  their  party's  histo- 
ry, which  Vesco's  return  would  guaran- 
tee—especially in  an  election  year. 
"Those  people  are  so  afraid  of  him  com- 
ing back,"  says  Dan  Vesco, 
"they  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  him." 

Few  American  outlaws 
have  inspired  as  much 
mythmaking  as  Robert 
Vesco,  who,  according  to 
a  1972  civil  complaint 
brought  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission, 
stole  $224  million  from  his 
Swiss-based  mutual  fund, 
Investors  Overseas  Services 
(I.O.S.)— the  equivalent  of 
$800  million  today.  For 
two  decades,  Vesco 
outwitted  and  humili- 
ated a  multitude  of 
pursuers— first  slip- 
ping into  the  Ba- 
hamas in  1970, 
settling  in  Costa 
Rica  from  1973  to 
1978,  then  darting: 
back  to  the  Bahamas. 
As  the  world  closed  ranks 
against  him,  he  found  unlikely 
sanctuary  in  Nicaragua  as  the  guest 
of  the  Sandinistas  before  turning  his 
back  forever  on  his  country  by  fleeing: 
to  Cuba.  One  State  Department  official, 
who  likens  Vesco  to  Nathan  Detroit  in 
Guys  and  Dolls  "running  the  oldest 
floating  crap  game,"  says,  "The  last 
time  we  had  anything  to  do  with  Vesco 
was  when  we  arrested  some  guy  named 
James  Feeney  on  bank  fraud  in  the 
Caribbean  in  1980.  [Feeney's  conviction 
was  later  overturned.]  He  said,  'You 
can't  do  that.  I  tried  to  kidnap  Robert 
Vesco  for  you  guys  and  almost  pulled  it 
off  It  turned  out  he  was  right.  There 
was  a  caper  to  bring  Vesco  into  some 
fraud  deal  through  Canada,  but  Vesco 
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got  suspicious  and  sent  a  phony  Vesco 
in  his  place,  who  was  kidnapped  and 
seized  by  federal  agents." 

James  Wilkens,  a  boat  mechanic  and 
petty  criminal,  claimed  that  in  1976  he 
was  hired  by  Robert  Fiske  Jr.— then 
U.S.  attorney  in  New  York  and  recently 
a  special  prosecutor  in  the  Whitewater 
investigation— to  assassinate  Vesco.  (In 
1976,  Fiske  called  the  charge  "preposter- 
ous.") After  he  was  apprehended  near 
Vesco's  home  in  Costa  Rica,  the  two 
men  became  friendly,  according  to  both 
Wilkens  and  the  Vesco  family.  By  the 
late  80s,  however,  Vesco's  outlaw  shine 
had  begun  to  tarnish.  In  1989  a  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  grand  jury  charged 
him  with  drug  trafficking  in  an  indict- 
ment which  alleged  that  Vesco  had 
served  as  a  middleman  for  Colombian 
drug  king  Carlos  Lehder  in  securing 
permission  to  fly  planes  carrying  co- 
caine through  Cuban  airspace.  "He  had 
been  a  folk  hero.  Hey,  he  ripped  off  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  and  got 
away  with  it,"  says  Dan  Vesco.  "Now 
he  was  branded  a  bad-news  drug  dealer. 
It  was  a  disaster." 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent  myth  was 
that  Vesco  was  living  like  a  Saudi  prince 
in  Cuba,  zipping  between  his  beachfront 
Havana  mansions  and  his  island  get- 
aways when  he  wasn't  aboard  his  yachts 
or  his  jet.  True,  he  lived  a  life  of  luxury 
for  two  decades,  but  for  the  last  three 
years  Vesco  has  been  scraping  to  make 
ends  meet.  "He  told  me  that  he  was 
broke,  that  he  could  barely  pay  his  rent 
[about  $5,000  a  month],"  says  Donald 
Nixon.  Another  source  says  that  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  Vesco  owed  the  Cuban 
government  $50,000.  Vesco  told  Nixon 
that  he  had  had  funds  in  a  Russian  bank 
with  a  branch  in  London,  but  that  when 
Moscow's  support  for  Cuba  capsized  in 
1990  his  account  disappeared. 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  I  paid  the  first  of 
several  surprise  visits  to  the  Vesco 
house,  described  as  a  "beachfront  villa" 
in  The  New  York  Times,  and  was  taken 
aback  by  its  ordinariness.  While  it  was 
in  one  of  Havana's  better  neighbor- 
hoods, it  would  be  considered  common- 
place in  any  upper-middle-class  Ameri- 
can suburb.  A  simple,  white,  shingled 
two-story  house,  it  was  several  miles 
from  the  beach  and  ringed  by  a  distinct- 
ly unglamorous  chain-link  fence.  In  the 
driveway  were  two  cars,  an  old  Russian 
Lada  tl  :sco  drove  and  a  1985  silver 
Civic  used  by  his  .  '  i,  be- 
he  left  the  island  thi  igo  to 

iling  mother -ii-  Flori- 

•  the  first  floor  wei  lestly 


furnished  living  room  and  an  office.  Up- 
stairs were  three  bedrooms.  A  few  fami- 
ly photos  were  the  only  homey  touches. 

Shortly  after  Vesco's  arrest,  I  spoke 
with  his  son  Dan.  We  had  previous- 
ly talked  several  times  about  my  in- 
terviewing his  father  and  the  family, 
but  until  Vesco  landed  in 
Cuba's  most  dreaded 
detention  center,  not 
a  single  member 
of  his  family 
had  ever  bro- 
ken ranks  and 
talked  about  him 
to  a  journalist. 
I  met  with  Dan 
and  his  youngest 
brother,  Patrick, 
who  is  20,  in 
Dallas  in  Octo- 
ber. Dan,  42, 
is  an  affable  fel- 
low with  a  deep, 
infectious  laugh.  He 
is  a  self-made  million 
aire,  a  fact  that  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  enforcement  agencies 
and  his  father's  creditors,  who  assume 
that  he  has  either  sheltered  or  had  ac- 
cess to  his  father's  money.  Dan  dismiss- 
es the  charges.  After  beating  back  sev- 
eral lawsuits,  Dan  changed  his  name  to 
Dan  Williams  in  1987  to  discourage 
such  curiosity  and  did  not  revert  to 
Vesco  until  1992.  Nevertheless,  he  ad- 
mits that  his  father's  wealth  did  give 
him  and  his  siblings  a  head  start.  "My 
father  had  set  up  trust  funds  for  all  the 
kids,"  he  said.  "Each  of  us  got  about 
$250,000."  But  Dan  says  his  money 
soon  went  up  in  smoke.  "I  went  into 
the  safe-deposit-box  business  when  I 
was  living  in  Florida.  It  was  about  the 
time  they  dropped  the  drug  charges  on 
Dad.  My  name  became  poison.  My 
wife  and  kids  left  me.  I  was  piss-poor." 
In  the  early  70s  he  made  and  lost  an- 
other fortune.  His  current  wealth  comes 
from  investments  in  fitness  clubs  and 
furniture  manufacturing. 

"Danny  has  all  the  charm  his  father 
doesn't  have,"  says  one  family  friend. 
"They're  like  180  degrees  apart.  Dan  is 
brilliant,  maybe  a  hundred  times  more 
so  than  his  father."  Though  Dan  is  now 
his  father's  staunchest  champion,  lobby- 
ing both  the  U.S.  and  Cuban  govern- 
ments on  his  behalf,  their  relationship 
has  never  been  easy.  "My  father  is  a  dif- 
ficult man,"  Dan  says.  "He's  very  ambi- 
tious, a  workaholic  and  a  perfectionist— 
you  could  say  a  control  freak  who  has 


Vesco  handed 
Donald  Nixon  a  piece 
of  paper  and  said 
darkly,  "If  they  take 
me  away,  call        1 
these  numbers." 


to  do  things  a  certain  way."  On  June  23, 
Dan  received  a  fax  from  his  father  via 
his  Cuban  lawyer:  "Dan,  my  health  is 
O.K.  for  the  moment."  He  also  said, 
"You  are  now  the  head  of  the  family." 

A  student  at  Lehigh  University  when 
his  father  fled  the  country,  Dan  always 
hoped  that  Vesco  would  resolve  his 
legal  problems  and  return  to  the 
States.    From    1982   to    1987, 
Dan  angrily  severed  all  con- 
tact with  his  father  over 
his  decision  to  defect 
to  Cuba.  "Dad  and 
I  butted  heads  on 
a  number  of  occa- 
sions," says  Dan. 
"In  general  terms, 
we  have  butted  heads 
on  all  this  bullshit  for 
20  years.  I  had  been  an 
advocate  of  settling  this 
deal  and  making  life  nor- 
mal. That  didn't  mean  that  I 
didn't  support  him,  but  I  dis- 
agreed with  his  decisions." 
Indeed,  until  now  no  one  has 
ever  really  understood  why  Robert 
Vesco  chose  to  abandon  his  country  and 
become  its  most  wanted  fugitive. 

Robert  Lee  Vesco  was  born  in  Detroit 
in  1935  to  an  Italian-American  fa- 
ther who  worked  on  an  auto-assem- 
bly line  and  a  mother  of  Yugoslav  ex- 
traction—both F.D.R.  Democrats.  Ac- 
cording to  Dan,  Vesco  also  frequently 
"butted  heads"  with  his  father,  Donald 
Vesco,  who  died  in  1984.  Vesco's  moth- 
er. Barbara,  82,  tells  me  in  her  living 
room  in  Orlando,  Florida,  that  "Bob 
was  always  a  real  go-getter.  He  had 
goals."  She  contrasts  his  worldly  ambi- 
tions with  those  of  his  older  sister,  who 
became  a  psychologist.  "He's  got  a  tem- 
per," Barbara  says,  then  adds,  "I'll  just 
say  he's  hardheaded."  At  17  he  dropped 
out  of  high  school  and  married  his 
neighborhood  sweetheart,  Patricia  Mel- 
zer,  who  came  from  a  fiercely  conserva- 
tive Republican  family.  Vesco,  who 
started  out  as  a  draftsman,  was  later 
hired  as  a  junior  engineer  at  an  alu- 
minum company,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  24  was  a  shareholder  in  another 
aluminum  company. 

A  pioneer  Wall  Street  raider,  Vesco 
accumulated  his  fortune  by  buying  and 
selling  cash-strapped  companies.  A  mil- 
lionaire at  31,  he  moved  his  family  of 
four  children  to  a  54-acre  estate  in 
Boonton,  New  Jersey,  replete  with  ten- 
nis courts,  a  pool,  a  stable,  and  a  heli- 
pad. A  passionate  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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(Continued  from  page  80)  convert  to 
Republican  politics  and  Richard  Nixon, 
he  shrewdly  retained  Harry  Sears,  a 
Republican  state  senator,  as  his  lawyer 
and  soon  secured  a  lofty  niche  as  a 
backstage  party  power  broker. 
Sears  would  become  a  key  figure 
in  creep,  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign committee.  Vesco  also  met 
Maurice  Stans,  Nixon's  finance 
chief,  and  John  Mitchell,  Nixon's 
campaign  manager  and  later  his  at- 


"  Vesco  would  sell  his  grandmother/ 
so  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  intelligence  agencies  had 
hooked  up  with  him." 


Bernie  Cornfeld.  "They  wanted  it  in 
cash,  and  that  was  that,"  says  Dan.  (A 
curious  footnote  to  the  scandal,  accord- 
ing to  Patricia  Vesco,  was  that  when 
creep  was  forced  to  return  the  money. 


Guards  protect  Vesco's  home 

in  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  1973. 

Top,  Vesco's  $1.4  million  yacht,  The  Patricia, 

which  U.S.  authorities  confiscated 

and  moved  to  Florida  in  1974,  and  which 

Vesco  stole  back  in  1975. 


torney  general.  The  Vesco  family  were 
V.I. P.  guests  at  both  of  Nixon's  inau- 
gural balls. 

Though  most  Vesco-watchers  believe 
that  he  sealed  his  fate  when  he  fled 
from  S.E.C.  and  civil  charges  in  1972, 
Vesco  himself  saw  things  quite  differ- 
ently. According  to  Dan,  his  father  be- 
lieved he  had  entered  into  a  deal  with 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  Republican 
Party  and  was  simply  fulfilling  his  part 
of  the  bargain.  Vesco,  says  Dan,  admit- 
ted making  a  $250,000  donation  to 
Richard  Nixon's  creep  fund,  but  he 
denies  that  it  was  meant  to  squelch  the 
S.E.C.  investigation  into  him  and 
I.O.S.,  which  Vesco  had  seized  from 
its  founder,  the  flamboyant  financier 


"the  check  bounced" 
and  had  to  be  reis- 
sued.) Vesco's  sub- 
sequent flight  to 
Nassau,  according 
to  his  son,  was  as 
much  to  protect 
Nixon  as  himself. 
"I  was  actually  in  the 
room  with  him  in  our 
home  in  Costa  Rica  when  he  re- 
ceived the  phone  call  that  the  ver- 
dict had  come  in  not  guilty  against 
Mitchell  and  Stans.  And  he  made  the 
comment  to  me  that  they  should 
consider  the  fact  that  he  did  not  go 
up  there  and  testify  as  another  con- 
tribution to  the  Republicans,"  says 
Dan.  It  was  his  father's  under- 
standing that  Gerald  Ford's  first 
order  of  business,  when  he  became 
president  in  1974,  would  be  to 
pardon  Nixon  and  his  second  would  be 
to  pardon  Vesco.  But  as  the  Watergate 
scandal  deepened,  a  Vesco  pardon  be- 
came unthinkable.  "He  felt  he  had 
walked  the  distance  for  the  president 
and  the  Republican  Party,"  says  Dan. 
"So  he  made  the  decision  not  to  come 
back.  He  felt  he  had  delivered  on  his 
end  of  the  bargain  and  was  betrayed  by 
the  U.S."  (Former  president  Ford  de- 
nies considering  a  pardon  for  Vesco.) 

In  1972,  Robert  Vesco  found  the  best 
friend  he  would  ever  know  in  Jose 
"Don  Pepe"  Figueres,  then  president 
of  Costa  Rica.  Their  relationship  was 
solidified  by  a  $2.1  million  investment 
Vesco  made  in  one  of  Figueres's  com- 
panies. For  the  next  six  years,  Figueres 
snubbed  all  extradition  requests  for  his 
tycoon  guest  and  even  passed  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Vesco  Law  which 
guaranteed  that  Costa  Rica  would  not 
extradite  him.  Vesco  bought  an  estate 
in  San  Jose's  most  affluent  suburb,  a 
ranch,  and  a  dairy  farm.  He  kept  his 


137-foot  yacht,  The  Patricia,  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  his  Boeing  707  in  Panama, 
where  he  conducted  some  of  his  busi- 
ness. Manuel  Noriega,  then  head  of 
Panama's  military  investigations,  be- 
came a  friend,  and  when  the 
Justice  Department  confiscat- 
ed Vesco's  jet  and  his  yacht, 
he  turned  to  his  Panamanian 
pals  to  help  get  the  boat  back. 
In  1975,  Vesco  dispatched  a 
"limousine  with  Panamanian 
flags,"  according  to  Dan,  to 
the  South  Florida  marina 
where  Tlte  Patricia  was  guard- 
ed by  Pinkerton  detectives. 
"They  showed  these  official  papers  in 
Spanish  to  the  Pinkertons  who  were 
guarding  it,  and  they  tried  to  call  some- 
body, but  it  was  Sunday  night  and  the 
judge  was  out  of  town— as  planned," 
says  Dan.  "So  they  pulled  out  to  sea." 
For  years  the  yacht  scam  filled  Vesco 
with  glee.  In  the  early  80s,  when  he 
met  with  a  court-approved  negotiator 
in  the  Bahamas  to  try  to  settle  some  of 
his  financial  problems,  he  was  asked 
which  boats  in  the  marina  were  his. 
"What  difference  does  it  make?"  he 
asked.  "You  can't  hold  on  to  them. 
I'm  going  to  take  them  back  anyway." 
On  July  22,  1972,  President  Figueres 
personally  petitioned  President  Nixon 
to  intervene  in  the  S.E.C. 's  complaint 
against  Vesco.  "I  am  concerned  that 
any  adverse  publicity  emanating  from 
the  S.E.C.  against  Mr.  Vesco  might 
jeopardize  the  development  of  my 
country.  My  son  Marti  [whose  brother 
is  currently  president  of  Costa  Rica]  re- 
cently met  with  your  brother  Edward 
[Donald  Nixon's  uncle],  in  New  York 
through  Mr.  Vesco  .  .  .  and  we  have  ex- 
tended to  him  an  invitation  to  visit  our 
country."  When  the  world  locked  arms 
against  Robert  Vesco,  Figueres  ap- 
proached Fidel  Castro  on  his  behalf. 
Things  got  dicey  in  1978,  when  one  of 
Figueres's  successors  won  office  on  an 
anti-Vesco  campaign.  Soon  the  Vesco 
Law  was  revoked,  forcing  the  fugitive 
back  to  Nassau.  Consequently,  when 
Dan  married  his  Costa  Rican  sweet- 
heart, he  had  to  have  two  weddings, 
one  in  Costa  Rica,  where  "Don  Pepe 
stood  in  for  my  father,"  and  another  in 
the  Bahamas. 

In  1982,  when  a  crony  of  Figueres's 
named  Luis  Alberto  Monge  took 
power,  Dan  was  hopeful  that  his  fa- 
ther could  return  to  Costa  Rica.  By 
then  even  the  Bahamas  had  shut  Vesco 
out,  forcing  him  and  Pat  to  seek  sanc- 
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tuary  in  Antigua  briefly  and  then  in 
Nicaragua  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
arrangement  was  negotiated  by  Figueres 
with  the  Sandinista  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, Tomas  Borge,  who  Vesco  said 
"was  honoring  the  revolutionary  con- 
cept that  the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my 
friend."  When  Vesco  had  been  in  An- 
tigua, Dan  masterminded  his  escape. 
"With  U.S.  agents  closing  in  on  him. 
Dad  was  forced  to  flee  Antigua  on  a 
private  boat,  which  dropped  him  off 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Saint  Martin. 
After  swimming  the  last  50  yards  to 
shore,  he  left  the  island  wearing  a  pi- 
lot's uniform  in  a  plane  which  was  reg- 
ularly chartered  by  the  president  of 
Mexico  and  bore  the  presidential  seal. 
From  Miami,  where  I  had  been  living, 
I  arranged  for  that  aircraft  to  be  wait- 
ing for  him." 

To  achieve  his  father's  return  to  Cos- 
ta Rica— on  the  basis  that  Vesco  had  a 
Costa  Rican-born  son,  Patrick— Dan 
immersed  himself  in  intense  political 
finagling,  but  in  vain.  Just  three  days 
after  Monge  took  power,  Vesco  showed 
up  at  the  San  Jose  airport.  His  prema- 
ture arrival  embarrassed  and  infuriated 
the  new  president,  who  reacted  by  for- 
bidding Vesco  even  to  leave  the  airport. 
"Why  not  wait  until  the  guy  puts  his 
toothbrush  in  the  presidential  palace?" 
says  Dan  incredulously.  "On  one  level, 
it  was  an  ego  thing,  but  in  Dad's  mind 
it  was  a  chess  move— a  message  not 
really  for  Costa  Rica  but  for  the  U.S.' 
Previously,  Vesco  had  sneaked  back 
into  Costa  Rica  through  the  crafti- 
ness of  Figueres,  "who  sent  two 
planes  to  pick  up  Dad  in  Ma- 
nagua and  fly  back  to  Costa 
Rica."  One  served  as  a  decoy;  the 
other  headed  for  Figueres's  hacien- 
da, where  Vesco  hid  out  until  he  re- 
turned to  Managua. 

"But  that's  not  what  pissed  me  off," 
says  Dan.  "I'll  tell  you  what  did.  I 
met  with  five  or  six  ministers,  then 
took  this  plane  out  of  the  country  to  a 
private  landing  strip  in  the  woods  used 
by  the  Sandinistas.  Basically,  he  took 
the  position  that  I  wasn't  doing 
enough  for  him.  He  came  down  pretty 
hard  on  me,  and  then  he  announces 
that  he's  going  to  Havana!  And  I  said. 
'Give  me  a  break!  I'm  living  in  Mi- 
ami, and  you're  gonna  live  in  Cuba! 
Don't  we  have  enough  problems?' 
And  I  said.  'Fuck  you,  these  are  not 
my  problems.'" 

1  look  five  years  for  Dan  to  calm 
down,  and  then  it  was  he.  not  his  fa- 
ther, who  initiated  a  reconciliatu      in 


1987.  When  I  ask  him  if  his  father  ever 
admitted  to  mistakes,  he  says,  "I'll  tell 
you  the  one  time  he  told  me  he  made  a 
mistake.  When  he  took  over  I.O.S., 
Meshulam  Riklis  [the  international  ty- 
coon and  an  I.O.S.  shareholder]  and 
my  father  had  dinner  in  London,  and 
Riklis  offered  to  buy  Dad  out  and  take 
I.O.S.  from  him  at  like  a  $10  million 
profit,  and  Dad  said  no.  Ten  years  later 
he  said,  T  made  a  mistake.  I  should 
have  sold  it.' " 

Patricia  Vesco  has  a  short  bob  of 
gray  hair,  pale  skin,  a  smattering  of 
freckles,  and  sharp  blue  eyes  shield- 
ed by  tortoiseshell  glasses.  Though  she 
was  once  a  Goldwater  Republican,  her 
years  in  Cuba  transformed  her.  She  says 
she  returned  to  the  States  three  years 
ago  to  care  for  her  mother-in-law,  mak- 
ing no  mention  of  the  obvious  fact  of 
her  husband's  subsequent  affair  with 
Lydia  Alfonso.  She  says,  "I  miss  Cuba. 
The  pace  is  so  quiet  and  easy.  From 
1982  to  1985.  Fidel  didn't  even  admit 
we  were  there."  When  Castro  did  admit 
that  he  was  harboring  Vesco,  he  de- 
nounced the  U.S.  for  persecuting  him, 
saying  that  Vesco  was  "hunted  like  a 
deer  through  the  world.  .  .  .  We  don't 
care  what  he  did  in  the  United  States. 
We're  not  interested  in 
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the  money  he 
has."  Pat  Vesco  says.  "We 
weren't  exactly  under  house  arrest,  but 
we  had  to  cool  it."  When  I  ask  her 
about  the  charges  that  her  husband 
worked  for  the  C.I. A.,  she  laughs.  "If 
he  was  working  for  the  C.I. A.,  then  I'm 
going  to  apply  for  back  pay  and  med- 
ical." I  learn  later  that  since  her  hus- 
band's arrest  she  has  been  without 
funds,  and  Dan  has  lent  her  money  to 
make  ends  meet.  She  says  that  the  best 
days  of  her  marriage  were  the  "early 
days,"  adding  quietly  that  "more  money 
didn't  make  it  better."  I  ask  her  if  it 
was  a  difficult  marriage.  She  hesitates, 
then  says  carefully,  "He  was  demand- 
ing. Maybe  that's  the  way  to  put  it." 


Donald  Nixon  met  Robert  Vesco  in 
1971  through  friends  of  his  father, 
Donald  senior,  a  business  executive. 
Donald  had  recently  come  back  from 
serving  a  year  and  a  half  in  Vietnam. 
Long  viewed  as  the  black  sheep  of  the 
Nixon  clan,  he  was  continually  cau- 
tioned not  to  do  anything  that  could 
embarrass  his  uncle  the  president.  "A  lot 
of  people  suggested  that  I  leave  the 
United  States,"  he  says  with  a  trace  of' 
resentment.  "Another  election  was  com- 
ing up,  and  I  was  doing  things  that  I'd 
rather  not  discuss." 

Even  today,  at  50,  Nixon  has  the  de- 
meanor of  a  hyperactive  teenager,  and  J 
Pat  Vesco  refers  affectionately  to  the 
Nixon-Vesco  relationship  as  "25  years 
of  baby-sitting."  Vesco  shrewdly  saw  the 
value  of  having  a  Nixon  on  his  payroll, 
and  offered  him  a  job  at  I.O.S.  "I  made 
introductions,"  says  Nixon.  "I  opened 
doors  for  him."  A  Canadian  company 
operating  out  of  Switzerland,  I.O.S.  at  I 
its  peak  in  1969  managed  almost  $3  bil- 
lion, much  of  it  "black  money,"  mean- 
ing illegal  funds.  Dan  Vesco  says  his  fa- 
ther told  him,  "The  weirdest  was  an  i 
Egyptian  general  who  smuggled  his  cash 
out   by   surgically   implanting   it   in   a 
camel."  Vesco  also  told  his  son  that  i 
I.O.S.'s    largest    investors   was 
with    $150    million    in  i 
mutual-fund     pool.     (A 
C.I.A.  spokesperson  says, 
"We  do  not  comment 
on  such  allegations.")  I 
Many    ordinary    mid- 
dle-class  Americans, . 
including  G.I.'s,  also 
invested  in  the  fund. 
For     young     Nixon, 
the    relationship    with 
Vesco  was  heady.  "He's  a  i 
genius,"  Nixon  says.  "He's  al- 
ways  hands-on,   total   control   of 
everything."   On  the   downside,   he 
says,  "he  pushes  the  limit— goes  to  the 
max    always.     We    worked    until    we 
dropped.  It  was  the  craziest,  meanest, 
most  wonderful  time  of  his  career." 

When  Vesco  fled  the  country,  Nixon 
went  with  him,  to  the  dismay  of  his  fam- 
ily. "I  lived  with  him  in  Costa  Rica  for  a 
couple  of  years,  from  1972  on."  But  be- 
fore Vesco  chose  the  "untraveled  road," 
to  Managua  and  later  to  Cuba,  Nixon, 
with  his  wife,  Helene,  and  their  son,  re- 
turned home  to  California.  For  14  years, 
he  says,  he  and  Vesco  went  separate 
ways.  Then,  in  1985,  Helene  was  stricken 
with  breast  cancer.  Following  a  mastec- 
tomy and  chemotherapy,  she  was  afflict- 
ed with  crippling  arthritis  and  given  five 
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years  to  live.  In  1989,  Nixon  was  intro- 
duced to  a  local  doctor  who  had  devel- 
oped a  drug  later  called  Trioxidal,  or 
TX,  derived  from  the  citronella  plant, 
which  Nixon  claimed  cured  cancer.  Soon 
after  Helene  began  taking  a  daily  dose, 
Nixon  says,  her  arthritis  disappeared, 
and  she  has  remained  cancer-free  ever 
since.  Nixon  decided  to  go  into  business 
with  the  doctor  to  market  the  drug,  but 
after  three  years  of  resistance  from  what 
he  calls  "the  cancer  monopoly'*  he  gave 
up  hope  for  any  clinical  trials  in  the 
States.  In  late  1992  he  contact- 
ed his  old  pal  Vesco  and  sug- 
gested a  partnership. 

According  to  Robert  Vesco's 
family  and  friends,  the  rapa- 
cious corporate  raider  found 
a  previously  unknown  degree  of 
contentment  in  Fidel  Castro's  is- 
land fiefdom.  Nixon  recalls  telling 
Vesco,  "  'My  God,  you're  stuck  in 
Cuba.'  And  he  said,  'I've  got  every- 
thing I  want.'  For  him  Cuba  was  a 
wonderful  place."  For  the  first  time 
in  his  fugitivehood  he  felt  safe  from 
warrants  and  kidnappers.  An  empty 
lot  across  the  street  from  his  house  in 
Atabey  was  in  fact  a  lookout  for  his  24- 
hour  security  detail.  "Dad  didn't  get  in 
the  car  and  go  for  lettuce  at  the  store 
without  them  being  behind  him,"  recalls 
Dan.  As  the  years  passed  unevent- 
fully, the  security  detail  was  reduced 
and  the  surveillance  cameras  Vesco  had 
had  installed  were  turned  off  intermit- 
tently. According  to  Patrick  Vesco,  the 
house  was  burglarized  on  five  occasions 
by  local  kids. 

In  the  high-flying  days  of  I.O.S., 
Vesco  had  made  a  name  for  himself  with 
the  ladies  of  the  night.  The  English  call 
girl  Norma  Levy,  whose  association  with 
two  Conservative  Cabinet  ministers  pre- 
cipitated their  resignations  in  1973,  writes 
about  Vesco  in  her  memoir,  /,  Norma: 


Sometimes  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  us 
would  go  round  [to  his  hotel  suite].  We 
would  arrive  there  at  around  eight  .  .  .  and 
stay  until  the  late  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. He  used  to  live  it  up  like  no  one  else 
I  have  ever  met.  .  .  .  There  would  be  about 
a  dozen  bottles  of  Dom  Perignon  on  side 
tables  round  the  room,  an  enormous  silver 
bowl  of  the  finest  Iranian  caviar.  .  .  .  With 
him  would  be  a  collection  of  international 
bankers,  mostly  South  American,  but 
some  Swiss  and  a  few  Americans.  In  the 

k  of  it  all,  rathe,  I  e  ringmaster 

of  a  circus,  was  the  ebullient  figure  of 

himself....    He    would    give    us 

$1,000  each  if  we  stayed  untii  midnight 

i  ;iother  $300  if  we  had  to    (  tv  later. 


At  Dan  Vesco's  wedding  in 
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left,  Bill  and  Diane  Adrian 
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Lou  and  Doc  Melzer 

(Pat's  brother).  Below,  Vesco, 

Pat,  and  the  children  in 

Switzerland  in  1970,  shortly 

before  he  took  over  i.O.S. 


Vesco  quickly  dis- 
cerned that  such  ostentatious 
displays  of  wealth  were  to  be  eschewed 
in  Cuba,  and  he  made  the  transition 
without  complaint.  He  took  to  wearing 
a  short-sleeved  guayabera,  the  tradition- 
al Cuban  shirt,  over  jeans  with  Top- 
Siders.  However,  Cuba's  rich  cultural 
and  art  worlds  held  no  interest  for 
Vesco,  whose  tastes  and  hobbies  re- 
mained decidedly  blue-collar.  His  fa- 
vorite haunts  were  the  Diplomatic  Club, 
where  he  went  bowling,  and  the  Hem- 
ingway Marina  pizzeria.  A  virtual  teeto- 
taler, he  allowed  himself  a  two-packs-a- 
day  Kool  habit.  "He  loved  to  sail  and 
fish,  especially  night  fishing  in  Cayo 
Largo,"  says  Patrick. 

"What  he  probably  missed  most  about 
America,"  says  Patricia  Vesco,  "was  gam- 
bling in  Vegas."  Vesco  continued  doing 
in  Cuba  what  he  had  always  done:  wheel- 
ing and  dealing,  persuading  companies 
to  deliver  critically  needed  goods  to  the 
embargoed  country.  "He  got  involved  in 
pharmaceutical  products,  educational 
projects,  computers,"  says  Patrick,  "and 
he  bought  a  lot  of  agricultural  stuff." 

Vesco  has  clashed  at  one  time  or  an- 
other with  every  member  of  his  fam- 
ily except  Patrick,  the  youngest  of  his 
five  children.  "He  could  do  no  wrong," 
says  Nixon.  Born  in  Costa  Rica  in  1975, 
Patrick  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Cuba,  and  he  reveres  his  father.  "He's 


the  most  compassion- 
ate person  that  I've  ever  met,"  he  says 
emotionally.  "There  are  certain  princi- 
ples that  he  lives  by— like  you  don't  rat 
on  a  friend."  A  junior  at  a  college  in  the 
Southwest,  Patrick  was  scheduled  to  vis- 
it his  father  only  days  after  his  arrest. 
Though  chilled  by  recent  events,  Patrick 
still  speaks  of  his  adopted  country  with 
palpable  ardor.  "Castro  is  in  power  be- 
cause a  lot  of  people  like  him,  not  be- 
cause he  has  this  great  suppressive 
mechanism  on  his  people,"  he  says.  And 
like  a  true  Fidel ista,  he  rails  against  the 
U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba.  "Dad  liked  Fi- 
del a  lot,"  says  Patrick.  "He  said  he  was 
a  very  benevolent  guy." 

Before  moving  to  Havana,  Patrick 
lived  with  his  parents  in  Nicaragua  for 
roughly  a  year.  "It  was  unsafe  there.  A 
war  was  going  on,"  he  says.  "Once  a 
guy  came  in  and  shot  off  a  machine 
gun.  I  was  sitting  on  a  bed  in  the 
guesthouse,  and  the  bullets  went  that 
far  from  my  head."  Aside  from  the 
danger,  Vesco  was  concerned  about 
his  worsening  health,  notably  a  uri- 
nary-tract condition  which  requires 
monthly  hospital  visits  for  treatment. 
"My  father  had  lost  50  pounds,  and 
his  skin  was  a  strange  color,"  recalls 
Dan.  "He  was  going  to  die,"  says 
Patrick.  "He  needed  serious  health 
care."  Vesco  told  his  family  that  Cuba's 
superior  medical  system  was  a  key 
factor  in  his  decision. 

"Initially  I  hated  Cuba,  because  I 
had  heard  all  these  things  about  it," 
says  Patrick.  "Then  I  started  to  mingle 
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with  the  Cubans.  Every  Sunday,  every- 
''  body  in  the  neighborhood  would  play 
I  baseball,   and   my   father  would  play 
I  with  us.  Now  I  think  it's  a  great  coun- 
try." Unlike  his  father,  Patrick  became 
I  an   aficionado   of  Cuban   music   and 
{  films.   Known  as  Patrick  Adams,  he 
|  went   to   the   international    school   in 
|  Miramar  for  the  children  of  diplomats 
and  foreigners  and  told  his  friends  at 
first  that  he  was  Canadian. 

When  Patrick  was  10,  he  met  Fidel 
Castro  at  the  cimeq  hospital,  where  his 
father  had  taken  him  for  a  tonsillecto- 
my. "Fidel  saw  Tom  and  came  over 
and  shook  his  hand.  And  Tom  said, 
'This  is  my  son.'  Fidel  said,  'Ah,  un 
pequeno  Vesco.'  And  he  shook  my 
hand."  One  day  two  years  later,  Patrick 
came  home  and  found  Castro  talking 
with  his  father  in  the  living  room.  "Fi- 
del asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told 
him  I  was  playing  with  my  Cuban 
friends.  He  said,  'Baseball.  It's  a  great 
sport.'  Then  I  went  upstairs.  They  must 
have  talked  for  an  hour  after  that.  I 
know  Dad  had  at  least  one  meet- 
ing with  Raul  [Fidel  Cas- 
tro's brother,  head  of 
the  Cuban  military] 
about  the  security 
that  was  around  the 
house,  and  several 
meetings  with  Fidel. 
He  said  that  Raul 
was  the  stricter  of  the 
two  brothers,  the  more 
militaristic."  About  Mongo, 
the  older  brother,  who  is  the  most 
popular  Castro  and  who  drives  a  trac- 
tor around  Havana  in  his  coveralls, 
Patrick  says,  "Dad  said  that  Mongo 
was  more  of  a  farmer  and  that  he  relat- 
ed more  to  him.  We  would  go  to  Mon- 
go's  house  and  drink  rum."  Patrick 
says  his  father  acted  as  a  counselor  to 
Fidel.  In  fact,  Vesco  told  his  son  that  it 
was  at  his  urging  that  the  Cubans  be- 
gan loosening  up  economic  controls 
and  legalized  the  dollar. 

Vesco's  relationship  with  Cuba  is  a 
long  one.  In  1977,  five  years  before  his 
move  there,  he  engineered  one  of  his 
splashiest  backdoor  deals  via  Cuba 
when  he  attempted  to  arrange  deliv- 
ery of  a  fleet  of  eight  military  cargo 
planes  to  Libyan  strongman  Muammar 
Qaddafi.  The  planes,  which  had  been 
paid  for,  were  subsequently  embargoed 
by  the  Ford  and  Carter  administrations 
in  retaliation  for  Libyan  support  of  ter- 
rorism. Vesco  flew  from  Costa  Rica  to 
Havana  to  Tripoli  via  Moscow  to  bro- 
ker the  transaction.  The  deal  prompted 


a  1980  congressional  probe  which  in- 
vestigated allegations  that  Vesco  and 
the  Libyans  had  planned  to  offer  a  $15 
million  bribe  to  Carter-administration 
officials,  in  addition  to  a  $220,000  pay- 
ment to  Billy  Carter,  the  president's 
brother.  Dan  Vesco  claims  his  father 
did  the  deal  solo. 

Sandwiched  between  Dan  and  Patrick 
are  three  other  Vesco  children:  Tony, 
38,  a  disturbed  young  man  who  now 
lives  in  a  midwestern  halfway  house; 
Bobby  junior,  31,  divorced  with  young 
children,  who  lives  in  South  Florida, 
where  he  works  as  a  security  guard;  and 
Dawn,  35,  the  only  daughter. 

Dawn  Vesco  lives  in  a  Virginia  sub- 
urb, where  she  holds  down  two  jobs, 
takes  courses,  and  looks  after  her  16- 
year-old  son,  Robert  Lee  Vesco,  who  is 
called  R.L.  Dawn,  who  has  had  her 
own  share  of  troubles— she  is  an  unwed 
mother  and  has  had  a  cocaine-and- 
alcohol  problem  which 
once  led  to  her  ar- 
rest in  Dal- 


Alfonso  knew  her 

paramour  only  as  Tom  Adams.  One  day 

he  told  her  he  was  Robert  Vesco. 

"I  said, 'Who's  Robert  Vesco?7" 


las— describes  the  Vescos  as  "just  an- 
other dysfunctional  American  family," 
adding,  "but  most  of  our  problems 
have  stemmed  from  my  father's  deci- 
sions. We  were  just  dragged  along." 

From  1982  to  1989,  Dawn  lived 
with  her  parents  in  Cuba,  and  contin- 
ued to  visit  them  regularly  through 
1992.  She  is  bilingual  and  often  trans- 
lated for  her  father,  who  never  learned 
to  speak  fluent  Spanish.  In  the  mid- 
80s,  Dawn  made  friends  with  a  fellow 
American  who  introduced  himself  as 
Robert  Hunter.  "We  were  drinking 
buddies,"  she  says.  "He  told  me  he 
was  involved  in  Abscam,"  the  Wash- 
ington bribery  scandal  that  torpedoed 
the  careers  of  several  U.S.  congress- 
men. One  day  in  1992,  Dawn  says,  "he 
told  me  to  my  face,  'They're  gonna 
bring  down  your  father.  They're  going 
to  round  up  all  the  foreigners  and  ar- 
rest us  all.  They're  going  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  U.S.  and  trade  us  and 
hope  it  opens  things  up.'"  Dawn  as- 


sumed this  was  drunken  banter  until 
she  returned  to  the  States  and  saw  a 
photo  in  a  newspaper  story  about 
Frank  Terpil,  56,  the  former  C.I.A. 
agent  turned  soldiei  of  fortune,  who 
was  high  on  America's  most-wanted 
list  for  selling  weapons  and  explosives 
to  the  Libyans  in  the  late  1970s.  "I  re- 
alized, Oh,  my  God,  it's  him,"  says 
Dawn.  "Robert  Hunter  is  Frank  Ter- 
pil." Terpil  was  reportedly  placed  un- 
der house  arrest  in  1995,  less  than 
three  months  after  Vesco.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  illicit  dealings  with  foreign 
businessmen.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  Terpil  and  Vesco  are  only 
the  cream  of  the  fugitive  crop  living  in 
Cuba;  77  fugitives  from  U.S.  justice 
live  there,  including  three  former  Black 
Nationalists. 

Though  Cuba  lags  in  virtually  every 
segment  of  its  economy,  it  is  in- 
ternationally respected  for  its  pio- 
neering work  in  biotechnology.  Know- 
ing Cuba's  capability,  Vesco  recognized 
that  Donald  Nixon  held  a  potential 
golden  goose  in  his  hands.  With  his 
legendary  zeal,  according  to  Nixon, 
Vesco  began  lobbying  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment to  develop  TX  at  Labiofam, 
one  of  the  country's  premier  bio- 
technology facilities. 
When  Nixon  arrived,  he  found  his 
friend  considerably  changed.  Nixon 
says  he  was  shocked  at  the  degree  of 
Vesco's  irritability  and  unpredictability, 
and  found  him  prone  to  rash  decisions 
and  temper  tantrums.  "I'll  just  say  life 
with  Bob  was  difficult,"  says  Nixon. 
Nevertheless,  Vesco  was  still  a  world- 
class  networker  and  single-mindedly 
committed  to  launching  TX.  "His  goal 
was  to  put  this  to  bed,  go  down  to 
Cayo  Largo  A.S.A.P.,  have  a  fax  ma- 
chine and  portable  phone,  and  kick 
back  on  the  beach,"  says  Nixon.  "This 
was  going  to  be  his  last  hurrah." 

One  of  his  most  enthusiastic  boost- 
ers, according  to  Donald  Nixon,  was 
Ramon  Castro,  Fidel's  farmer  brother. 
"Me  and  Bob  went  over  to  talk  to 
Ramon,"  says  Nixon.  "Ramon's  pet  pig 
had  a  foot  infection  and  it  would  have 
died.  They  put  it  on  there,  and  the  stuff 
got  rid  of  the  infection  immediately. 
And  the  whole  family  started  using  it." 
Introductions  were  soon  made  to  Fraga 
Castro  and  Gloria  Castro,  who  jointly 
ran  Labiofam.  Though  Nixon  had  initi- 
ated the  project,  Vesco  made  it  clear 
that  he  alone  would  be  in  charge.  "I 
knew  only  what  he  wanted  me  to 
know,"  says  Nixon.  Even  when  Mongo 
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Castro's  wife  would  invite  Nixon  to 
dinner,  Vesco  would  forbid  his  going. 

About  the  same  time  that  Vesco  be- 
came consumed  with  producing 
TX,  he  formed  his  attachment  to 
Lydia  Alfonso.  In  October  1995,  I 
dropped  in  at  the  home  of  Alfonso  in 
Playa,  on  the  outskirts  of  Havana.  The 
cramped  three -room  apartment  she 
shares  with  her  12-year-old  son  has  fur- 
nishings of  a  quality  rarely  seen  in  the 
homes  of  ordinary  Cubans.  And  the  ex- 
pensive jewelry  she  wears— three  gold 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  numerous 
rings— is  notable  in  a  country  where  a 
simple  watch  is  unaffordable  for  many. 
A  woman  of  physical  and  emotional 
heft,  Alfonso  sports  long,  red-lacquered 
nails.  Her  mossy  black  hair  reaches  her 
shoulders,  and  her  eyes  are  blue-green. 
Wearing  snug  jeans  and  a  V-necked 
white  eyelet  blouse,  she  looked  striking 
but  not  beautiful.  Her  most  salient 
quality  is  her  fearlessness.  Not  only  did 
she  welcome  me  into  her  home,  she 
spoke  with  unusual  candor  about  her 
life  with  Vesco,  at  a  time  when  the 


mere  men- 
tion of  his 
name  was 
met  with  a 
chilly  silence. 

The  day  after 
his    father's    ar- 
rest, Patrick  Vesco, 
who  was  finishing  spring  se- 
er,   called    his   best    friend    in 
Cuba.  "His  mom  answerec  the  phone 
dd,  "Even  if  my  son  >peak 

-  he  wouldn't."  i   .■■  i  iend 

id  baseball  with. 


"The  following  day  he  was  interrogated 
by  counterintelligence."  When  I  visited 
a  member  of  Vesco's  household  staff, 
his  face  was  etched  with  worry.  Like 
many  who  had  had  extensive  dealings 
with  Vesco,  he  had  been  subjected  to 
nearly  a  month  of  grillings  at  the  Villa 
Marista  prison  in  the  run-down  Ha- 
vana neighborhood  of  Vibora.  The 
questioning  sessions  sometimes  lasted 
12  hours.  At  one  point,  he  locked  eyes 
with  me  and  whispered,  "To  mention 
Vesco  at  this  moment  is  really  danger- 
ous. If  they  ask  me,  I  will  need  to  tell 
them  that  you  came  here  and  asked 
questions." 

The  first  time  Alfonso  spoke  with  me, 
she  had  recently  been  released  from 
Villa  Marista.  According  to  a  family 
source,  she  had  been  arrested  after  she 
met  with  Vesco's  personal  lawyer,  who 
had  flown  from  Rome— Vesco  had  re- 
nounced his  U.S.  citizenship  and  taken 
Italian  citizenship— in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  his  client.  Cuban  authorities  re- 
fused his  request,  allowing  him  contact 
only  with  Vesco's  Cuban  lawyer.  When 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  she  was 
detained  for  14  days  in  Villa 
Marista.  Alfonso  quietly  correct- 
ed me:  "Eighteen  days  .  .  .  but  it 
felt  like  longer." 

Villa  Marista,  which  was  once 
a  Catholic  school,  is  known  on 
the  streets  of  Havana  as  "the 
pressure  cooker."  Though  Cuba 
boasts    that    it    never    employs 
physical   torture,   psychological 
torment     is     not     uncommon. 
When   I  asked  Alfonso  to  de- 
scribe her  stay,  she  said,  "It  was 
very  bad."   She   shared  a  cell 
with  a  woman  she  described  as 
"crazy,"   and  was   allowed 
no  reading  material  or 
exercise.    She    was 
interrogated 
daily  by  two 
minint    offi- 
cials. "There 
was  nothing 
to   do   but 
think,"  she 
said,    "and 
thinking 
makes  it  worse." 
I  asked  Alfonso 
if  she  could  elabo- 
rate   on    the    charges 
against  Vesco.  "The  pro- 
cess is  secret,"  she  said  grim- 
ly.  "so  no  one  knows." 

Donald  Nixon's  experience  was  con- 
siderably less  grueling  than  Alfonso's. 


'1  said  to  Dad,  Tm  living 
in  Miami,  and  you're  gonna 
live  in  Cuba!  Don't  we 
have  enough  problems?7" 


Installed  in  the  BioCaribe  hotel,  he  was 
questioned  on  and  off  for  a  month,  dur- 
ing which  he  says  he  lost  27  pounds. 
Sometimes  he  was  questioned  at  Villa 
Marista.  "They  took  me  there  at  night 
and  said,  'This  is  like  Langley  [C.I. A. 
headquarters].  You  know  Langley.'  And 
I  said,  'No,  I  don't  know  Langley.'  . 
The  whole  place  is  counterintelligence." 
Inside,  he  saw  Vesco's  staff,  tremulously 
waiting  to  be  summoned.  Nixon's  inter- 
rogation was  conducted  by  Major  Fran- 
cisco Diaz.  Diaz  began  their  sessions, 
Nixon  recalls,  by  saying  they  knew  that 
he  was  C.I.A.  and  that  "the  [TX]  project 
is  C.I.A.  and  I'm  laundering  money  inn 
the  international  drug  cartels.  They  said : 
I  was  trafficking  drugs.  I  said,  'You're 
out  of  your  mind.'  They  said,  'Fine, 
you're  not  telling  the  truth,  and  if  you 
don't,  you're  going  to  go  to  jail.' 

"They  said  they  had  informed  Bob 
that  the  project  was  stopped  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1994,  that  Labiofam  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  the  minister  didn't  know  about! 
it.  Well,  if  they  didn't  know  about  it,  how* 
come  I  have  a  contract  signed  by  Fragai 
Castro,  Gloria  Castro,  and  Ramon  Cas- 
tro?" Diaz  finally  put  a  prepared  state- 
ment in  front  of  Nixon  to  sign.  "It  was- 
totally  negative  and  would  put  Bob  in  aa 
terrible  light.  I  said,  'I  won't  sign  this.' 
We  made  five  changes.  The  last  change, , 
they  said,  'If  you  don't  sign  this,  you  are; 
not  leaving.'  I  said,  'Where  do  I  sign?'" 
Nixon  stressed  his  need  to  rejoin  his  fam- 
ily. Asked  what  was  so  urgent,  Nixonn 
told  them,  "My  son's  going  to  be  Bar .; 
Mitzvahed."  Cuban  intelligence  certainly 
knew  that  the  Nixon  family  is  not  Jewish, 
but  they  didn't  know  that  Donald  had! 
married  a  Jew  and  converted.   In  the.: 
States,  meanwhile,  Nixon's  wife,  Helene, 
was  frantically  working  the  Nixon  power 
network.  "She  got  hold  of  Christopher 
Cox  [congressman  from  California's  Or- 
ange County]  and  also  Bob  Dole,"  says  I 
Nixon.  The  only  reason  he  got  out,  he<\ 
thinks,  is  because  his  name  is  Nixon.  "If 
I  was  Joe  Schmo,  I'd  be  there  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  with  Vesco." 

Unbeknownst  to  Vesco,  his  stock  had 
been  nose-diving  a  full  year  before 
his  arrest.  One  Cuban  official  who 
defected  to  the  U.S.  says  he  was  told  at 
the  time  that  Vesco  was  persona  non 
grata.  "A  friend  in  minint  told  me  that 
when  he  mentioned  to  his  boss  that  he  ; 
was  planning  on  stopping  by  the  Vesco  j 
house  he  was  firmly  told  not  to  visit.  1 
The  word  was  that  Vesco  was  in  trouble  | 
for  corrupting  lower-level  officials." 


w 
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Howard  Safin  a  former  federal  pros- 
ecutor, takes  some  credit  for  tarnishing 
Vesco's  image  in  Cuba,  according  to  a 
brief  story  in  The  New  Yorker  last  July. 
Claiming  to  have  masterminded  the 
heist  of  an  armored  car  in  London, 
Safir  solicited  Vesco's  help  in  fencing 
some  gold  bars.  Vesco  arranged  to 
meet  Safir  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands, where  Safir  intended  to  have  him 
arrested.  At  the  last  moment,  however, 
Vesco's  friend  Tony  de  la  Guardia,  a 
high-profile  Cuban  colonel,  kept  Vesco 
from  going.  A  second  scam  also  nearly 
culminated  in  Vesco's  capture 
when  Vesco  rendezvoused  in 
Managua  with  Safir's  front. 
Minutes  before  he  was  to 
board  a  private  jet,  Vesco  was 
once  again  restrained  by  a  sus- 
picious de  la  Guardia.  In  the 
end,  Safir  was  able  to  inveigle 
Vesco  into  yet  another  scam,  a  dum- 
my corporation  that  Safir  promised 
would  deliver  communications  hard- 
ware to  Cuba.  Vesco  got  the  Cubans  to 
advance  a  million  dollars,  for  which 
they  got  nothing  in  return. 

Even  Patrick  noticed  a  shift  concern- 
ing his  father.  By  December  1994,  two 
new  officers  had  been  assigned  to 
Vesco's  security  detail.  "In  my  opinion, 
they  were  counterintelligence,"  says 
Patrick.  "They  weren't  nice  guys."  De- 
termined as  he  was  to  pull  off  the  TX 
project,  however,  Vesco  refused  to  see 
the  writing  on  the  wall. 

Nixon  insisted  to  his  interrogators 
that  the  TX  program  was  totally  above- 
board.  "We  were  approached  by  heavy 
drug  money  from  wherever,  old  Nazi 
money  from  Brazil,  to  invest  in  our 
project,"  he  says.  "I  am  anti  all  that 
stuff.  So  is  Bob.  ...  It  goes  against 
everything  I  know  about  him."  Still,  it  is 
interesting  that  Vesco  was  approached 
by  such  people  in  the  first  place. 
Though  his  family  vehemently  deny  the 
drug  charges,  it  is  indisputable  that 
Vesco  rubbed  shoulders  with  some  of 
the  biggest  names  in  the  drug  pantheon. 
Aside  from  Noriega  and  de  la  Guardia, 
Dawn  says  her  father  knew  drug  czar 
Carlos  Lehder. 

According  to  Dawn,  "My  father  and 
Don  Pepe  [Figueres]  were  involved  with 
guns.  I  remember  the  two  of  them  wait- 
ing in  a  field  for  a  shipment  of  guns. 
And  Don  Pepe  also  got  guns  for  the 
Cubans.  He  fronted  for  them  That's 
how,  I  think,  my  father  met  Tony  de  la 
Guardia.  And  that's  how  Carlos  ',ehder 
came  in  the  picture— because  he  sold 
as  well  as  drugs." 


Vesco  was  seen  in  the  Bahamas  with 
Lehder  on  several  occasions.  In  the  ear- 
ly 1980s,  Larry  Greenberger,  identified 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion as  Lehder's  chief  of  operations,  and 
his  Miami  lawyer  flew  "in  the  dead  of 
night  in  a  Sabreliner  to  Norman's  Cay," 
says  writer  Steve  Wick,  who  chronicled 
the  career  of  Greenberger  (who  was 
murdered  in  1988).  "They  were  met  by 
Carlos's   private   army 


Vesco's  flight  to  Nassau 
in  the  early  1970s,  according  to  his 
son  Dan,  was  as  much  to  protect 

Richard  Nixon  as  himself. 


and  driven  to 
Carlos's  house,  where 
Carlos  introduced  them  to 
Vesco.  The  lawyer  was  stunned  and 
kept  saying,  'This  is  Robert  Vesco!' 
And  Larry  told  him,  'Yeah,  he's  a  friend 
of  Carlos.  They're  partners.'  Lehder  told 
Greenberger.  'Mr.  Vesco  is  helping  us 
out.'  Presumably  in  cocaine,  because 
that's  what  Carlos  did." 

One  State  Department  official  says 
that  Vesco's  name  popped  up  in  Sena- 
tor John  Kerry's  hearings  on  narcotics 
in  the  late  80s.  "A  couple  of  Colom- 
bian pilots  testified  about  a  drug  corri- 
dor over  Cuba."  Lehder,  after  his  cap- 
ture in  1987,  testified  that  Vesco  had 
been  one  of  his  partners  in  drug  traf- 
ficking in  the  Bahamas. 

Toward  the  end  of  Nixon's  question- 
ing, Diaz  asked  him  what  he  knew 
about  Tony  de  la  Guardia,  the  Cuban 
colonel  who  had  helped  arrange  Vesco's 
entry  into  Cuba.  The  charismatic  de  la 
Guardia  and  Arnaldo  Ochoa,  a  hero  of 
the  revolution  and  a  top  general,  were 
executed  along  with  two  others  in  the 
wake  of  the  famous  1989  televised  drug 
trials,  which  shook  Cuban  society  to  the 
bone  and  purged  the  army  of  reformers. 
Six  other  officers  were  imprisoned. 
Nixon  insisted  that  he  had  never  met  de 
la  Guardia  and  knew  nothing.  He  didn't 
mention  that  Vesco  had  told  him  a  very 
interesting  version  of  de  la  Guardia's 
demise.  "Tom  indicated  to  me  that  he 
was  the  one  who  had  put  the  finger  on 
Tony.  That  de  la  Guardia  had  allowed 


drug  flights  and  that  Fidel  heard  about 
it  and  told  him  to  never,  ever  do  that 
again.  Then  Tony  did  do  it  again,  and 
got  taken  away." 

According  to  Nixon,  Vesco's  split 
from  de  la  Guardia  was  rooted  in  a  per- 
sonal vendetta.  Vesco's  son  Tony  has 
been  plagued  since  his  teens  with 
emotional  troubles,  perhaps  related  to 
drugs,  according  to  one  family  mem- 
ber, although  Pat  Vesco  believes  he 
may  be  schizophrenic.  After 
Tony  had  several  violent 
episodes,  Dan  Vesco 
flew  to  Havana  and 
brought  him  back 
to  the  States  for 
treatment.  For  the 
last  five  years,  Tony 
Vesco  has  lived  in 
the  Midwest  at  a 
halfway  house.  For 
years  Robert  Vesco  at- 
tributed his  son's  problems 
to  outside  influences  such  as 
drugs  and  certain  people,  notably 
Tony  de  la  Guardia.  Vesco  told  Nixon 
that  de  la  Guardia  had  stolen  his  64- 
foot  yacht  while  young  Tony  was 
aboard  it  and,  according  to  Nixon's  ac- 
count, "it  caused  Tony  to  go  off  the 
deep  end,  and  he'd  never  forgiven  de  la 
Guardia  or  his  family  for  doing  what 
they  did.  And  he  had  gone  down  and 
put  the  finger  on  him." 

Dawn  vividly  recalls  the  de  la 
Guardia  scandal,  the  Cuban  equivalent 
of  Watergate.  "My  dad  was  involved  in 
bringing  Tony  down.  I  know  that  for  a 
fact,"  she  says.  "In  1988,  Tony  moved 
him  out  of  the  house  in  the  marina  and 
put  him  under  house  arrest  without  au- 
thority and  seized  my  father's  yacht. 
Tony  was  using  it  for  his  own  personal 
benefit,  but  one  of  the  security  officers 
who  didn't  trust  Tony  believed  my  fa- 
ther. He  spent  three  months  with  my 
dad  in  hotel  rooms  and  protocol  houses 
with  Madalon  [Vesco's  personal  trans- 
lator]. And  that  information  is  what 
took  Tony  away.  My  father  was  upset 
because  he  felt  he  was  being  used  by 
Tony,  who  said  the  word  had  come 
from  high  up.  He  lied.  .  .  .  My  father 
was  giving  Tony  what  he  thought  was 
owed  him." 

Tony  de  la  Guardia's  32-year-old 
daughter,  Ileana,  however,  told  me  a 
very  different  version  last  year. 
"When  Fidel  gave  Vesco  protection,  he 
asked  my  father  to  be  the  officer  in 
charge  and  to  prepare  his  homes  in  the 
Hemingway  Marina  and  Cayo  Largo, 
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which  had  a  communications 
system,  radios,  and  a  big  mari- 
na. Vesco  was  involved  with 
drugs,  and  this  is  where  all  the 
drugs  were  conducted  from. 
My  father  soon  came  to  believe 
that  Vesco  was  bad  for  Cuba. 
Part  of  Vesco's  deal  was  to 
bring  in  equipment  from  the 
U.S.  for  the  Cuban  sugar  indus- 
try. In  one  of  these  operations, 
he  embezzled  $1  million  from 
the  Cubans."  Vesco  blamed  the  losses  on 
F.B.I,  interdiction,  but  Ileana  says  her  fa- 
ther believed  that  he  was  swindling  the 
Cubans.  "My  father  had  big  differences 
with  the  Cuban  government  because  he 
saw  that  Vesco  wanted  everything  for 
himself.  He  thought  Vesco  was  a  bandit 
and  the  Cubans  had  to  beware."  Anoth- 
er source  close  to  the  de  la  Guardia  fam- 
ily recalled  that  Vesco  "was  thrown  in 
jail  for  a  short  time  in  1988,"  suspected 
of  pocketing  Cuba's  share  of  a  $7  mil- 
lion tobacco  deal  with  Mexico.  (Dan 
Vesco  denies  this  allegation.)  Ileana  goes 
even  further,  admitting  that  her  father 
was  involved  with  drugs,  but  with  the 
government's  approval.  "Vesco  can  at- 
test that  Fidel  and  other  top  officials  ap- 
proved the  drug  traffic,"  she  says. 
"Vesco  did  not  do  this  on  his  own." 

Before  the  Vesco-de  la  Guardia  split, 
the  two  families  had  enjoyed  a  close  re- 
lationship. Their  children  recall  cruises 
together  on  the  Vesco  yacht.  "I  liked 
Tony,"  says  Pat  Vesco.  "He  was  a  very 
good  painter.  He  was  a  good-looking 
guy,  but  his  twin  brother,  Patricio  [a 
brigadier  general,  who  was  tried  with  his 
brother  and  who  is  now  serving  a  30- 
year  prison  sentence],  was  even  better- 
looking.  Tony  was  then  the  head  of 
cimex,  the  government's  business  corpo- 
ration, and  was  responsible  for  our 
schedule,  and  we  had  to  do  what  cimex 
told  us  to  do."  According  to  Patrick, 
"Tony  was  like  our  first  friend  when  we 
arrived  there.  He  introduced  us  to 
everybody."  As  for  the  de  la  Guardia 
trial,  Pat  Vesco  says  she  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  either  brother  was  dealing 
in  drugs,  because  "if  they  were,  some  of 
it  would  get  in  the  country,  and  there 
sure  as  hell  aren't  any  drugs  in  Cuba." 

One  former  government  official  insists 
that  Vesco's  relationship  with  Cuba  was 
always  an  ambivalent  one.  "Fidel  never 
liked  Vesco,"  he  says.  "He  used  him  to 
help  circumvent  the  embargo  and  in 
ing  foreign  markets,  but  he  was  al- 
ii spicious."  Given  the  recent  del- 
foreign  and  American  investors 
to  do  business  with  Cuba,  Vesco's 


Clockwise  from  top:  Raul  Castro, 
Fidel's  brother,  head  of  the  Cuban  military; 

Jose  Figueres,  former  president  of 
Costa  Rica  and  protector  of  Robert  Vesco, 

in  1980;  Carlos  Lehder,  international 

drug  trafficker  with  whom  Vesco  allegedly 

had  dealings,  in  1988. 


value  as  a  middleman  was  severely  di- 
minished. Last  October,  Fidel  Castro 
hosted  a  reception  for  45  American  ex- 
ecutives at  the  Palacio  de  la  Revolution. 
With  Jose  Marti  airport  filled  with  the 
private  jets  of  American  tycoons,  Castro 
has  little  need  today  of  Robert  Vesco. 

About  a  month  after  Vesco's  arrest, 
Alfonso  wangled  a  15-minute  visit 
with  her  lover.  He  had  lost  45 
pounds.  Alfonso  says  that  Vesco  has 
three  medical  problems— his  chronic  uri- 
nary-blockage condition,  a  heart  condi- 
tion, and  neck  and  back  problems. 
Though  she  bravely  speaks  of  her  fears, 
she  carefully  sidesteps  criticism  of  the 
government,  the  jail,  her  interrogators, 
even  prison  food.  "If  she  complains,"  a 
friend  explains,  "there  will  be  more 
trouble  for  her." 

Recently,  Alfonso  has  been  allowed 
Mie-hour  visits  with  Vesco.  "Sometimes 
we  talk  in  the  prison,  sometimes  in  the 
garden,"  she  says.  "Permitted  to  hold 
hands  and  even  kiss  but  allowed  only 
rial   and   family  discussions."   Al- 


though Vesco  has 

indicated   to   Dan 

that  he  anticipates 

being  tried  soon, 

no  date  has  been 

set. 

Alfonso  says 
she  met  Vesco 
at  the  cimeq 
hospital  in  early  1992, 
when  she  was  having  some  minor 
surgery  and  he  was  in  for  his  periodic 
urinary  procedure,  cimeq  is  a  govern- 
ment hospital  for  V.I.P.'s,  but  Alfonso 
declines  to  say  what  kind  of  job  she  had 
at  the  time.  I  learn  later  that  she  was  a 
top  official  at  Cubanacan,  one  of  Cuba's 
tourist  organizations,  and  a  high-ranking 
staff  member  at  the  Palacio  de  las  Con- 
ventions, which  facilitates  foreign 
trade.  She  proudly  remains  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  She  says  she  and 
Vesco  began  dating  in  mid-1992,  and 
soon  she  was  spending  most  of  her  time 
with  him. 

For  more  than  a  year  Alfonso  knew 
her  paramour  only  as  Tom  Adams.  One 
day  he  told  her  he  was  Robert  Vesco. 
"And  I  said,  'Who's  Robert  Vesco?'  I 
had  no  idea.  He  showed  me  some  books 
written  about  him,  but  I  never  read  them. 
I  love  him.  I  love  everything  about  him." 
In  January  1994,  Alfonso  began  working 
on  the  TX  project.  "Frequently  we 
worked  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
one  at  night,"  she  said.  While  she  speaks 
passionately  about  Vesco,  one  source 
says  the  relationship  was  as  much  about 
business  as  it  was  about  romance.  "Her 
name  was  on  all  the  bank  accounts," 
Nixon  says.  Another  source  says,  "She 
came  to  Nassau  and  picked  up  more 
than  $100,000  in  cash  to  take  back  to 
Cuba.  Boy,  she  has  guts— that  she  has. 
She  did  things  only  a  Cuban  with  her 
connections  could  do  for  him.  He  need- 
ed her." 

Donald  Nixon  says  Vesco's  relation- 
ships were  fueled  solely  by  need,  that  he 
had  no  friends  as  such.  "Where  are  all 
the  people  we  knew  all  those  years?"  asks 
Nixon.  "Where  are  they  now?  And  inter- 
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csting  how  the  whole  family  left."  It  is  cu- 
rious that  a  man  whose  cronies  once  in- 
cluded a  U.S.  president,  Latin -American 
leaders  such  as  Figueres,  Noriega,  Castro, 
and  the  leading  Sandinistas  had  no  one 
but  his  family  to  count  on  in  the  end. 
"He  was  a  loner,"  says  his  wife  ruefully. 

Moreover,  Vesco  was  inclined  to 
turn  wrathfully  on  those  he  felt  had  let 
him  down.  "Bob's  a  very  tough  busi- 
nessman. I'm  not  saying  ruthless,"  says 
Nixon,  "but  you  cross  him  and  there's 
no  second  chances."  Dawn's  account  of 
the  de  la  Guardia  affair  clearly  reveals 
that  Vesco  felt  that  a  pre-emptive  strike 
was  necessary  to  neutralize  Tony  de  la 
Guardia.  Ironically,  he  would  meet  his 
downfall  in  a  similar  contest  of  wills. 

In  late  1993  at  the  Cuban  Trade  Fair, 
Vesco  met  an  acquaintance  from  his 
Nassau  days,  Enrico  Garzaroli.  The 
Italian -born  Garzaroli  is  the  managing 
director  of  the  Graycliff  Hotel  in  Nas- 
sau and  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
goods  to  Cuba.  He  supplies  much  of  the 
non -Cuban  alcohol  on  the  island,  and 
brokered  a  deal  to  open  a  chain  of 
Benetton  stores  there.  Unable  to  travel 
off  the  island,  Vesco  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  partners  with  the  well- 
placed  Garzaroli,  who  also  agreed  to  try 
to  bring  in  investment  capital.  Nixon 
says  Vesco  boasted  that  his  new  Italian 
partner  was  "the  bagman  for  the  Vati- 
can Bank  .  .  .  and  that  Enrico  had  a 
known  relationship  with  the  C.I.A."- 
charges  denied  by  Garzaroli. 

I  spoke  with  Garzaroli,  who  splits 
his  time  between  Havana  and  Nassau, 
at    Graycliff    in    mid-November.    A 
beefy,  light-complexioned  man,  he 
sports  a  gold  Rolex  and  a  heavy 
silver  pendant  on  a  thick  gold 
chain  and  is  one  of  the  Bahamas' 
more  colorful  characters.  In  heav- 
ily   accented    English,    Garzaroli 
told  me  that  he  had  met  Vesco  only 
once  when  he  lived  in  Nassau,  but 
others  say  they  were  much  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Vesco,  who  lived  in  Nassau  from 
1970  to  1974  and  again  in  1980,  when 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Costa  Rica, 
found  a  patron  as  accommodating  as 
Jose  Figueres  in  Lynden  Pindling,  the 
Bahamian  prime  minister.  Pindling's 
name,  according  to  Ivan  Johnson,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Punch,  a  local  tabloid,  has 
come  up  "in  every  major  drug  trial  in 
the  last  20  years."  Johnson  says  Vesco 
secured  his  popularity  by  becoming  a 
business  associate  of  Garrett  "Tiger" 
Finlayson,    Pindling's   eminence   grise. 


"Vesco  took  over  Butlers  Bank  and 
gave  out  unsecured  loans  to  anyone  in 
the  government,"  says  Johnson.  "At  one 
point  he  paid  a  retainer  to  every  law 
firm  in  the  Bahamas.  He  tried  to  buy 
and  compromise  everyone." 

Garzaroli  said  that  Vesco  had  told 
him  "he  had  a  very  interesting  project 
that  was  supersecret  for  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment." Garzaroli  is  certain  that 
Vesco  was  broke,  because  Garzaroli  al- 
ways had  to  pick  up  their  meal  tabs. 
Nevertheless,  Vesco  succeeded  in  wow- 
ing Garzaroli  with  the  powers  of  TX. 
"He  showed  me  a  video,"  he  says,  "and 
he  brought  me  around.  He's  a  very  in- 
telligent, a  very  seducing  man." 

Sometimes,  he  says,  Vesco  was  ac- 
companied by  Lydia  Alfonso,  other 
times  by  Nixon,  but  usually  the  two  of 
them  discussed  business  alone,  though 
he  says  he  also  met  with  Dan  Vesco. 
Through  his  Nassau  accountant  Michael 
Hepburn,  who  happens  to  be  Tiger  Fin- 
layson's  half-brother.  Garzaroli  set  up 
two  companies,  Carinada,  to  distribute 
TX,  and  Rutenol  Chemicals,  to  manu- 
facture it.  "Vesco's  name  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  mentioned,"  Garzaroli  says. 
"He  was  the  man  behind  the  scenes." 

Garzaroli  claims  he  raised  about  $1 
million  for  the  project,  including 
$150,000  of  his  own  money  (Nixon 
says  the  total  figure  was  less  than 
$80,000),  and  got  sup- 
port from  unicef, 
the  United 


Vesco  rubbed  shoulders  with 

some  of  the  biggest  names  in 

the  drug  pantheon,  including  Noriega 

and  Carlos  Lehder. 


Nations,  the  Italian  government,  and 
President  Aristide  of  Haiti  before  dis- 
covering that  Vesco  was  operating 
without  clearance  from  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. (None  of  these  claims  can  be 
confirmed.)  "The  Cubans  knew  noth- 
ing. He  was  using  the  left  arm  against 
the  right  arm  ...  so  nobody  can  talk  to 
one  another,  so  nobody  can  find  out 
all  his  tricks.  He  was  so  broke  that  he 
didn't  give  a  shit,"  Garzaroli  claims. 


"This  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  col- 
lect fast  money  and  gain  extra  survival 
time.  This  project  was  going  to  bring 
him  back  a  big,  big  hero." 

Nixon  recalls  that  the  two  men 
fought  from  the  outset  for  control  of  the 
project.  "But  then  Enrico  started  going 
off  and  doing  things  without  permis- 
sion." According  to  Nixon,  in  February 
1994,  Garzaroli  "falsified"  a  Cuban  cer- 
tificate saying  that  clinical  trials  on  TX 
were  a  fait  accompli,  and  submitted  it  to 
the  Bahamian  government.  ("That's 
bullshit!"  Garzaroli  says  angrily,  pushing 
the  document  back  at  me.)  Vesco  de- 
manded that  Nixon  confront  his  part- 
ner. "First  he  said  he  hadn't  done  it. 
Then  he  admitted  it,"  says  Nixon.  "He 
said,  'O.K.,  I  give  up.'  He  told  Bob  that 
he  had  done  it."  Still,  Vesco  was  wary 
of  a  nasty  split,  which  might  scare  off 
the  Cubans  for  good. 

Garzaroli  says  that,  having  learned 
that  Vesco  was  operating  without  gov- 
ernment approval,  he  confronted  him. 
''  This  means  to  me  that  you  have  been 
lying  to  me  from  day  one,  that  you  are 
fucking  around  and  robbing  people. 
You  go  ahead  with  the  project  and  give 
me  back  my  money.  If  you  don't,  I'll 
go  to  the  proper  authorities.'  So  Vesco 
told  me,  'Keep  your  mouth  shut.  In 
five  years  we'll  give  you  back  your 
money.'"  Garzaroli  says  that  Vesco 
also  made  threats.  "Something  like, 
People  who  disagree  with  me  disap- 
pear. Vesco  was  writing  a  book  about 
his  life;  one  paragraph  said  his  enemies 
have  no  right  to  live.  He  showed 
Mike  Hepburn  that  book,  and 
[Hepburn]  told  me  about 
it.  [Hepburn  denies  con- 
veying any  threat  from 
Vesco.]  He  said  that  if  I 
talked  he  would  make 
sure  my  business  in  Cuba 
would  end  and  the  Cubans 
would  throw  me  out." 
Vesco  soon  gave  Gar- 
zaroli an  ultimatum,  says 
Nixon,  "which  of  course  came 
through  me.  Then  Bob  turned 
around  and  had  me  write  another  doc- 
ument, which  was  totally  untenable  and 
unnecessary.  And  we  fought  over  it 
continually."  The  second  agreement  de- 
manded that  Garzaroli  not  only  with- 
draw from  the  project  but  also  pay  a 
hefty  fee  just  for  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting out.  "It  was  too  hard,"  says  Nixon, 
"but  Tom  was  in  total  control,  and 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it.  I 
was  devastated." 

Nevertheless,  carrying  the  new  docu- 
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merit  and  wired  with  a  hidden  tape 
recorder  at  Vesco's  insistence,  Nixon 
met  with  Garzaroli  at  a  restaurant  in 
Miramar.  Garzaroli  says  he  knew  im- 
mediately that  something  fishy  was  up. 
'Then  he  brought  me  a  piece  of  paper 
to  discuss.  I  was  to  blame  for  every- 
thing. He  could  not  do 
the  project  because  of  my 
failure—this  paper  was 
very  well  prepared  by 
Vesco.  I  counterattacked 
and  said,  'I  don't  even 
want  to  discuss  it.  You 
are  a  fucking  son  of  a 
bitch.'  Nixon  was  crying 
and  said,  'Vesco  sent  me 
here.  Vesco  did  this.'  I 
said,  'Call  the  mother- 
fucker Vesco  and  tell  him 
to  come  here  himself 
And  when  I  found  out 
that  Donald  was  taping 
me,  I  crushed  the  tape 
and  the  tape  recorder 
with  my  foot.  And  I  said, 
'My  dear  fellow,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  talk  about  between 
me  and  him.'" 

Garzaroli  didn't  wait  long  to  exact  his 
revenge.  According  to  Nixon,  he 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Fidel  Castro, 
who  saw  to  it  that  Vesco  got  a  copy. 
Garzaroli  insists  that  he  actually  sent  a 
sheaf  of  incriminating  documents  to  an 
official  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
confident  that  a  copy  would  land  on 
Castro's  desk.  "I  gave  them  every  sin- 
gle piece  of  paper.  So  they  went  and  ar- 
rested him." 

Garzaroli  quickly  realized  that  Vesco 
had  been  doing  the  same  thing  to  him, 
passing  reports  to  the  Cubans  to  dis- 
credit him,  and  to  some  effect.  "From 
July  to  November,  an  enormous  [num- 
ber] of  Cuban  officials  came  to  check 
[my]  companies  for  customs,  for  'abor. 
They  come  down  to  shut  the  company 
down.  Very  fishy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
pass  all  these  things  very  successfully." 
Another  TX  source,  who  insists  on 
anonymity,  says,  "I  saw  it  coming  early 
on.  .  .  .  Tom  didn't  like  Enrico.  I 
warned  Tom  not  to  fight  with  Enrico 
and  Enrico  not  to  fight  with  Tom.  ...  I 
saw  they  would  both  be  hurt."  Vesco, 
he  says,  was  so  desperate  to  pull  off  the 
deal  that  "he  never  saw  it  coming." 
However,  it  appears  that  Vesco  had 
more  than  an  inkling.  A  source  within 
the  Italian  Embassy  in  Havana  says  that 
just  prior  to  his  arrest  "Vesco  sent  an 
emissary  to  the  embassy  several  times 


with  an  urgent  request  for  a  passport." 
Dan  Vesco  believes  that  Garzaroli 
did  far  more  than  inform  the  Cubans 
about  his  father's  business  dealings 
over  TX.  "I  am  fairly  certain  that  Enri- 
co told  them  that  Dad  was  a  C.I.A. 
agent  or  some  kind  of  American  opera- 


'1  think  Vesco  was  spying/' 

says  Enrico  Garzaroli. 
"He  may  be  a  CIA  agent.'7 


tive.  Enrico  was  the  mes- 
senger of  some  very  damaging  misin- 
formation. It  is  the  only  thing  that 
would  infuriate  Fidel  enough  to  arrest 
Dad.  And  Enrico  is  now  the  Cuban 
hero.  No  one  will  ever  convince  me 
that  all  this  is  about  some  crazy  deal 
over  a  citronella  plant."  Garzaroli  de- 
murs when  I  mention  the  espionage 
charges,  then  concedes  that  their  busi- 
ness dealings  "are  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  charge,"  adding,  "I  suspect  and  I 
think  he  was  spying.  He  may  be  a 
C.I.A.  agent." 

Curiously,  Nixon  says  that  his  inter- 
rogators told  him  that  "Enrico  was  a 
bad  person.  Then  why  would  Enrico 
still  be  [allowed  into  Cuba]?  None  of 
this  makes  any  sense."  However,  the 
TX  source  cautions,  "This  story  isn't 
over  yet.  When  [the  Cubans]  are  fin- 
ished with  Tom,  then  they're  going  to 
deal  with  Enrico.  One  must  be  cau- 
tious with  a  government  that  can 
change  the  rules  at  any  time.  They 
need  Enrico  now,  for  business  and  to 
testify  against  Vesco,  but  when  they're 
finished  with  Vesco,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  Enrico  will  be  next."  Indeed,  the 
Cubans  have  famously  long  memories. 
Those  in  the  government  who  were  out- 


raged that  Vesco  was  spared  in  the  de 
la  Guardia/Ochoa  purge  are  taking 
their  consolation  now. 

Shortly  after  Vesco  was  arrested,  he 
turned  down  a  consular  visit  from 
the  U.S.  Interests  Section,  which 
also  submitted  an  informal  extradition 
request  for  him.  "Dad  said  no  to 
them,"  says  Dan.  "He  really  didn't 
want  anything  to  do  with  his  enemy." 
Dan  says  that  although  he  would  like 
to  visit  his  father,  he's  fearful  of  being 
arrested.  Pat  Vesco  has  applied  for  a 
visa  from  Washington,  but  nine  months 
after  making  her  request  she  has  yet  to 
hear  any  word. 

As  for  the  TX  project,  Dan  Vesco 
has  hired  attorneys  to  assess  the  con- 
tracts that  were  drawn  up.  He  suspects 
that  Garzaroli,  having  eliminated  his 
father,    is    proceeding    with    the 
project.   (Garzaroli  denies  any 
further  interest  in  TX.) 

Barbara  Vesco,  Robert's 
mother,  remains  fervently  op- 
timistic. "I  liked  Fidel  and  I 
liked  the  Cuban  people.  I 
don't  think  that  Fidel  would  per- 
sonally do  him  wrong.  If  it  was 
drug-money  laundering  or  espionage, 
they  would  have  picked  him  up  a  long 
time  ago,"  she  says.  "I  really  can't  be- 
lieve that  Fidel  is  behind  this."  Hearing 
this,  Pat  Vesco  rolls  her  eyes  and  quips, 
"And  she  also  thinks  O.J.  is  innocent." 

The  searing  irony  is  that  had  Vesco 
stayed  in  the  States  and  faced  the 
S.E.C.  charges  he  might  well  have  beat- 
en them  or  at  least  secured  a  probation- 
ary sentence  on  a  plea  bargain.  At  the 
very  most,  he  would  have  done  a  cou- 
ple of  years  in  a  white-collar  prison,  as 
Michael  Milken,  Ivan  Boesky,  and  other 
Wall  Street  sharks  of  the  1980s  have 
done.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  as- 
tounded he  stayed  away,"  said  John  R. 
Wing,  the  chief  prosecutor  of  the  1973 
criminal  case  against  Vesco  involving 
the  illegal  Nixon -campaign  contribu- 
tion. "He  could  have  lived  very  well  af- 
ter serving  his  time." 

The  best-case  scenario  for  Robert 
Vesco  hinges  on  improved  U.S.-Cuban 
relations.  Should  Clinton  win  re-elec- 
tion this  year,  it  is  likely  that  the  noose 
of  the  embargo  will  finally  be  loos- 
ened. Many  think  that  Castro  would 
then  gladly  return  the  77  American 
fugitives  lingering  on  his  island.  How- 
ever, Vesco  is  a  man  who  may  know 
too  much.  He  could  very  well  be  the 
one  exclusion  in  such  a  deal— to  the 
huge  relief  of  many.  □ 
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The  Most  Civilized  Way 
To  Leave  Civilization. 


/ithin  the  limits  imposed  by  cert } 
unalterable  laws  of  physics,  the  new  Ac  j 
SLX  has  the  capabilities  to  go  practice ' 
anywhere.  It  has  a  tough,  box-frame  chas ' 
Strategically  placed  steel  skid  plates,  fi 


*  Leather-trimmed  interior' 

•  Oversized  power  moonroof 

*  Heated,  power  front  seats' 
♦  Theft-deterrent  system 

*  Acura  Total  luxury  Care™  program 

•  ^kil'-rr.-the-fly  4-wheel  drive 
•  Dual  air  bags 

•  i  »  .  en  V-6,  SOHC  engine 

♦  $0.2  cul  it  ieet  of  cargo  space 


convenient,  shift-on-the-fly  4 -wheel  d 

A  hostile  environment  on  the  i | 
side,  however,  only  serves  to  accentuate 
comfortable  the  environment  is  on  the  in 


nities  like  leather,  a  power  moonroof 
leated  seats  ensure  that  this  is  a  vehicle 
?11  suited  to  an  exclusive  restaurant  as  it 
an  extended  African  safari.  And  one  that 
than  lives  up  to  its  luxury  nameplate. 


It's  a  unique  combination  of  strength 

grace.  Dedicated  to  the  notion  that  your 

(7S\ 

entures  should  be  wild  and  uncivilized. 

{& 

'  never  your  accommodations. 
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BABY 

Louis  Stettner  is- 

the  master 
of  a  1950s-era 
Penn  Station 

BY  DAVID  KAMP 


t's  been  drummed  into  our  heads  that  commuting  is  a  drea- 
ry business,  the  province  of  logy  working  stiffs  and  sad, 
bibulous  sack-suiters  out  of  Cheever.  But  the  images  col- 
lected in  "Louis  Stettner:  Train  of  Thought,"  an  exhibition 
running  from  April  18  through  June  1  at  Manhattan's  Bon- 
ni  Benrubi  Gallery,  suggest  otherwise.  The  photographs, 
taken  by  Stettner  as  he  prowled  the  glorious  original  Penn 
Station  with  his  Leica  in  the  late  1950s,  capture  moments 
of  contentment  and  pensiveness:  a  smoky  game  of  bridge 
glanced  sidelong  through  a  train  window;  two  sets  of  stockinged 
feet  getting  a  well-deserved  airing  against  a  railcar  wall;  a  jumble 
of  fedora'd  newspaper  readers,  all  seemingly  identical,  but  each 
lost  in  his  own  world.  "It's  people  getting  back  into  themselves, 
getting  their  balance  back  at  the  end  of  the  day,"  says  the  Brook- 
lyn-born, Paris-based  photographer,  who  now,  at  age  73,  is  final- 
ly getting  the  recognition  he  deserves  in  his  native  land.  This  fall, 
Rizzoli  will  publish  Stettner's  New  York,  featuring  100  pho- 
tographs taken  over  the  course  of  50  years.  Among  them  will  be 
some  of  the  Penn  Station  shots,  but  "Train  of  Thought"  is  no  ex- 
ercise in  When  Rail  Was  King  nostalgia.  Its  charms  are  subtler, 
and  timeless— conveying,  in  its  author's  words,  that  "there's  a 
certain  amount  of  poetry  in  taking  a  train."  □ 


All  photographs  are  from  Stettner's  Penn  Station  series. 
They  were  taken  between  1956  and  1958. 


Lucaya,  Grand  Bahama 


CHEVY    CHASE'S    GRAND    BAHAMA    VACATION 


Tennis    Racquet 

Ben    Gay 

Fishing    Rod 

Dramamine 

Golf   Clubs 

Eye    Patch 

101    Ways    to    Fry    Conch" 

Antacid 


THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    BAHAMAS 

It   Just    Keeps    Getting    Better 

Call  your  travel  agent  •  http://www.interknowledge.com/bahamas 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  No  smoke-filled  room, 

the  Grand  Havana  is  expensively  ventilated  and,  thanks 

to  the  unmarked  entrance  on  North  Canon 

Drive  in  Beverly  Hills,  private  enough  for  supersmokers, 

including  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  who  keep 

their  cigars  in  a  bank  of  special  humidor  lockers. 
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WHERE  THERE'S  SMOKE . . . 


A  tour  of  the  studios,  from  Disney  to  MCA 
to  Sony — remember  Sony? — finds  Hollywood's 
top  players  clutching  their  Cuban  cigars, 
spooked  by  a  season  of  headline-grabbing  power 
shifts  and  box-office  disasters 

BY  KIM  MASTERS 


So  what  is  this  with  Holly- 
wood and  cigars? 
"It's  like  everybody  turned 
40  and  all  of  a  sudden  they 
had  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  pick  up  a  golf  club  and 
light  a  cigar,"  says  Jim  Ber- 
kus  of  United  Talent  Agency. 
They're  golfing  at  the  Riv- 
iera, at  Brentwood,  and  the 
Old  Guard  stronghold.  Hill- 
crest  Country  Club.  They're 
smoking  everywhere.  People  who  this 
time  last  year  wouldn't  enter  a  room 
containing  a  lingering  wisp  from  an  un- 
ruly Marlboro  Light  are  now  treating 
themselves  to  cigars  the  size  of  Cadil- 
lacs. Producer  Arnold  Kopelson,  who 
brought  us  Seven  and  The  Fugitive,  is 
having  a  humidor  installed  in  his  wine 
cellar.  And  then  there's  the  Grand  Ha- 
Room,  an  unmarked  Beverly  Hills 
hideaway  where  the  smoke  gets 

in  your  eyes. 

The  club  is  designed  ii  ikeasy 

and,  naturally,  it's  n  sort  of 

venue  where  a  simple  pi  might 


take  refuge  from  the 
madding  crowd.  Mem- 
bers enter  through  On 
Canon,  a  separate  res- 
taurant on  North  Canon 
Drive,  and  identify  them- 
selves to  the  hostess,  who 
then  unlocks  a  private 
elevator  which  glides  soundlessly  up  a 
floor  to  a  secret  smoking  lair.  This  spe- 
cial area  is,  surprisingly,  smoke-free 
(courtesy  of  a  ventilation  system  whose 
cost  is  placed  at  around  $100,000;  cigars 
or  no  cigars,  this  is  Southern  Califor- 
nia). The  decor  is  postwar  country-club: 
couches  and  coffee  tables  in  a  style  so 
subtly  retro  that  you  half  expect  to 
stumble  over  Eisenhower.  Meals  are 
served  on  the  terrace.  All  this  might 
sound  like  the  quintessential  old-style 
old  boys'  hangout,  but  members  say  that 
this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  "You  cannot 
believe  how  many  women  there  are, 
lighting  up— and  I'm  not  talking  about 
arillos,"  says  ICM  agent  Lou  Pitt, 
iose  newly  ascendant  agency  has  a 
couple  of  lockers  at  the  club. 


^i 


£■ 


The  centerpiece  of 
the  place  is  the  humi- 
dor, a  glassed-in  room 
that  contains  350  blond- 
wood  lockers,  packed  ; 
from  floor  to  ceiling. 
Each  bears  a  brass  plate  identifying  its 
owner:  Jim  Carrey,  Mel  Gibson,  Robert 
De  Niro,  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  and, . 
yes,  Milton  Berle.  These  drawers  con-  • 
tain  bundles  of  cigars,  lovingly  collect- 
ed, carefully  maintained,  of  brands  both 
elusive  and  exclusive.  "Cigars  are  the 
drug  of  the  90s,"  explains  one  of  the 
club's  more  voluble  members.  "Good 
cigars— i.e.,  Cuban  cigars— are  contra- 
band. That  makes  it  exciting.  They're 
rare,  collectible."  This  producer  has  his 
stripped  of  their  identifying  bands  and 
shipped  overnight  from  St.  Barts.  After 
rummaging  through  his  stash  and  clos- 
ing his  locker,  he  gazes  wistfully  at  a  cou- 
ple of  those  that  bear  celebrity  names. 
"In  Carrey's  or  Arnold's  locker,  there's 
probably  pre -Castro  cigars."  He  sighs. 
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Perhaps  cigars,  so  perfect  for  low-risk 
rebels,  are  the  best  palliative  for  Holly- 
wood's troubled  times.  They're  reassur- 
ing, harking  back  to  men's  men,  Rat 
Packs,  Desi,  Dino,  and  more  romantic, 
profitable  eras.  There  is  a  sort  of  daring 
about  smoking  cigars,  but  it's  not  ex- 
actly bungee-jumping.  The  expensive 
smokes  so  popular  in  Hollywood  may 
be  illegal,  but  they're  not  as  illegal  as, 
say,  cocaine.  They  may  cloud  your  vi- 
sion, but  they  won't  affect  your  ability 
with  a  Lotus  spreadsheet— and  you're 
not  going  to  wind  up  in  Julia  Phillips 
territory.  They're  clubby— suitable 
for  the  Copa,  the  poker  table,  and 
the  executive  suite— masculine,  in- 
nocent in  a  George  Burns  kind  of 
way,  yet  gangsteresque  (always 
good  in  Hollywood),  gloriously 
impure,  and  definitely  lacking  in 
political  correctness.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine,  for  example,  Bar- 
bra  Streisand  in  a  smoke-filled 
room.  (The  instrument,  darling.) 
Cigars  represent  security  and 
sharkdom,  lascivious  abandon  and  mod- 
eration, oral  gratification  of  the  sort  not 
provided  by  the  Heidi  Fleiss  organiza- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  past  when  it  was 
the  boss— not  the  kid  agent,  not  the  $20 
million  schmuck  with  his  name  above 
the  title— who  called  the  shots. 

The  canyon  and  cliff  dwellers  of  the 
Hollywood  hills  need  all  the  solace  they 
can  suck  in  at  the  moment.  The  past  year 
has  wrought  astonishing  changes:  the  en- 
tire landscape  has  been  altered  and  the 
citizens  are  still  waiting  to  exhale.  "We 
don't  just  have  news  anymore,"  says  the 
head  of  one  entertainment  company. 
"We  have  shocking  news."  One  of  the 
most  powerful  institutions  in  the  commu- 
nity—in terms  of  perception  and  fact— has 
absorbed  more  than  its  share  of  shocks 
and  news.  The  three  partners  who  owned 
and  operated  Creative  Artists  Agency 
have  scattered:  Michael  Ovitz  to  Disney, 
Ron  Meyer  to  MCA,  Bill  Haber  to  Save 
the  Children.  Kevin  Costner  and  Barbra 
Streisand  are  no  longer  represented  by 
CAA,  and  (though  the  agency  has  recent- 
ly picked  up  Friends  star  Jennifer  Anis- 
ton)  it  is  said  that  De  Niro  and  Marty 
Scorsese  may  soon  defect. 

At  the  studios,  there  has  been  so  much 
turmoil  that  Jonathan  Dolgen,  after 
ear  and  a  half  a,    chairman  of 
Viacom   Entertainment  '.hat's 

"aramount  Pictures),   h  cond 
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"It's  like  everybody 
turned  40  and 
all  of  a  sudden  they 
had  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  pick 
up  a  golf  club  and 
light  a  cigar." 


Jack  Nicholson  {above) 
and  Clint  Eastwood 
[left]  are  among 
golfers  teeing  off  at 
clubs  from  Beverly  Hills 
to  Brentwood. 


Wasserman  and  Sid  Sheinberg  are  out 
at  MCA;  Sony  has  said  sayonara  to 
Mickey  Schulhof;  Frank  Biondi  was 
bounced  at  Viacom;  Michael  Fuchs  is 
out  at  Time  Warner. 

The  apocalypse  will  continue:  where 
there's  smoke,  there's  fire.  Time  Warner's 
merger  with  Ted  Turner's  entertainment- 
and-news  company  is  still  subject  to  fed- 
eral approval,  a  process  that  has  been  de- 
layed further  by  the  federal  shutdown.  Is- 
sues of  management  and  structure  re- 
main unresolved,  and  there  is  still  room 
to  speculate  about  whether  this  much- 
ballyhooed  deal  will  ever  gel  and,  if  so, 
how.  There  is  also  considerable  specula- 
tion about  MGM/United  Artists,  which 
must  be  sold  by  May  1997,  but  which 
will  probably  go  on  the  block  even  soon- 
er. (Chairman  Frank  Mancuso  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  arranging  a  buyout.) 
Defying  the  trend,  the  studio  actually 
had  a  pretty  good  year  with  hits  such  as 
Get  Shorty  and  Goldeneye.  (The  latter  is 
MGM/UA's  first  $100  million  movie 
since  Rain  Man  in  1988.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  profits  goes  to  producer  Cub- 
by Broccoli,  but  a  blockbuster  is  a  block- 
buster even  if  you  have  to  share  the  pro- 
ceeds.) On  the  negative  side,  the  studio 
distributed  the  notorious  megabomb  Cut- 
throat Island  and  the  horrific  Showgirls. 
Those  disasters  were,  however,  financed 
\spectively  by  the  fiscally  beleaguered 
irolco  and  Chargeurs,  a  European  in- 
stor.  (MGM/UA  did  pick  up  market- 
.osts  on  Showgirls.) 


~r- 


Things  appear  to  be  settling  down  at 
MCA,  another  studio  drastically  trans- 
formed this  year.  So  far,  new  chairman 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  has  impressed  the 
skeptics  by  behaving  beautifully,  by  re- 
spectfully naming  the  company's  "black 
tower"  after  Lew  Wasser- 
man, and  by  giving  lots  of 
money  to  Wasserman's  fa- 
vorite charity,  the  Motion 
Picture  &  Television  Fund 
Foundation.  Yet  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Bronf- 
man's recruit  from  CAA, 
Ron  Meyer,  will  learn  to 
kick  his  long  agenting 
habit  of  schmoozing  and 
conciliating  and  grow  into 
1  what  is,  in  effect,  his  new 
company's  top  position.  Some  people 
suggest  that  what  Meyer  really  needs  is  a 
tough,  number-crunching  deal-maker.  So 
far,  he  has  confided  to  friends  that  he 
feels  as  if  he  needs  "an  interpreter"  dur- 
ing some  meetings.  Some  of  these  pals, 
however,  remain  confident  that  their 
friend  will  eventually  blossom  into  an  ex- 
ecutive. Meanwhile,  Bronfman  and  Mey- 
er are  enjoying  some  beginner's  luck: 
Universal  didn't  have  much  of  a  Christ- 
mas, but  Apollo  13—  conceived  by  their 
predecessors— has  grossed  more  than 
$330  million  worldwide,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tender for  the  best-picture  Oscar.  And, 
on  a  more  surprising  note,  the  reputed 
disaster  called  Waterworld  has  hardly 
submerged  the  studio.  After  dumping  the 
picture's  huge  production  costs  on 
MCA's  previous  owner,  the  Osaka-based 
Matsushita  corporation,  the  current  re- 
gime has  collected  $280  million  world- 
wide on  the  movie. 

Despite  MCA's  good  fortune,  the 
movie  business  in  general  stinks  worse 
than  the  kind  of  cigar  they  don't  touch  at 
the  Grand  Havana.  The  studios  are  re- 
leasing more  movies,  but  enjoying  them 
less.  "Almost  every  studio  is  losing  on  its 
current  production,"  says  the  head  of  one 
money-losing  company.  "The  margins  in 
the  business  have  gone  away." 

"Until  the  movie  business  reinvents  it- 
self, I  think  it's  over,"  says  an  executive 
at  another  studio.  "The  biggest  clue  is 
that  Ovitz  got  out.  If  movies  were  a 
healthy,  thriving  business,  Mike  Ovitz 
would  still  be  in  it.  But  he's  a  corporate 
executive  now." 

Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  with  all  the 
buzz  about  the  information  superhighway 
and  strategic  partnerships,  the  studios 
couldn't  accelerate  production  quickly 
enough.  In  1994,  they  put  130  films  into 
wide  release;  in   1995,   Variety  reports, 
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there  were  153.  But  audiences  didn't  re- 
spond. Box  office,  which  has  usually 
risen  at  the  rate  of  about  5.5  percent  an- 
nually, was  flat.  The  average  gross  per 
picture  dropped  from  $37.6  million  to 
$32  million.  Meanwhile,  costs  went  up 
across  the  board— the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  market  a  picture  rose  by 
more  than  20  percent.  In  an  environment 
where  profits  on  hits  are  smaller,  but 
flops  lose  bigger  than  ever,  some  execu- 
tives figure  that  studios  will  have  to  trim 
slates  and  eliminate  jobs.  Most  industry 
observers  expected  Fox  and  Paramount, 
which  had  abysmal  years,  to  go  first— in 
that  order.  Turns  out  Paramount  beat 
Fox  to  the  punch  in  a  big  way  when 
chairman  Sumner  Redstone  abruptly 
ousted  C.E.O.  Frank  Biondi.  Talk  about 
your  grumpier  old  men. 

While  the  industry  is  known  to  go 
through  feast  and  famine  cycles,  this  par- 
ticular downturn  is  the  worst  in  more 
than  20  years,  says  MCA  vice-chairman 
Tom  Pollock.  He  is  reminded  of  the  in- 
dustry slump  before  the  dawn  of  the 
blockbuster  era  ushered  in  by  Star  Wars 
and  Jaws~a  period  when  several  major 
studios  nearly  collapsed.  "People  are  kind 
of  depressed  in  Hollywood,"  Pollock 
says.  "Too  many  movies,  all  too  expen- 
sive, and  no  way  to  count  on  anything." 

Have  a  cigar? 

Disney,  as  it  so  often  does,  is  standing 
above  the  fray,  the  tears,  the  smoke. 
After  releasing  perhaps  two  dozen 
dogs,  including  such  lost  classics  as  Tlie 
Jerky  Boys  and  Judge  Dredd,  the  compa- 
ny is  raking  in  the  loot  on  a  few  huge 
hits.  Once  again,  animation  performed 
spectacularly  with  Toy  Story  and  Poca- 
hontas. Disney  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Mi- 
chael Eisner  checks  in  as  he  finishes  50 
minutes  on  his  treadmill,  before  he  tucks 
into  French  toast  (made  with  egg  whites 
only).  Now  that  Michael  Ovitz  is  in 
place  as  his  main  lieutenant,  it  is  said 
that  Eisner  is  genuinely  ready  to  step 
back  and  leave  some  room  for  his  new 
ally.  But  this  business  of  phoning  in  from 
his  treadmill  doesn't  sound  like  a  man 
ready  for  relaxation. 

"I  don't  do  it  because  I'm  so  busy," 
Eisner  explains.  "I  do  it  because  it 
makes  the  time  go  by."  He's  just  a  bit 
short  of  breath. 

There's  only  one  big  question:  How's 
it  going  with  the  other  Mike?  Holly- 
wood pundits  are  having  a  jolly  time 
with  this  one.  The  broai  s  of 

•    frequent    convei  olvc 
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"It's  working 
fantastically? 
Mike  Ovitz  says  of  his 
new  job  at  Disney. 
"The  first  100  days  have 
been  one  of  the 
most  fantastic 
experiences  of  my  life." 


relinquish  it.  There  is  also  the  fact  that 
Eisner  underwent  open-heart  surgery  in 
1994,  which  has  not  been  forgotten  at 
Disney.  Ovitz's  former  colleague  Ron 
Meyer  has  been  known  to  joke  about 
the  situation.  "Ron  said  he  hopes  Mi- 
chael Eisner  has  two  food  tasters,"  says 
a  friend.  "He  says  it's  Halloween  every 
day  at  Disney.  You  know— 'Boo!'" 

Eisner  says  he's  never  heard  these 
jokes  before.  "I'm  in  jeopardy?"  he  says 
as  he  winds  up  his  cardiovascular  rou- 
tine. "God,  it's  just  the  opposite!  I've 
known  Michael  Ovitz  forever.  I  feel  to- 
tally comfortable  that  together  we'll  pro- 
tect each  other."  Eisner  says  he  wouldn't 
have  hired  Ovitz  if  he  didn't  trust  him. 
"People  misjudge"  him,"  Eisner  laments. 

Behind  the  jokes  are  the  stored-up  re- 
sentments of  those  who  cowered  during 
Ovitz's  long  reign  as  Mw-agent,  and 
their  sentiments  are  not  expressed  pret- 
tily. "So  long  as  he's  prepared  to  eat 
shit,  Ovitz  can  wait  for  Michael  Eisner 
to  die,"  sneers  a  top  executive  at  a  rival 
entertainment  company.  He  observes 
that  Ovitz,  after  balking  at  leaving  CAA 
for  MCA,  has  no  option  except  to 
make  a  success  of  his  deal  at  Disney. 
But  he  also  notes  that  Ovitz's  stock 
doesn't  vest  for  three  years.  "If  it  didn't 
work,  he  could  be  terminated  for  very 
little  money,"  he  says. 

"Right  now,  I  think  it's  O.K.,"  says 
another  eminence  in  the  industry.  "It  al- 
lows Eisner  to  step  back  a  little.  But 
Ovitz  is  crazy  enough  and  paranoid 
enough  that  he'll  get  his  own  chain  of 
command  who  will  be  loyal  to  him,  not 
to  Eisner,  and  that  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end."  Once  Ovitz  crosses  the  line, 
there  is  but  one  outcome,  he  says:  "Eis- 
ner snuffs  him." 

Eisner  dismisses  the  idea  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  loosening  his  grip.  "I  shared 
power,  I  hope  somewhat  gracefully,  with 


Barry  Diller  for  years.  1  shared  it  very 
congenially  with  Jeff  [Katzenberg]  and 
with  Frank  Wells.  ...  I  am  not  interest- 
ed in  running  a  company  by  myself  and 
being  the  only  person  of  significance." 

Eisner  is  a  little  dismayed  to  hear 
that  the  doings  at  Disney  are  still  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  shows  in  town 
more  than  a  year  after  his  famous 
falling-out  with  Katzenberg,  his  former 
studio  chief.  "It's  a  show  in  town?"  he 
says  incredulously.  "I  thought  we  were 
at  rest.  The  shows  in  town  are  at  War- 
ner, Paramount,  Fox.  Our  show  is 
closed.  Please!  Open  the  curtain  on 
those  other  people!" 

Eisner  says  Disney  is  a  peaceable 
kingdom  as  never  before.  "Michael 
Ovitz  is  into  50  different  things.  He's 
really  my  partner  in  running  the  overall 
company."  Other  sources  at  Disney  say 
Ovitz  is  busying  himself  with  learning 
the  ropes,  exploring  the  acquisition  of  a 
football  team,  examining  Disney's  life- 
less music  division,  and  brokering  a 
truce  between  Eisner  and  Katzenberg, 
who  has  threatened  to  sue  over  money 
he  claims  is  owed  him  under  the  terms 
of  his  old  contract. 

Michael  Ovitz  himself  is  buoyant  on 
the  subject  of  his  job  and  all  his  new 
pals  at  Disney.  "It's  working  fantastical- 
ly,"' he  says.  "We've  been  having  a  lot 
of  fun.  We're  doing  everything  together 
because  I'm  trying  to  learn  Disney's 
business.  The  first  100  days  have  been 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  experiences  of 
my  life.  Michael  Eisner  and  I  have  dif- 
ferent styles,  but  we're  very  comple- 
mentary." Ovitz  explains  that  he  is  fo- 
cusing on  Disney's  international  busi- 
ness and  says  that  in  the  past  four 
months  he  has  traveled  to  Japan,  Paris, 
and  London.  He  also  says  that  he  will 
be  going  to  Europe  once  a  month  and 
notes,  apparently  referring  to  his  big 
and  ultimately  disastrous  deals  with 
Sony  and  Matsushita,  that  he  is  used  to 
brokering  large  deals  and  working  in 
the  Far  East.  "So  this  is  not  a  new 
thing  for  me,"  he  says. 

Even  though  Ovitz  feels  that  he  has 
now  transcended  the  movie  business,  one 
of  the  more  closely  watched  aspects  of 
his  new  life  at  Disney  is  his  relationship 
with  studio  chief  Joe  Roth,  whose  tenure 
at  Disney  preceded  his  own.  Ovitz  says 
he  has  nothing  but  praise  for  his  col- 
league. Roth,  he  points  out,  was  his  client 
during  his  agency  days— for  20  years. 

Some  sources  say,  however,  that  Ovitz 
has  stuck  his  finger  into  Roth's  fiefdom, 
the  talent  arena,  without  consulting  his 
old  client.  Roth  had  been  assured  that  his 
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tastest  color 

is  red. 


Oops  will  tell  you  that  interesting.  Especially  when  all  you  really  want  is  just 

a  sporty-looking  car  is  a  great  piece  of  toast,  which,  in  this  case,  we're  calling 

what  catches  their  eye.  performance.  And  trust  us,  this  new  Saturn  has  got 

But  everyone  knows  that  plenty  of  it.  01  With  our  much  lauded  124-horsepower, 

it's   what's   under  the  dual-overhead-cam  engine,  optional  traction  control 

hood  that  counts.  system  and  anti-lock  brakes  —  oops,  are  we  getting 


id  technically  speaking,  the  new  Saturns  have  SATlrtN.        mto  t^ie  toaster  thing 

mething  called  torque-heavy  tuning,   which,   to  the  a    little    too    much    here? 

erage    law-abiding    driver,    translates    into:    they're  Sorry.     Maybe     Saturn 

etty  darn  quick  off  the  line.  0  Now,  we  could  go  into  owner  Cheryl  Weigle  of 

1  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  how  this  happens,  but  that  Lynchburg,  VA  summed  it 

auld   be  kind   of  like   someone   going  on   at   length  up  best:    "It's  not  a  putt- 

iout  how  your  toaster  makes  toast.  It's  just  not  all  that  putt."  0  Yeah,  there  you  go. 


Police  Chief 'Steve  Thomason  says, 

"1  jure  wouwn  t  mind  having  one  as  a 

patrol  car.  I've  already  got  the  decaf. 


Different   Kind   of  Company.   A    Different   Kind   of  Car 


s  1996  Saturn  SL2  has  an  M.S.R.P.  of  $1),480,  including  retailer  prep,  transportation  and  AliS/lraction  control.  Of  course,  the  total  coot  will  vary  teeing  how  other  option.)  are  extra,  as 
things  like  tax  and  license.  We  'd  he  happy  to  provide  more  detail  at  1-800-  522-  5000  or  look  for  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.saturncars.com.  ©1995  Saturn  Corporation. 
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authority  would  not  be  challenged  when 
Ovitz  arrived.  Nonetheless,  Ovitz  was 
responsible  for  setting  up  a  production 
deal  with  Sean  Con- 
nery,  as  well  as  with 
Frank  Marshall  and 
Kathy  Kennedy— the 
former  Spielberg  pro- 
teges who  produced 
Congo  and  Milk  Mon- 
ey at  Paramount. 
"It's  really  discon- 
certing," says  an  in- 
sider. "You  walk  into 
the  Rotunda  [Dis- 
ney's executive  dining  room]  and 
here  he  is,  eating  with  his  old 
clients.  I  don't  know  what  he's 
supposed  to  be  doing,  but  I  don't 
think  he's  supposed  to  be  in  the 
movie  business." 

Observers  inside  the  studio  as 
well  as  executives  at  rival  compa- 
nies figure  that  there  will  be 
perennial  friction  between  Ovitz  and 
Roth,  but  one  insider  predicts  that  Ovitz 
won't  infringe  too  greatly  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  "There's  no  money  to  be 
made  in  the  movie  business,  so  Mike 
will  be  happy  to  leave  all  that  to  Joe," 
he  says  cheerfully. 

An  early  indication  of  Roth's  clout 
will  come  when  the  company  an- 
nounces an  anticipated  reorganization. 
When  Roth  arrived,  he  didn't  take  over 
the  old  Katzenberg  empire.  He  got 
movies  but  not  animation,  television,  or 
video.  Insiders  assert  that  Roth  believes 
that  it  was  promised  that  in  the  coming 
year  he  would  be  granted  control  over 
the  entirety  of  Katzenberg's  old  realm. 

Eisner,  whose  split  with  Katzenberg 
centered  largely  on  a  dispute  over  an  al- 
leged promise  of  promotion,  says  he 
never  made  such  a  commitment  to 
Roth.  Now  that  Disney's  merger  with 
ABC  is  a  fait  accompli,  he  says,  "we 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  corporation." 
He  doesn't  anticipate  trouble,  he  adds. 
"Joe  Roth  is  the  nicest,  most  pleasant, 
soft-spoken,  fun  guy  that  I've  worked 
with  in  a  long  time,"  Eisner  says.  "It's 
just  not  that  way."  Beyond  that,  he  says, 
"it  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  discuss  our 
organization." 

While  some  knowledgeable  sources 
doubt  that  Eisner  will  put  animation 
back  into  the  studio  chief's  domain,  oth- 
ers say  Roth  will  get  what  he  wants.  That 
would  be  quite  a  coup  for  Ro  iohas 
probably  been  helped  b>  nt  ru- 

th;    he  was  being  cou  v  vari- 

other  studios.  If  Roth  merge 

ill   entertainment  tis   re- 


Tm  in  jeopardy?" 
Michael  Eisner  says. 
"God,  its  just  the 
opposite!  I've  known 
Michael  Ovitz 
forever. . . .  People 
misjudge  him." 
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Disney  head  Michael  Eisner  (fop  left) 

and  Michael  Ovitz  [bottom  left) 

say  they  make  great  colleagues,  though 

the  latter's  new  office  (complete  with 

"nap  room")  has  aroused  ire. 

Joe  Roth  (fop  right),  who  leads  Disney's 

film  divisions,  has  no  nap  room — 

but  may  be  resting  more  easily  since 

Toy  Story  became  a  hit. 


porting  to  him,  even  Ovitz  loyalists  will 
put  Roth  ahead  a  point  on  this  round. 

Meanwhile,  Ovitz's  enemies  are  snip- 
ing. They  whisper  about  his  imperial 
style  and  the  renovation  of  his  office, 
which  includes  what  one  executive 
refers  to  as  a  "nap  room"  (a  darkened 
alcove  with  a  couch).  Then  there  is  the 
Disney  acquisition  of  another  jet  for 
use  by  the  Ovitz,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  seven  assistants.  (Eisner  has  only 
two.)  Hostile  forces  also  let  it  be 
known  that  Ovitz  miscalculated  on  Toy 
Story,  the  hit  of  the  holiday  season, 
predicting  that  it  would  be  a  flop.  The 
industry  also  buzzes  with  tales  of  rifts 
supposedly  deepening  at  the  corporate 
level,  between  Ovitz  and  the  other  top 
men:  chief  of  corporate  operations 
Sandy  Litvack  and  chief  financial  offi- 
cer Steve  Bollenbach. 

Naturally,  Eisner  dismisses  talk  of  rifts 
and  rivalries.  "It's  so  interesting,"  he 
muses  about  the  gossip  that  surrounds 
;he  company.  "When  there's  nothing, 
nere's  got  to  be  something."  To  quell  the 
thought  of  a  Roth-versus-Ovitz  scenario, 
h:  points  out  that  Joe  Roth  was  one  of 
rie  people  who  suggested  that  he  hire 


Ovitz.  Eisner  emphasizes  that  Ovitz  hasL 
plenty  to  do  without  getting  involved  inf 
the  daily  details  of  studio  life.  "There  areL. 
four  other  divisions  of  the  company,"  he  | 
says.  He  calls  the  agreement  with  Sean 
Connery  "a  tiny  housekeeping  deal  which 
everybody  is  enthusiastic 
about"  and  contends  that  | 
Disney  had  wanted  Mar- 
shall   and    Kennedy    for 
years.  And  if  Ovitz  mis- 
judged  Toy  Story   that's 
no  big  deal.    "I   under- 
estimated Saturday  Night 
Fever,"    he    says.    Even 
though  the  studio  didn't 
have  enough  of  the  film's  spin- 
off toy  products  on  the  shelf  in 
time    for    Christmas,    Eisner 
says,  "I  wouldn't  do  a  benefit 
for  Disney  over  Toy  Story." 

As  for  the  new  G  III  jet, 
he  says  it  wasn't  purchased 
for  Ovitz,  though  it  was  pur- 
chased from  him.  (It  seems  that  few 
outsiders  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Ovitz  had  bought  himself  a  plane  when 
he  was  running  CAA.)  Following  his 
departure,  Disney  bought  it  after  check- 
ing carefully,  Eisner  says,  to  make  sure 
the  company  got  a  good  deal.  "The 
Disney  Company  now  has  two  planes," 
Eisner  says.  "It's  not  like  he  has  his 
plane  and  I  have  my  plane." 

Despite  his  expanded  fleet,  Eisner 
says  he  wants  to  travel  less,  take  things 
easier,  immerse  himself  in  "the  minutiae 
of  the  creative"  at  the  company.  He 
spent  the  holidays  watching  20  episodes 
of  The  City,  a  new  ABC  soap.  "I  think 
that's  fun.  I  love  doing  that,"  he  says. 
Not  that  he  plans  to  give  notes  to  the 
producers,  he  adds  quickly.  "But  when 
someone  asks  me  about  the  role  Morgan 
Fairchild  plays  .  .  .  I'll  know  about  it." 

hile  Eisner  was  dutifully  treading 
on  his  mill,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
was  on  safari  in  Africa.  He  had  ac- 
tually intended  to  attempt  the  excursion 
without  a  phone,  though  a  friend 
warned  that  this  would  likely  result  in 
delirium  tremens.  At  the  last  minute, 
Katzenberg  came  to  his  senses  and  got 
himself  a  satellite  phone. 

Before  the  safari,  Katzenberg  had 
popped  over  to  Egypt  with  animators 
who  are  working  on  the  first  Dream- 
Works cartoon  feature,  Prince  of  Egypt, 
due  in  theaters  perhaps  in  1998.  The 
sense  of  competition  between  Eisner 
and  Katzenberg  is  keen  and  there  is  a 
lot  riding  on  this  one.  "Whatever  day 
they  open  their  first  animated  feature, 
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Disney  will  have  two  movies  against 
them,"  says  a  former  entertainment- 
company  chairman. 

After  the  jaunt  in  Egypt,  Katzen- 
berg  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  an- 
other DreamWorks  press  spectacular: 
the  unveiling  of  the  1,087-acre  site  in 
Playa  Vista  where  the  studio  will  make 
its  home.  How  far  would  Eisner  go  to 
thwart  Katzenberg  and  his  partners, 
Steven  Spielberg  and  -. 
David  Geffen?  Hard  to 
say.  But  even  though  it 
never  rains  in  Southern 
California,  it  poured 
on  the  day  of  the 
Dream  Team  event. 
The  invitation's  admo- 
nition to  bring  sun- 
screen seemed  a  mock- 
ery as  the  luncheon 
was  moved  into  one  of 
the  moldering  hangars 
left  over  from  the  days 
when  Howard  Hughes 
was  building  the  Spruce  Goose. 

The  sodden  skies  did  not  stop  local 
greens  from  picketing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  property,  with  signs  saying,  Spielberg 
phone  home  and  stop  this  project  and 
Dreamworks,  wake  up.  It  seems  the 
project  is  located  on  sensitive  wetlands 
that  some  fear  won't  be  protected  despite 
the  developers'  pledge  to  spend  $12  mil- 
lion on  restoration.  Spielberg  contends 
that  the  group  will  actually  save  the  wet- 
lands, and  Katzenberg  adds  that  the  ma- 
jor environmental  groups  have  given  their 
blessing  to  the  project.  Indeed,  it's  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  developers  more  like- 
ly to  be  eco-concerned  than  Spielberg, 
Geffen,  and  Katzenberg. 

But  evidently  some  had  some  nagging 
doubts.  Once  through  the  gates,  visitors 
were  loaded  onto  minibuses  and  shuttled 
around  the  site,  with  tour  guides  describ- 
ing the  "Native  American  encampments" 
that  had  once  stood  atop  the  bluffs.  On 
one  such  foray,  the  tour  guide  recited  the 
Dream  Team's  environmentally  correct 
plans  for  the  development.  "These  wet- 
lands," she  read,  "will  be  destroyed— I'm 
sorry,  restored."  Oops.  "Nobody  heard 
that,"  she  pleaded,  glancing  nervously  at 
her  listeners.  "I  will  get  killed." 

Inside  the  hangar  were  models  of  the 

ambitious  community  planned  by  a  joint 

venture  that  includes  DreamWorks,  de- 

r  Maguire  Thomas  Partners,  and 

the  Howard  Hughes  Corporati  m.  This 

largest  piece  of  undev<  opt  !  com- 

>perty  in  the  v    mtry    wid  the 

call    for  creating  a  b  com- 

that  will  include  esiden- 


Ron  Meyer  has  confided 
to  friends  that  he 
feels  as  if  he  needs  "an 
interpreter"  during 
some  MCA  meetings. 


Ron  Meyer  of  MCA  with  his  wife,  Kelly, 

at  the  premiere  of  Apollo  13. 

Like  Meyer,  ICM's  Jeff  Berg  [above, 

right)  is  one  of  the  year's  big 

winners.  Sony's  Mark  Canton  [center)  is 

looking  to  1996  and  pinning 

his  studio's  hopes  on  Jim  Carrey. 


tial  units,  from  cbndos  to  luxury  homes; 
five  million  square  feet  of  office  and 
studio  space;  600,000  square  feet  of  re- 
tail space;  as  well  as  750  hotel  rooms. 
The  DreamWorks  studio  will  make  its 
home  on  a  100 -acre  campus  designed 
for  use  by  entertainment,  technology, 
and  media  companies.  An  eight-acre 
lake  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  the  new 
development,  which  will  also  include  the 
world's  largest  soundstage. 

To  say  the  plans  are  ambitious  is  to 
say  that  David  Geffen  has  a  few  shekels. 
GTE,  IBM,  and  Silicon  Graphics  will 
create  a  state-of-the-art  communications 
system  linking  every  home,  office,  store, 
and  cultural  institution  in  the  community. 
The  area  will  have  its  own  public  trans- 
portation system,  fire  and  police  stations, 
schools,  and  day-care  facilities. 

When   speechifying   got    under   way 
Spielberg  led  off  by  acknowledging  the 
perception  that  he  is  the  Dream  Team 
member  most  committed  to  the  expen- 
sive proposition  of  building  a  studio. 
Ever  hear  the  song  'A  dream  is  a  wish 
our  heart  makes?'"  he  asked.  Maybe 
:  allusion  to  the  Disney  theme  wasn't 
e    most    felicitous,    considering    that 


Katzenberg,  seated  beside  him,  probably    j 
associates  the  tune  not  with  dreams  but   I 
nightmares.  Several  pairs  of  eyes  shifted   I 
to  Katzenberg  to  check  his  complexion. 
"I  didn't  even  flinch!"  he  boasted  later. 
Governor  Pete  Wilson  spoke,  as  did 
Los  Angeles  mayor  Richard  Riordan. 
The  hangar  was  packed  with  agents,  in- 
cluding ICM's  Jeff  Berg,  several 
of  CAA's   Young  Turks,    and 
United  Talent's  Jim  Berkus— all  i 
showing  their  eagerness  to  do 
business  with  the  new  studio. 
George  Clooney,  who  will  star 
in  the  first  DreamWorks  live- 
action  film,  a  thriller  called  77?r 
Peacemaker,    lurked   quietly   to 
the  side. 

Katzenberg  said  the  partner- 
ship would  make  an  initial  in- 
vestment of  $200  million  and 
eventually  have  1,400  employees  on 
campus  and  another  700  or  so  at  anima- 
tion facilities  in  Glendale,  another  Los 
Angeles  bedroom  community,  to  the 
northeast.  A  helicopter  will  shuttle  them 
back  and  forth.  The  DreamWorks  crew 
may  not  all  have  their  own  jet(s)  yet, 
but,  hey— they're  building  a  town. 

hile  Katzenberg  was  on  the  dais,    i 
ICM's  top  agent,  Jeff  Berg,  stood 
in  the  throng,  happily  listening  as 
Katzenberg  gave  him  credit  for  uniting 
the  DreamWorks  team  with  the  Playa    j 
Vista  developers,  who  had  been  trying  to 
get  something  going  on  the  property  for    j 
years.   Berg  had  approached   Maguire 
Thomas  Partners  months  before  Dream- 
Works was  born,  sensing  an  opportunity    | 
to  make  something  happen.  "I  had  the    ; 
idea  that  we  could  transform  the  Hughes 
complex  into  a  state-of-the-art  multi-use 
community,"     he     says.     Along    came 
DreamWorks  with  its  Spielberg  magic 
and  things  began  to  fall  into  place. 

It's  an  interesting  time  to  be  an  agent, 
and  a  particularly  good  time  to  be  Jeff 
Berg.  His  old  nemesis,  Mike  Ovitz,  is  fi- 
nally out  of  the  picture,  and  he's  been 
able  to  show  his  deal-brokering  chops.  So 
far,  he  seems  to  be  winning  the  derby  to 
pick  up  former  CAA  clients.  He  scooped 
up  Streisand  by  stepping  forward  to  help 
replace  rebellious  Heat  cinematographer 
Dante  Spinotti— whom  she  had  fired 
from  her  current  project,  The  Mirror  Has 
Two  Fares— with  Andrzej  Bartkowiak, 
who  had  worked  with  Streisand  previous- 
ly on  Nuts. 

Nonetheless,  it  seems  doubtful  that 
anyone  will  emerge  to  fill  the  almighty 
role  formerly  played  by  Ovitz  and  CAA. 
Despite  his  success.  Berg  doesn't  seem 
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| to  have  the  right  temperament.  After  all, 
this  is  a  man  whose  nickname  is  either 
Jeff  "Ice"  Berg  or  "Alien."  Nonetheless, 
opportunity  has  knocked  and  Berg  has 

i  responded. 

At  post-Ovitz  CAA,  the  troops  are 
acting  like  the  guards  in  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  who  marched  around  chanting  "yo- 

'.  eee-oh"  until  the  boss  got  doused.  A 
prominent  producer  observes  that  the 
former  so-called  Moonies  of  CAA  "are 
finally  admitting  that  they  never  felt 
comfortable  there." 

"For  years,  the  silence,"  marvels  the 
head  of  an  entertainment  company  who 
has  noticed  the  same  phenomenon. 
"Omerta." 

Now  agents— particularly  those  such 
as  Jack  Rapke  and  Tom  Ross,  who  out 
of  loyalty  to  Ovitz  passed  up  major  op- 
portunities to  run  companies— are  said 
to  be  venting  their  anger.  "The  last  year, 
I  guess,  is  when  people  started  to  get 
pissed  off  at  Mike,"  says  one  source 
close  to  CAA.  "As  long  as  Mike  looked 
as  if  he  was  going  to  be  there,  everyone 
said,  'Mike's  taking  us  great  places.'" 
But  when  it  became  clear  to  some  that 
they  had  stuck  with  the  agency  only  to 
be  abandoned,  that  source  says,  "that's 
where  hate  comes  in." 

hile  Berg  was  enjoying  Katzen- 
berg's  compliments  at  the  studio 
opening,  other  agents  had  blessings 
to  count.  Even  those  at  CAA  had  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  precedent-busting  spend- 
ing at  Sony  Pictures  Entertainment.  After 
all  that  Sony  has  been  through,  the  studio 
has  continued  to  gun  Hollywood's  en- 
gines of  inflation.  Things  at  Sony  have 
been  so  awful  that  when  people  in  the  in- 
dustry talk  about  studios  that  have  had 
bad  years  they  barely  mention  the  place. 
They  talk  about  Fox  or  Paramount.  It's 
as  though  Sony  is  no  longer  grouped 
with  the  rest  of  the  studios;  it's  in  a  sepa- 
rate category.  It  is  "Other." 

Nonetheless,  Mark  Canton,  chairman 
of  Sony's  film  divisions,  coughed  up 
$20  million  for  Jim  Carrey  to  do  Cable 
Guy.  And,  yes,  Alicia  Silverstone  had  a 
sleeper  hit  in  Clueless.  But  other  studios 
were  irked  when  Canton  offered  Silver- 
stone— an  18-year-old— $5  million  per 
picture  and  her  own  production  deal. 
Paramount  had  paid  her  only  $250,000 
for  Clueless.  It  must  be  nice  to  get  a 
2,000  percent  raise,  but  now  everybody 
wants  one.  "The  entire  town  is  furious 
at  Mark  Canton,"  says  a  production  ex- 
ecutive at  Disney.  Only  the  agents  think 
Canton  did  the  right  thing.  "I'm  very 
grateful,"  says  one. 
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Some  were  clueless 
when  Sony  offered 
Alicia  Silverstone— an 
18-year-old— 

$5  million  per  picture 
and  her  own 
production  deal. 


Meanwhile,  knowledgeable  sources  say 
Canton  may  be  getting  an  unpleasant  re- 
payment: Carrey,  they  say,  wants  to  move 
away  from  the  broad  humor  of  Ace  Ven- 
tura and  Tiie  Mask,  the  talent  that  made 
him  into  the  $20  million  man  in  the  first 
place.  He's  getting  that  comic's  urge  to 
turn  himself  into  a  serious  actor. 

No  one  knows  what  will  happen  at 
Sony  Pictures;  studio  chief  Alan  Levine 
and  Canton  are  attempting  to  exude 
confidence,  but  industry  observers  are 
skeptical  about  Sony's  proclamation  that 
it  won't  sell  all  or  part  of  the  studio. 
"They  haven't  yet  crossed  the  Rubicon 
on  'Why  are  we  in  this  business?' "  says 
a  top  executive  at  a  rival  entertainment 
company.  "They  will."  Even  Sony's  an- 
nouncement of  support  for  Alan  Levine 
has  been  met  with  incredulity,  and  one 
source  says  at  least  one  major  executive 
at  another  company  has  been  ap- 
proached about  taking  the  top  job  there. 

Meanwhile,  Sony  is  attempting  to 
scale  back  its  unprecedented  production 
deal  with  former  studio  chairman  Peter 
Guber,  who  was  set  up  in  the  lavishly  ap- 
pointed Mandalay  Entertainment  with  a 
revolving  fund  of  $275  million.  The  now 
departed  Mickey  Schulhof  not  only  per- 
mitted producer  Guber  to  cherry-pick 
projects  in  development  at  Sony  Pictures 
but  also  to  maintain  potentially  lucrative 
foreign  rights  to  certain  movies.  The  deal 
stunned  Hollywood— it  hardly  seemed 
like  a  fitting  reward  for  a  regime  that 
ended  its  days  with  a  $3.2  billion  loss— 
and  Sony's  new  president,  Nobuyuki 
Idei,  apparently  was  shocked  by  it,  too. 

Besides  that,  Idei  was  said  to  be 
stunned  that  Schulhof  had  agreed  in 
1992  to  have  Sony  buy  Guber's  Bel  Air 
house  (complete  with  flotation  tank)  for 
$5.5  million— considerably  more  than  its 
market  value.  (In  a  brief  interview  with 
The  New  York  Times,  Guber  said  the 
purchase  had  been  approved  by  Norio 
Ohga,  Sony's  president  at  the  time.)  The 


house  has  been  a  white  elephant;  Sony 
finally  rented  it  for  $10,000  a  month, 
but  the  tenant  is  complaining  that  it  is 
rat-infested  and  that  plumbing  problems 
were  so  severe  that  excrement  oozed 
from  a  bathroom  faucet.  "The  house  is 
a  big  nightmare,"  says  Julio  Paz,  the  ex- 
asperated renter.  Nightmares,  and  excre- 
ment coming  out  of  the  pipelines— it 
must  all  seem  distressingly  familiar  to 
the  Sony  brass  by  now. 

hile  Paz  was  trying  to  get  his 
plumbing  fixed,  a  serious  power 
crowd  from  both  coasts  had  gath- 
ered in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  The  crowd  in- 
cluded Ron  Perelman,  Arnold  and  Maria, 
Bruce  and  Demi,  Jean-Claude  Van 
Damme,  Donna  Karan,  Teresa  Heinz 
and  John  Kerry,  Viacom's  Jon  Dolgen, 
and  lawyer-to-the-stars  Jake  Bloom. 

Sun  Valley  is  the  new  Aspen,  and 
snowshoeing  is  the  big  sport,  as  well  as 
afternoon  sledding  with  the  kids  on  Dol- 
lar Mountain.  Bloom  is  building  a  house 
there.  Willis  lives  in  the  area  most  of  the 
time.  In  the  nearby  town  of  Hailey,  the 
actor  has  refurbished  a  movie  theater  and 
opened  a  restaurant  called  the  Mint.  At 
one  party  thrown  by  producer  Al  Ruddy, 
guests  watched  as  Willis,  Schwarzeneg- 
ger, and  Clint  Eastwood  shot  pool.  Ci- 
gars were  ubiquitous,  naturally.  "I've  nev- 
er breathed  so  much  secondhand  smoke 
in  my  life,"  grumbled  one  guest. 

There  was  a  bash  for  Perelman's  53rd 
birthday  that  attracted  a  glittering  and 
eclectic  crowd.  From  the  right,  there  was 
John  Moran,  national  finance  director  of 
Bob  Dole's  presidential  campaign.  In  the 
opposite  corner  were  John  Kennedy  Jr. 
and  Bobby  Shriver.  There  was  dinner 
and  dancing,  first  with  a  jazz  band  and 
then  with  discs,  with  Willis  taking  over 
as  M.C.  His  wife  wowed  the  crowd 
by  showing  off  some  bump-and-grind 
moves  she  picked  up  while  making  her 
latest,  Striptease,  using  a  chair  as  a  prop. 

There  were  toasts  to  the  host  by 
young  Shriver  and  Don  Johnson,  who 
joked  that  Perelman  was  "the  only  bald- 
headed  person  I've  ever  slept  with." 

"To  your  knowledge,"  someone  in  the 
crowd  called  out. 

Interestingly  coiffed  New  York  politi- 
co Andy  Stein  launched  into  a  toast  for 
the  host  that  struck  some  listeners  as  a 
little  too  obsequious.  He  went  on  for  a 
while  until  finally  a  voice  rang  out— the 
unmistakable  voice  of  an  Austrian -born 
superstar  with  rightward  leanings. 

"Boy,"  Arnold  boomed  in  his  distinc- 
tive Terminator  tones.  "You  sure  know 
how  to  kiss  ass,  don't  you?"  □ 
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CHERRY  ON  TOP 

With  a  bushel  of 
awards  for  her  stunning 

performance  in 
77ie  Heiress,  Cherry  Jones 

is  turning  this  month 
to  another  great  stage  role: 

Hannah  Jelkes  in 

Tennessee  Williams's  The 

Night  of  the  Iguana 

BY  DAVID  DANIEL 


bherry  Jones  is  a  corrective  to  the  current  fallacy 
that  "celebrity"  and  "stardom"  are  synonyms, 
and  a  reminder  of  what  a  star  really  is.  Offstage, 
she  is  a  gravel-voiced  tomboy  (her  own  descrip- 
tion) from  Paris,  Tennessee.  Onstage,  she  is  one 
of  the  supremely  fascinating  lyrical  actresses  of 
the  day.  The  only  attention  she  gets  is  for  being 
the  best.  She  got  it  four  times  last  year  for  her  performance 
in  The  Heiress— the  Tony  for  best  actress,  as  well  as  awards 
from  the  Drama  League,  the  Drama  Desk,  and  the  Outer 
(  lilies  Circle. 

The  tall  actress  has  a  large,  malleable  mask  of  a  face,  a 

voice  that  she  can  fine-tune  with  the  silky  virtuosity  of  a 

i  violinist,  and  a  range  of  movement  that  would  be  the 

envy  of  a  ballerina.  Wh  ats  herself  on  a  sofa  it's  a 

major  event  in  slow-mo  ninine  grace.  Broadway  can't 

nough  of  her.  Practi  s  soon  as  she  finished  with 

Heiress,  she  begar  rsals  for  the  part  of  Hannah 

kes  in  Tennessee  Will  The  Nigh,   of  the  Iguana, 


Southern  comfort: 

Actress  Cherry  Jones  hails 

from  Paris,  Tennessee. 


which  will  open  March  21  at  the  Roundabout  Theater.  Han- 
nah, she  says,  may  be  her  favorite  role  ever.  "Do  not  under- 
estimate Hannah,"  Jones  cautions.  "She  is  not  just  a  prim 
spinster— she  has  seen  everything  and  understood  it  all.  And 
of  course  there's  the  thrill  of  being  a  southerner  and  being 
able  to  say  Tennessee  Williams's  words." 

One  can't  help  but  wonder  how  much  of  a  stretch  it  is  for 
her  to  play  parts  that  require  such  an  outmoded  kind  of  fem- 
ininity. "Being  brought  up  in  the  South  gave  me  something 
invaluable  as  an  actor."  she  explains.  "I  grew  up  with  a  lot  of 
very  strong  women  who  were  also  ladies.  It's  an  idea  of  man- 
ners that's  not  quite  correct  just  now,  but  it  serves  me  well  in 
preparing  characters  like  Catherine  Sloper,  Hannah  Jelkes, 
and  even  Regan  in  King  Lear. 

"I  love  acting,"  Jones  continues.  "I  found  out  when  I  was 
very  young  that  I  was  good  at  it.  And  thank  God,  since  the 
list  of  what  I  can't  do  is  a  very  long  one."  Well,  yes,  indeed: 
thank  God.  We  have  more  celebrities  than  we  need.  But  there 
are  never  enough  stars.  D 
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Live  well. 

/  know  so  much  has  been  given  to  me  in  my  life,  to  each  of  us,  for 
which  we've  never  paid.  All  we  can  do  is  pass  it  on  to  someone  else. 
As  we  climb,  lift  somebody  with  us." 

Make  a  plan. 

/  believe  we  have  to  be  responsible  for  ourselves  or  we  will  be 
a  liability  to  somebody  along  the  way.  We  determine  our  fate. 
It  has  to  come  from  within  to  know  that  you  can,  and  you  will." 

Be  your  own  rock. 

Prudential  offers  life  insurance,  investments,  real  estate  and 
health  care  that  can  help  you  manage  your  life.  And  live  well. 
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miable  BEN  CHAPLIN  leans 
across  the  Formica  tabletop 
in  Duke's  Coffee  Shop  on  L.A.'s 
Sunset  Strip,  eager  to  say  that 
he's  taken  to  making  movies 
,h  America  like,  well,  the  proverbial  duck  to 
water-and  this  is  only  his  second  trip 
across  the  pond.  "In  England,  when  you 
do  a  film,  you  work  such  long  hours, 
and  you're  under  budget,"  says  the 
earnest  26-year-old.  "But  here,  because 
it's  a  huge  industry,  it's  quite  sensible." 
Chaplin,  who  is  no  relation  to  Charlie,  is  the 
sort  of  fellow  who  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  So  far,  he  has  worked  with 
Merchant  Ivory  [The  Remains  of  the  Day 
and  Feast  of  July),  and  now  he  stars 
in  The  Truth  About  Cats  and  Dogs  (April), 
which  with  a  little  luck  may  make  him 
as  famous  as  his  co-star,  the  distinctly 

'ImaThurman.      -jan  BRESLAUER 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  JULIE  BURCHILL 


Blonde  goddess  or  bust:  Pamela  Lee 
surfs  the  tidal  wave  to  immortality 


Even  if  Lana  Turner  had 
been    discovered    sipping 
a  soda  at  Schwab's,  her 
story    would    still    not 
out-sashay  Pamela's. 
The  Pamela  Lee 
Story  is  strange 
but  true,  and  may 
well     be    the    last 
Star  Is  Born  saga  o 
the  20th  century. 
In  the  summer  of  1988, 
Miss  Pamela  Anderson 
was  a  respectable 
21-year-old  Cana- 
dian fitness  instruc- 
tor, a  veritable  vestal 
virgin  of  the  new  nar- 
cissism. One  sunny  af- 
ternoon she  attended 
a  British  Columbia 
Lions      football 
game  in  Vancou- 
ver    wearing    a 
Labatt's    T-shirt, 
and,  during  a  slow 
moment,  a  TV  cam- 
eraman  picked   her 
out  of  a  crowd  of  50,000 
lost   souls   and   flashed 
a  close-up  of  her  on- 
to the  massive  score- 
board screen. 

And  the  rest  is  hys- 
teria. The  crowd  went  wild,  Labatt's  went 
for  the  phone,  and  within  a  fortnight 
Pamela  Anderson  was  the  Elizabeth  Hur- 
ley of  Labatt's.  It  wasn't  long  before  Play- 
boy came  calling.  Miss  Andc -son  demure- 
ly turned  down  its  offer  o\'  a  <  .nterfold  but 
accepted  the  offer  of  its  Octob  •  1989  cover.  (She  did  grace 
the  centerfold  a  few        nths    iter.)  By  1992  she  was  play- 
ing Lis;)  the  Tool  Girl  •  n  America's  highest-rated  new  sit- 
com Improvi  taking      er  Erika  Eleniak's 


role  as  the  blonde  Venus  in  a 
red  one-piece  on  Baywatch. 
Miss  Anderson  looked  espe- 
cially lovely^n 
her  third  Playboy 
cover:  Stetson  hat, 
cut-off  blue  jeans, 
and  cowboy  boots, 
not  to  mention  that 
tumbling   mane   of 
hair.  In  addition  to 
her  bedroom  eyes  and 
bedroom  mouth,  she 
has  a  bedroom  nose— it 
seems  to  be  permanently 
upturned,  almost  twitch- 
ing, as  if  sniffing  after 
the  scent  of  sex, 
success,  or  both. 
Pamela  is  like 
a   throwback   to   the 
frenzied  days  of  the 
sunlit   60s-70s   sexu- 
al smorgasbord.  She's 
not  just  a  blonde,  she's 
a    Blonde    Goddess. 
Jayne  Mansfield  was 
a     blonde;      Marilyn 
Monroe  was  a  Blonde 
Goddess.  Bo  Derek  was 
a  blonde;  Deborah  Harry 
was  a  Blonde  Goddess.  The 
B.G.  is  a  dream,  a  living, 
breathing  phantasm  of  physi- 
cal love— the  genie  who  es- 
capes from  your  genitalia 
when  rubbed  hard  enough. 
Is  Pamela  talented?  The  jury's  still  out  on  that 
one,  probably  poring  over  photographs  of  her  in  swimsuits. 
Is  she  beautiful?  Without  doubt.  There  is  a  school  of  thought 
which  claims  beauty  is  closer  to  ugliness  than  prettiness,  and 
mere  prettiness  rules  out  any  claims  to  beauty.  But  the  fact 
is  that  while  some  people  can  be  beautiful  without  passing 
through  the  passport  control  of  (Continued  on  page  132) 
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(Continued  from  page  130)  prettiness— Garbo,  Thur- 
man— many  more  are  both  pretty  and  beautiful;  Mar- 
ilyn Monroe  was  the  absolute  proof. 

When  I  look  at  Pamela,  I  see  a  beautiful  woman 
masquerading  as  "a  beautiful  woman,"  a  timeless  beau- 
ty who  has  done  everything  in  her  power  to  become  a 
transient  one.  For  if  this  bride  of  fortune  were  stripped 
bare  of  her  blond  hair,  her  spray-on  suntan,  her  silicone 
valley,  and  her  elaborate  makeup,  and  tempted  out  of  her 
black  leather  cat  suit  and  into  a  little  black  jersey  dress,  we 
could  see  a  woman  far  more  lovely  than  the  icon  we  know 
and  love  or  love  to  hate. 

The  reason  I  love  Pamela,  when  she  is  universal  Public  En- 
emy No.  1  among  women  between  9  and  90,  is  her  absolute 
lack  of  hypocrisy  about  what  being  a  star  means.  Nowhere 
was  this  better  displayed  than  at  Cannes  last  May,  where  our 
heroine  turned  up  to  promote  her  film,  Barb  Wire,  baywatch 
babe  takes  over  film  festival!  gasped  the  tabloids.  "She's 
done  nothing— but  she's  already  stolen  the  show  at  the  world's 
greatest  film  festival,"  a  boring  French  theorist  complained. 
"The  organizers  kid  themselves  it's  about  a  serious  debate  on 
film.  Then  Pamela  Anderson  mania  takes  over.  It's  a  joke." 

Pamela  Anderson  Lee's  career  to  date  has  been  a  joke- 
but  it's  not  on  her.  The  joke  at  Cannes  was  on  all 
those  highfalutin  actresses  who  were  strutting  their 
stuff  on  the  Croisette,  from  Sharon  Stone  to  Emma 
Thompson,  trying  to  look  like  librarians  or  serious  ac- 
tresses—trying to  look  like  real  people.  But  they're  not, 
they're  stars,  and  stars  should  wear  skintight  leather  cat  suits 
and  smile  for  the  camera.  How  refreshing  to  find  a  sex  sym- 
bol as  straightforward  as  Pamela  in  a  world  where  Demi 
Moore  and  Sharon  Stone  call  themselves  feminists. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Pamela  will  never  become 
a  serious  actress;  we  have  too  many  of  those,  and  they're  all 
silly.  All  we  Pamela-lovers  are  hoping  and  praying  that  Barb 
Wire— her  Bus  Stop— will  be  a  huge  hit  and  that  one  day 
Pamela  will  find  her  very  own,  Arthur  Miller 
(Tommy  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to    « 
have  the  gallantry  and  chivalry  of  all  three 
Kennedy  boys  rolled  together),  though  we  do 
hope  it's  not  David  Mamet.  Saul  Bellow  would 
be  nice,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  a  fellow 
Canuck,  to  boot. 

Until  she  finds  him,  we  will  continue  to  defend 
her  by  any  means  necessary.  Well,  yes,  that  lip  liner 
is  a  bit  much— but  then,  love  must  be  blind,  a  bit  like 
Pamela  when  she  puts  that  lip  liner  on.  But  we  will 
press  on,  because  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Pamela  alone 
knows  what  makes  a  star:  la  publicite,  and  then  some. 
And  because  she  is  the  ultimate  babe,  the  Playmate  of  the 
Western  World.  "Everybody  says  I'm  plastic  from  head  to 
toe,"  our  heroine  once  reflectc  "Can't  stand  next  to  a  radi- 
ator or  I'll  melt."  No.  baby,  you  can't  stand  next  to  a  radia- 
tor because  he'll  melt.  And  so  would  the  rest  of  us.  We're  only 
human-  not  like  you,  C   g     il  blonde  b:v     goddess!  □ 


1988 


The  Pamela 
Chronicles 


Cover  girl  Pamela, 

Playmate  of  the  Month  in 

February  1990, 

poses  for  the  July  1992 

issue  of  Playboy. 


1992 


A  neophyte  Pamela 
Anderson  busts  out  as  a  sex 
symbol.  The  Canadian 
beauty  was  discovered  at  a 
British  Columbia  Lions 
football  game. 


1991  As  Lisa  the  Tool  Girl 
on  the  hit  television  show 
Home  Improvement  with 
Tim  Allen,  Pamela  announces 


the  tool  du  jour. 


1992 


Now  cast  as  senior  lifeguard 
C.J.  Parker  on  Baywatch, 
Pamela  rides  the  waves 
at  the  Malibu  Celebration 
Surfers  Challenge, 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Oceans  Campaign. 


1994  Baywatch 
a.k.a.  "Babewatch") 
becomes  the  most 
viewed  television 
show  on  earth; 
Pamela  becomes 
noticeably  more 
pneumatic. 


LOS  ANGELFS 


Pamela  creates  a  media 

frenzy  while  promoting  her 

feature  film,  Barb  Wire,  at  the 

48th  Cannes  Film  Festival. 


1995 


It's  Time  to  Come  Clean  on  Late  Night's  Dirtiest  Fight 

The  movie  about  Carson|Letterman,  Leno 
and  the  battle  over  The  f onkht  Show, 
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I  agan  rites  of  spring,  Palm 

9  Sunday— the    season    of 

I   Wg  spiritual    sojourns   com- 

B^^    mences   this   month.    In 

that  spirit,  witness  MARK 

MATOUSEK'S  Sex  Death  Enlightenment  (River- 
head),  the  true  story  of  a  cynical  magazine  edi- 
tor who  forsakes  the  glamorous  fast  lane  for  the  pilgrim's 
path.  His  road  trip  leads  him  on  a  cross-cultur- 
al quest  to  Germany  and  a  Himalayan  monas- 
tery, and  enables  him  to  confront  the  abuse  of 
his  past  and  finally  obtain  enlightenment. 

Also  this  month:  A  yuppie's  foray  into  a  life 
of  crime  pays  off  in  spades  in  PETER  ALSON'S 
Confessions  of  an  Ivy  League  Bookie  (Crown).  In  The  Net 
of  Dreams  (Random  House).  JULIE  SALAMON,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Holocaust  survivors,  revisits  her  family's  past  on  a 
mission  of  self-discovery.  A  cop  who  has  drunkenly  killed 
an  innocent  boy  searches  for  a  serial  killer  and  her  dignity 
in  LYNDA  LA  PLANTE'S  Cold  Shoulder  (Random  House). 
Mister  Christian  (Simon  &  Schuster)  is  WILLIAM 
KINSOLVING'S  rollicking  tale  of  the  rabble-rouser  who  led 
the  Bounty  mutiny.  And  a  perky  American  linguist  sacrifices 
a  life  of  ease  for  one  of  fulfillment  with  a  former  party 
member  of  Peru's  Shining  Path  in  MARK  JACOBY'S  The 
Path  to  Arequipa  (Northwest).  RICHARD  LORENZ'S  Imogen 


The  troubled  Peter  Tchaikovsky; 

Imogen  Cunningham's  Magnolia  Blossom  (1925); 

Spider  (1994),  by  Louise  Bourgeois. 


Cunningham:  Flora 
(Bulfinch)  presents 
half  a  century 
of  the  bohemian 
shutterbug's  botan- 
ical snaps.  Threat- 
ened with  being 
outed,  Tchaikov- 
sky committed 
suicide  at  53; 
ANTHONY  HOLDEN'S  Tchaikovsky  (Random 
House)  enthusiastically  interprets  his  troubled 
life.  Founding  Father  (Free  Press)  is  RICHARD 
BROOKHISER'S  revisionist  bio  of  the  father  of 
our  country.  MARIE-LAURE  BERNADAC'S  Louise 
Bourgeois  (Flammarion)  explores  the  work  and  life  of  one  of 
the  most  original  and  deeply  emotional  artists 
of  our  time.  And,  finally,  your  quest  ends 
here.  That's  right— sex,  comedy,  and 
schnapps  all  in  one  book!  The  incor- 
rigibly odd  GLEN  BAXTER  graces 
us  with  Die  Wonder  Book  of  Sex 
(Villard)— hysterically  funny  car- 
toons unafraid  to  celebrate  the 
sybaritic  pleasures  of  linoleum 
and  "the  Brussels  swirl."  Ah, 
Nirvana.        — elissa  schappell 


Classic  Homes 


II  M.  Homes  is  not  a  writer  for  the  squeamish.  In  her 

^H  short-story  collection,  The  Safety  of  Objects,  and  first 

I     II  two  novels,  Jack  and  In  a  Country  of  Moffiers— 

■  I  B  which  is  under  development  at  Touchstone  Pictures 

H  for  Julia    Roberts   and    Susan   Sarandon— Homes 

I       H  picks  the  scab  off  suburban  pretense,  exposing  "the 

L^^B  secret  habits  that  seem  normal  enough  to  us,  but 

■  H         that  we  know  better  than  to  mention  out  loud."  Her 

■  H         new  novel,  The  End  of  Alice,   just  published  by 

■  H        Scribner,  plunges  deeper  into  the  unspeakable. 
I           Bl  •    Narrated    by   a    convicted    pedophile/murderer, 
the  book  shocks,  mesmerizes,  repels,  and  titillates,  erupting,  at  one 
unforgettable  point,  in  a  harrowing  flashback  that  does  for  baths 
what  Alfred  Hitchcock's  Psycho  did  for  showers.  "While  I  was  writ- 
ing it,  I  would  frighten  myself  and  have  to  stop,"  Homes  explains 
with  a  disconcerting  smile.  "That's  why  it  took  five  years  to  finish." 
After  a  half-decade  of  living  in  the  head  of  a  sociopath,  she  is  paus- 
ing between  projects.  "Books  belong  to  the  characters,"  she  says. 

m  waiting  to  meet  the  next  one."  — M.  G.  LORD 
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Paymer's 
place:  Actor 
David  Paymer 
has  more 
calls  than  he 
can  handle. 


Paymer  on  Demand 

A  character  actors  calling 


nderstatement  falls  trippingly  from  David  Pay- 
mer's tongue.  "I  had  a  very  good  year,"  he  says 
in  typically  humble  tones.  What  a  kidder.  A  good 
year  is  a  TV  movie  or  two  and  maybe  a  feature. 
Paymer-Oscar-norr.inated  for  Mr.  Saturday  Night 
and  praised  for  Quiz  Shov-  Get  Shorty,  and 
Nixon-has  just  completed  three  new  biggies.  The  quietly 
effective  actor  shows  up  this  month  as  the  hief  of  staff  to  New 
York  City  mayor  Al  City  Hall       d  as  an  assistant 


medical  examiner  in  John  Dahl's  Unforgettable.  And,  in  a 
lighter  vein,  he's  an  uptight  guy  taken  hostage  by  Tom  Arnold 
in  Carpool,  due  this  spring.  "I'm  the  Jack  Lemmon  character, 
he's  Matthau,"  explains  the  married-with-child  Paymer.  The 
overall  trend  here?  "I  guess  I'm  known  as  a  character  actor," 
he  says  hesitantly.  "If  I  can  keep  working  with  actors  like 
Hopkins  and  Pacino,  and  directors  like  Redford,  Stone,  Dahl, 
and  Reiner,  that's  great."  That  understatement  again.  What 
a  character.  -MICHAEL  musto 
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Peter  Fonda  did  a  red-white -and-blue 
one.  Jane  Fonda's  looked  like  a  rose 
petal.  Brice  Marden  traced  a  knife 
onto  the  page,  and  Larry  Rivers 
drew  a  ruler."  Brigid  Berlin,  a  star  of 
Andy  Warhol's  The  Chelsea  Girls, 
whose  father  ran  the  Hearst  Corpo- 
ration and  whose  mother  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor's,  is 
describing  the,  ahem.  Cock  Book,  her 
500-page  assemblage  of  phallic  por- 
traits by  almost  everyone  she  met  at 
Max's  Kansas  City  and  the  Warhol  Factory  between 
1968  and  1973.  This  month,  at  Stubbs  Books  & 
Prints  in  New  York,  it  will  be  the  centerpiece  of 
Berlin's  first  show  since  the  early  70s,  when  she 
exhibited  influential  photo-based  works  at  the 
Sonnabend  Gallery  in  New  York  and  Heiner 
Friedrich  in  Germany.  Last  year,  Vincent  Fremont, 
the  Warhol  Foundation  agent,  coaxed  Berlin  out  of  her 
artistic  retirement  for  the  Gramercy  Park  Internation- 
al Art  Show,  where  her  "Tit  Prints,"  drawings  done  in  "toxic 
ink  using  my  nipples  instead  of  a  paintbrush,"  were  snapped 
up  by  such  collectors  and  dealers  as  John  Waters.  Doris  Am- 
mann,  Matthew  Marks,  and  Spyros  Niarchos.  New  "Tit 
Prints,"  in  silver  Calvin  Klein  frames,  will  be  on  view  at 
Stubbs.  along  with  Berlin's  "Penis  Pillows."  "I  cut  penises  out 


of  porn  magazines  with  manicuring 
scissors,"  she  explains,  "montage  them,  xerox  the  montages, 
shred  the  xeroxes,  and  stuff  them  into  clear  plastic  pillows." 
But,  Berlin  adds,  sitting  in  her  Manhattan  apartment  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  collections  of  Meissen  pugs,  18th- 
century  tortoiseshell  boxes,  and  miniature  porcelain  vegetables 
from  Bergdorf  Goodman.  "I'm  not  obsessed  with  penises.  Or 
breasts.  My  art  is  about  order."  —bob  colacello 


Colin  Field,  bartender  at  the  I  lotel 
Rite's  Hemingway  Bar.  Puns: 
Port  Soudan,  by  Olivier  Ratlin 

{Editions  dit  Se nil). 

"  We've  all  had  our  heart  broken, 

and  this  is  how  it  felt. " 


ToMkie  Smith,  tteur: 

The  Seven  Spiritual  Laws  of  Sue     ss, 
hopra  (N.  •  try). 

"cietyofpL 

'ft    . .  in  th  life, 

•n't  plan 


Liz  Phair,  musician: 

The  Beak  of  the  Finch, 

by  Jonathan  Weiner 

(Vintage).  "It  illustrates  the 

concept  of  change, 

evolutionary  and  intrinsic, 

in  such  a  way 

that  makes  me  think  of 

physics  in  that 

change  equals  time. " 


Andrea  Mitchell, 

NBC  News  correspondent: 
Sense  and  Sensibility, 

by  Jane  Austen 

(Everyman 's  Library). 

"Austen 's  characters  are  a 

useful  reminder  that 

self-importance  did  not  begin 

in  Washington." 


ONLY 

THE  FINEST 

RUMS 

COME 

FROM 
PUERTO  RICO 

Aging  has  given  RONRJCO  and  the  other  quality  rums  from  Puerto  Rico 

a  smoothness,  whether  straight  or  mixed,  that  has  made  them  preferred  over  all  others. 

And  only  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  heritage  of  fine  rums,  is  aging  guaranteed  by  law. 
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RUMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO  «  ONLY  THE  FINEST 


Our  Miss  Brooke 

Brooke  Shields  finally  makes  30 


rooke  Shields  is  30,  but  for  george  wavne  she'll 
always  be  a  Pretty  Baby. 


what  have  you  been  up 


B  George  Wayne:  Brooke 
to  these  days' 
Brooke  Shields:  I've  been  incredibly  busy.  I  just 
came  back  from  Sundance.  It  was  my  first  time 
there.  I  was  there  promoting  this  film  where  I  ap- 
pear as  Kiefer  Sutherland's  wife.  It's  called  Free- 
way—a disturbing  story  about  a  child  psychologist 
who  has  a  double  life. 
G.W.  So  your  first  year  as  a  thirtysomething  has  been  going 
fabulously. 

B.S.  I've  been  lucky.  I  eased  into  it  with  grace.  .  .  . 
G.W.  And  elan— such  elan!  You  have  always  had  elan  ever 
since  you  emerged.  Even  from  those  years  when 
you  were  celebrated  as  America's  most  famous 
virgin.  Was  it  a  relief  to  just  finally  lose  it? 
B.S.  Whenever  you  shed  one  of  the  label: 
that  have  been  inadvertently  pressed  onto 
you.  I  think  it's  a  relief. 
G.W.  Now,  your  stage  mother.  Ten  Shields, 
pushed  you  before  the  camera  as  early  as 
two  years  old.  Do  you  feel  like  you've 
had  a  lost  childhood'.' 
B.S.  No.  Having  gone  to  regular, 
conventional  schools  my  whole 
life,  as  well  as  Princeton,  I  have 
never  put  the  career  first,  even 
though  it  was  the  most  celebrat- 
ed part  of  my  life. 
G.W.  Are  you  still  estranged  from 
your  mother'.' 

B.S.  That  was  made  much  more 
dramatic  in  the  press  than  it  was  in 
reality.  Professionally,  it  was  a  very 
simple  one-day  decision.  My  mom 
and  I  are  still  mother  and  daughter, 
trying  to  work  on  what  that  is.  But 
we're  definitely  not  estranged. 
G.W.  The  critic  Frank  Rich  has  called  you 
a  natural  actress-  yet  Hollywood  fails  to 
give  you  any  respect.  Why  do  you  think 
that  is? 

B.S.  To  be  honest,  I'm  sure  1  rank 
has  said  bad  things  about  me,  too. 
I  feel  respected  much  m  »re  now 
than  I've  ever  felt.  I  tl 

confusion    \m  I  a 
model?    )r  am  I  in  film 
tdvertisenu 


certain  product  or  company?  The  message  that  has  been  giv- 
en is  so  diversified. 
G.W.  You  're  so  smart,  Brooke! 
B.S.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

G.W.  Were  you  as  shocked  as  we  all  were  when  Andre  Agas- 
si shaved  his  long  hair,  and  we  realized  it  was  really  to  cam- 
ouflage the  fact  that  he  was  going  bald? 
B.S.  Oh  God.  No.  I  was  thrilled.  You  can  see  his  face,  you 
can  see  his  eyes  more. 

G.W.  And  how  are  things  going  between  you  and  Andre, 
Brooke  darling? 
B.S.  It's  been  two  years. 

G.W.  Two  years  already?!  Time  really  flies  when  you're  happy 
B.S.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  such  an  important  part 
of  my  life.  It's  like  nothing  I  have  ever  been  able  to  experi- 
ence before. 

G.W.  All  right,  Brooke  darling.  Explain  to  G.W.  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  your  friendship  with  Michael  Jackson.  Talk 
about  those  strange  days  with  the  Gloved  One.  Was  it 
a  genuine  friendship? 
B.S.  It  really  was. 
G.W.  And  to  think  people  said  he  paid  you  to  go  on 
dates  with  him! 

B.S.  Like  that's  the  kind  of  person  I  am.  That's 
ridiculous. 

G.W.  And  how  did  you  find  the  company  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.? 

B.S.  Brief,  short-lived.  It  was  a  good  diary 
entry,  that's  all. 

G.W.  That  one  may  have  been  short-lived. 
but  Liani  Neeson—didn  't  he  give  you  a  di- 
amond ring? 

B.S.  He  didn't  give  me  a  diamond  ring.  He 
said  we  were  to  be  manned,  but  I  never  had 
a  diamond  ring  on  my  finger  from  him. 
G.W.  Did  you  date  Liam  Neeson  because  of 
that  huge  reputation  he  is  supposed  to  have? 
B.S.  I  wasn't  aware  of  his  reputation 
until  after,  unfortunately.  I  wished  I 
had  known  about  his  reputation  be- 
fore. I  unfortunately  found  out 
about  it  the  hard  way, 
and  after. 

G.W.     You     must 
have  been  left  a  bit 
bruised,  I  suppose. 
B.S.   No,    I   think   if  your 
heart   is   involved,   then   you   get 
bruised.  I  was  more  shell-shocked. 
G.W.  Brooke  darling— you  are  still  my  Pretty  Baby. 
Ooh,  thank  you! 
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INTRODUCING  A  TRUE  PERFORMANCE  BREAKTHROUGH: 
EAGLE  VISION  TSi  WITH  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  AUTOSTICK  SYSTEM. 


EAGLE  VISION  TSi  with  the  new  AutoStick® 
System  is  so  advanced  it  lets  you  shift  from  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  an  automatic  to  the 
performance  of  a  clutchless  stick.  Just  move  the 
gear  selector  into  the  AutoStick  mode,  and  you 
can  easily  change  gears  by  simply  tapping  it  to 
the  right  to  upshift  and  to  the  left  to  downshift. 

Vision  TSi's  performance  is  further  enhanced 
by  combining  AutoStick  technology  with  other 
standard  features  like  a  214  horsepower  V6 
engine,  traction  control,  four-wheel  anti-lock 
disc  brakes,  a  touring  suspension,  speed- 
sensitive  steering,  and  16-inch  chrome-plated 
aluminum  wheels. 

AutoWeek  said,  u  We  have  seen  the  future 
and  it  works/'*  Experience  the  future  for 
yourself  at  your  Eagle  dealer  today. 


THE  EAGLE  i::ST  :PRIVF 
1-800-2-TEST  EAGLE 


■sit  our  Web  site  at  http  ?aglecai 


Call  1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE  to  schedule  your  test-drive  or  to  get  product  information,  retailer  locati 
current  MSRP,  even  a  video  on  how  to  take  a  test-drive.  *June  19,  1995.  Always  wear  your  seat  b 
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Citizens  of  Sarajevo  running  along  the  famous  "Sniper  Alley"  to  avoid 
Serb  bullets  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  June  1992. 


_n  Bosnia,  20,000  American  soldiers 

struggle  to  keep  an  uneasy  peace;  in  the  Hague,  an  international 

war-crimes  tribunal  convenes.  But  neither  courts  nor  armies 

can  lay  to  rest  the  nightmare  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  death  camps.  In  an 

excerpt  from  his  new  book,  PETER  MAASS  finds  that  mass 

lure,  rape,  and  murder  are  the  face  of  an  only  too  human  evil 


Once  tJ 


iewa 


Ling  up 


Dosnian  Muslim  and  Croat  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Serb  camp  of  Manjaca  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  August  1992. 


Go  back  four  years  in  time.  It  is  1992.  After 
cleansing  one-third  of  Croatia,  Serb  militias  are 
cleansing  Bosnia.  They  have  odd  names,  these 
death  squads,  names  such  as  "Arkan's  Tigers" 
and  "the  White  Eagles, "  and  their  command- 
ers have  odd  names  too,  such  as  "Major  Mauser" 
and  "the  Duke. "  Stage  Two  in  the  creation  of 
Greater  Serbia— an  age-old  nationalistic  dream 
of  extending  Serb  control  into  large  parts  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia— is  different  from  Stage  One. 
The  campaign  in  Bosnia  is  far  bloodier,  as 
though  the  efforts  in  Croatia  were  a  mere 
warm-up  for  the  main  event.  Mass  torture.  Mass 
executions.  Mass  rapes.  By  the  time  the  cleans- 
ing in  Bosnia  is  finished,  by  the  time  Bosnia  itself  is  finished, 
at  least  200,000  people  will  be  dead,  several  million  will  be 
homeless,  and  the  world  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
happened  or  what  should  have  been  done  to  stop  it. 

In  1996,  after  a  peace  treaty  has  been  signed  and  half 
of  Bosnia  has  been  awarded  to  the  Serbs,  more  than  20,000 
U.S.  troops  are  on  the  ground  to  make  sure  the  fighting 


Excerpted  from  Love  Thy  Neighbor,  by  P.     i  ?.     tss,  to  be  puolished  in  March 
Mired  A.  Knopf;  ©  1996  by  Pel  r  Maass. 


does  not  break  out  again.    "We  cannot  stop  war  for  < 
time,"  President  Clinton  said  in  his  November  27,   1995" 
speech  to  the  nation.  "But  we  can  stop  some  wars." 

Tlie  U.S.  troops  are  to  come  home  in  a  year.  No  ontn 
knows  whether  they  will  leave  behind  a  country  rebuilding 
itself  or  a  country  preparing  for  more  war.  When  they  ret 
turn  to  America,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  have  any  answer? 
to  the  fundamental  question  raised  by  the  conflict,  a  ques^ 
tion  that  has  stumped  philosophers  and  statesmen  through 
the  ages.  It  is  a  simple  question,  and  does  not  apply  solely 
to  Bosnia:  Why? 

A  war  is  like  an  explosion  or  a  fire;  to  understand  it 
causes,  you  must  find  its  ground  zero.  In  Bosnia,  grounc 
zero  was  the  Serb  prison  camps.  It  is  in  large  part  because 
of  the  slaughter  that  occurred  there  in  the  summer  of  1992 
and  our  horror  over  it,  and  our  guilt  for  not  stopping  i 
sooner,  that  we  belatedly  stepped  into  Bosnia  with  our  army 
and  our  treasure  (the  peacekeeping  mission  will  cost  tax 
payers  at  least  $2  billion,  and  reconstruction  may  cost  sev 
eral  billion  dollars  more).  The  essence  of  the  war— a  hideout 
mix  of  madness  and  violence  and  hate— existed  in  its  pures, 
form  in  those  camps. 

The  world's  revulsion  prompted  the  United  Nations  to  es 
tablish  the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  which  has  in 
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lag,  washing  away  blood,  carting  away  body  parts. 


A 


gravedigger  at  work  in  "the  Heroes'  Cemetery"  in  Sarajevo  in  June  1992.  To  date,  more  than  200,000  people  have  died  in  the  war  in  Bosnia. 


tiicted  56  people  so  far,  including  Bosnian  Serb  leader  Radovan 
fiaradzic  and  his  top  commander,  General  Ratko  Mladic. 
Dusan  Tadic,  a  Serb  accused  of  torture  and  murder  in  one  of 
the  camps,  is  already  in  custody.  His  trial,  scheduled  to  begin 
in  March,  will  start  the  formal  process  of  determining  who  did 
what  and  rendering  justice  to  the  victims  of  the  atrocities.  But 
the  fundamental  questions  will  remain  unanswered.  Why  did 
these  men  do  what  they  did?  What  were  they  thinking?  Wlto 
are  they?  The  death  camps  were  not  just  ground  zero  of  the 
war  but  ground  zero  of  human  nature. 

Milan  Kovacevic  wanted  to  pray.  It  was  Sunday, 
he  shouted,  a  goddamn  holy  day,  and  he  want- 
ed to  go  to  church. 
Kovacevic  weighed  about  225  pounds  and 
was  built  like  a  heavyweight  boxer.  He  sat  at 
the  head  of  a  table  in  a  dingy  room  in  a 
dingy  municipal  building  in  Prijedor,  Bosnia, 
a  town  that  had  been  swept  virtually  clean  of 
non-Serbs.  Under  a  wary  military  escort,  I  arrived  in  Pri- 
jedor with  a  small  group  of  journalists  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  August  1992,  and  our  first  duty  was  to  meet 
Kovacevic.  We  wanted  to  see  his  gulag. 

He  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  cursed  the  military  officer 


who  had  escorted  us  to  Prijedor  from  Banja  Luka,  35  miles 
away.  Why  the  fuck  were  we  so  concerned  about  these  camps? 
Why  didn't  we  fucking  investigate  the  murders  of  Serb  ba- 
bies? His  forces  needed  "collection  centers"  to  hold  cap- 
tured Muslim  soldiers,  Kovacevic  shouted.  What  was  so 
unusual  about  that?  A  war  was  going  on.  And  didn't  we 
know  that  the  Serbs  were  good  friends  of  the  Americans? 
When  the  war  was  completed  and  Bosnia  under  total  Serb 
control,  perhaps  it  could  become  the  51st  American  state! 

Kovacevic  was  not  joking.  He  wore  a  combat-green  T-shirt 
that  had  "U.S.  Marines"  emblazoned  across  the  front  and 
back.  The  man  loved  America. 

His  official  title  depended  on  the  mood  he  was  in  when 
journalists  came  to  visit.  On  the  day  I  met  him,  Kovacevic 
gave  his  title  as  "executive  mayor."  Other  journalists  had 
been  told  he  was  the  "city  manager"  or  "president  of  the 
municipal  council."  He  was  the  warlord,  and  warlords  can 
call  themselves  whatever  they  want. 

An  anesthesiologist  by  profession,  Kovacevic  had  a  wal- 
rus mustache  that,  in  other  times,  would  have  lent  him  a 
grandfatherly  charm,  but  these  were  times  of  war,  and  the 
gray  mustache  served  as  little  more  than  a  storage  facili- 
ty for  the  remnants  of  his  breakfast  toast.  He  was  burst- 
ing with  crudeness  and  chutzpah,  like  a  comic  who  belches 
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victim  of  the  Omarska  death  camp,  photographed  at  the  main  hospital  in  Travnik  in  August  1992. 


onstage  and  draws  waves  of  laughter.  You  could  love  him 
and  be  repulsed  by  him  at  the  same  time.  What  could  be 
more  hilarious  than  the  idea  that  a  cleansed  Bosnia  might 
want  to  join  not  Serbia  but  the  United  States?  But 
Kovacevic  was  not  doing  funny  things.  His  right  hand  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  pistol  strapped  to  his  waist. 

"This  is  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Serb  peo- 
ple," he  intoned. 

Kovacevic  was  probably  a  madman  from  birth.  He  was 
born  in  a  World  War  II  Croat  concentration  camp,  the 
notorious  Jasenovac  slaughterhouse,  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands -perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands— of  Serbs,  Jews, 
and  Gypsies  met  their  end.  Imagine  the  stories  his  moth- 
er told  him  as  he  grew  up,  assuming  his  mother  survived 
Jasenovac.  Kovacevic  would  tell  visitors  to  Prijedor  that 
they  should  never  forget  where  he  came  from,  and  this 
was  one  piece  of  advice  that  was  both  truthful  and  re- 
vealing. There  was  a  certain  vulgar  justice  to  the  fact  that 
a  man  who  was  born  in  a  concentrate  n  camp  ended  up 
ruling  his  own  string  of  camps    s  an  adult. 

Evil  has  two  faces.  There  is  .he  banal  face  that  Han- 
nah Arendt  described  ii  Ei,  hm  in  in  isalem,  her  clas- 
sic chronicle  of  the  life  ..i\d  trial  of  a  si  ior  Nazi  official 
entenced  to  death  in  Jc  rem  ainst  humanity. 


Arendt  wrote  that  Adolf  Eichmann  was  a  dull  man,  noiK 
ther  intelligent  nor  venal,  a  bureaucrat  whose  hands  we? 
bloodied  only  by  paper  cuts. 

People  like  Eichmann  make  it  possible  for  evil  leadee 
to  pursue  their  policies.  But  the  leaders  themselves  are 
different  breed.  They  are  deranged  geniuses,  the  Hitle 
and  Stalins,  the  ones  who  come  up  with  final  solution) 
In  Bosnia,  they  were  the  ones  who  resurrected  the  notic 
of  ethnic  cleansing  and  fired  the  first  shots  or  committe 
the  first  rapes.  In  the  disturbed  universe  of  evil,  they  am 
the  "brave"  ones  who  shout  the  unspeakable  and  perfon 
the  undoable  and  snap  everyone  else  into  line. 

The  fact  that  Kovacevic  had  a  disturbed  childhoc 
is  not  happenstance.  If  you  take  a  close  look  ;, 
the  well-educated  politicians  and  generals  who  le 
ordinary  Serbs  into  the  war,  you'll  see  that  mo 
have  troubled  histories.  Look  at  Slobodan  Milosevi 
the  president  of  Serbia.  His  father  failed  in  tr 
priesthood  and  committed  suicide.  His  mother, 
fervent  Communist,  also  committed  suicide. 
Look  at  General  Blagoje  Adzic,  the  chief  of  staff  of  tr 
Yugoslav  National  Army,  who  plotted  the  war  again 
Croatia.  As  a  child  during  World  War  II,  Adzic  scan 


the  Manjaca  camp,  near  Banja  Luka,  Bosnian  Muslim  and  Croat  prisoners  of  war  sit  outside  their  barracks,  August  1992. 


)ered  into  a  tree  when  Croat  Ustashe  troops  attacked  his 
Hllage,  and  he  watched  as  his  family  was  massacred. 

Look  at  General  Ratko  Mladic,  the  commander  of  Serb 
forces  in  Bosnia,  now  indicted  by  the  war-crimes  tribunal. 
His  father  was  killed  by  the  Ustashe  troops  in  World  War 
[I,  and  his  daughter  committed  suicide  during  the  Bosnian 
war.  Mladic  invented  a  new,  quasi-official  military  argot, 
including  "clobber,"  "torch,"  and  "beat  them  senseless,"  all 
Drders  that  he  shouted  over  military  airwaves. 

Kovacevic  was  in  their  class.  Before  he  got  to  work,  Pri- 
jedor  was  the  second-largest  city  in  northern  Bosnia,  with 
i  population  of  112,000,  in  which  Muslims  composed  a 
slim  majority  over  Serbs  and  controlled  the  local  govern- 
ment. When  the  war  started,  nationalist  Serbs  staged  a 
nighttime  coup  against  the  elected  Muslim  authorities. 
Diere  wasn't  much  fighting,  because  the  Serbs  were  well 
armed,  and  the  Muslims  offered  no  resistance  to  speak  of. 
Iney  weren't  prepared  for  war. 

Kovacevic  organized  the  takeover.  After  thousands  of 
Prijedor's  Muslim  men  were  shipped  to  prison  camps,  the 
cleansing  campaign  focused  on  cracking  a  final  nut  called 
Kozarac,  a  town  of  25,000  people,  mostly  Muslims,  just 
six  miles  down  the  road.  The  cleansing  of  Kozarac  turned 
into  one  of  the  most  vicious  campaigns  of  civilian  slaugh- 


ter in  the  entire  war.  A  colleague  from  The  Washington 
Post,  Mary  Battiata,  wrote  a  lengthy  investigative  story 
about  the  cleansing  of  Kozarac,  and  I  am  drawing  on 
her  article  for  details  about  the  town's  virtual  obliteration. 

The  shelling  began  on  May  24,  1992,  after  Kozarac  had 
been  surrounded  by  Serb  tanks.  Up  to  15  shells  hit  the  town 
every  minute  from  12  directions.  After  a  few  hours,  the  shelling 
stopped,  and  the  Serbs  used  loudspeakers  to  tell  the  people 
of  Kozarac  that  they  would  not  be  harmed  if  they  left  their 
basements  and  surrendered.  The  people  complied,  and  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  streets  filled  up  with  surrendering  Mus- 
lims, the  shelling  resumed.  The  street  became  littered  with 
severed  limbs  and  human  gore.  The  survivors  fled  back  to 
their  basements  or  into  the  hills.  After  two  days  of  contin- 
ued bombardment,  another  order  to  surrender  was  issued, 
and  the  Muslims  of  Kozarac  complied  once  more. 

This  time,  the  Serbs  played  a  different  trick.  As  Ko- 
zarac's  beaten  population  filed  down  the  main  road  to- 
ward the  soccer  stadium,  one  of  the  Serbs  who  lived  in 
the  town  stood  on  a  balcony  and  pointed  out  every  im- 
portant Muslim— politicians,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  busi- 
nessmen, even  sports  heroes.  Most  were  shot  on  the  spot 
by  Serb  soldiers  or  taken  to  a  nearby  house,  where  their 
throats  were  slit.  At  one  point,  the  Serbs  tied  a  local 
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Serb  soldier  kicks  the  head  of  one  of  the  Muslims  killed  by  his  commando  unit  in  the  streets  of  Bijeljina,  Bosnia,  April  1992. 


man's  legs  to  a  tank  that  dragged  him  through  town.  His 
misery  ended  when  the  tank  ran  over  him,  killing  him. 

It  was  a  scene  out  of  Schindler's  List,  but  until  a  Steven 
Spielberg  makes  a  movie  about  it,  few  Americans  will 
know,  or  believe,  that  it  happened.  This  was  eliticide,  the 
systematic  killing  of  a  community's  political  and  econom- 
ic leadership  so  that  the  community  could  not  regenerate. 
At  least  2,500  civilians  were  killed  in  Kozarac  in  a  72-hour 
period.  It  was  a  slaughterhouse.  The  survivors  were  sent 
to  the  prison  camps  I  wanted  to  visit. 

Kovacevic  continued  to  talk  about  going  to  church. 
Fine,  we  said,  go  to  church,  but  please  give  us 
permission  to  visit  your  camps.  If  you  have  noth- 
ing to  hide,  then  why  not  let  us  go  there?  We 
went  on  like  this  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  got  tired 
of  it  and  finally  assigned  Prijedor's  "police  chief," 
Simo  Drijaca,  to  escor1  us  to  the  three  camps  in 
the  area— Keraterm,  Trnopolje,  and  Omarska. 
We  would  not  be  the  first  journalists  to  visit  them.  A 
handful  of  reporters  had  been  tl  -'re  a  few  days  earlier,  so 
the  world  had  been  alerted,  a  d  Kov;  cvic  had  begun 
cleaning  up  his  gulag,  washing  away  bl<  •dstains.  carting 
away  bodies  and  body  parts.  H.-  could  n   w  afford  to  let 
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us  have  a  sanitized  glimpse.  I  was  almost  glad  for  thisi:"; 
because  the  Potemkinized  tour  was  chilling  enough. 

Drljaca,  our  tour  guide,  was  the  second-most  unsavory f 
character  in  Prijedor.  More  than  six  feet  tall  and  dresseoA 
in  all-black  combat  fatigues,  he  had  the  obligatory  pistocj* 
at  his  waist  and  a  bad  poker  player's  instinct  for  decepr 
tion.  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Keraterm?  he  inquired 
It's  just  a  factory,  nothing's  there.  Yes,  some  prisoner!^ 
were  held  there,  but  that  was  just  for  a  couple  of  days-* 
and  the  last  ones  left  more  than  a  month  ago.  Fine,  we 
said,  but  please  take  us  there  anyway. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  we  drove  in  a  convoy 
to  the  Keraterm  ceramics  factory  on  the  outskirts  of  towni 
Word  of  the  atrocities  that  had  been  committed  there  hac> 
gotten  out.  Bosnians  had  been  locked  into  storage  room; 
without  food,  water,  or  fresh  air,  and  many  died  fron 
thirst  as  they  lay  in  a  stinking  mixture  of  their  excremen 
and  urine.  When  they  cried  out  for  help,  guards  firec 
shots  through  the  doors;  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  stor 
age  rooms  usually  ended  up  being  tortured  to  death. 

Our  van  pulled  into  the  factory  grounds.  They  were  de 
serted,  not  a  soul  in  sight.  Drljaca  led  the  way  into  a 
building  and  told  us  it  had  been  used  to  hold  prisoner; 
for  a  few  days  in  the  month  of  June.  "See,  no  blood,"  h« 
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:asea,  pardon  as  they  pleasea,  rape  as 


n  a  Sarajevo  court  in  March  1993,  a  Serb  soldier  stands  trial.  An  international  tribunal  convenes  in  the  Hague  this  spring. 


laid,  smiling.  We  were  given  five  minutes  to  wander 
iround.  The  building  was  the  size  of  a  football  field  and 
loused  the  main  furnace,  in  which  ceramic  goods  were 
?aked  into  hardened  form.  The  area  around  the  furnace 
,vas  empty,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  dust.  There 
Was  not  a  human  smudge  mark  on  the  floor  or  any  of  the 
walls.  There  wasn't  so  much  as  a  discarded  shoelace.  It 
had  no  smell,  not  even  a  hint  of  sweat  or  antiseptic.  It 
was  much  too  clean.  Prisoners  had  never  been  held  in  that 
building.  The  ruse  had  begun. 

Drljaca  led  the  way  out  and  told  us  to  get  back  into 
the  van.  We  asked  to  visit  a  brick  warehouse  that  was  less 
than  50  yards  away.  It  was,  of  course,  the  building  where 
prisoners  had  been  held  and  tortured;  we  learned  later 
that  they  had  been  moved  the  day  before  we  arrived.  No, 
he  said,  you  cannot  go  there,  it  is  a  military  facility.  There 
was  not  a  soldier  or  piece  of  military  hardware  in  view. 
A  television  cameraman  swung  his  lens  toward  the  build- 
ing, and  one  of  Drljaca's  men  jumped  in  the  way.  No 
filming  of  the  building,  the  soldier  shouted.  Drljaca 
smiled  again.  Time  to  leave,  he  said.  We  followed  his  or- 
ders. We  were  his  guests,  and  if  we  got  out  of  line,  we 
might  become  his  prisoners.  Simple. 

We  drove  into  the  countryside  and  within  15  minutes 


arrived  at  a  former  elementary  school  that  had  an  English- 
language  banner  draped  over  its  entrance:  trnopolje 
open  reception  center.  When  the  first  journalists  had 
arrived  there  a  few  days  earlier,  barbed  wire  surrounded 
the  place  and  there  was  no  welcoming  banner.  But 
Trnopolje  had  changed  only  superficially  since  then.  A 
few  thousand  Bosnians  were  penned  in,  not  by  barbed 
wire  but  by  the  roaming  presence  of  armed  guards  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  nowhere  to  flee  to.  The  en- 
tire countryside  was  in  the  hands  of  Serbs,  so  the  inmates 
could  not  run,  they  could  not  hide,  they  could  only  stay 
put  and  hope  for  deliverance. 

I  had  never  thought  that  one  day  I  would  talk  to  a 
skeleton,  but  that's  what  I  did  at  Trnopolje.  I  walked 
through  the  gates  and  couldn't  quite  believe  what  I  saw. 
There,  right  in  front  of  me,  were  men  who  looked  like  sur- 
vivors of  Auschwitz.  I  remember  thinking  that  they  walked 
surprisingly  well  for  people  without  muscle  or  flesh.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  mere  fact  that  they  could  still  talk.  Imag- 
ine, talking  skeletons!  As  I  spoke  to  one  of  them,  I  looked 
at  his  arm  and  realized  that  I  could  have  grabbed  hold  of 
it  and  snapped  it  into  two  pieces  like  a  brittle  twig.  I 
could  have  done  the  same  with  his  legs. 

Since  leaving  Bosnia,  I  have  often  (Continued  on  page  199) 
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led  "A  Fairy  Story," 
jgh  by  no  means  intended 
hildren,  Animal  Farm  was 
ipleted  in  1944.  But  with 
alin's  Russia  "our  gallant 
ally,"  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
ublishing  George  Orwell's  Trotskyist  fable 
>f  revolution  betrayed.  The  book  was  turned 
lown  by  T.  S.  Eliot  at  Faber  and  Faber,  and 
>y  Victor  Gollancz.  Dial  Press  in  New  York 
sent  Orwell  one  of  the  great  rejection  letters 
of  all  time,  stating  that  it  was  "impossible  to 
sell  animal  stories  in  the  U.S.A."  The  only  in- 
troduction written  by  the  author  published  in 
m$  lifetime  was  for  an  edition  in  Ukrainian,  pro- 
duced by  an  exile  group.  Nonetheless,  50 
years  ago  the  book  managed  to  hit  stalls 


Stateside  under  the  imprint  of  Harcourt  Brace. 
"It  would  be  nice  to  have  it  illustrated,"  wrote 
Orwell  to  his  agent  in  1946.  "I  dare  say  some 
time  I'll  run  across  some  young  artist  whose 
style  would  be  suitable."  He  never  did.  Now,  to 
mark  the  half-century  since  its  American  ap- 
pearance, Harcourt  has  issued  a  pictorial  edi- 
tion of  this  modern  classic,  with  the  metamor- 
phosis of  pig  to  man  and  man  to  pig 
graphically  captured  by  Ralph  Sfeadman, 
best  known  as  the  accomplice  to  the  author  of 
Generation  of  Swine.  The  old  farm  is  under 
new  managementthese  days,  but  the  lapse  of 
50  years  has  done  nothing  to  dilute  Orwell's 
observation:  "If  liberty  means  anything  at  all  it 
means  the  right  to  tell  people  what  th,e^y  do 
not  want  to  hear."         —CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 
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Sharon  Stone  appears 
to  be  renegotiating  her  image: 

one  minute  she's  a 

dangerous  blonde  in  a  jet-black 

Jeep  the  next  she  s  a  stately 

politically  concerned  vision  in  tweed. 

LLOYD  GROVE  gets 

several  takes  as  Stone  basks 


in  we  praise  for 
her  Oscar-caliber  Casino 


buffs  up  her  credentials  as 
a  serious  artiste 


haron  Stone  arrives 
for  lunch  wearing  a  buttoned-up  busi- 
ness suit,  her  posture  charm-school  erect, 
her  smile  cool  and  polite,  her  tresses 
severely  disciplined  in  a  tight  blond 
helmet.  With  her  tweed  jacket  adorned 
by  a  beribboned  medal  identifying  her 
as  a  chevalier  dans  I'ordre  des  arts  et 
des  lettres  (knight  in  the  order  of  arts 
and  letters),  an  honor  bestowed  on  her 
last  fall  by  the  French  minister  of  cul- 
ture, she  looks  ready  for  the  rigors  of 
a  receiving  line  at  the  White  House,  let 
alone  those  of  an  interview  at  a  restau- 
rant in  Beverly  Hills. 

"It  has  been  my  experience  with 
journalists,"  Stone  says,  pausing  over 
her  black-pepper  shrimp  to  stifle  a  la- 
dylike yawn,  "that  they  already  know 
the  story  they  want  to  write  before 
they  come  to  see  me,  and  they  just  ask 
you  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  So,"  she  goes 
on,  fixing  me  with  a  gaze  the  approx- 
imate temperature  of  liquid  nitrogen, 
'\vhat  story  do  you  want  to  write?" 

Could  this  be  the  Sharon  Stone? 
The  same  celebrity  who  memorably 
granted  an  audience  while  being  pound- 
ed and  kneaded  by  a  masseuse  along- 
side her  equally  prone  male  interviewer? 
Who  so  frequently  employed  the  word 
"fuck"  with  the  press,  in  so  many  per- 
mutations? Who  openly  discussed  with 
perfect  strangers  her  apparently  steamy 
love  life  and  her  preference  for  male 
rather  than  female  sex  partners  ("It  don't 
mean  a  thing,"  she  once  told  this  mag- 
azine, "if  it  ain't  got  that  sch>  mg")? 
And  who  in  her  last  close  en<  unter 
with  Vanity  Fair,  three  years  aj.  •,  was 
topless,  and  preening  in  fror:  of  a 
makeup  mirror  while  si  e  chattered  on 
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about  the  size  and  shape  of  her  breasts? 

Is  this  the  same  actress  who  achieved 
her  stardom  as  an  icon  of  female  lust 
and  power?  Whose  sex-bomb  image 
exploded  on  the  popular  culture  with 
her  1992  breakthrough  movie,  Basic 
Instinct,  indelibly  stripped  to  its  bare 
essentials:  a  pair  of  uncrossed  legs 
and  an  ice  pick? 

Well ...  no!  For  today,  anyway,  Stone 
seems  to  have  clothed  herself  in  a  brand- 
new  persona,  tastefully  designed  in  the 
muted  style  of  gravitas  and  self-restraint. 

"I  don't  think  I  regret  anything,"  she 
says  about  the  immoderate  image  of 
her  past.  "But  if  I  knew  then  what  I 
know  now,  I  think  it's  not  a  great 
idea  to  do  nudity.  I  could  obviously 
walk  down  Sunset  Boulevard  in  my 
briefs,  and  when  it's  appropriate  for 
the  work,  it's  appropriate  for  the 
work.  But  it  inspires  a  kind  of  avarice 
and  irrational  greed  in  some  people 
who  believe  that's  why  a  film  with 
me  in  it  will  make  money.  That  it 
will  make  more  money  if  I  take  my 
clothes  off  than  if  I  leave  them  on." 

Never  mind  her  tough-gal  reputa- 
tion (Sharon  "Stones,"  a  studio  wag 
once  dubbed  her),  she  is  suddenly  that 
most  fragile  of  Hollywood  creatures— 
a  movie  star  in  transition.  As  she  looks 
forward  this  month  to  her  38th  birth- 
day, and  calculates  her  strategy  for 
stardom  in  middle  age,  Stone  is  striv- 
ing to  reinvent  herself— to  move  from 
moaning  siren  to  serious  artiste.  The 
transformation  is  not  always  seamless. 

This  particular  afternoon.  Stone,  a 
seasoned  survivor  of  the  publicity  wars, 
seems  oddly  off  her  game,  and  com- 
ing down  with  a  cold  to  boot,  as  she 
struggles  to  get  control  of  the  part  she 
appears  to  have  assigned  herself:  the 
Pamela  Harriman  of  Hollywood. 

"I've  met  the  Clintons  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  find  him  to  be  a 
very  decent  person,"  she  declaims, 
launching  into  what  she  seems  to  in- 
tend as  a  political-science  lecture.  "It's 
like  swimming  upstream,  you  know? 
A  little  respect  and  support  and  peo- 
ple would  be  in  a  lot  better  shape.  I 
don't  think  they  understand  how  much 
they  work  against  themselves  when  they 
oppose  the  president,  even  when  it's 
not  the  president  of  your  choice.  He's 
been,  you  know,  the  leader  of  your 
ation,  and  deserves  your  respect  and 
egard."  Newt  Gingrich,  take  note. 

When  I  stop  to  admire  her  faux- 


leopardskin  shoes  and  matching  purse,  | 
and  inquire  as  to  whether  any  endan- 
gered species  were  sacrificed  for  the ' 
cause,  this  is  her  cue  to  muse  earnest- 
ly, as  though  struggling  with  a  deep  * 
philosophical  dilemma:  "I  think  that ! 
people  who  have  fur  coats  from  be-<! 
fore,  I  don't  know,  what  do  you  j 
think?  Is  it  wrong?  If  you  have  them  1 
and  these  animals  have  died  already, { 
shouldn't  you  wear  them  in  honor  of  \ 
the  animal  that  died?" 

The  most  awkward  moment  comes  | 
during  a  discussion  of  her  recent  visit  I 
to  her  ancestral  Ireland,  where,  she  de-r 
clares,  "the  earth  is  very  rocky  and  the  < 
foliage  is  very  hardy  and  the  people ' 
are  very  solid."  When  I  suggest  that 
Ireland  is  also  a  country  of  depressed  ' 
and  brooding  writers,  she  is  prompted 
to  gush  about  one  of  her  favorite  "Irish"' 
authors:  "I  have  to  say,  Dylan  Thomas 
just  cuts  me  to  the  bone!" 

"I  get  nervous,"  Stone  admits,  re-d 
garding  the  tango  of  public  relations.: 
"I  think  that's  why  I  was  about  101 
minutes  late.  I  was  thinking  abouti] 
that  in  the  car.  I  really  think  I'm  late? 
because  I  have  nervousness  about  go<j 
ing  and  jumping  into  it.  Because  yorvj 
never  know  how  it's  going  to  go." 


his  business  o:i 
movie-star  realignr 
ment  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  delicate,  diffi 
cult,  uncomforti 
able  process,  fulil 
of  pitfalls  anci 
fraught  with  pen 
il,  like  attempting  a  triple  axel  whiltl 
the  whole  world  watches.  It's  a  pre< 
carious  moment  of  instability  and  poS" 
sibility,  turning  on  the  central  questionr 
Yes,  but  can  she  act? 

"If  a  role  required  an  actress  tc< 
turn  an  audience  on,  casting  Sharoi" 
Stone  was  putting  money  in  the  bank,r 
says  producer  Steven  Haft,  who  casj 
Stone  in  the  decidedly  unglamorous  rol> 
of  a  double  murderess  on  death  ro\ 
in  director  Bruce  Beresford's  The  Las 
Dance,  due  out  in  May.  "The  surprise 
is  going  to  be  that  this  blonde  seduc 
tress  turned  out  to  be  a  Gena  Row 
lands,  a  Patricia  Neal,  a  Faye  Dunawaj 
That  is,  she  turned  out  to  be  the  rea 
thing— an  actor  with  all  of  the  moves 
tremendous  range,  emotional  depth 
somebody  who  can  rip  your  heart  ou 
and  not  just  turn  you  on." 


"I  think  she'll  improve  as  an  artist," 
redicts  Dunaway,  who  was  on  hand  last 
November  for  the  installation  of  Stone's 
tar  on  Hollywood's  Walk  of  Fame 
nd  sees  the  actress  as  a  kindred  spir- 
;.  "We're  cut  from  the  same  cloth.  It's 
ind  of  a  no-nonsense,  cut-to-the-chase, 
ourageous,  strong,  tough,  but  also  vul- 
erable  spirit,  and  one  of  pushing  the 
idge  of  the  envelope.  In  my  gener- 
ation, I  played  roles  on  an  edge.  Sharon 
|s  a  little  bit  behind  me,  but  I  think  she 
Is  beginning  to  attract  those  roles  of 
KUtsy,  strong,  interesting  women." 
j    So  far  Stone's  makeover  looks  prom- 
ising. Her  critically  acclaimed  tour 
Be  force  in  last  year's  Casino,  Mar- 
tin Scorsese's  three-hour  Las  Vegas 
Ipic,  in  which  she  shined  opposite 
Robert  De  Niro  as  a  hustler  with  a 
peart  of  chrome,  won  her  a  Golden 
plobe  award  for  best  actress  in  a 
drama  and  put  her  in  contention  for 
Oscar  consideration. 

"When  she  walks  on  the  fucking 
screen,  she's  a  Movie  Star!"  says  James 
floods,  who  plays  Stone's  ne'er-do- 
well  boyfriend  in  Casino,  his  second 
film  with  her.  "What  makes  her  a  movie 
star  is  her  slightly  wounded,  really 
self -involved  quality.  About  80  per- 
cent of  it  is  healthy  narcissism,  and 
[20  percent  is  really  unhealthy  narcis- 
sism in  her  case.  A  lot  of  the  un- 
healthy stuff  is  something  that  no  one 
else  would  like,  but  also  makes  you 
want  to  save  her  and  take  her  to  bed." 
Woods  adds  that  in  his  work  with 
Stone,  both  in  Casino  and  in  the  1994 
movie  The  Specialist,  in  which  he  plays 
a  sadistic  mobster  and  she  plays  a  venge- 
ful victim,  "a  lot  of  the  turbulence  and 
tension  between  us  comes  from  the  fact 
that  Sharon  doesn't  just  have  to  steal 
every  scene,  she  has  to  win  every  scene." 
"I  can  only  relate  it  to  how  she 
commands  the  frame  that  she's  in, 
how  the  lens  deals  with  her,  the  sense 
of  stature  and  the  sense  of  control 
that  she  has,"  says  Scorsese  of  the  ac- 
tress's magnetism.  "So  that  when  the 
lens  is  on  her,  the  audience  is  looking 
at  nothing  but  her,  and  she  resonates 
with  that  intangible  thing— that  very 
intangible  and  very  mysterious  thing. 
Some  have  it  and  some  don't.  Some 
of  our  greatest  actors  don't  have  it- 
wonderful  actors,  but  ultimately  they 
lack  something.  It's  real  special.  It's 
really  part  of  her.  She  reminds  me  in 
that  sense  of  Susan  Hayward,  Joan 
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Stone  reportedly 
threatened  the  producer 
of  her  new  movie 
Diabolique  with  a  sexual- 
harassment  complaint 
when  he  insisted  on  a  nude 
scene.  "People  want 
to  look  for  some  drama 
with  me,  and  I  really 
don't  want  to  get  into 
it,"  she  says. 


warm  doesn't  just 
have  to  steal  every  scene,  she  has 
to  win  every  scene, v 
says  actor  James  Woods 


Crawford,  Grace  Kelly:  all  of  those 
people  had  that  command." 

"I  knew  she  would  do  very  well," 
says  De  Niro,  who  at  one  point  fa- 
vored former  porn  star  Traci  Lords 
for  the  role  of  Ginger  McKenna  in  Casi- 
no, which  Stone  ultimately  snagged. 
"She  really  wanted  the  part  and  she 
was  very  excited  to  get  it.  She  worked 
very,  very  hard.  She  was  very  profes- 
sional and  willing  to  try  things.  Some- 
times it  was  a  hard  part  for  her  to  do 
physically.  But  we  all  had  a  lot  of  laughs 
during  the  fight  scenes,  like  the  one 
where  I  was  dragging  her  on  the  floor. 
She  was  a  good  sport  about  it." 

"Good  sport"  isn't  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  mind  where  Stone's  M.O. 


is  concerned.  The  filming  last  fall  of 
Diabolique,  a  remake  of  Henri-Georges 
Clouzot's  1955  psychodrama,  in  which 
Stone  re-creates  the  Simone  Signoret 
role  of  a  headmaster's  murderous  mis- 
tress, was  marred  by  bad  publicity 
about  her  allegedly  bitchy  behavior, 
including  an  ugly  encounter  with  pro- 
ducer James  Robinson.  When  Robin- 
son pressed  Stone  to  do  the  obligatory 
nude  scene,  People  magazine  report- 
ed, she  threatened  him  with  sexual- 
harassment  charges  and  threw  him 
out  of  her  trailer.  Robinson  didn't  re- 
turn phone  calls  on  the  subject,  but 
Stone,  who  is  nothing  if  not  smart  about 
internal  Hollywood  politics,  pointedly 
doesn't  deny  the  incident.  "People  want 
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to  look  for  some  drama  with  me,  and 
I  really  don't  want  to  get  into  it,"  she 
says.  "That's  not  my  job.  It  doesn't 
really  interest  me." 

"It  does  not  have  the  nude  scene," 
says  Diabolique  director  Jeremiah 
Chechik,  whose  movie  will  be  out  in 
late  March.  Although  he  declines  to  dis- 
cuss Stone's  battles  with  the  produc- 
er, he  says,  "One  cannot  expect  actors 
of  any  note  to  behave  in  sedate,  nor- 
mal, controlled,  dull  ways.  They're  very 
emotional.  .  .  .  One  thing  about  Sharon 
is  that  she's  a  mythic  character  of  her 
time,  and  the  image  from  Basic  In- 
stinct is  a  burden  for  her  to  carry.  But 
she  doesn't  want  to  carry  that  as  an 
artist  and  an  actress  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  After  paying  a  tremendous  amount 
of  dues  and  doing  all  kinds  of  wacky 
movies,  the  need  for  legitimacy,  and 
the  need  to  protect  herself  against  re- 
peating and  repeating,  becomes  more 
and  more  intense.  She  is  looking  for 
a  way  to  dimensional  ize  herself." 

W  ast  Dance  producer 

M  Steven   Haft,   who 

m  got  on  well  with  her, 

M  says  Stone  is  dif- 

M  ferent  from  most 

M  other  stars.  "In  my 

m  J  experience  they're 

»  — w^  fairly  quiet  people, 
involved  in  everything  but  their  pro- 
fessional lives.  They're  trying  to  keep 
their  families  together,  trying  to  have 
a  life,  waiting  for  a  good  script,  and 
leaving  the  mechanics  of  their  pro- 
fessional lives  to  the  mechanics  — 
their  agents  and  managers." 

But  not  Stone.  She  has  a  manager 
but  hasn't  used  an  agent  in  years.  "This 
is  somebody  who  likes  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  events  around  her  and  in  con- 
trol of  herself,"  Haft  says.  "She's 
had  to  build  up  her  armor  to  do  the 
roles  that  she's  done,  which  are  all 
about  somebody  in  control,  some- 
body who  controls  the  men  in  her 
life  and  the  events  in  her  life.  That's 
how  she  has  come  to  be  known  as 
this  icon  'Sharon  Stone.'  She  is  ab- 
solutely in  control." 

Chaos  Productions,  i  aically.  is  the 
name  of  the  all-womei  company  she 
formed  a  few  years  ago  o  con  ol  her 
career.  "When  I  be< 
was  an  artist,  not  a 
snd  suddenly  overnig 
having  a  little  busim       I      >u  1  run 
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STONE  FACE 

Stone  likes  to  drive  with 

her  knees  so  she  can 

"put  on  lipstick  and  talk  on 

the  phone."  Above, 

she  rides  in  the  backseat  of 

a  Rolls-Royce  on  her 

way  to  a  reception  given  by 

the  couturier  Valentino 

in  Paris,  October  1995. 


it  of  my  house  to  having  this  big  in- 
rnational  company  with  all  these 
;mands,  and  no  idea  how  to  do  it," 
ys  Stone,  whose  per-movie  fee  is  in 
.e  $7  million  range.  She  recently 
pied  a  development  deal  with  Mir- 
nax,  giving  it  a  first  look  at  any  of 
;r  projects.  "You're  running  a  busi- 
es, and  you're  the  commodity  of 
tat  business,  and  if  you're  going  to 
d  that  with  pride  and  integrity,  you 
ive  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  But  now  I 
in  keep  it  pretty  smooth." 

unch  being  over  and 
done  with,  she  in- 
forms me  that  I  am 
to  accompany  her 
on  a  shopping  spree. 
Nearly  finished  dec- 
orating her  grand 
new  house  in  the 
ills  above  Sunset  Boulevard,  she  has 
rranged  to  meet  her  landscaping  con- 
stant at  a  pottery  studio.  Stone's  full- 
me  chauffeur,  a  redheaded  young 
oman  in  a  pin -striped  suit,  drives  us 
lere  in  a  black  sedan  worthy  of  a 
Jerman  industrialist.  Stone  is  very  much 
t  home  in  the  richly  leathered,  buttery 
iterior— the  back  windows  blocked  to 
rying  eyes  by  protective  mesh  netting. 
"Fame  is  a  big  yellow  dinosaur 
/ho  lives  with  you,"  she  pronounces 
pigrammatically. 

"Thank  God  it's  not  a  purple  di- 
iOsaur  like  Barney,"  I  volunteer. 

He's  more  famous  than  me— really 
lamous." 

"And  Barney's  naked  the  whole  time." 
"And,  see,"  Stone  replies  with  a  thin- 
ing  smile,  "nobody  puts  him  down 
or  that." 
At  the  pottery  studio  off  Melrose, 
tone  snaps  up  a  Japanese  Buddha  head 
nd  several  large  urns  for  her  back- 
ard  garden.  She  falls  in  love  with  a 
nassive  decorative  door— but  frowns 
vhen  the  owner  quotes  a  price  of  $2,400 
econds  after  a  lower-level  salesperson 
lad  estimated  $1,200  to  $1,400.  "One 
ook  at  me  and  they  double  the  price," 
he  observes,  not  without  bitterness. 

"This  one,"  the  owner  says,  point- 
ng  out  a  pot,  "has  the  Chinese  sym- 
)ol  of  long  life  and  happiness." 

"Does  it  have  the  Chinese  symbol 
)f  long  life  and  a  good  deal?"  Stone 
iemands.  "The  more  it  has  those  sym- 
)ols,  the  more  I  can  buy  today.  I 
lave  a  whole  house  to  do,  and  a  bud- 


get to  do  it  in."  In  the  end  I  watch 
her  write  a  check  for  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  few  minutes  later  she 
takes  me  aside.  "I  noticed  you  saw 
my  home  address.  You're  not  going 
to  publish  it,  right?" 

We  repair  to  some  more  shops 
around  the  corner.  At  a  ceramic  bou- 
tique, she  briskly  orders  the  owner  to 
stub  out  his  cigarette,  and  after  she 
asks  repeatedly,  he  eventually  complies. 
She  buys  another  designer  pot  for  her 
garden.  The  expenses  are  accumulating. 

"I  think  I'll  do  a  movie  about  the 
manager  of  a  nudist  colony,"  she  sighs 
to  her  landscaping  adviser,  "so  I  can 
get  paid  $20  million." 

In  an  Oriental-carpet  shop,  the  pro- 
prietor, a  slender  young  man  in  an 
Armani  suit,  immediately  recognizes 
the  actress.  He  steers  her  toward  a 
pile  of  carpet  swatches  that  have  been 
stitched  into  saddlebags— from  the  bor- 
der of  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  he  says. 

"You're  welcome  to  take  one  as 
gift,"  the  starstruck  shopkeeper  invites 
her.  Stone  appropriates  one  for  her- 
self, and  magnanimously  bestows  a 
complimentary  saddlebag  on  her 
chauffeur,  her  consultant,  and,  after 
my  mild  protest,  on  me.  "You're  al- 
lowed to  accept  a  gift,  aren't  you?" 
she  chides.  (I  later  returned  it  to 
the  store.) 

Then  she  spots  two  needlepoint 
runners,  perfect  for  her  butler's  pantry, 
she  announces. 

"How  low  will  you  go  for  the  pair?" 
she  asks  the  owner.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  each,  he  tells  her. 
"Oh,  come  on!  It'll  make  you  feel 
good  to  be  nice."  She  holds  up  five 
fingers  at  him.  "How  about  that  for 
the  two  of  them?" 

"On  one  condition,"  the  young  man 
replies.  "You  know  what  I  need?" 

Stone  giggles.  "I'm  not  so  sure." 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sultry— the  voice 
of  the  sex  goddess.  She  flashes  a  come- 
hither  smile  and  switches  her  baby 
blues  on  high  beam. 

"Now  I'm  blushing,"  the  poor  shop- 
keeper mumbles.  This  is  true.  He  is 
blushing  a  deep  red.  "I  didn't  mean 
anything  like  that,"  he  stammers.  "Just 
an  autographed  picture,"  he  trails  off. 

"I  think  we  can  do  that,"  Stone 
says,  still  flirting. 

Then  she  briefly  refocuses  on  me. 
"You're  not  writing  down  these  prices, 
are  you?" 


At  length  she  perches  atop  a  Louis 
XV-style  desk  and  places  a  phone 
call  to  a  business  associate.  "I  think 
we  should  push  off  this  writer  meet- 
ing till  we  read  the  other  script,"  she 
instructs  whoever's  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  "Make  sure  that  letter 
gets  sent  out  to  them  before  the  writer 
meeting— and  to  Arnold.  If  you  do  that, 
I'll  be  at  the  meeting.  Did  we  get  the 
script  yet?  Groovy." 

As  she  leaves  with  her  purchases 
she  confides  to  her  chauffeur,  "He 
was  far  and  away  the  cutest  rug  deal- 
er I've  ever  met." 

The  hour  grows  late.  We  skip  a 
planned  tour  of  Chaos  Productions, 
and  Stone  directs  her  driver  to  drop 
me  off.  "I'm  beat,  I  gotta  go  home," 
she  says.  When  I  tell  her  I'd  appre- 
ciate another  chance  to  speak  with 
her,  she  simply  stares  at  me.  "Look," 
she  finally  says,  not  bothering  to 
mask  her  impatience,  "why  don't  you 
figure  out  what  you  want  to  ask  me, 
and  we  can  do  something  over  the 
phone." 

In  due  course  I  call  Stone's  office 
to  make  the  arrangements,  but  a  mem- 
ber of  her  entourage  informs  me  that 
the  star  is  now  unavailable.  The  offi- 
cial explanation  is  that,  after  shooting 
three  movies  back-to -back  over  the  past 
year  and  nary  a  moment  to  herself, 
she  is  just  too  exhausted  to  field  fur- 
ther questions. 

ome  on,  get  in- 
let's have  lunch  on 
the  beach!" 

A  beautiful  wom- 
an driving  a  jet- 
black  Jeep  has 
pulled  up  to  a  curb 
in  West  Holly- 
wood, 20  feet  from  where  I'm  using 
a  pay  phone.  She  actually  seems  to 
be  calling  my  name.  Yes,  now  she's 
waving  at  me,  her  mirrored  sun- 
glasses glinting  at  me,  her  voice  low 
and  inviting— a  dangerous-looking 
blonde  in  a  bomber  jacket. 

I  hang  up  the  phone  mid-con- 
versation, without  saying  good- 
bye. Her  windblown  curls  dangle 
at  lovely  angles.  She  leans  over 
to  open  the  passenger  door,  and 
playfully  slaps  the  empty  seat.  She 
is  smiling  a  luscious,  lip-glossed 
smile.  Feeling  giddy,  I  obedient- 
ly climb  (Continued  on  page   196) 
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Harmed 

Lives 


When  Michael  Korda,  Simon  &  Schuster's 

dashing  editor  in  chief,  wasn't  racing  Porsches  or 

horseback  riding  with  his  wife,  Margaret, 

he  was  pubhshing — and  writing — a  string  of  best-sellers. 

He  didn't  expect  to  become  a  poster  boy  for 
prostate  cancer.  From  Korda's  account  of  that  ordeal, 

Man-to-Man,  due  out  this  spring,  and  from  the 

author  and  his  friends,  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  learns 

about  the  private  perils  of  one  of  pubhshing's 

most  charismatic  figures 
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rail,  diminished,  he  still  loves  to  talk.  He 
has  a  thousand  glittering  stories  he  could 
tell  you  without  pause,  about  Richard  Si- 
mon and  Max  Schuster,  S.  J.  Perelman 
and  Jacqueline  Susann  and  Graham  Greene, 
Richard  Nixon  and  Ronald  Reagan.  If  he 
were  a  prisoner  using  them  to  allay  his  ex- 
ecutioner, he  could  stay  alive  for  weeks. 
Tonight,  over  dinner  in  a  dark  restaurant, 
Michael  Korda  puts  them  aside  to  speak 
with  no  less  fervor  about  the  prostate  can- 
cer that  jeopardized  his  life  in  late  1994. 
but  over  which  he  triumphed,  after  a  ma- 
jor operation,  and  about  which  he  has 
written  a  most  extraordinary  book. 

As  Simon  &  Schuster's  longtime  editor 
in  chief,  as  editor  himself  of  such  superstar 
\  is  as  Mary  Higgins  Clark  and  David 
IV  Hough,  and  as  a  best-selling  author 
in  hi    own  right  (Power!,  Queenie),  Korda 
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IN  SICKNESS 

AND  IN  HEALTH 

Kortla's  relationship  with  wife 

Margaret,  a  former  model 

and  superb  equestrienne,  has 

been  the  subject  of  curious 

speculation  in  publishing  circles 

for  years.  His  new  book,  a 

tale  of  illness  and  recovery,  is  also 

a  portrait  of  the  marriage. 


has  been  one  of  publishing's  most  vis- 
ible figures  for  decades.  Literally  he 
has  been  on  view  almost  every  lunchtime 
at  the  Four  Seasons,  where  his  aver- 
age yearly  bill  throughout  the  1980s 
reportedly  was  $24,000,  and  where  his 
usual  was  a  baked  potato,  a  side  of 
creamed  spinach,  and  a  nonalcoholic 
beer.  Yet  his  public  persona,  so  bril- 
liantly facile,  has  always  hidden  the 
actor  within.  In  Man-to-Man,  which 
Random  House  will  publish  in  May, 
the  actor  emerges,  vulnerable  and 
shaken,  to  tell  a  story  not  only  more 
compelling  than  his  commercial  fic- 
tion but  also  bravely— startlingly— frank. 

Unlike  Norman  Cousins's  more  ru- 
minative books  on  illness,  to  which  it 
will  doubtless  be  compared,  Man-to- 
Man  is  a  spare,  straightforward  account 
of  what  happened  to  Korda,  from 
first  warning  signs  to  diagnosis  of 
prostate  cancer,  operation,  and  re- 
covery. Told  with  no  self-pity,  though 
with  frequent  flashes  of  wit,  it  is  a 
graphic  guide  for  fellow  sufferers,  a 
great  read— and  the  most  important 
writing  of  Korda's  career.  Already  it 
has  made  him,  as  he  puts  it  wryly, 
the  poster  boy  for  a  cancer  that  bad- 
ly needed  one.  (Each  year  nearly 
250,000  American  men  are  diagnosed 
with  it.  Francois  Mitterrand  and  Time 
Warner's  Steve  Ross  are  among  its  best- 
known  victims.  Bob  Dole  and  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf  just  two  of  its  famous 
survivors.)  And  having  dared  to  dis- 
cuss the  intimate  issues  that  the  dis- 
ease involves,  Korda  speaks  of  them 
now  with  the  heady  sense  of  freedom 
exposure  can  bring. 

"Men  who  undergo  this  operation 
suffer  for  quite  a  while  from  [urologi- 
cal]  incontinence,"  Korda  says  blithely 
as  we  raise  our  glasses  in  the  30th- 
floor  private  restaurant  of  the  Man- 
hattan tower  where  he  sleeps  two  nights 
a  week.  Despite  his  ordeal,  he  retains, 
at  62.  a  boyish  energy,  distilled  in  a 
tiny,  wiry  frame  with  constantly  ges- 
turing hands.  Ingratiating,  confiding, 
he  still  seems  oddly  d  ached,  a  cool 
pro  in  the  practice  of  arm.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  he  used  t<  atertam.  Now 
he's  a  proselytizer,  c  med  by  the 
subject  thai  nearly  dii        a  in. 

In  most  ..ases,  the  <.       atioi     auses 

not  only  incontinence       \   ilsc     mpo- 

lence.  Kovda  says  he'        i-    <  h   show 

igns  of  recovery  in  th,      ;g     I:    wel' 

but  not  enough  to  rule        t      )i   spec: 


that  injections,  an  implant,  or  other 
measures  may  have  to  be  taken.  "Of 
course,  whatever  way  you  go,  you're 
not  going  to  have  any  emission.  .  .  . 
That  alone  is  going  to  make  sex  dif- 
ferent," Korda  avers.  "Worse?  Not  nec- 
essarily. Different." 

Any  cancer  dramatically  affects  the 
life  of  a  patient's  mate.  But  the  impo- 
tence resulting  from  a  radical  prosta- 
tectomy, even  if  temporary,  creates  a 
special  strain.  In  Man-to-Man,  Korda 
quite  rightly  makes  his  wife,  Margaret, 
an  equal  partner  in  his  story,  depicting 
her  emotions  throughout  as  unflinch- 
ingly as  he  does  his  own.  In  fact,  as  a 
good  novel  sometimes  reveals  more 
about  its  author  than  its  author  intended, 
Man-to-Man  offers  along  with  its  tale 
of  illness  and  recovery  a  portrait  of  a 
marriage— one  that  has  stirred  curious 
speculation  in  publishing  circles  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  October 
1994,  Korda  writes,  that  he 
learned  he  had  cancer. 
Stunned,  he  went  to  his  horse 
farm  in  upstate  New  York  to 
talk  over  his  options  with  Mar- 
garet, his  wife  of  16  years.  "I 
can't  believe  we're  having  this 
conversation,"  Margaret  says 
in  the  book  after  Korda  makes  her  a 
drink.  "Yesterday  we  were  talking  about 
going  to  Santa  Fe  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  ..." 

The  verdict  seemed  so  unfair.  Kor- 
da had  always  stayed  trim  and  fit, 
riding  and  jogging  regularly.  He  kept 
to  a  rigorous  diet,  drank  little  alco- 
hol, no  longer  smoked.  Weren't  health 
freaks  immune?  Nor  was  there  any 
history  of  cancer  in  his  family.  As  he 
immersed  himself  in  the  literature, 
however— an  obsessive  editor's  reac- 
tion—he learned  that  in  one  study 
men  who  had  undergone  vasectomies 
were  found  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
prone  to  prostate  cancer  as  those 
who  had  not. 

Korda  had  gotten  his  vasectomy  soon 

after  he  and  Margaret  were  married. 

"I  went  into  it,  I  have  to  admit,  with 

a  certain  ambivalence,  as  most  men 

probably  do,  but  had  no  complaints 

about  the  results  when  I  eventually 

healed,"  Korda  writes  in  Man-to-Man. 

Still,  from  time  to  time,  in  moments 

crisis  between  us,  the  subject  of 

■  vasectomy  occasionally  arose,  usu- 


ally from  me,  as  in,  'Remember  wr. 
I  did  for  you,'  to  which  Margaret  wou 
respond  that  I  had  agreed  to  it  of  r 
own  free  will— the  truth,  for  what  it 
worth,  lying  as  usual  somewhere 
between." 

The  vasectomy,  however,  seems  b 
one  example  of  a  peculiar  eagerne 
on  Korda's  part  to  please  his  wife 
any  cost— a  desire  that  might  seem  a 
mirable  if  Margaret  were  not,  accordii 
to  some  of  Korda's  friends,  a  strrj 
ingly  cold  and  self-absorbed  woma 
"Is  she  an  ice  maiden?"  asks  one  frien 
"Is  it  sexual?  Is  she  a  dominatrix?  Ever 
one  speculates.  Nobody  knows." 

At  New  York's  Memorial  Sloa; 
Kettering  Cancer  Center,  Dr.  Paul  Rv 
so  made  clear  to  the  Kordas  thi 
there  was  no  time  to  waste.  The  on 
question  was  who  should  perform  til 
operation:  Dr.  Russo  or  Dr.  Patric 
C.  Walsh  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospiti 
in  Baltimore. 

Both  doctors  were  first-rate.  Wals 
though,  was  a  superstar,  whose  rep 
tation  as  the  leading  prostate-cana 
surgeon  in  the  U.S.  was  based  in  I 
small  part  on  a  method  he  had  pi'i 
neered  to  remove  the  prostate  wittl 
out  severing  the  nerve  bundles  that  hei. 
control  erections.   Richard  Snydee 
Korda's  colleague  and  boss  of  almov 
35  years,  whose  tenure  at  S&S  ha.; 
come  to  a  sharp  end  not  long  befoin 
with  Viacom's  acquisition  of  S&S  alon 
with  the  rest  of  Paramount,  put  Ko> 
da  in  touch  with  Ken  Aretsky,  co 
owner     of    New     York's     Arcadil? 
restaurant.  Aretsky  had  chosen  Wals 
for  his  own  operation  in  1993  aim 
was,  like  most  of  Walsh's  patients, 
fervent  advocate.   "I'd  lie  down  i 
front  of  the  taxi  that's  taking  you  t 
the  hospital  to  stop  you  from  goin 
to  anyone  except  Pat  Walsh,"  Aretsk 
declared. 

Korda  liked  Russ 
enormously.  Bi 
Aretsky  and  othei 
were  persuasive 
Didn't  it  at  leas 
make  sense  to  g: 
meet  Walsh?  Mai 
garet  was  not  s 
sure.  "I  knew  sh 
didn't  want  me  to,"  Korda  writes.  " 
could  tell  that  she  liked  Russo  (as 
did).  And  I  could  guess  that  she  didn 
want  to  drag  this  experience  out,  tha 


iher  own  nerves  were  already  at  the 
breaking  point.  Besides,  if  I  was  go- 
ling  to  have  the  operation  ...  it  would 
ibe  much  easier  to  do  it  in  New  York 
than  in  Baltimore.  Margaret  could 
stay  in  the  apartment,  as  opposed  to 
camping  out  in  a  strange  city  in  a  ho- 
Itel.  .  .  .  One  look  at  Baltimore  by  night," 
Korda  adds,  "was  enough  to  convince 
Margaret  that  she  didn't  want  to  spend 
ia  week  or  ten  days  in  a  hotel  here, 
(away  from  home,  her  friends  and  her 
animals." 

The  Baltimore  option,  which  Kor- 
>da  did  choose  finally,  despite  Mar- 
garet's misgivings,  would  mean  merely 
ia  week  in  a  hotel.  Even  so,  Korda 
(writes  in  the  book,  "the  one  issue 
lover  which  Margaret  had  proved  dif- 
ficult was  the  amount  of  time  she  would 
have  to  spend  in  Baltimore,  away 
from  her  home.  I  had  finally  dele- 
gated to  a  friend  the  task  of  explain- 
ing that  we  simply  had  to  fly  down 
|to  Baltimore  Sunday  evening,  at  the 
(latest,  even  though  it  was  theoretical- 
ly possible  to  reach  Baltimore  in  time 
ifor  our  appointment  on  Monday  by 
(leaving  New  York  early  in  the  morn- 
ling  of  the  same  day." 

Over  dinner,  Korda  fidgets  when 
(this  passage  from  the  manuscript  is 
iraised.  "I  may  change  that," 
She  says,  "because  I  talked  to 
iMargaret,  and  while  there's  an 
(element  of  truth  to  it  .  .  .  some 
pf  what  I  attribute  to  her  not 
jwanting  to  go  to  Baltimore  were 
(things  she  was  bringing  up  to 
slow  me  down  in  my  decision 
:not  to  go  with  Russo." 


argaret  has  been 
playing  a  domi- 
nant T>le  in  Kor- 
da's  life  ever 
since  the  two 
met  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  when  both 
took  morning 
horseback  rides 
in  Central  Park.  "We  rode  in  opposite 
directions,"  Korda  recalls.  "One  day, 
we  started  riding  in  the  same  direction." 
Each  was  married— Korda  to  a  former 
secretary  named  Casey,  with  whom  he 
had  one  son,  Christopher,  now  a  com- 
puter programmer  in  Boston;  Margaret, 
in  her  second  marriage,  to  photogra- 
pher Burt  Glinn.  British-born,  Margaret 
had  ridden  horses  from  early  child- 
hood and  come  of  age  in  60s  London, 
where  novelist  Peter  Forbath  remem- 
bers her  as  one  of  the  great  beauties 
of  her  time.  She  had  moved  to  New 
York  with  Glinn  and 
modeled  for  him— in 
liquor  and  airline  ads, 
among  others.  But 
one  day,  about  the 
time  Korda  met  her, 
she  looked  at  the  two 
dozen  pieces  of  cam- 
era equipment  she 


am 


and  Glinn  were  to  take  on  yet  anoth- 
er long-distance  job  and  announced 
she  didn't  want  to  travel  anymore  for 
work.  For  more  than  a  year,  she  and 
Korda  conducted  trysts  in  hotels.  One 
day,  Korda  later  told  a  friend,  Mar- 
garet showed  up  at  his  office  at  Si- 
mon &  Schuster.  "I've  left  Burt,"  she 
announced.  "I'm  yours." 

If  the  affair  seemed  tinged  with  the 
glamour  of  Hollywood  drama,  that  may 
not  have  been  by  chance.  One  friend 
suggests  Korda  has  always  seen  his 
life  as  a  movie,  consciously  crafting 
its  upcoming  scenes,  striding  into  them 
with  Leslie  Howard-like  flair,  and 
then  performing.  He  is,  after  all,  a 
child  of  the  Hungarian-Jewish  mov- 
iemaking Kordas,  his  father,  Vincent, 
the  art  director  of  The  Thief  of  Bag- 
dad, Summertime,  and  others,  his  more 
famous  uncle,  Alex,  the  London -based 
mogul  who  controlled  much  of  the 
British  film  in- 
dustry before  and 
after  World  War 
II,  producing  such 
films  as  Anna  Ka- 
renina,  Tlie  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,  and  The 
Private  Life  ofHen- 
w&  ry  VIII.  Warner 
LeRoy,  the  restau- 
rateur, recalls  get- 
ting to  know  Kor- 
da when  both  were 
teenagers  and  stuck 
in  the  infirmary 
for  a  week  at  the 
exclusive  Swiss 
boarding  school  Le 
Rosey  "It  was  just 
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UMBILICAL  KORDA 

Top  to  bottom:  Korda's  uncle  Alexander, 

who  controlled  Britain's  film  industry, 

iat  Buckingham  Palace  with  his  wife,  Merle 

Oberon,  1942;  his  father,  Vincent, 

signed  such  films  as  Summertime;  Michael 

at  Simon  &  Schuster  with  boss 

Dick  Snyder,  1985;  Korda,  who  edits  such 

authors  as  Mary  Higgins  Clark  and 

Give  Cussler,  in  his  office,  1979. 


t_  Korda  has  always 
seen  his  life  as  a 
movie,  striding  into 

its  scenes. . . 

and  performing. 
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Close  friends 

found  the  marriage 

dramatic  indeed, 

though  not  quite  in  the 

way  the  Kordas 

might  havp  hoped. 

f 


HORSE 

LATITUDES 

Margaret  and  Michael  Korda, 

photographed  at  their 

horse  farm  in  upstate  New 

York,  December  1995. 

Friends  agree  with  Margaret 

when  she  says,  "Michael 

looks  after  me  all  the  time 

I  have  always  been 

looked  after."  Michael  has 

collected  guns,  and 

.Jfbtejf,  "Margarc !  "•,  a 

very  good  shot." 


after  the  Third  Man  movie  came  out," 
LeRoy  says  of  one  of  Alex  Korda's  great 
successes,  "because  he  played  that  damn 
score  over  and  over  again.  ...  He  was 
this  sort  of  wonderful  young  English 
fop,  rather  fashionable,  very  much  fun, 
but  of  a  different  century.  I  kept  won- 
dering what  would  happen  to  this  boy." 

Korda's  mother,  Gertrude  Mus- 
grove,  had  surely  helped  instill  in  her 
son  a  sense  of  life  as  drama.  A  British- 
born  actress,  she  had  left  Michael 
with  a  nanny  in  Los  Angeles  when 
the  boy  was  eight,  right  after  she  and 
Vincent  were  divorced,  and  moved  to 
New  York  to  pursue  her  stage  ambi- 
tions; Michael  soon  followed  her,  and 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  her  dressing  room 
was  entertained  by  a  stagehand  named 
Issur  Demsky,  whose  own  dreams  of 
acting  came  true  after  he  changed  his 
name  to  Kirk  Douglas.  Within  a  year, 
however,  Uncle  Alex  became  Michael's 
unofficial  guardian,  sending  him  on 
to  Oxford  after  Le  Rosey.  As  a  re- 
sult, Michael  did  not  see  his  mother 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Photographs 
of  her  reveal  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  Margaret. 

By  the  time  Michael  met  Margaret, 
a  whirl  of  other  scenes,  all  cinematic, 
had  occurred.  A  stint  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  A  journey  to  Hungary  to  join, 
if  only  briefly,  in  the  uprising  of  1956. 
A  first  job  in  America,  teaching  wa- 
terskiing  in  Florida.  An  offer  of  work 
from  Henry  Simon,  Richard's  arts-mind- 
ed brother,  at  the  then  small,  gentle- 
manly Simon  and  Schuster,  where  Korda 
sat  at  a  desk  facing  the  wall  until  Robert 
Gottlieb,  soon  to  become  S&S's  editor 
in  chief,  helped  him  turn  the  desk 
around,  telling  him  to  make  his  pres- 
ence felt  if  he  wanted  to  get  ahead. 

Gottlieb's  departure  to  head  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  in  1968  enabled  Korda,  at 
36,  to  succeed  him— but,  thinks  Gottlieb, 
only  reluctantly.  "Michael  was  the  one 
who  stood  to  gain  the  most  from  my 
going,  yet  my  impression  was  that  he 
was  really  distressed  by  it,"  Gottlieb 
recalls.  "I  don't  think  he  ever  wanted 
to  be  in  charge;  he  just  wanted  to  do 
his  own  things,  and  didn't  want  some- 
one else  telling  him  what  he  could  or 
couldn't  do."  In  a  sense,  his  role  would 
remain  fixed  from  then  on:  a  run  of 
remarkable  duration  in  a  business  ever 
more  marked  by  change.  For  the  poor 
relation  of  a  glamorous  but  uncon- 
ventional family,  a  steady  job,  with  grow- 


ing dividends,  also  seemed  a  way  to 
establish  an  identity  of  his  own. 

Yet  Korda  was,  as  one  colleague 
observes,  a  Korda,  and  within  the  or- 
dered life  he'd  created  for  himself,  he 
needed  new  roles  and  new  dramas,  all 
to  be  recounted  in  ever  more  colorful 
detail:  he  was,  as  one  former  col- 
league suggests,  always  mythologizing 
his  own  life.  "I  remember  his  rodeo 
period,"  says  LeRoy.  "That  included 
riding  broncos.  .  .  .  Then,  of  course, 
the  motorcycle  period,  during  which 
he  attended  Harley-Davidson  conven- 
tions." Korda  raced  Porsches  and  Fer- 
raris. He  collected  guns  and  shot  birds 
and  took  pride  in  his  pistol  license, 
which  is  difficult  to  procure  in  New 
York  City.  And  always  he  rode  horses, 
which  allowed  him  to  stride  into  cor- 
porate meetings  in  jodhpurs  and  boots. 
In  his  office,  to  impress— or  perhaps 
depress— impecunious  writers  and  edi- 
tors, Korda  displayed  prominent  pho- 
tographs of  Margaret  and  himself 
riding,  of  the  two  on  safari  in  Africa, 
of  Margaret  in  a  bikini.  This  was  a 
life  well  lived,  the  pictures  conveyed, 
a  life  of  luxury  and  success,  of  hard 
work  and  fun.  A  life  of  drama,  with 
Michael  Korda  the  star. 

Close  friends  found  the 
marriage  dramatic 
indeed,  though  not 
quite  in  the  way  the 
Kordas  might  have 
hoped.  "Everyone 
jokes  about  how  Mar- 
garet orders  Michael 
around,"  says  one 
friend.  "Dick  ordered  him  around, 
too,  by  the  way;  he  loves  that."  "She's 
this  gorgeous,  cold  horseback  rider  who 
clearly  fulfilled  some  sort  of  fantasy 
he  needed,"  suggests  another.  Opin- 
ion was  divided  on  the  fantasy's  con- 
sequences. "Michael  loves  this  myth 
that  she's  a  loving  wife  when  in  fact 
he's  the  loving  husband,"  declares  one 
friend.  Others  discerned  a  powerful 
bond.  "They're  very  mutually  depen- 
dent," says  one  friend.  "She  also  adores 
him,"  says  another.  Writer  Sidney  Of- 
fit,  a  friend  of  many  years,  says,  "She 
represents  for  Michael  a  romantic  vi- 
sion, and,  not  uncharacteristic  of  ro- 
mantic relationships,  there  is  something 
in  the  impulse  that's  mysterious." 

The  Kordas  bought  a  large  Dutchess 
County  property  (Continued  on  page  205) 
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The  retrospective  of 
Paul  Cezanne's  epoch- 
making  work  drew 
blockbuster  crowds  at 
Paris's  Grand  Palais 
this  winter.  As  the  show 
moves  to  London's 
Tate  Gallery  and  on  to 
Philadelphia  this  spring, 
AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
reconciles  the  sheer, 
delirious  visual  pleasure  of 
Cezanne's  art  with  the 
tortured  and  enigmatic 
genius  who  created  it 


ne  hundred  years  ago, 
as  the  painter  Paul  Cezanne  was  near- 
ing  the  final  decade  of  his  life,  a  young 
art  dealer  in  Paris  named  Ambroise 
Vollard  opened  the  first  exhibition  de- 
voted to  the  obscure  master  from  Aix. 
A  few  curious  passersby,  diverted  by 
the  three  canvases  of  bizarre  nudes 
displayed  in  his  Rue  Laffitte  gallery  win- 
dow, entered,  but  only  to  ridicule  the 
outrageous  paintings,  or  reproach  the 
dealer  for  his  bad  taste.  At  last  a  man, 
accompanied  by  an  attentive  servant, 
lingered  long  enough  to  foster  Vol- 
lard's  hopes  that  he  might  make  not 
only  a  convert  but  a  sale.  As  Vollard 
recounted  in  his  1914  memoir,  Paul 
Cezanne,  the  discerning  gentleman— who 
in  fact  purchased  a  landscape— turned 
out  to  be  "a  blind  collector,  blind 
from  birth  .  .  .  but  ...  he  had  an  in- 
born taste  for  things  of  art." 

Time  has  proven,  of  course,  that 
at  Vollard's  show  it  was  the  scoffers, 
not  the  sightless  man,  who  lacked  vi- 
sion. The  foresight  of  this  unusual  char- 
acter was  never  more  apparent  than 
this  winter  when— following  a  glitzy 
opening  attracting  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  le  tout  Paris— thousands 
of  Cezanne  fans  queued  up  daily  at 
the  Grand  Palais  to  view  the  painter's 
first  full  retrospective  in  60  years.  Even 
during  the  strikes  that  paralyzed 
France  last  December,  visitors  ar- 
rived on  foot,  uncertain  if  the  muse- 
um would  open  at  all.  Stil!  to  be 
totaled  are  the  mu:  ides  that  are 
thronging  to  London  Tate  Gallery, 
where  the  Cezanne  s  v  opened  on 
February  8— or  those  io  will  travel 
this  spring  to  the  P  lelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  where  ■  exh  ition 
will  make  its  final  tr  ap  ian  ,top. 
No  single  artist  1  c  t  ch  a 
<ng  shadow  over  tht  t  ■  th  cen- 
ury.  Without  Cezan;    .  S    il  *lism, 


the  most  ambitious 
Ce/.a^E  painting  exhibited 
at  the  1907  Salon  d'  Viitomnc. 
The  Largs  Bathers 
(Les  ( -i -amies  Baigncuscs), 
1906  (oil  on  canvas,  82  in. 
by  99  ,int),  is  the  finale  of  the 
current  retrospective. 
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Cubism,  Fauvism,  and  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism—that is  to  say,  Gauguin,  Pi- 
casso, Matisse,  and  Jackson  Pollock 
as  we  know  them— could  never  have 
emerged.  As  Cezanne  himself,  in  a 
rare  and  lucid  burst  of  self-confi- 
dence, once  proclaimed,  "I  am  the  prim- 
itive of  a  new  art." 

More  than  anyone  else  it  was  the 
other  immortals  of  modern  art  who  di- 
vined Cezanne's  remarkable  historical 
destiny— Cezanne  has  always  been  a 
painter's  painter.  Monet,  who  acquired 
12  of  his  pictures,  confided  to  his  pa- 
tron Georges  Clemenceau,  "Cezanne 
is  greater  than  all  of  us."  (Cezanne, 
for  his  part,  dismissed  Monet  as  a 
mere  "eye.")  Renoir  and  Degas  once 


From  top:  Cezanne's  great  boyhood  friend, 
the  novelist  Emile  Zola,  photographed  by 
Nadar,  1880s;  Tlie  Murder  (Le  Meurtre).  circa 
1868  (oil  on  canvas,  25%  in.  by  31%  in.), 
typifies  the  often  violent  and  prurient  images  in 
Cezanne's  paintings  before  he  worked  with 
Pissarro;  Madame  Cezanne  in  a  Yellow  Chair 
(Madame  Cezanne  au  Fauteuil  Jaune), 
1893-95  (oil  on  canvas,  45     n.  by  35/4  in. ). 
Despite  Cezanne's  strained     'ationship 
with  his  wife,  Hortense,  she       >ears  frequently 
as  a  portrait  subject.  Opposiu    'mm  top: 
the  lighter  palette  and  grace)       •■ushwork  of 
The  Eternal  Feminine  (L'Etei        Feminin  I, 
circa  1877  (oil  on  canvas,  16>        >y  21  in  |, 
reflect  Pissarro's   'eadyingir         ice 
on  the  painter;  C  vanne,  rigrr      lotogra     ed 
phallic  tree 
rali  I  de),  1870  (or       ca    'as. 

in.  by  31%  ii    l.undermin. 
;anne's  attempt  to  emulate     am 

!y  erotic  Le  Dejeuner  sur        rl 


drew  straws  over  who  would  get   ] 
purchase  a  Cezanne  still-life  sketch.  Ga 
guin  judged  his  own  treasured  Cezan 
landscape  to  be  nothing  less  than 
marvel."  (In  turn,  Cezanne  accust 
him  of  "stealing  my  little  sensation. 
And   Matisse— for  whom  Cezanne 
Three  Bathers  (1879-82)  was  a  tal 
man  "sustaining  me  in  the  critical  mi 
ments  of  my  artistic  adventure"— we. 
further,  declaring  Cezanne  to  be  "tl 
benevolent  God  of  painting." 

The  current  retrospective  confirr 
all  over  again  Cezanne's  transcende 
tal  ability  to  deliver,  stroke  by  pr 
matic  stroke,  sheer,  delirious  optic 
pleasure.  No  reproduction  has  ev* 
done  justice  to  the  vitality  and  dep 
of  his  rigorously  refined  palette 
limpid  ochers,  aqueous  blues,  ar 
succulent  greens.  Each  vibrant  fac 
of  an  apple,  every  mottled  crease 
a  tablecloth,  is  rendered  with  suo 
supreme  deliberation  and  sovereign  d< 
icacy,  the  effect  can  be  blissfully  i 
toxicating.  (When  pleased  with  the  w< 
a  painting  was  going,  Cezanne  us$ 
to  say  he  felt  as  if  he  had  tickled  hir 
self.)  And  every  compositional  arrang 
ment— of  pears  and  pitchers,  or  tre< 
and  rocks— achieves  such  an  excrut 
atingly  tense  balance,  it  is  as  if,  wit 
in  each  painting,  he  set  out  to  bio 
the  world  apart,  only  to  restore  it,  piei 
by  piece,  to  order  again. 

Yet,  for  all  the  extraordinary  pov 
er  of  his  paintings,  Cezanne's  pee 
sonality  offers  nothing  like  the  I 
caresque  romanticism  of  a  Gauguii 
the  animal  magnetism  of  a  Picassv 
or  the  wrenching  pathos  of  a  va; 
Gogh.  Cezanne  was  at  his  best  whet 
alone  with  his  paints  in  front  of  nn 
ture:  the  pictures,  the  real  risks  arr 
adventures  of  his  life,  bear  silent  tm 
timony  to  these  thrilling  encounter 
Paranoid,  misogynist,  a  Catholic  eo 
tremist,  and  a  reactionary  (durir 
the  turn-of-the-century  Dreyfus  crisii 
he  pinned  up  anti-Semitic  cartoon' 
on  his  studio  walls),  he  is  not  at 
easy  figure  to  warm  up  to.   By  r 
means  a  born  prodigy,  he  haule 
himself  up  to  the  pinnacles  of  genii, 
through  single-minded  hard  work.  Tl 
painter's    great-grandson    Philipp 
Cezanne,  proprietor  of  a  small  Par 
gallery,  observes,  "From  the  beginnir 
Cezanne  had  his  own  ideas.  He  w; 
sure  where  he  was  going.  But  at  fir 
he  did  not  know  how  to  get  there. 
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ow  the  plodding  son 
of  a  provincial  bourgeois 
ever  came  to  have  any 
"ideas"  at  all  about  art, 
revolutionary  or  other- 
wise, is  one  of  Cezanne's 
many  mysteries.  The 
painter's  father,  Louis- 
Auguste  Cezanne,  estab- 
shed  himself  as  a  hat  seller  in  1825 
1  the  ancient  southern  town  of  Aix- 
n-Provence.  For  a  profitable  sideline, 
e  lent  money  to  local  rabbit  farmers, 
|ad  when  Aix's  only  bank  failed  after 
pe  1848  revolution,  Louis-Auguste 

iviftly  acquired  it.  Notoriously  tight- 
sted  and  cautious,  he  rose,  unhandi- 
apped  by  virtual  illiteracy,  to  become 
me  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Aix— but 
lot  before  impregnating  an  employee 
a  his  hat  shop  named  Elisabeth  Aubert. 
their  first  two  children,  Paul  and  Marie, 
irrived  in  1839  and  1841,  respectively, 
loth  out  of  wedlock.  The  couple  fil- 
ially legitimized  their  union  in  1844; 
JO  years  later  Elisabeth  gave  birth  to 
i  second  daughter,  Rose. 
i  Cezanne's  closest  boyhood  friend,  the 
fiture  novelist  Emile  Zola  (author  of 
terminal  and  Nana),  described  M. 
Cezanne  as  "mocking,  republican,  bour- 
(eois,  cold,  meticulous,  stingy.  ...  He 
fefuses  his  wife  any  luxury."  Less  is 
inown  of  Cezanne's  mother,  but  Paul- 
ark,  difficult,  and  her  favorite  child— 
esembled  her  both  physically  and 
pmperamentally.  Unlike  his  father, 
tie  indulged  his  dream  of  becoming 
p  artist.  Yet  Cezanne  rarely  asked  his 
mother  to  pose  and  apparently  drew 
|er  only  once,  while  she  slept.  (In  con- 
tast,  he  painted  his  father  several  times.) 
At  the  age  of  13,  Cezanne  enrolled 
(i  Aix's  prestigious  College  Bourbon, 
mere  he  befriended  Zola,  an  unpop- 
lar  younger  boy  frequently  abused  by 
pe  school  bullies.  "I  defied  them," 
Cezanne  recalled  years  later.  "I  went 
nd  talked  to  him  just  the  same.  .  .  . 
[he  next  day  he  brought  me  a  big 
;asket  of  apples.  There  you  are, 
Cezanne's  apples!"  The  two  boys  soon 
'ecame  inseparable.  Their  most  cher- 
►hed  pastime,  as  letters  exchanged  be- 
pveen  the  youths  reveal,  was  bathing 
a  the  tree-shaded  Arc  River.  The  writer 
eminisced  in  his  most  autobiographi- 
M  novel,  L'Oeuvre,  "[The  boys]  loved 
p  .  .  .  spend  whole  days  there,  stark 
iaked,  drying  themselves  on  the  burn- 
ig  sand,  and  then  replunging  into  the 
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v,  living  there."  Cezanne's  very 
first  image  of  bathers,  a  theme  that 
became  the  greatest  obsession  of  his 
later  art,  was,  in  fact,  a  sketch  hastily 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  letter  sent 
to  his  friend  in  1859. 

There  has  been  considerable 
speculation  about  the  exact 
nature  of  the  bond  between 
the  two  adolescents.  Cer- 
tainly in  their  early  corre- 
spondence, inaugurated 
when  the  writer  moved  with 
his  mother  to  Paris  in  1858, 
there  are  intimations  of  a 
latent  homoeroticism.  Cezanne,  for  ex- 
ample, mentioned  to  his  friend  that  he 
had  translated  Virgil's  second  Eclogue, 
which  describes  an  older  shepherd's  pas- 
sion for  a  beautiful  blond  boy,  and 
then  shyly  hesitated  to  show  it  to  him. 
Zola  implored  Cezanne,  "Why  don't 
you  send  it  to  me?  Thank  God  I'm 
not  a  young  girl  and  won't  be  shocked." 
And  when,  in  1861,  after  much  heated 
pleading  on  Zola's  part,  Cezanne— re- 
luctantly defying  his  father's  wish  that 
he  remain  in  Aix  to  enter  the  legal 
profession— finally  joined  the  aspiring 
writer  in  Paris,  Zola's  elation  assumed 
a  physical  dimension.  "I've  seen  Paul," 
Zola  wrote  to  a  mutual  friend.  "Do 
you  understand  all  the  melody  in  those 
three  words?  I  opened  the  door  trem- 
bling and  we  embraced  furiously." 

Their  correspondence  shows  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  painter  was— es- 
pecially as  far  as  women,  sex,  and  family 
were  concerned— a  troubled  young  man. 
Unable  yet  to  give  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions through  painting  (he  had  only 
just  begun  taking  courses  at  the  local 
free  drawing  academy)  he  instead  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  via  poetry.  And 
the  frustration  and  rage  unleashed  in 
the  verses  he  sent  Zola  are  far  more 
revealing  than  the  young  Cezanne  prob- 
ably intended.  In  one  poem  Cezanne 
details  a  leering  bu  Mic  man's  "vigor- 
ous" rape  of  an  ui  nscious  ,  oman. 
In  another  he  ime.  ues  himself  se- 
duced by  a  leggy  bio 
as  he  kisses  "her  pa 
that  she  is  decompos 
In  still  another  liter, 
spired  by  Dante,  a  rave 
ers  rounv  ^e  supper 
the  sevej .  lead  of  a 
tal  whole  ,  suffer  hu 
Theodore  Reff,  profe 
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Afternoon  in  Naples 
(L'Apres-Midi  a  Naples),  also 
known  as  The  Wine  Grog, 
circa  1875-77  (oil  on  canvas, 
l47,*mJb?  17"/.,.  in.),  an  exotic 
^orkqf  the  imagination 
partl^spired  In  Delacroix. 
Cezanne's  heroes. 
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The  Aix  countryside 
was  rumored  to  be  littered 
with  Cezanne  s 
abandoned  canvases. 
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In  1902,  Cezanne  built 
this  two-story  sti  " 
outside  AiSiien-l' 
S  LativeS.  fy 
&pe'rduti^,, 
C-N  it  toil  e.  Ipfec  (  athedral 
t^Sauveur^ll'ere 
■"it  artist  worshiped,  is 
rroiiSh  the  window^',    i 
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y  at  Columbia  University,  sees  in  this 
mtasy  both  a  macabre  reflection  of 
le  hellish  atmosphere  of  the  Cezanne - 
amily  dinner  table  and  an  uncon- 
sious  wish  to  destroy  his  father. 

Cezanne's  verses  could  be  disregarded 
s  the  melodramatic  outpourings  of  a 
isturbed  adolescent  were  it  not  for 
le  fact  that  their  ghoulish  themes  re- 
ur  repeatedly  in  the  first  body  of 
/ork  Cezanne  produced,  in  the  1860s, 
nd  continue  to  resurface  in  different 
uises  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  For, 
tarting  in  1862— supported  first  by  an 
llowance  and  later  an  inheritance 
:om  his  father— Cezanne  devoted  him- 
elf  solely  to  painting,  dividing  his 
ime  between  Paris  and  the  environs 
f  Aix.  In  Aix  he  set  up  a  studio  on 
le  top  floor  of  the  large  17th-century 
lanor,  the  Jas  de  Bouffan  ("House  of 
le  Winds"  in  Provencal  patois),  that 
,ouis-Auguste  had  bought  in  1859. 
Jraced  by  a  majestic  allee  of  chestnut 
rees,  the  house  and  its  37  acres  be- 
ame  favorite  motifs  for  the  painter. 
.ouis-Auguste  even  allowed  his  eccen- 
ric  son  to  paint  allegories,  a  religious 
cene,  and  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
tern  paterfamilias  himself  directly 
into  the  walls  of  the  house's  main  sa- 
on.  One  of  these  early  murals,  Bather 
nd  Rocks  (circa  1867-69),  hanging  in 
hie  current  exhibition,  depicts  the  rear 
iew  of  a  hefty  nude  male  whose  swelling 
uttocks  have  been  furiously  labored 
ver  by  the  painter.  As  with  many  of 
is  nudes,  the  monstrous  figure  could 
>e  a  hermaphrodite,  so  ambiguous  is 
;s  gender. 

Two  considerably  more  brutal  pic- 
ures  from  Cezanne's  early  period 
lso  appear  in  the  show:  The  Rape 
1867),  presented  to  Zola  (which, 
long  with  his  other  Cezannes,  the 
writer  refused  to  hang),  and  The  Mur- 
'er  (circa  1868).  In  the  first  picture, 
dark,  herculean  man,  striding  through 

desolate  landscape,  grasps  a  limp, 
aked  woman  in  his  bulging  arms.  In 
lie  second,  a  thickset  hag  restrains  a 
creaming,  blonde  female  while  a  di- 
bolical  male,  his  shirt  flapping  in 
he  midnight  wind,  plunges  a  knife 
lto  her  contorted  body.  The  picture's 
ightmarish  mood  is  fortified  by  Ce- 
anne's  impetuous  application  of 
aint,  which,  during  this  phase,  he 
/ould  trowel  on  with  both  a  loaded 
rush  and  palette  knife.  As  one  out- 
aged  jury  member  who  rejected  him 


Above,  Cezanne, 

photographed 

in  his  studio  by 

his  protege 

Emile  Bernard, 

1904.  Behind 

the  artist  is  one  of 

his  Large  Bathers 

paintings. 

Right,  the  Jas  de 

Bouffan,  the 

17th-century  manor 

in  Aix  where 

Cezanne  frequently 

worked  from 

1862  to  1898. 


from  the  Salon  (the  government-spon- 
sored annual  art  exhibition)  protest- 
ed, this  artist  paints  not  only  "with  a 
knife  but  with  a  pistol  as  well."  Sav- 
age in  appearance  and  repellent  in  con- 
tent, Cezanne's  early  works  are  deviant 
painterly  anomalies— of  interest  only  as 
the  fetid  clay  out  of  which  Cezanne 
eventually  formed  himself. 

As  Cezanne,  in  his  20s, 
practiced  drawing  at  the 
liberal  Atelier  Suisse,  ini- 
tiated his  first,  hesitant 
associations  with  other 
painters  in  Paris— the 
Impressionists  Monet, 
Manet,  Renoir,  and  Pis- 
sarro— and  diligently 
copied  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre, 
his  hermetic  art  gradually  opened  up 
to  outside  influences.  Pastoral  ( 1870), 
for  example,  in  its  provocative  pair- 
ing of  nude  women  and  clothed  men 


in  a  verdant  landscape,  reflects  his 
admiration  for  Manet's  succes  de  scan- 
dale,  Le  Dejeuner  sur  I'Herbe  (1863). 
Try  as  he  might,  however,  the  agitat- 
ed Cezanne  could  not  emulate  the  cool, 
urbane  eroticism  of  Manet's  master- 
piece. The  younger  artist's  scene  of 
the  sexes  communing  in  nature  is  rup- 
tured by  the  thrusting  presence  of  a 
phallic  tree— towering,  with  uninten- 
tionally comic  effect,  over  the  pic- 
nickers in  a  state  of  perpetual  arousal. 
Self-conscious,  suspicious  of  any 
friendly  overtures,  and  fearful  that 
close  contact  with  his  colleagues  would 
somehow  divest  him  of  his  identity, 
Cezanne  would  show  up  at  the  Im- 
pressionists' favorite  Paris  hangout, 
the  Cafe  Guerbois,  and  listen  to  their 
discussions  on  art— only  to  rebuff  any- 
one who  dared  try  to  draw  him  out. 
Once  when  Manet  extended  his  arm 
in  greeting  to  Cezanne,  the  latter  re- 
torted, in  his  nasal  Midi  accent,  "I  do 
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not  shake  your  hand,  M.  Manet;  I 
have  not  washed  my  hands  for  weeks." 
And  on  another  occasion,  when  Manet 
asked  him  what  he  was  preparing  to 
exhibit  at  the  Salon,  Cezanne  shot  back, 
"A  pot  of  shit."  Needless  to  say,  he 
rarely  entertained  anyone  in  his  studio, 
invariably  a  filthy,  disordered  hovel. 

One  idiosyncrasy  that  set 
Cezanne  even  further  apart 
from  his  artistic  confreres 
was  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
hire  live,  nude  female  mod- 
els to  pose  for  him.  When 
Renoir  asked  him  why, 
Cezanne  replied,  "Women 
models  frighten  me.  The 
sluts  are  always  watching  to  catch  you 
off  your  guard.  You've  got  to  be  on  the 
defensive  all  the  time."  Only  two  paint- 
ings done  from  a  live  female  nude  are 
known  to  exist,  both  dating  from  the 
1890s.  The  model  for  these  works  was 
(as  Cezanne  called  her)  an  "old  crow"— 
apparently  an  ancient,  possibly  crip- 
pled, retired  nun's  attendant. 

Given  this  pathological  dread  of 
women,  it  was  a  miracle  that  at  around 
30  he  became  involved  with  Hortense 
Fiquet,  a  garrulous  19-year-old  girl 
from  the  Jura  Mountains.  Her  inter- 
est in  Cezanne  seems  essentially  to 
have  been  mercenary— an  interest  ad- 
vanced by  the  birth  of  their  son,  Paul, 
in  1872.  The  couple  lived  more  often 
apart  than  together,  not  only  because 
Hortense  preferred  Paris  to  Aix  but 
also  because  Cezanne  went  to  absurd- 
ly elaborate  lengths  to  conceal  the  ex- 
istence of  his  family  from  his  father. 
Just  before  Louis-Auguste  died  in  1886, 
Cezanne— repeating  his  father's  own 
tardy  sanctification  of  his  liaison  with 
the  painter's  mother— finally  married 
Hortense,  but  only,  it  seems,  because 
his  religious  sister,  Marie,  coerced 
him  into  it.  "It's  quite  a  tradition  in 
our  family,"  says  Philippe  Cezanne. 
"When  my  first  child  was  born,  I  was 
not  married,  and  it  is  the  same  now 
for  my  daughter." 

Though  Hortense  had  little  regard 
for  her  husband's  work  (after  his 
death  in  1906,  presumably  fearing  a 
precipitate  plunge  in  prices,  she  and 
their  son  hastily  sold  a  quantity  of 
the  works  left  in  his  studio,  for  a  sum 
of  less  than  $100,000  in  today's  dol- 
lars) she  nonetheless  served  an  impor- 
tant function  for  Cezanne.  She  recurs 
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as  a  portrait  subject  with  more  frequen- 
cy than  anyone  besides  the  painter  him- 
self. By  the  mid-1890s,  however,  the 
relationship  between  painter  and  wife  had 
grown  so  tenuous  the  likenesses  of  Mme. 
Cezanne  disappear.  "The  two  of  them  had 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other,"  explains 
Philippe.  "You  can  see  that  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  her  character  or  personality- 
only  in  the  architecture  of  the  portraits." 

Cezanne  seems  to  have  fallen  passion- 
ately in  love  with  a  woman  only  once 
in  his  life,  and  the  episode  threw  him 
into  such  a  panic  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
fretted  constantly  about  females'  getting 
"their  hooks  into"  him.  On  the  back  of 
a  sketch  from  1885  there  survives  a 
rough  draft  of  an  agonized  mash  note, 
so  abject  it  might  have  been  written  by 
a  boy  of  14,  not  a  man  of  46:  "I  saw 
you  and  you  permitted  me  to  embrace 
you;  from  that  moment  on  a  profound 
emotion  has  not  ceased  tormenting  me." 
In  the  grips  of  raging  desires,  Cezanne 
lost  his  senses  and  spent  weeks  of  that 
summer  flying  from  pillar  to  post.  From 
La  Roche-Guyon,  where  he,  Hortense, 
and  Paul  were  staying  with  the  Renoirs, 
he  escaped  to  the  environs  of  Medan, 
where  Zola  kept  a  country  house,  then 
to  Medan  itself,  finally  ending  his  spree 
at  the  Jas  de  Bouffan,  in  Aix.  Once, 
Cezanne  sought  relief  in  local  whore- 
houses. "For  me,  it's  the  most  complete 
isolation."  he  wrote  Zola.  "The  brothel 
in  town,  or  another,  but  nothing  more.  I 
pay,  the  word  is  dirty,  but  I've  need  of 
repose,  and  at  that  price  I  ought  to  get 
it."  The  identity  of  the  woman  who  awak- 
ened Cezanne's  ardor  remains  somewhat 
mysterious,  although  at  least  one  biogra- 
pher is  convinced  she  was  a  servant  at 
the  Jas  de  Bouffan  named  Fanny,  about 
whom  the  painter  once  remarked  to  Zola, 
"Look,  isn't  [Fanny]  handsome'1  You  might 
almost  say  it  was  a  man!" 

On  the  heels  of  the  unhappy  love  af- 
fair came  another  crushing  disappoint- 
ment, the  March  1886  publication  of 
Zola's  book  L'Ot  vre.  The  novel  tells 
the  story  of  a  prog::-sive  artist.  Claude 
Lantier,  who,  unabk-  io  finish  the  mas- 
terpiece he  dreams  i  r  creating,  hangs 
himself  in  front  of  p  aborted  cam  as. 
Though  the  fictional  itier  is  a  com- 
posite, inspired  by  si  al  painters  Zola 
knew,  including  Mai  .  in  most  details 
he  resembles  Cezan-  The  last  know 
letter  between  Cez;  e  id  ola  is  a 
thank-you  note  (Com    uec     n    age  203) 
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SPOTLIGHT 

Carpe 
Diaz 


.  t  makes  sense  that  Cam- 
eron Diaz— the  former  Elite  model  who  tantalized  Jim 
Carrey  into  various  states  of  facial  disarray  in  The 
Mask-is  getting  pegged  for  dark  comedies.  "My  sense 
of  humor  is  twisted,"  the  ebullient  23-year-old  admits. 
"Some  things  that  are  dark  and  not  everybody  gets  I 
have  a  good  laugh  at.  It  probably  comes  from  my  fa- 
ther telling  me  to  go  play  on  the  freeway."  Kidding,  of 
course.  But  suddenly  Cameron's  in  The  Last  Supper, 
about  a  clique  of  ultra-liberals  who  take  political  cor- 
rectness to  murderous  extremes;  Head  Above  Water,  in 
which  she  and  Harvey  Keitel  drag  a  corpse  around,  for 
complicated  reasons;  and  Feeling  Minnesota,  which 
has  her  getting  browbeaten  and  shot  at  by  her  Mob- 
accountant  husband— but  rescued  by  Keanu  Reeves.  "It 
was  hurtful  material  that  was  kind  of  painful  to  do  at 
times,"  says  Diaz.  "When  you  get  home,  you  sit  there 
thinking,  Nobody  likes  me,  they  all  want  to  beat  me 
up."  And  Courtney  Love  has  a  supporting  role. 

Born  and  raised  in  Southern  California,  the  actress 
is  a  stunning  mix  of  Cuban,  German,  English,  and  Na- 
tive American  ancestry,  but  somehow  says  she's  love- 
less at  the  moment.  She  is  married  to  her  career  right 
now  anyway  and— as  it  burgeons  out  of  the  darkness- 
has  even  gotten  to  do  the  romantic-comedy  thing. 
She's  one  of  the  ones  in  Edward  Burns's  She's  the 
One.  "It's  similar  to  The  Brothers  McMullen,"  she 
says,  "but  we  actually  had  money  to  make  it  like  a 
real  movie."  Most  interesting  of  all,  Diaz  feels  there 
might  be  a  Mask  sequel,  but  not  until  Carrey's  avail- 
able again-'probably  in  2010.  I'll  be  wearing  a  ma- 
jor support  bra  to  hold  it  all  up!"  Sounds  safe— just 
don't  play  on  the  freeway.  -MICHAEL  MUSTO 

Photograph  by  EIKA  AOSHIMA 
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"My  sense 
of  humor  is 
twisted. " 
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the  giddy  epicenter  of  70s  hedonisi 
a  disco  hothouse  of  beautiful 
people,  endless  cocaine,  and  every 
kind  of  sex.  Its  co-owners 
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off  the  age  of  the  one-name  celebrity 


and  rode  a  miraculous  wave  of  power 
and  pleasure  until  it  brought 
them  crashing  down  under  charge 
ax  evasion.  Coming  on  two 
ades  after  the  velvet  rope  went  up, 
J  COLMjELLO  remembers 
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Liza  Minnelli,  Halston,  and 
-Truman  Capote  celebrate  the  d< 
*"  h  birthday. at  trie  club,  1977. 
|s,  left  to  >i0t:  Sterling  St:, 
,:anca  ,L*««er  disco,  197P 
iibus  CocaSfie-Tsnoiting  n 
;er  the  dancefloor.  197 
.Ruhcll  and  Ian  SchragC 
rcfullv  selected  crowd. 
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had  more  fun  at 
Studio  54  than  in  any  other  nightclub 
in  the  world,"  says  designer  Diane 
Von  Furstenberg.  "1  mid  have  din- 
ner with  my  children,  at  on  my  cow- 
boy boots,  take  my  M  edes,  park  in 
the  garage  next  door,  -n  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours,  find  some  ..  and  leave." 
"I  loved  getting  om  t  a  cab  and 
seeing  those  long  lines  of  p  opl  who 
couldn't  get  in,"  says  B:  id  Berli  one 
of  Andy  Warhol's  Fa  or;  vomers. 
"And  I'd  just  walk  in,  and  ii   f    t  so 
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good— all  those  people  staring  and  wav- 
ing and  taking  pictures  of  everyone 
who  got  in,  thinking  if  you  got  in  you 
must  be  somebody.  The  place  did 
have  a  feeling  of  family.  It  was  like 
going  to  another  Factory,  because  you'd 
see  everyone  from  the  office— Fred 
Hughes,  Catherine  Guinness,  Chris 
Makos— every  night,  all  night.  Andy 
ould  be  ensconced  on  a  couch  with 
-  anca  and  Halston.  If  you  missed  a 
i    :ht,  Andy  would  say,  'You  missed 
.  best  night.'  And  if  he  hadn't  been 
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there,  he'd  be  on  the  phone  the  firs- 
thing  in  the  morning,  wanting  to  knov* 
who  was  there." 

"I  used  to  go  with  Tina  Chow,' 
says  photographer  David  Seidner. 
remember  the  birthday  party  for  Mi* 
chael  Chow  there.  They  re-createc> 
Peking,  and  people  were  carried  abou 
on  palanquins— it  was  really  over  th(i 
top.  It  was  wild.  Anything  went.  Anc 
I  went  there  with  all  kinds  of  people 
from  clones  to  socialites.  It  existed  ir 
a  time  when  it  was  hip  to  be  glam ! 


e  youn^ftfeen  the  Pill  and  AIDS  ■ 


tous.  You  could  go  in  jeans  or  in 
Jack -tie,  and  if  you  were  in  black -tie 
ou  could  still  pick  up  cute  boys  in 
sans.  It  wasn't  only  a  gay  place.  But 
;  was  definitely  a  pickup  place.  More 
ften  than  not,  you'd  leave  54  ac- 
ompanied." 

"One  night  I  was  standing  by  the 
ar,"  says  former  Details  columnist 
leauregard  Houston-Montgomery, 
chatting  with  Way  Bandy  and  Harry 
wing,  who  were  the  hottest  hair  and 
lakeup  people  in  the  world  then— 
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Above,  Elton  John, 
Andy  Warhol, 
Jerry  Hall,  Barbara 
Allen,  and  Ahmet 
Ertegun  at  a  party  for 
Roberta  Flack, 
June  1978.  Right, 
Steve  Rubell— out 
'orfrjM,  facing 
charges  of  tax  evasion 
—celebrates  New 
Year's  Eve  with 
Diana  Ross,  1979. 
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•  hey  did  the  Cosmo  covers  with  Sca- 
vullo.  And  all  of  a  sudden  the  three 
of  us  stopped  gabbing  and  stared 
straight  ahead,  because  there  was  Gen- 
eral Moshe  Dayan,  with  his  eye  patch, 
talking  to  Gina  Lollabrigida." 

"It  felt  like  you  were  going  to  a 
new  place  every  night,"  says  Kevin 
Haley,  then  a  model,  now  a  Holly- 
wood decorator.  "And  you  were,  be- 
cause they  changed  it  all  the  time  for 
the  parties.  Remember  the  Dolly  Par- 
ton  party?  It  was  like  a  little  farm 
with  bales  of  hay  and  live  farm  ani- 
mals—pigs and  goats  and  sheep.  And 
the  Halloween  party:  as  you  came  up 
the  ramp  in  the  foyer,  you  looked 
through  little  windows  into  little  booths 
with  midgets  doing  things.  The  one  that 
sticks  out  in  my  head  had  a  midget 
family  eating  a  formal  dinner.  It  was 
like  a  nonstop  party.  There  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  guilt  in  those  days. 
Decadence  was  a  positive  thing.  Co- 
caine was  a  positive  thing.  It  had  no 
side  effects.  Or  so  we  thought." 

"O.  J.  Simpson  made  a  pass  at  me 
at  Studio  54,"  says  Barbara  Allen  de 
Kwiatkowski,  a  star  beauty  of  the 
70s.  "A  really  big  play.  I  used  to  go 
to  dance,  but  then  all  these  men  would 
chase  after  you  because  you  were 
dancing.  So  I'd  go  home  in  Halston's 
limousine.  I'd  duck  down  so  they 
couldn't  see  me,  but  they'd  run  after 
the  car  anyway!  Oh,  God,  we  had 
such  good  times.  Remember  the  foun- 
tain that  was  a  block  away,  in  front 
of  one  of  those  big  new  office  build- 
ings on  Seventh  Avenue?  We  used  to 
go  swimming  there  after  54— we'd  just 
flip  off  our  shoes  and  dive  in." 

~~ JEHk  T- exl  year,  two  de- 

I^Bk  cades  will  have 

V-W  elapsed      since 

1  ^  Steve  Rubell  and 

%^,  Ian    Schrager— 

^^  "two  P.  T.  Bar- 

^K,         num  types  from 

^H       Brooklyn,     as  a 

^B      veteranNew  York 

— I ^  ene-maker  put 

it— opened  Studio^54  a  former  CBS 
television  studio  on  V  st  54th  Street 
between  Seventh  and  ighth  Avenues 
and  began  their  del  in  i  eign  as  the 
absolute    monarchs  Manhattan 

nightlife.  \nd<yet~vtho  who  regularly 
made  it  past  the  lege-  iry  lv  ropr 
recall  their  nights  there  with      i  im- 
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mediacy  that  makes  that  carefree, 
faraway  time  seem  like  yesterday.  "We 
were  the  generation  who  happened 
to  be  young  between  the  Pill  and 
aids,"  notes  Von  Furstenberg  with 
a  sigh.  "And  we  really  knew  how 
to  have  fun." 

"In  my  mind,  I  remember  it  as 
a  10 -to- 15-year  period,"  says  Hol- 
lywood   talent    manager    Sandy 
Gall  in,  who  frequently  flew  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  to  go 
to  Studio  54.  "In  reality  it  only 
lasted  two  or  three  years."  It  was 
33  months,  to  be  exact,  between 
the  tumultuous  opening-night  par- 
ty on  April  26,  1977,  and  the  tu- 
multuous   farewell   party   for 
Rubell  and  Schrager  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1980,  two  nights  before 
they  were  to  be  incarcerated    i 
for  income-tax  evasion.  "The    , 
life  of  54  was  cut  abruptly 
short,"  says  Whit  Stillman,  the  direc- 
tor of  Metropolitan  and  Barcelona.  "At 
the  height  of  it,  it  was  suddenly  over." 

Stillman,  whose  first  date  with  his 
future  wife  was  at  Studio  54,  is  cur- 
rently writing  the  script  for  his  next 
film,  The  Last  Days  of  Disco,  much  of 
which  will  be  set  in  "a  fictional  club 
very  much  like  54."  Sandy  Gallin's 
Sandollar  Productions  and  producer 
John  Davis  also'have  a  Studio  54  movie 
in  development.  Next  spring,  NDR 
Television,  the  PBS  of  Germany,  will 
air  77?^  Last  Dance,  a  feature-length 
documentary  produced  and  co-direct- 
ed by  Al  Corley,  who  was  a 
doorman  at  54  before  starring  in 
Dynasty.  And  writer  Anthony 
Haden -Guest  is  working  on  a  book 
about  the  disco  era,  titled  The  Last 
Party,  to  be  published  in  time  for 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Studio 
54's  opening. 

Why  so  much  fuss  over  a  short- 
lived nightclub?  Like  James  Dean 
in  the  50s  and  the  Beatles  in  the 
60s,   Studio   54  so  embodied  its 
time  that  it  couldn't  last  long.  The    I 
whole  world,  it  seemed,  came  to- 
gether on  that  strobe-lit  dance  floor 
in  a  way  that  seems  inconceivable 
in  this  age  of  plague,  political  cor- 
rectness, moral  righteousness,  and 
social   fragmentation.   Uptown  and 
downtown,  L.A.  and  D.C.,  London, 
^aris,  Rome,  and  Rio,  society  queens 
id  drag  queens,  athletes  and  artists, 

butantes  and  hipsters,  Mayor  Beame 


I  LOVE  THE  NIGHTLIFE 

Top.  from  left:  John  Travolta  in  1982, 
the  year  before  Staying  Alive 
came  out;  the  cast  of  A  Chorus  Line 
performs  at  a  party  for  director 
Michael  Bennett;  Margaret  Trudeau, 
1979.  Center:  Grace  Jones  performs 
New  Year's  Eve,  1978;  Steve  Rubell  on 
Interview's  cover,  February  1979; 
Caroline  Kennedy  in  the  arms  of 
Sterling  St.  Jacques,  1977.  Bottom: 
Michael  Jackson,  1977;  Andy  Warhol's 
party  for  Fran  Lebowitz,  1981; 
Olivia  Newton-John  and  Allan  Carr 
at  the  Grease  premiere  party,  1978. 
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ind  Roy  Cohn,  Diana  Vreeland  and 
Miz  Lillian— they  all  were  there. 

"When  Steve  and  Ian  started  Stu- 
dio 54,  I  think  they  thought  they'd 
just  have  one  of  the  big  discotheques 
in  town,"  says  music  mogul  Ahmet 
Ertegun,  who  has  seen  it  all,  from  El 
Morocco  and  the  Stork  Club  to  the 
Peppermint  Lounge,  Arthur,  the  Dom, 
Le  Club,  Regine's,  Xenon,  Area,  and 
Nell's.  "I  don't  think  they  ever  imag- 
ined it  would  end  up  as  the  greatest 
club  of  all  time." 

The  idea  was,"  Ian 
Schrager  says,  "I 
was  going  to  build 
it  and  Steve  was  go- 
ing to  get  to  con- 
quer Manhattan." 
Schrager  is  now  49, 
married  to  former 
New  York  City  Bal- 
let dancer  Rita 
Norona,  and  the  father  of  a  baby  girl. 
He  is  sitting  behind  a  matte-black 
desk  in  his  stylishly  utilitarian  office 
in  the  Paramount  Hotel  on  West  46th 
Street,  headquarters  of  Ian  Schrager 
Hotels,  Inc.  A  few  days  earlier,  WWD 
anointed  his  recently  opened  Delano 
in  Miami  Beach  "Studio  54  with  sun" 
and  listed  the  luminaries  seen  loung- 
ing by  its  Philippe  Starck-designed 
pool— Calvin  and  Kelly  Klein,  David 
Geffen,  Barry  Diller,  Sandy  Gallin, 
Naomi  Campbell,  Kate  Moss,  Victor 
Alfaro,  Rupert  Everett,  Brian  and  Anne 
McNally.  A  few  days  later,  he  will  fly 
to  L.A.,  where  Starck  is  redoing  Schra- 
ger's  latest  and  largest  acquisition,  the 
Mondrian,  on  the  Sunset  Strip.  , 

Schrager  and  Rubell  opened  their  first 
New  York  hotel,  Morgans,  in  1984,  three 
years  after  they  got  out  of  jail.  The 
Royalton  followed  in  1988.  In  between, 
they  launched  the  quintessential  80s  club, 
the  Palladium.  The  Paramount  was  un- 
der construction  when  Rubell  died,  at 
age  45,  of  liver  ailments  probably  caused 
by  aids,  in  1989. 

Rubell  and  Schn;  .r  met  in  1964 
at  Syracuse  Univers  Rubell  was  a 
senior  history  majr  in  charge  of 
seating  the  most  in 
social  events,  the  Sati 
football  games.  Schn' 
man  economics  majo 
on  to  be  iected  pre 
Alpha  Mu  i  i  aternity,  to  hk  hi  both 
otionged.  "We  were       .ini   the  same 
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Halston,  Loulou  dc  la  Falaise, 
the  transvestite  Potassa, 
Yves  Saint  Laurent,  and  Nan  Kempncr 
ai  the  party  after  Saint  Laurent's 
Opium-perfume  launch,  1978.  Inset, 
Marc  Bencckc,  the  doorman 
Rubell  trained,  picks  out  who  will 
pet  past  the  velvet  rope. 
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TOO  MUCH  HEAVEN 


Clockwise  from  center:  Liza  Minnelli 
d  Betty  Ford,  1979;  Andy  Warhol's  painting 
Studio  54;  Karl  Lagerfeld  at  his  18th- 
century  party,  1978;  Ryan  O'Neal  with 
Vlargaret  Trudeau  on  his  left  shoulder,  1979; 
Cher,  David  Geffen,  Diana  Vreeland, 
id  Whitney  Tower  Jr.,  1978;  Betsey  Johnson, 
doing  a  split,  at  her  fashion  show,  1978; 
photographer  Peter  Beard  and  model 
Cheryl  Tiegs  in  the  balcony,  1979;  a  54 
•rtender;  staffers  prepare  for  Bianca  Jagger's 
birthday  party,  1980;  Rudolf  Nureyev 
nd  Rollerena,  the  roller-skating  transvestite; 
Valentino  with  Carlos  de  Souza 
at  the  designer's  circus  party,  1978. 


girl,"  he  recalls.   "And  from  the 
way  we  went  about  competing  for 
her,  we  came  to  respect  M\d  like 
each  other.  And  the  friendship  just 
got  closer  and  closer  and  closer.  I 
would  say  that  from  the  end  of  1964 
until  Steve  died  in  1989  I  spoke  to 
him  every  single  day.  A  lot  of  people 
who   went   to   Syracuse   were   from 
Westchester  and  the  Five  Towns  of 
Long  Island,  and  Steve  and  I  were  both 
from  Brooklyn— we  grew  up  within 
walking  distance  of  each  other  in  East 
Flatbush.  So  we  had  the  same  mid- 
dle-class background  and  values." 

Rubell's  father  was  a  postal  work- 
er, his  mother  a  high-school  Latin 
teacher;  their  fathers  were  both  poor 
rabbis  who  had  fled  the  pogroms  in 
Russia.  Rubell  went  to  Syracuse  on 
a  partial  tennis  scholarship,  worked 
in  the  student  cafeteria,  and  deliv- 
ered pizzas  for  $9  a  night.  He  and 
Schrager  were  at  Syracuse  together  for 
three  years,  because  Rubell  stayed 
on  to  get  a  master's  in  finance. 
Schrager,  who  was  also  from  a  strug- 
gling Jewish  family,  worked  as  a 
dishwasher,  busboy,  and  waiter  at  a 
local  restaurant.  During  his  junior  year, 
his  father  died,  casting  a  shadow  on 
the  family  reputation  when  a  Florida 
newspaper  ran  an  obituary  linking  him 
to  illicit  gambling  interests,  and  leav- 
ing his  son  with  a  distraught  mother 
who  would  die  a  few  years  later,  a 
divorced  and  mentally  unstable  sis- 
ter, a  niece  with  cystic  fibrosis,  and 
a  brother  in  junior  high.  After  grad- 
uating from  Syracuse  in  1968,  Schrager 
earned  a  law  degree  from  St.  John's 
University  in  Queens  in  1971,  prac- 
ticed business  law  at  a  Manhattan  firm 
for  three  years,  and  then  went  out 
on  his  own  in  1974.  His  first  client: 
Steve  Rubell. 

Rubell  had  left  Syracuse 
in  1967,  served  in  an  intel- 
ligence unit  of  the  army  re- 
serves, and  spent  a  year  in 
the  back  office   of  a  Wall 
Street  brokerage  house,  where 
he  became  so  bored  that  he 
talked  his  father  into  cashing 
in  a  $15,000  war  bond  and  let- 
ting him  open  a  sirloin-and- 
salad  restaurant  in  Rockville 
Centre,  Long  Island.  By  1974  he 
owned   13  Steak  Lofts  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Florida, 
as  well  as  part  interest  in  two 


discotheques— 15  Landsdowne  in 
Boston  and  the  Enchanted  Garden 
in  Douglaston,  Queens— with  club 
operator  John  Addison.  One  night 
Rubell  took  his  new  lawyer  to  Le 
Jardin,  the  jewel  of  Addison's  boom- 
ing disco  empire.  Located  in  the  tart- 
ed-up  basement  of  a  seedy  Times 
Square  hotel,  Le  Jardin,  as  Brad 
Gooch  has  written,  "was  the  first  gay 
disco  to  transcend  itself." 

Schrager  says,  "That  was  the  place 
that  had  the  biggest  impact  on  Steve 
and  me.  You  could  absolutely  cut 
the  electricity  in  the  air.  For  lack  of 
a  better  term,  it  was  like  a  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  There  was  frenzy  on 
the  dance  floor,  the  music  was  re- 
verberating around  the  room,  they  had 
lighting  effects,  and  it  was  like— 
boy!—  overwhelming.  Sex  in  the  bath- 
room—a// of  that  was  going  on.  And 
no  matter  how  hard  John  Addison 
tried  to  keep  straight  people  out,  he 
couldn't.  ...  I  remember  seeing  Bian- 
ca Jagger  there— the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  her.  She  was  so  beautiful.  The 
Rolling  Stones  had  a  party  there 
during  their  1975  tour.  If  Mick  Jag- 
ger came  to  your  club,  that  was  all 
you  needed.  Or  Andy  Warhol.  When 
Andy  Warhol  went  to  a  club,  it  was 
like  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of 
Approval." 

Later  that  year  Mau- 
rice Brahms,  a  cous- 
in of  Addison's, 
opened  Infinity,  a 
huge  dance  hall 
on  lower  Broadway, 
and  hired  Peruvian 
RR.  sorceress  Car- 
men d'Alessio  to 
host  monthly  par- 
ties. D'Alessio  had  worked  in  Italy 
for  the  couturier  Valentino,  and  was 
sought  after  by  club  owners  for  her 
mailing  list  of  rich  young  Europeans, 
who  had  been  flocking  to  New  York 
in  ever  greater  numbers  since  J.  Paul 
Getty  III  was  kidnapped  from  a  Rome 
disco  in  1973.  "I  did  a  party  called 
Carmen's  Carnival  in  February  1976," 
d'Alessio  says.  "And  Steve  and  Ian 
spotted  me  for  the  first  time— on  top 
of  the  shoulders  of  Sterling  St.  Jacques, 
this  gorgeous  six-foot-something  black 
male  model,  dancing  away  in  one  of 
my  beautiful  Giorgio  Sant'Angelo 
white  outfits.  So  of  course  they  want- 
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:d  me  for  the  Enchanted  Garden." 
Rubell  and  Schrager  had  formed  a 
partnership  to  take  control  of  the 
Queens  club— a  converted  11 -room 
mansion  set  in  the  middle  of  a  mu- 
nicipal golf  course— from  Addison,  in 
exchange  for  Rubell's  shares  in  the 
Boston  club.  "We  started  with  a 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  party," 
d'Alessio  continues.  "We  had  ele- 
phants and  camels.  The  waiters  were 
dressed  up  as  Arabs.  It  was  a  produc- 
tion. And  we  ended  up  on  the  cover 
of  Newsweek." 

Vanity  Fair  special  correspondent 
Maureen  Orth,  who  was  Newsweek  s 
entertainment  editor  then,  says,  "I 
was  oed  to  write  a  cover  story 

on  disco  culture,  and  I  asked  my  as- 
sistant, Betsy  Carter,  who  is  now  ed- 
itor of  New  Woman,  to  check  out  this 
club  in  Queens  we'd  heard  had  these 
great  theme  parties.  Steve  Rubell 
came  to  pick  her  up  in  a  limousine, 
with  his  mother  and  father  in  the 
backseat.  He  told  her,  'Betsy,  this  is 
the  most  exciting  night  of  my  life 
since  my  Bar  Mitzvah.'" 

merica  was  in- 
deed in  the  throes 
of  discomania 
by  1976.  Accord- 
ing to  News- 
week, some  8,000 
dance  palaces  had 
opened  across  the 
country  in  the 
previous  two 
years.  Barry  White,  Donna  Summer, 
and  Gloria  Gaynor  ruled  the  radio. 
After  Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  a  deep, 
lingering  recession,  Americans,  it 
seemed,  just  wanted  to  go  out  and 
boogie.  In  New  York,  where  the  financial 
situation  was  so  bad  that  the  city  had 
defaulted  on  its  bonds  in  1975,  the 
hunger  for  fun  was  all  the  more  insa- 
tiable. Leading  the  rush  to  the  clubs 
was  a  coterie  of  shion  designers, 
photographers,  and  ustrators,  delud- 
ing Halston,  Fernar  Sanchez,  Fran- 
cesco Sea1  :llo.  Bill  i  ig,  Ara  Gallant, 
and  Antony  Lopez,  d  the  glamour 
girls  who  swirled  aro  it  them  Palo- 
ma  Picasso,  Anjelica  H  i  Je;  Tall 
Pat  Cleveland,  Appol!'  sa  von  Raven- 
stein,  Barbara  Allen,  Law  i  i  tton. 
Janice  i  .  -son,  In'  A  v  irhol 
and  his  crew  from  In  ie\  ia  zin  , 
.  f  which  1  was  editor,     ere  ,   r\  -nui  i 
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part  of  this  group.  Transatlantic  visits 
from  Yves  Saint  Laurent  and  Valenti- 
no, with  their  starry  entourages— Loulou 
de  la  Falaise,  Pierre  Berge,  Marisa 
Berenson,  Helmut  Berger,  Florinda 
Bolkan,  Marina  Cicogna,  Giancarlo 
Giammetti— meant  nightly  dinners  at 
Pearl's  and  Elaine's,  followed  by  danc- 
ing into  the  small  hours.  In  1976  this 
crowd  usually  could  be  found  at  Hur- 
rah, a  throbbing,  mirrored  playroom 
on  West  62nd  Street  run  by  Arthur 
Weinstein,  a  former  Le  Jardin  waiter 
who  dated  Jessica  Lange.  So  could 
Carmen  d'Alessio,  introducing  Steve 
Rubell  around  the  room. 

Among  the  Hurrah  regulars  was 
the  Swedish  male  model  Uva  Harden, 
who  was  married  to  the  actress  Bar- 
bara Carrera  ("the  other  Nicaraguan," 
as  pals  of  her  rival,  Bianca  Jagger, 
called  her).  Harden  had  plans  to  open 
a  club  of  his  own,  in  a  boarded-up 
building  at  254  West  54th  Street,  which, 
for  some  odd  reason,  had  been  called 
Studio  52  when  CBS  used  it  to  tape 
What's  My  Line?  and  The  $64,000  Ques- 
tion. Harden  had  lined  up  Frank  Lloyd, 
the  head  of  the  Marlborough  Gallery, 
as  his  backer,  and  asked  Carmen 
d'Alessio  to  work  with  them.  But 
Marlborough  lost  a  court  case  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Mark  Rothko  estate,  and, 
as  d'Alessio  explains,  "Frank  Lloyd 
eloped  to  the  Bahamas  and  we  were 
left  with  the  project.  Uva  told  me, 
'We  need  backers!'  So  I  said  to  Steve 
and  Ian,  'What  about  coming  to  the 
Big  Apple  once  and  for  all?'  They  came, 
they  saw  the  space,  they  loved  it." 

Rubell  and  Schrager  paid  Harden 
a  finder's  fee  and  found  a  new  backer: 
Jack  Dushey,  a  Brooklyn  discount- 
store  owner  who  had  had  his  son's 
Bar  Mitzvah  at  the  Enchanted  Gar- 
den. Rubell,  Schrager,  and  Dushey 
each  took  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
Broadway  Catering  Corporation,  which 
they  formed  to  lease  the  building. 
Dushey  put  up  almost  $500,000  in 
cash  for  the  six-week  crash  con- 
struction job  which  transformed  Stu- 
dio 52  into  Studio  54.  Schrager,  who 
supervised  the  design,  says,  "Every- 
one who  worked  on  Studio  54  had 
never  worked  on  a  nightclub  before, 
except  for  the  sound  guy.  That  guar- 
anteed a  fresh  approach.  The  archi- 
tects, Ron  Dowd  and  Scott  Bromley, 

id   done  the   WPA   restaurant   in 

Ho.   The   lighting  was  by  Jules 


Fisher  and  Paul  Marantz,  who  h;  ^ 
done  the  Broadway  show  Chicago. 
was  their  idea  to  take  advantage 
the  theatrical  rigs  we  had  so  \ 
could  have  moving  and  changii  i\ 
scenery.  The  sound  was  by  Richa  Is 
Long,  who  did  most  of  the  gay  d  I 
cos  in  town.  We  had  huge  bass  spea  «< 
ers  on  the  floor  so  you  could  actual  ll 
feel  the  music,  and  tweeter  arra  U 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  The  idnja 
was  to  constantly  assault  the  sensed 
For  our  logo,  we  went  to  the  graph- 
ic designer  of  Time  magazine,  G«J 
Lesser,  who  had  done  the  awar-ft* 
winning  poster  for  Equus.  He  d.tyi 
our  opening-night  invitation  to>  I 
which  was  a  big  poster  of  the  log.'M 
inviting  you  to  the  'premiere'  of  Stiw 
dio  54— 'dress  spectacular.'" 

Claudia  Cohen,  then  a  "Page  Sim 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Post,  recall: 
checking  the  club  out  shortly  befo:* 
its  opening:  "It  was  a  total  construii 
tion  site.  It  did  not  look  like  a  plao: 
that  was  going  to  open  in  8  to  1 1 
days.  All  of  a  sudden  this  life  forcetl 
Steve  Rubell— burst  into  the  rooiwli 
'Hiya,  hiya,  how  ya  doin'?  Let  miK 
show  you  the  place.'  I  thought  it  w* 
the  craziest  thing  I'd  ever  heard,  ope* 
ing  a  nightclub  in  that  location.  But  tj j 
was  so  impressed  by  his  confidence  thii 
I  left  my  doubts  about  its  success  on 
of  what  I  wrote.  Steve  gave  me  a  rid 
back  to  the  newspaper.  He  told  ml 
his  entire  life  story  all  the  way  dow 
to  South  Street.  So  I  went  to  the  opeie 


ing.  It  was  like  The  Day  of  the  Locust 
But  I  got  in,  and  it  was  done  in  timr 
and  it  was  fabulous. " 

So  many  people  turned  out  for  thro 
opening,  which  was  hosted  by  Fioruu^ 
ci,  the  trendy  Italian  emporium  on  Eat'i 
59th  Street  known  for  its  skintight 
neon-colored  disco  fashions,  that  Ca.i 
men  d'Alessio,  who  organized  it,  "ha 
to  be  catapulted  over  the  crowd.  Mty 
mother,  who  came  from  Lima,  had  t >i» 
be  thrown  in.  Lester  Persky  told  m I 
that  he  came  with  Jack  Nicholso  p 
and  they  couldn't  get  in.  It  was  mas;^ 
mass  confusion." 

"I  remember  Steve  calling  me  thi  in 
next  morning,"  Ian  Schrager  says.  "An 
we  couldn't  believe  it:  there  was 
picture  of  Cher  at  the  opening  on  th 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Post.   '* 
remember  it  like  it  was  today.  Cheik 
was  wearing  a  T-shirt  with  suspender:  I 
a  pair  of  jeans,  and  a  straw  hat.  Th  ft 


i)nt  page.  The  whole  page. 
Id  nightclub  up  to  then  had 
i>ne  that. 

"That  was  the  end  of  April, 
I  d  then  Bianca's  party  was 
S  May.  Joe  Eula,  the  fash- 
h  illustrator,  called  us  and 
..ked  if  we  would  open  on 

Monday  night— we  were 
frk  Mondays,  like  the  the- 
tar— for  a  special  party  Hal- 
pn  wanted  to  give  for 
tanca's  birthday.  He  only 
).d  about  150  people.  The 

st  people,  from  Barysh- 
jkov  to  Jacqueline  Bisset." 
jround  midnight,  from  be- 
jnd  a  curtain  at  the  rear  of 
)e  dance  floor,  Sterling  St. 
i.cques  emerged,  his  body 
listening  with  silver  glitter. 
)e  was  leading  a  white  pony 
raring  a  silvered  Lady  Go- 
iva.  Flashes  went  off  as  Bian- 
|.  took  Godiva's  place  on  the 
pny.  Her  picture  put  Stu- 
io  54  on  front  pages  all  over  the  world, 
iiick  Jagger  was  at  the  party,  of  course. 

was  Andy  Warhol. 

ne  of  the  many 
wonders  of  Studio 
54  was  the  space 
itself.  Remark- 
ably, it  never 
felt  overcrowd-  j 
ed,  even  when 
it  was  full  to 
its  capacity  of 
2,000  people 
long,  wide,  dark  entrance  hall, 
Is  carpeted  floor  inclining  up- 
|ard,  led  to  the  big  round  bar, 
|ith  plenty  of  room  around  it  to  clus- 
\r  and  circulate.  Beyond  that  was  the 
1,000 -square -foot  dance  floor  with 
B  85-foot-high  ceiling.  A  staircase  off 
ie  entrance  hall  led  to  the  plush 
lezzanine  lounge,  a  second  bar,  and 
le  broad,  curving  balcony  with  its 
sing  rows  of  maroon  velvet  theater 
;ats,  from  which  you  could  watch 
le  dancers  below  or,  higher  up,  hide 
lit.  "Every  nook  and  cranny  was 
irned  into  a  party  room,"  says  54 
usboy  Richard  Notar,  who  is  now 
le  general  manager  of  the  restaurant 
fobu  in  Tribeca.  "Even  the  room  where 
le  guys  who  cleaned  up  kept  their 
rooms  had  a  sofa  in  it.  You  wouldn't 
elieve  the  things  those  guys  used  to 


find:  jewels,  pills,  mon- 
ey, cashmere  scarves,  a  camera  with 
an  ounce  of  coke  in  it." 

The  well-built  young  bartenders  and 
busboys  wore  gym  shorts  and  sneak- 
ers, and  danced  as  they  made  and 
served  drinks.  "It  was  visceral  enter- 
tainment," says  Schrager.  "They  were 
all  part  of  the  show."  According  to 
Notar,  they  worked  hard,  "but  it  was 
so  much  fun.  I'd  jump  in  a  limousine 
in  my  shorts  and  a  leather  jacket  and 
go  to  R  J.  Clarke's  and  get  30  or  40 
hamburgers  to  go— whatever  it  took 
to  make  the  party.  I  played  pinball  with 
Chip  Carter,  the  president's  son.  We 
had  these  pinball  machines  from  the 


Studio  54  had  a  sparkling 

reopening  in  September  1981, 

but  without  Rubell  and 

Schrager  to  run  the  club,  it  wasn't 

the  same,  and  closed  in 

1983.  Left,  Steve  Rubell  at  the 

end  of  a  rough  night,  1978. 


Steve 
thought  he 
was  above 
the  law.  The 
quaaludes 

had  a  lot  to 
do  with  it. 


ii 
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! Lon  John  party  that  we'd  put  in  the 
•asement.  Once,  Margaret  Trudeau  called 
me  at  my  parents'  house  at  four  in  the 
morning.  The  prime  minister's  wife!  Vitas 
Gerulaitis,  who  had  a  beautiful  banana- 
colored  Rolls-Royce,  drove  me  home  to 
Queens  a  couple  of  times.  Catherine 
Guinness  went  as  me,  in  shorts  and  no 
shirt,  when  Halston  had  that  drag  party." 

The  greatest  wonder  of  all  was  Steve 
Rubell  working  the  door.  From  11:30 
until  1,  he  would  stand  on  a  step  stool 
above  the  crowd,  choosing  who  would 
make  it  beyond  the  velvet  rope,  which 
they  had  put  up  originally  to  keep  out 
the  Eighth  Avenue  derelicts  who  were 
wandering  into  the  foyer  to  warm  up. 
"People  got  so  pissed  at  the  door  policy 
because  it  smacked  of  elitism,"  says 
...  "but  it  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  race,  creed,  color,  or  reli- 
gion. It  was  just  exercising  the  same  dis- 
cretion you'd  use  when  you  have  a  party 
in  your  home." 

"It's  like  mixing  a  salad,"  Rubell  used 
to  say,  "or  casting  a  play.  If  it  gets  too 
straight,  then  there's  not  enough  energy 
in  the  room.  If  it  gets  too  gay,  then 
there's  no  glamour.  We  want  it  to  be  bi- 
sexual. Very,  very,  very  bisexual."  An 
insider  elaborates:  "Steve  had  certain 
criteria.  He  wanted  the  most  famous, 
glamorous,  rich,  beautiful,  and  interest- 
ing people.  He  used  to  joke,  if  I  wasn't 
the  owner,  I  wouldn't  be  allowed  in.'" 
Among  those  who  were  excluded,  at  one 
time  or  another,  were  Frank  Sinatra,  the 
president  of  Cyprus,  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  son,  Roberta  Flack,  and  several 
young  Kennedys,  who  then  defected  to 
Xenon,  54's  competitor  on  West  43rd 
Street. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  door  policy 
made  Studio  54.  "It  created  an 
exhilarating  commonality,"  says  Paul 
Wilmot,  now  a  Conde  Nast  vice  presi- 
dent, then  an  executive  at  Halston  Fra- 
grances. "The  feeling  was:  We're  all  here 
together,  and  we're  all  really  cool  be- 
cause we're  here." 

Al  Corley  says,  "You  felt  like  it  was  a 
safe  place  to  drop  your  guard.  ■  could 
kiss  a  guy,  I  could  kiss  a  girl— it's  O.K. 
by  everybody  in  here,  by  guys  in  suits 
and  guys  in  dresses,  girls  in  shorts  and 
s  in  gowns.  It  wa:  about  the  fan- 
tasies of  everyone  in  there.  Studio  54 
really  was  a  theme  park  for  adults ." 

"Studio  54  was  the  great  leveler,"  adds 
Park  Avenue  hostess  Nan  Kempner. 
"And  no  matter  how  tired  you  were, 
you'd  be  there  for  five  minutes  and  you'd 
feel  really  marvelous.  The  music  got  t  > 


you,  and  the  fact  that  everybody  seemed 
to  be  happy  and  jolly.  Although  I  did 
have  that  unpleasant  Truman  Capote 
night  there.  He  was  all  set  to  go  bam, 
bam,  bam  in  my  face.  This  vile  little 
man.  A  few  nights  later,  Halston  had  a 
party  in  the  Olympic  Tower,  and  Tru- 
man came  up  to  me  and  said,  T'm  so 
sorry,  but  when  I  get  smashed,  I  look  at 
you  and  see  Jerry  Zipkin.'  I  said, 
That's  the  most  unflattering  thing  any- 
body's ever  said  to  me.'"  That  was  the 
closest  thing  to  a  barroom  brawl  at  Stu- 
dio 54,  and  I  was  the  one  who  stopped 
the  Tiny  Terror  from  striking  the  Social 
X-ray,  a  heroic  act  for  which  Liz  Smith 
called  me  "the  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  of 
the  silly  socialite  set." 

At  one,  when  Steve  Rubell  came  into 
the  club  and  played  host,  Ian  Schra- 
ger  usually  went  home  to  his  girlfriend, 
in  those  days  the  designer  Norma  Ka- 
ma! i,  after  making  sure  that  everything 
was  running  smoothly.  Schrager  was  the 
introvert  who  made  things  work.  He 
didn't  hang  out  with  the  stars.  They  got 
to  know  him  when  he  planned  parties 
for  them.  "I  wanted  to  give  a  circus  par- 
ty for  Valentino's  birthday,"  says  Valenti- 
no's business  partner,  Giancarlo  Giam- 
metti.  "Ian  put  it  together  in  three  days. 
We  had  a  circus  ring  with  sand,  and 
mermaids  on  trapezes.  Fellini  gave  us 
costumes  from  his  film  The  Clowns. 
Valentino  was  the  ringmaster,  and  Mari- 
na Schiano  came  as  a  palm  reader  with 
a  parrot  on  her  shoulder." 

Schrager  told  me  that  the  parties 
were  "promotional  marketing  tools.  We 
solicited  people;  they  didn't  solicit  us. 
We  spent  anywhere  from  $2,500  up  to 
$100,000  for  the  Halloween  parties, 
which  were  my  favorites."  Schrager  also 
put  together,  with  superflorist  Renny 
Reynolds,  extravaganzas  on  New  Year's 
Eve  (the  first  one  featured  a  perfor- 
mance by  Grace  Jones  with  a  bevy  of 
boys  on  leashes).  Valentine's  Day  (for 
one,  54  was  turned  into  a  garden  com- 
plete with  sod,  flower  beds,  and  picket 
fencing),  and  Oscar  night  ("I  remember 
ordering  a  truckload  of  popcorn,"  says 
Reynolds).  Bianca  Jagger's  1978  birth- 
day bash  was  a  "baby  party,"  with  ice- 
cream-cone vases,  bowls  of  Cracker 
Jacks,  and  busboys  in  diapers.  For 
Rubell's  birthday  that  December,  Bian- 
ca popped  out  of  the  birthday  cake  and 
was  nearly  suffocated  in  a  blizzard  of 
plastic  snow.  The  party  Alana  Hamilton 
gave  for  Mercedes  heir  Mick  Flick 
featured  a  Mercedes  wrapped  in  gold 
ne.   A   brigade   of  Hell's  Angels   on 


Harleys  roared  onto  the  dance  floor  ft  |\ 
Carmen  d'Alessio's  birthday  party.  Ka  | 
Lagerfeld  had  a  candlelit  18th-centml 
party  with  the  busboys  in  court  dreil 
and  powdered  wigs  and,  just  to  twi 
things  up,  a  live  reggae  concert  at  thn  j 
in  the  morning.  Armani  lined  the  eu| 
trance  hall  with  classical  violinists 
white  tie;  his  twist  was  a  performanc  I 
by  the  transvestite  Ballet  Trocadero  c 
Monte  Carlo.  The  most  amazing  pan  t 
of  all  was  for  Elizabeth  Taylor's  birt! 
da\  in  1978.  The  Rockettes  performed 
and  then  presented  the  movie  star,  whlf 
was  standing  on  a  float  of  gardenias  b4 
tween  Halston  and  her  then  husbam  | 
Senator  John  Warner  of  Virginia,  with  (i 
cake  that  was  a  full-size  portrait  of  hei 
As  Taylor  gamely  cut  a  good-luck  sliop 
from  the  buttercream  bosom.  Warm  I 
fled  the  paparazzi. 

On  any  given  night  at  Studio  54,  opi 
could  find  Diana  Ross,  Fran  Lebo 
witz,  and  Farrah  Fawcett  on  the  danei 
floor,  John  McEnroe,  Hie  Nastase,  ano 
Cheryl  Tiegs  at  the  bar,  Lynn  Wyati 
Sao  Schlumberger,  and  Kenny  Jay  Larif 
on    a   banquette,    Barry    Diller,   Calvi.: 
Klein,    and   David   Geffen   against   til 
back  wall,  Rod  Stewart,  Peter  Framptoi'M 
and   Ryan  O'Neal  up  in  the  balconn 
Peter  Beard  in  the  ladies'  room,  Debb">|i 
Harry  in  the  men's  room,  and  a  teenagij 
Michael  Jackson  in  the  D.J.  booth,  plai' 
ing  with  the  lights  and  sound.  "It  wa, 
so  exciting  I  sometimes  had  to  take 
tranquilizer,"  says  Beauregard  Houston 
Montgomery.  "You  saw  so  many  celebn 
ties.  The  code  was:  You  didn't  speak  I| 
them,  but  very  often  they  spoke  to  you. 
don't   think   any   stalkers   got   into   m 
Steve  Rubell  was  the  stalker." 

"Steve  would  see  his  friends  a  rnjB 
away,"  says  a  star  who  was  a  regular.  "HI  | 
would  whisk  you  in,  put  a  quaalude  i 
your  hand,  give  you  a  drink,  and  give  ya  i 
a  bartender  too.  There  was  a  great  de.f) 
of  sexual  tension  all  the  time.  And  theru 
was  sex  going  on— in  the  balcony,  on  tl- 
fire  escapes,  down  in  the  basement." 

The  basement  of  54,  a  warren  of  sto> 
age  areas  connected  by  zigzagging  pal 
sageways,   has  become   infamous  as 
kind  of  orgiastic  inner  sanctum.  As  edii 
tor  of  Interview,  which  was  often  cril 
cized  as  being  the  house  organ  of  54,  ji 
was  the  rare  journalist  allowed  dowi 
stairs.  While  it  was  easy  enough  to  buy  I 
gram  of  cocaine  there,  mostly  the  im 
crowd  sat  around  talking  the  night  awa 
while  busboys  ran  in  and  out  with  bo 
ties  of  Stolichnaya.  The  basement's  hig 
point  occurred  after  the  launch  party  < 
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ves  Saint  Laurent's  Opium  perfume, 
len  the  triumphant  French  designer 
itered  one  of  the  cyclone-fenced  star- 
ve bins  and  was  greeted  by  Halston, 
io  grandly  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
/ou  have  just  witnessed  one  of  the 
eat  moments  in  the  history  of  fash- 
n,"  declared  Truman  Capote.  "If  you 
re  about  the  history  of  fashion." 
The  first  time  the  basement  was  ever 
ed  was  as  a  "rehearsal  space"  for  Liza 
innelli,  Bianca  Jagger,  Halston,  and 
i'arhol,  who  were  putting  on  "an  act" 
r  the  first-anniversary  party,  in  April 
'78.  "It  was  like  Spanky  and  Our 
lang— let's  do  a  show,"  Schrager  remi- 
sces.  "Except  instead  of  Alfalfa  and 
Danky,  it  was  Steve  and  me.  That  was 
e  underlying  spirit  of  54.  There  was  an 
nocence  about  it,  a  spontaneity.  It  got 
trrupted,  unfortunately." 
Houston -Montgomery  recalls  a  haunt- 
ig  scene:  "It  was  five  a.m.  Steve,  Hal- 
on,  Bianca,  and  Elsa  Peretti  were  still 
ere.  Steve  grabbed  Bianca  to  dance. 
e  was  falling  all  over  her.  Finally  Elsa 
fcretti  stood  up  and  tangoed  Bianca 
y&y,  and  a  hunky  bartender  had  to  help 
leve  off  the  dance  floor." 
!  "I  would  rather  die  than  talk  about 
ludio  54,"  Bianca  Jagger  told  me  when 
(approached  her  about  this  story.  "I 
ish  it  never  existed." 

)n  December  14,  1978,  some  30  I.R.S. 
agents  entered  Studio  54,  apprehend- 
l  Ian  Schrager,  and  seized  garbage 
igs  full  of  cash  from  the  basement,  fi- 
incial  records  hidden  behind  ceiling 
inels,  and  five  ounces  of  cocaine. 
ubel  1  was  also  arrested  that  day.  The 
ub  was  thought  to  be  taking  in  $70,000 
Inight,  and  the  owners  were  accused  of 
limming  $2.5  million.  Schrager  and 
ubell  were  released  the  next  morning 
b  $50,000  bail  each,  worked  out  by 
|eir  lawyer,  Roy  Cohn.  On  June  28, 
^79,  a  grand  jury  indicted  them  and 
Ick  Dushey  on  12  counts,  including 
aud  and  tax  evasion.  They  pleaded  not 
kilty.  And  then  Rubell  made  headlines 
v  accusing  President  Carter's  White 
louse  chief  of  staff,  Hamilton  Jordan, 
I  using  cocaine  in  the  basement  of  54 

April  1978. 

"Ultimately.  Steve  became  completely 
ad  with  his  power,"  says  a  close  friend. 
ie  lost  his  mind.  He  thought  he  was 
»ove  the  law.  The  drugs—the  quaaludes— 
^d  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  He  was  completely 
it  of  touch  with  reality." 

Meanwhile,  as  Roy  Cohn  negotiated 
jplea  bargain,  the  party  at  Studio  54 
ent  on  and  on  and  on.  That  Septem- 


ber, Rubell  and  Schrager  unveiled  a  mil- 
lion-dollar expansion,  including  a  third 
floor  with  a  lavish  new  bar  and  a 
moving  bridge  which  swept  above  the 
dance  floor.  In  November,  after  Dushey 
turned  state's  evidence  against  them, 
Rubell  and  Schrager  pleaded  guilty  to 
two  counts  of  corporate  and  personal 
income-tax  evasion,  and  in  January 
1980  they  were  sentenced  to  three  and  a 
half  years.  Liza  Minnelli  sang  "New 
York,  New  York"  at  their  farewell  par- 
ty. After  serving  one  year— six  months  in 
"the  Tombs"  in  Manhattan  and  six 
months  in  a  minimum-security  prison  in 
Alabama— they  provided  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  four  other 
New  York  club  owners,  including  Mau- 
rice Brahms,  and  were  paroled  to  New 
York's  Phoenix  House. 

"So  we  had  an  enforced  interlude  in 
our  lives,"  says  Schrager.  "Thank  God 
we  were  together  and  were  able  to  keep 
our  zest  for  life.  Steve  was  like  the 
mayor  of  jail,  the  same  way  he  was  the 
mayor  of  Studio  54.  It  was  there  that  we 
decided  we  wanted  to  go  into  the  hotel 
business.  Because  we  suffered  something 
most  people  don't  when  they  make  a 
mistake  like  we  did:  we  couldn't  go  back 
into  the  business  we  knew.  We  didn't 
have  anything  when  we  got  out.  I  re- 
member Calvin  Klein  offering  to  give  us 
a  blank  check,  which  of  course  we  didn't 
take." 

While  they  were  in  prison,  Studio  54 
was  bought  by  hotel  owner  Mark 
Fleischman,  who  ran  it  with  Carmen 
d'Alessio,  Schrager's  right  hand  Michael 
Overington,  and  Marc  Benecke,  the 
doorman  Rubell  had  trained,  who  later 
went  on  to  run  Bar  One  in  West  Holly- 
wood. But  it  was  never  quite  the  same, 
even  after  their  release,  when  they 
helped  Fleischman  on  events  such  as 
Marci  Klein's  sweet-16  party.  It  closed  in 
1983.  Rubell  and  Schrager  took  over 
Fleischman's  Executive  Hotel  on  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  38th  Street  in  exchange 
for  notes  he  owed  them.  They  hired  An- 
dree  Putman,  the  avant-garde  Parisian 
designer,  to  turn  it  into  Morgans,  New 
York's  first  boutique  hotel,  and  held 
casting  calls  for  doormen  and  bellhops. 
Bianca  Jagger  moved  into  a  penthouse 
suite,  and  across  the  hall,  Rubell  told 
friends,  Cher's  visitors  included  Tom 
Cruise  and  Val  Kilmer.  Morgans  turned 
a  profit  in  its  first  year,  with  a  96  per- 
cent occupancy  rate. 

The  $10  million  Palladium  opened  in 
1985,  but  Rubell  and  Schrager  were 
high-paid  consultants  rather  than  own- 


ers, because  as  convicted  felons  they 
couldn't  get  a  liquor  license.  They  were 
now  much  more  focused  on  the  hotel 
business.  They  bought  a  rambling  man- 
sion on  the  ocean  in  Southampton  and 
began  dating  two  employees  of  Caro- 
lina Herrera's.  Schrager  became  engaged 
to  Herrera's  head  of  public  relations, 
Deborah  Hughes,  and  Rubell  started  liv- 
ing with  Bill  Hamilton,  Herrera's  design 
associate. 

"Steve  had  never  had  a  long-term  rela- 
tionship before,"  says  Hamilton.  "But 
then,  he  never  expected  to  live  long. 
Somebody  who  goes  at  his  pace,  and 
created  something  that  big,  well,  your 
body  and  mind  just  can't  do  it  for  a  long 
time.  He  always  told  me  he'd  rather  do 
what  he  wanted  and  live  less  than  do 
nothing  and  live  to  75." 

I  visited  Hamilton  in  the  West  55th 
Street  apartment  he  shared  with  Rubell, 
who  had  rented  it  in  the  mid-70s.  "This 
was  Steve's  room,  which  was  completely 
black  then,"  he  said,  showing  me  the 
bedroom,  which  is  now  blue  and  white 
and  airy.  "Even  the  windows  were  paint- 
ed black.  Because  he'd  get  home  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  the  only  time  he 
could  sleep  was  during  the  day.  The 
bathroom  was  covered  in  gold  foil,  and 
the  kitchen  was  all  mirrors— the  ceiling, 
the  floor,  everything." 

In  the  living  room,  which  was  once 
littered  with  props  from  Studio  54  par- 
ties, Hamilton  pointed  to  a  pair  of  ma- 
hogany bookshelves  on  either  side  of  the 
white  brick  fireplace.  "I'm  going  to 
show  you  something,"  he  said.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  the  bookshelves  away 
from  the  walls,  which  are  covered  in  red 
fabric,  and  then  pry  the  walls  them- 
selves open  to  reveal  more  shelving  set 
into  what  had  once  been  window 
frames.  On  the  right  side  were  stacks  of 
accounting  ledgers,  going  back  to 
Rubell's  Steak  Lofts  and  the  Enchanted 
Garden,  and  piles  of  yellowed  press 
clippings  about  Studio  54.  The  shelves 
on  the  left  were  empty. 

"This  is  where  Steve  said  he  used  to 
keep  the  money,"  Hamilton  explained. 
"He  told  me  that  one  day  he  invited 
Andy  Warhol  over  and  put  a  big  pile  of 
cash  on  the  coffee  table  and  left  him 
alone  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  play  with 
it.  Because  he  knew  how  happy  that 
would  make  Andy." 

Or  as  the  late  King  of  Disco's  nephew. 
Jason  Rubell,  who  owns  the  Greenview 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  put  it.  "Steve 
made  you  feel  so  good,  always.  His  high 
came  off  of  you.  He  felt  good  if  you  felt 
good."  □ 
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Sharon  Stone 


(Continued  from  page  161)  in  next  to  her. 

It's  Sharon  Stone. 

Four  weeks  after  our  first  encounter, 
she  has  summoned  me  back  to  L.A.  for  a 
tete-a-tete.  "Throw  your  coat  in  the  back, 
throw  your  bag  in  the  back.  Make  your- 
self comfortable,"  she  purrs,  pulling  into 
the  traffic  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
and  heading  for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  tell  her  that,  contrary  to  everything 
I've  heard,  she  is  obviously  a  conscien- 
tious driver.  Sometime  later  I  can't  help 
but  notice  that  she's  operating  the  steer- 
ing wheel  with  her  knees. 

"After  I  complimented  you  on  your 
dri1  ing  I  point  out,  "you  took  your 
hands  off  the  wheel." 

"I  figured  you  were  ready  to  move  into 
the  next  phase,"  she  explains.  "It's  true,  I 
like  to  drive  with  my  knees.  So  sue  me! 
Otherwise,  how  can  I  put  on  my  lipstick 
and  talk  on  the  phone?" 

We  make  it  only  as  far  west  as  Brent- 
wood before  Sharon  spots  an  Italian 
restaurant  called  Toscana  and,  using  her 
hands  this  time,  swings  into  valet  parking. 
"I  had  forgotten  how  much  I  liked  it  un- 
til we  were  driving  down  the  street,"  she 
says.  "I  was  thinking,  Oh,  we'll  eat  on  the 
beach,  but  now  I  think  we  should  go 
down  to  the  beach  for  dessert,  because 
you're  not  going  to  eat  like  this  on  the 
beach." 

Although  the  dining  room  is  crowded 
with  well-heeled  patrons  at  reserved 
tables  sporting  crisp  white  linen,  the  own- 
er gives  us  a  prime  spot,  and  we  comfort- 
ably settle  in.  Producer  Joel  Silver  (Die 
Hard,  Action  Jackson)  brushes  past  wear- 
ing a  safari  shirt,  and  he  and  Stone  ex- 
change a  quick  hello,  belying  their  history 
of  romantic  involvement. 

"I  didn't  know  this  was  like  a  business 
spot  all  the  way  down  here,"  Sharon  mar- 
vels. "It  didn't  use  to  be.  When  I  lived 
out  here,  nobody  came  but  a  bunch  of 
great  Italian  people." 

Producer  Al  Ruddy  (The  Godfather),  a 
graying  man  in  a  baseball  jacket,  and  a 
pillar  of  the  Hollywood  establishment,  si- 
dles up  to  our  table. 

"Ooow!"  Sharon  shrieks  with  pleasure. 
"Are  you  following  me,  honey?" 

"I've  got  about  20  votes  if  you  want 
'em."  Ruddy  tells  her,  patting  his  jacket 
pocket. 

"All  right." 

"You  deserve  them  all,"  the  producer 
says. 

"Thank  you  very  much."  Sharon  replies. 
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"Was  he  talking  about  votes  for  the 
Oscars?"  I  ask  after  Ruddy  leaves. 

"I  don't  know,"  Sharon  says  dreamily, 
her  cerulean  eyes  glistening.  "I  think  he's 
just  trying  to  be  loving." 

Our  entrees  arrive— pasta  garnished 
with  truffles.  "Oh  my  God!"  Sharon 
crows.  "That's  a  lot  of  truffles.  Thou- 
sands of  pigs  snorted  for  this.  Usually 
you  don't  get  this  many  truffles.  They're 
really  being  nice  to  us." 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting,"  says 
Creative  Artists  Agency  deal-maker  Rick 
Nicita,  a  slim  man  sporting  a  thin  mus- 
tache. He  crouches  down  to  coo  sweetly 
into  Sharon's  ear.  "You  were  just  great  in 
Casino.  I'm  really  happy  for  you.  Really 
happy." 

"That  was  generous,"  Sharon  remarks 
when  he  withdraws,  explaining  that  Nicita 
is  the  husband  of  Paula  Wagner,  her  for- 
mer agent  at  CAA. 

"Was  she  upset  with  you  when  you 
left?" 

Sharon  bursts  out  laughing.  "Ohhh, 
let's  not  go  there,  shall  we?" 

Dustin  Hoffman,  dressed  for  a  hike  in 
the  great  outdoors,  comes  in  and  takes 
the  adjacent  table.  "Hey  you!"  Sharon 
calls  out  as  he  prepares  to  sit  down. 
When  he  doesn't  respond,  she  yanks  hard 
on  his  shirttail.  Hoffman  turns  to  see  who 
or  what  is  molesting  him.  But  as  soon  as 
he  recognizes  Sharon,  he  grins  and  gives 
her  his  full  attention. 

"How  do  you  see  us?"  he  asks  her  teas- 
ingly.  "How  do  you  see  us  in  a  movie?" 

"Romantic  comedy,"  Sharon  replies.  "I 
chase  you.  You  keep  turning  me  down." 

"Why  would  the  Short  Jew  turn  down 
the  Shiksa  Goddess?" 

"Power,"  Sharon  says. 

"Why  would  the  Shiksa  Goddess  chase 
the  Short  Jew?" 

"Power,"  she  laughs. 

Turning  warm  and  avuncular,  Hoff- 
man, too,  congratulates  her  on  Casino. 
"Now,"  he  says  portentously,  "they  have 
to  reckon  with  you!" 

"Just  before  my  ass  hit  the  floor," 
Sharon  says. 

"See?"  Hoffman  smiles.  "Timing!" 

But,  for  Stone— who  had  appeared  in 
16  feature  films  before  Basic  Instinct 
made  her  an  international  sensation,  only 
to  follow  that  triumph  with  a  series  of 
critical  duds  until  Casino— timing  hasn't 
been  as  crucial  as  sheer  force  of  will.  A 
small-town  girl  from  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, she  was  the  second  of  four  chil- 
dren born  to  a  tool-  and  die-maker  and 
his  wife.  Sharon  staged  theatrical  produc- 
tions and  entered  beauty  pageants  as  a 


teenager,  and  seems  never  to  have  doub 
ed  her  destiny,  even  when  fate  and  ci 
cumstance  conspired  against  her. 

"She  completely  willed  it  to  be  so,"  say 
her  best  friend,  Mimi  Craven,  who  mi. 
Stone  when  horror  director  Wes  Crave 
(now  Mimi's  ex)  cast  her  as  a  screamin 
scantily  clad  coed  in  the  1981  slashf 
movie  Deadly  Blessing.  "There's  no  oth< 
place  for  her  to  be,  and  she  never  evei 
looked  elsewhere.  Because  if  you  want  1 
be  anywhere  else,  it's  the  sort  of  carec 
that  will  totally  destroy  you." 

Dropping  out  of  college,  Stone  waite, 
tables  and  managed  a  backgammo 
store  in  Manhattan  before  establishir 
herself  as  a  model  in  New  York  and  9 
rope.  She  first  met  De  Niro  when  he  aa 
ditioned  her  for  the  role  of  his  girlfrierr 
in  Scorsese's  Raging  Bull— the  part  th;i 
went  to  Cathy  Moriarty— and  got  her  fir' 
movie  break  when  Woody  Allen  put  hd 
in  his  1980  film,  Stardust  Memories. 
was  a  nonspeaking  part  as  the  gorgeon 
dream  girl  planting  a  luscious  kiss  on 
train  window.  She  went  on  to  do  a  comn 
part  as  an  egomaniacal  starlet  in  Irreco.> 
citable  Differences— a  deftly  funny  perfo* 
mance— but  then  played  various  damsel 
in  distress  in  a  string  of  bad-to-middlin 
action  movies.  Two  of  her  worst  were  // 
diana  Jones  knockoffs  that  were  filmei 
over  a  year  in  Zimbabwe  with  co-stii 
Richard  Chamberlain  and  the  man  wit 
was  briefly  Stone's  husband,  product  | 
Michael  Greenburg. 

"When  I  first  came  to  town,"  she  say 
"I  auditioned  for  General  Hospital  and 
producer  told  me  that  I  couldn't  have  til 
job,  because  I  had  no  mystery." 

"Was  mystery  a  big  requirement  f< 
General  HospitalT  I  ask. 

"Clearly." 

"Weren't  you  devastated  by  these  jud 
ments?" 

"You  mean,  'too  tall,'  'too  short,'  tc; 
fat,'  'too  thin,'  'too  blonde,'  'too  brown 
'no  talent,'   'too  talented,'   'too  strong 
'too  weak'?"  She  smiles.  "And  they  wo 
der  how  I  got  so  tough!" 

"She's  a  very  ambitious  woman  in 
business  in  which  a  lack  of  ambition 
a  death  sentence,"  says  James  Wood 
"This  is  a  woman  who  came  here  ar 
succeeded  against  all  odds.  To  be  blonc 
and  beautiful  in  Hollywood— well,  wi 
come  to  the  troopship!" 

Jump-starting  her  career  by  posing  f 
Playboy,  Stone  finally  cut  through  the  ch 
ter  with  her  darkly  comedic  performan 
as  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's  homicid; 
kick-boxing  wife  in  the  1990  Paul  Verhc 
ven  science-fiction  thriller,  Total  Recall- 
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role  that  led  to  Verhoeven's  casting  her  in 
Basic  Instinct  as  his  ice -pick-wielding,  sex- 
ually omniverous  leading  lady. 

"She  had  the  right  opportunities  and 
then  she  shined  when  she  had  them,"  says 
Schwarzenegger  (who  touted  Stone  for 
Total  Recall  after  deciding  that  "she 
showed  talent  and  didn't  act  like  a 
bitch").  "She  went  all-out,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  willingness  to  work  24  hours  a 
day  and  kick  some  butt." 

But  just  as  Stone  was  poised  on  the 
launchpad,  she  totaled  her  BMW  in  a 
head-on  collision.  She  spent  months  re- 
covering froi )  the  accident,  unable  to 
ther  hard  knocks,  physical  and 
emotional,  included  her  freak  near  stran- 
gulation by  a  clothesline  while  trying  to 
break  a  horse  (the  scar  on  her  neck  is  still 
visible  despite  plastic  surgery);  last  year's 
brouhaha  over  her  apparent  claim,  in  a 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club,  that 
she  cured  herself  of  cancer  by  cutting 
down  on  caffeine  (when  what  she  meant 
to  make  clear  was  that  she  was  misdiag- 
nosed); and  the  death  from  aids  in  1994 
of  her  longtime  acting  coach,  Roy  Lon- 
don (of  whom  she  is  still  unable  to  speak 
without  a  tremor  in  her  voice). 

"I  am  a  survivor.  I'm  definitely  not  a 
victim,"  she  says.  "I've  been  through  all 
kinds  of  hellish  experiences,  and  I  choose 
to  have  them  make  me  stronger,  not  crush 
me  in  two.  The  minute  you  surrender,  it's 
over." 

Stone's  messy  and  very  public  affair 
with  Bill  MacDonald,  the  married  associ- 
ate producer  of  Sliver— a  sexually  sugges- 
tive film  she  made  in  1993  to  capitalize 
on  her  Basic  Instinct  success  damned  her 
eternally  to  tabloid  hell.  Her  love' life  has 
not  thrived  since,  she  says. 

"I've  dated  some  good  guys  and  I've 
dated  some  knuckleheads,  you  know.  So 
who  hasn't?  But  I've  stopped  going  to 
stuff  with  guys.  I  go  alone.  I  don't  need 
this  drama."  The  last  time  we  met,  she 
mentioned  a  "beau  in  New  York,"  but 
now  she  says  she's  not  seeing  anyone. 
Stardom,  she  has  foul      is  "isolating." 

"People  look  at  you  like  a  stunned 
trout,  you  know,"  she  ys.  "I  sometimes 
have  to  say,  This  pers(  can't  take  it,  it's 
not  good  for  this  perso,  ind  I  have  to  let 
go  and  sometimes  have  hem  be  mad  at 
me  in  the  process.  Bet  e  >me  people 
just  get  crushed  by  the  \    ^h    Tit. 

Ponde  further,  sh  idd:  "Bui  since 
I  haven't  i    en  been  fan:    is  f     a  i  iinute 

d  I've  had  an  unsuc       ful       e    fe  fi 
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my  entire  life,  I  think  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate to  throw  the  blame  there— much 
as  I  would  like  to." 

"We've  had  a  running  gag  for  eight 
years,"  Woods  says.  "She  says,  'You  nev- 
er asked  me  out— how  come?'  And  I  say, 
'Look,  Sharon,  maybe  everyone  can't 
wait  to  get  it  in  there,  but  once  they  get  it 
in  there,  the  big  problem  is  getting  it  out 
again.  You're  a  Cuisinart  with  legs  and  a 
million-dollar  face.'  She  thinks  that's 
very  funny." 

Sharon  says  she  finds  emotional  support 
in  her  network  of  close  women  friends. 
Faye  Dunaway,  she  says,  "is  high-strung 
and  brilliant.  Faye's  a  big  shtar.  She's  a 
babe.  .  .  .  You  know  who  else  I  really  like 
is  Roseanne  Barr.  I'm  just  getting  to  know 
her  now,  and  she's  a  great  girl.  She's  so 
smart  and  has  so  much  clarity  of  vision." 

"Sharon  is  a  real  working-class,  down- 
to-earth  girl,"  says  Roseanne,  who  met 
her  last  year  when  she  played  a  trailer- 
park  siren  on  Roseanne  a.  role  Stone 
bought  at  a  charity  auction.  "She's  smart 
and  unstoppable,  and  totally  fearless— in 
her  life  and  in  her  acting.  Women  don't 
often  get  to  play  psychopaths.  If  they  do 
get  that  kind  of  role,  they're  scared  or 
they're  vulnerable  or  they're  likable.  And 
Sharon  does  it,  and  it's  great.  She's  like 
'Yeah,  I'm  an  ice -pick  carrier!'  " 

"I  think  people  really  wanted  the  glam- 
orous movie  star,  and  when  I  even  neared 
that  arena,  everybody  was  so  happy  and 
got  very  invested  in  my  being  that  thing," 
Sharon  says.  "I  don't  always  feel  like 
glammin'  up,  but  I  really  enjoy  pursuing 
my  craft— and  if  that's  the  exchange,  I 
mean,  how  bad  is  that?" 

She  says  she's  learned  to  be  philosoph- 
ical about  the  bad  press  she  gets,  in 
which  each  and  every  one  of  her  missteps 
(as  when,  out  of  pique  at  the  presence  of 
tabloid  television,  she  recently  declined 
an  award  from  a  10-year-old  homeless 
girl  at  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  Planet 
Hope,  the  charity  that  Stone  founded 
with  her  younger  sister,  Kelly)  is  reflected 
by  the  media  through  a  fun -house  mirror. 

"I  hear  about  all  the  things  people  say 
about  me,"  she  says.  "I  think  some  of 
them  really  are  funny  and  some  of  them 
are  camp  and  some  of  them  are  tough. 
And  then  some  of  them  cross  the  bound- 
aries that  have  no  taste  at  all.  You  just 
have  to  keep  your  chin  up.  It's  not  pretty. 
That's  part  of  the  machinery  of  it,  you 
know.  You  can't  go  in  one  direction  for- 
ever. It's  a  dance— and  it's  not  very  inter- 
esting to  be  benign. 

"The  price  you  pay  is:  no  space,"  she 
ays  of  the  movie-star  media  machine. 
Everywhere  you  go,  there's  no  space." 


"It's  leeched  on  to  you,"  I  ventui 
And  you've  leeched  on  to  it,"  she  ad 
"As  long  as  they  give  a  shit  about  me!  A 
when  they  stop  writing,  then  I'll  probal 
realize  that  they're  done  with  me.  Gooji 
bad,  or  indifferent,  as  long  as  they 
talkin'  you're  still  in  the  game." 

Sharon,  meanwhile,  says  she's  begun 
experiment  with  writing  of  her  ow 
"I've  written  about  50  short  stories,"  s 
reveals.  "I  keep  'em  in  a  bag.  It's  bizar 
But  it  was  a  weird  set  of  circumstances 
had  this  stalker.  So  I  moved  to  a  hot 
and  this  was  the  same  period  that  O.J.  v 
driving  down  the  freeway  in  the  car,  so  l  \i 
psychosis  was  escalated  by  current  affifij 
So  I  wasn't  sleeping  much,  and  I  h I 
grabbed  a  couple  of  books  from  my  I 
brary  and  the  one  that  really  pulled  me  \ 
was  the  collected  stories  of  Dylan  Thorn  it 
And,  man,  I  just  loooove  the  way  this  g.i 
writes.  And  so  I  wondered  if  I  can  wr ! 
anything  myself. 

"And  some  of  them  are  tiny,  two-pa 
stories.  They're  a  little  like  little  flash 
some  of  them.  There's  only  one  reai 
long  story.  My  tales  seem  to  tell  the 
selves  in  brevity.  They're  just  total  imai 
nation.  When  I  start  writing  them,  fr« 
the  first  sentence  I  don't  even  know  wli 
they're  about  until  it's  done.  I  don't  mai 
them  up,  is  what  I  mean.  They  seem 
make  themselves  up. 

"And  it  just  became  such  an  incredilil 
joy  and  relief  and  inspiration.  And  tl 
kind  of  fearless,  nonedited,  nonjudgmenn 
way  that  I  was  addressing  it  helped  n 
acting  so  much,  because  I  saw  in  my  wji 
ing  that  the  really  great  stuff  came  when1 
was  just  freewheeling  and  not  stoppiu 
the  train.  .  .  .  With  Casino  it  really  gaai 
me,  aside  from  the  obvious  thrill  of  Bi 
and  Marty,  it  gave  me  the  ability  to  go  >u 
that  raw  place  and  go,  O.K.,  so  maybe 
not  pretty.  I  don't  care." 

She  says  she's  already  laying  the  foi 
dation  for  a  rewarding  career  after  tt 
glamour  fades. 

"I  still  think  I'm  on  my  learning  curvi 
which  will  probably  work  out  nicely— II  i 
cause  for  a  few  years  now  maybe  I'll  j|| 
to  work  with  directors  who  will  contin 
to  teach  me.  And  then  when  I  become  li 
populah"— she  gives  the  word  an  over-tl 
top  movie -queen  spin— "1  can  start  wo:4» 
ing  with  some  of  the  younger  people." 

Can  Sharon  Stone  really  envision  t| 
demise  of  her  stardom? 

"I  would  say  there's  an  enormous  p<  ji 
sibility  that  it  might  occur,"  she  says,  " 
though  I  would  accept  the  great  good  f< 
tune  of  passing  it  by.  But  I'm  not  convinc '  I 
that  any  of  this  is  gonna  last  forever."  [  f 
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'ontinued  from  page  151)  been  asked  the 
jme  questions:  Did  you  visit  those 
mps?  Were  they  really  so  bad?  I  still 
id  it  hard  to  believe  that  Americans  and 
estern  Europeans  are  confused  about 
i)snia  and,  in  particular,  about  the  camps. 
:s,  I  visited  them,  and  yes,  they  were  as 
d  as  you  could  imagine.  Didn't  you  see 
\i  images  on  television?  Don't  you  be- 
jve  what  you  saw?  Do  you  give  any  cre- 
|nce  to  the  word  of  Radovan  Karadzic, 
I  indicted  Bosnian  Serb  leader,  who  said 
js  news  photographs  were  fakes?  Chico 
jarx  had  a  great  line  in  Duck  Soup  as  he 
[ed  to  fool  an  unsuspecting  Margaret 
[umont  into  believing  a  preposterous  put- 
i:  "Well,  who  you  gonna  believe,  me  or 
lair  own  eyes?"  It  was  like  that  with 
jaradzic  and  the  camps. 

i 

l^rnopolje  was  the  repository  for  men 
|L  who  had  been  released  from  the  hard- 
lire  concentration  camps  of  Omarska 
|id  Keraterm.  That's  where  the  skeletons 
[me  from.  Also,  women  and  children 
jio  had  been  cleansed  from  nearby  vil- 
ges  came  to  Trnopolje  voluntarily.  Yes, 
fluntarily.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest  sit- 
litions  in  Bosnia— people  seeking  safety 
|  a  prison  camp.  Trnopolje  was  no  pic- 
Ic,  but  the  known  brutalities  dished  out 
pre  were  preferable  to  the  fates  awaiting 
t>snians  who  tried  to  stay  in  their  homes, 
fomen  might  be  raped  at  Trnopolje,  but 
ey  probably  would  not  be  gang-raped, 
ley  might  be  beaten,  but  they  probably 
ould  not  be  killed.  Ironically,  the  first 
levision  images  that  shocked  the  world 
me  from  Trnopolje,  the  "best"  camp. 
le  outside  world  never  saw  the  worst 
imps  when  they  were  at  their  worst. 

The  luckiest  prisoners  at  Trnopolje  had 
■und  a  spot  on  the  floor  in  the  school 
.hiding,  which  stank  of  urine  and  un- 
ashed  humanity.  You  could  not  walk  in- 
fle  without  tripping  over  someone.  The 
ss  fortunate  inmates  lived  outside,  bak- 
g  in  the  August  sun  and  shivering  in  the 
)ol  nights.  Drljaca  gave  us  15  minutes  to 
ander  around,  and,  technically  speaking, 
e  were  free  to  talk  with  whomever  we 
ished.  But  guards  with  Kalashnikov  as- 
iult  rifles  and  Ray-Ban  sunglasses  saun- 
red  through  the  grounds,  and  I  could 
Ik  for  no  more  than  a  minute  or  so  be- 
ire  one  of  them  would  creep  up  behind 
ie  and  start  listening. 

A  few  guards  had  slung  their  rifles 
;ross  their  backs  and  started  snapping 
^ctures  of  us  as  we  talked  with  prison- 
's. They  were  not  subtle;  they  were  in 


charge,  ,.ad  they  wanted  us  to  know  it. 
One  skeletal  prisoner  had  just  enough 
time  to  ui;  button  his  shirt,  showing  off  a 
mutilated  chest  with  a  few  dozen  fresh 
scars  from  God  knows  what  torture,  be- 
fore a  look  of  horror  came  over  his  face. 
He  was  staring,  like  a  deer  caught  in  a 
car's  headlights,  at  a  spot  just  above  the 
top  of  my  head.  I  looked  around.  A 
guard  stood  behind  me. 

I  walked  on.  A  prisoner  tugged  at  my 
sleeve.  Follow  me.  I  followed,  trying  to 
look  as  though  I  weren't  following.  He 
led  me  to  the  side  of  the  school  building 
and,  after  glancing  around,  darted 
through  a  door.  I  followed.  Where  was  he 
taking  me?  Why?  I  feared  not  only  the 
trouble  that  I  might  be  getting  into  but 
also  the  trouble  that  he  might  be  getting 
into.  The  door  closed  behind  me.  The 
room  was  small,  dark.  My  eyes  took  a 
moment  to  adjust.  People  were  whisper- 
ing beside  me.  I  looked  at  the  floor.  Two 
bodies  on  the  ground.  Corpses?  Not  yet.  I 
was  in  the  infirmary,  the  sorriest  infir- 
mary you  could  imagine.  No  medicine, 
no  beds.  I  was  not  supposed  to  be  there. 

The  doctor,  also  a  prisoner,  motioned 
for  me  to  crouch  down  so  that  guards 
could  not  see  me  through  the  window.  He 
began  peeling  off  a  filthy  bandage  from  the 
leg  of  one  of  the  two  men.  Puss  oozed  out. 
The  man  had  an  infected  hole  the  size  of  a 
baseball  just  under  his  knee,  the  result  of  a 
bone-crushing  blow  from  a  rifle  butt.  In 
a  few  days,  the  leg  would  turn  gangren- 
ous, and  the  man  would  die.  The  doctor 
whispered  his  explanations  to  Vlatka,  my 
interpreter,  who  whispered  them  to  me. 

I  looked  at  the  other  body.  The  man 
seemed  to  be  in  his  late  30s  or  early  40s.  It 
was  hard  to  tell.  His  face  was  cut  and 
bruised,  colored  black  and  red,  and 
swollen  like  the  grossly  expanded  reflec- 
tion you  see  in  a  trick  mirror  at  a  circus.  I 
looked  at  his  naked  torso— more  bruises, 
more  swelling,  more  open  wounds.  He 
didn't  move.  I  didn't  need  to  ask  what  had 
happened  to  this  poor  man,  or  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  him.  His  agony  would 
be  over  soon,  for  if  his  wounds  didn't  fin- 
ish him  off  in  the  next  24  hours,  then  the 
guards  would.  As  I  learned  later,  guards 
routinely  killed  prisoners  who  could  not 
recover  quickly  from  the  beatings. 

We  slipped  out  after  several  minutes, 
Vlatka  first,  me  a  few  seconds  later.  An 
18-year-old  youth  came  up  to  us.  He  had 
just  arrived  at  Trnopolje  after  two  months 
at  Omarska,  the  worst  camp  of  all  His 
skin  was  stretched  like  a  transparent  scarf 
over  his  ribs  and  shoulder  bones.  "It  was 
horrible,"  he  whispered.  "Just  look  at  me. 
For   beatings,    the   guards   used   hands, 


bars,  whips,  belts,  chains— anything.  A 
normal  person  cannot  imagine  the  meth- 
ods they  used.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
was  good  when  new  prisoners  came.  The 
guards  beat  them  instead  of  us." 

I  slipped  into  his  hand  a  sandwich 
from  my  shoulder  bag.  It  was  a  ham 
sandwich. 

"I'm  sorry,  it's  all  I  have,"  I  said. 
"Will  you  eat  it?" 

He  stared  at  me,  as  though  I  were  a 
naked  fool.  Of  course  he  would  eat  it.  It 
was  food.  Allah  would  look  the  other  way 
as  he  devoured  the  forbidden  pork. 

I  approached  another  skeleton,  this  one 
too  afraid  to  talk,  who  turned  away  after 
whispering  a  single  word,  "Dachau." 

It  was  time  to  go.  The  guards  started 
rounding  up  the  journalists.  We  boarded 
the  van.  I  forget  my  parting  words  as  I 
broke  off  my  conversation  with  the  last 
prisoner.  What  do  you  say  in  a  situation 
like  that?  See  you  later?  Good  luck?  You 
are  leaving  the  condemned,  the  half- 
dead,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  spoken 
to  him  probably  puts  him  in  even  greater 
peril.  You  had  a  good  breakfast  that 
morning,  a  couple  of  eggs,  some  toast, 
lots  of  jam.  He  had  half  a  slice  of  stale 
bread,  if  he  was  lucky.  Your  money  belt 
contains  $5,000,  and  there  is  always  more 
where  it  came  from.  He  has  nothing.  You 
have  an  American  passport  that  allows 
you  to  walk  into  the  camp  and  walk  out 
unmolested.  He  has  no  passport,  only 
two  eyes  that  watch  you  perform  this  mir- 
acle of  getting  out  alive.  You  have  a 
home  somewhere  that  has  not  been  dyna- 
mited. You  have  a  girlfriend  who  has  not 
been  raped.  You  have  a  father  who  has 
not  been  killed  in  front  of  your  eyes. 

Whenever  I  returned  to  a  normal  place 
after  an  assignment  in  Bosnia,  friends 
would  ask  me  what  it  was  like  to  suddenly 
leave  a  war  zone  and  then  be  in  a  place 
where  bombs  are  not  falling.  I  would  say 
that  it  was  no  big  deal,  which  was  the 
truth.  Going  from  Sarajevo  to  London  in 
a  day  is  a  piece  of  cake  in  psychological 
terms.  I  would  feel  relief,  splendid  relief. 
It  didn't  compare  to  the  experience  of 
mixing  with  death-camp  inmates  and  then 
walking  away,  a  free  man  with  a  future. 
The  misery  of  Bosnia  is  staring  right  at 
you,  less  than  a  foot  away,  watching  you 
as  you  get  into  a  van  and  drive  off,  and  it 
notices  that  you  don't  look  back. 

The  next  stop  was  Omarska.  I  was  to 
have  the  privilege,  if  you  can  call  it 
that,  of  meeting  some  of  the  worst  tortur- 
ers of  the  20th  century. 

During  its  heyday,  in  the  summer  of 
1992,  Omarska  was  the  principal  killing 
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field.  After  the  existence  of  the  camp  and 
of  the  horrors  there  had  become  known, 
the  Serbs  began  playing  a  shell  game: 
most  prisoners  were  shipped  off  to  other 
locations  or  executed;  the  camp  was 
cleaned  up;  food  rations  were  improved 
for  those  left  behind. 

When  we  pulled  up  to  the  camp  gates, 
no  more  than  250  prisoners  remained  of 
the  thousands  who  had  been  there,  and 
those  on  display  were  recent  arrivals,  not 
yet  emaciated  or  bloodied.  Omarska  was 
going  out  of  business,  but  one  thing  was 
unaltered,  the  terror  in  the  prisoners'  eyes. 
They  had  plenty  of  reason  to  be  afraid. 

Every  able    degradation    had 

'-  sd  out  at  Omarska  during  the 

previous  months.  It  was  not  a  death 
camp  on  the  order  of  Auschwitz.  There 
was  no  gas  chamber  to  which  the  prison- 
ers were  marched  off  every  day.  What 
happened  at  Omarska  was  dirtier,  mess- 
ier. The  death  toll  never  approached  Nazi 
levels,  but  the  brutality  was  comparable 
or,  in  some  cases,  superior,  if  that  word 
can  be  used.  The  Nazis  were  interested  in 
killing  as  many  Jews  as  possible,  and  do- 
ing it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Serbs, 
however,  wanted  to  interrogate  their  Bos- 
nian prisoners,  have  sadistic  fun  by  tor- 
turing them  in  the  cruelest  of  ways,  and 
then  kill  them  with  whatever  implement 
was  most  convenient,  perhaps  a  gun,  per- 
haps a  knife  or  scissors,  perhaps  a  pair  of 
strong  hands  wrapped  around  an  emaciat- 
ed neck.  If  the  Germans  had  used  the 
same  approach,  they  would  have  needed 
decades  to  kill  six  million  Jews. 

Omarska  was  an  abandoned  mining 
compound.  The  prisoners  were  kept  pri- 
marily in  two  places— an  open -pit  mine 
and  a  huge  storage  shed.  Many  interroga- 
tions ended  with  execution  in  a  building 
the  prisoners  called  "the  White  House." 
There  was  another  building,  known  as 
"the  Red  House,"  where,  in  addition  to 
more  executions  taking  place,  the  torn 
empses  were  kept  until  being  buried  out- 
side Omarska  or  thrown  down  a  disused 
mine  shaft.  On  a  daih  basis,  between  25 
and  50  people  were  killed.  Some  prison- 
ers never  made  it  as  far  as  the  White  or 
Hous  dying  of  Lhirst  or  star  ation 
or  asphyxiation  (becaui  they  were  crowd- 
ed so  tighth  )  while  aw  ting  their  formal 
torture,  or  dying  who,  they  made  the 
mistake  oi  rig  a  guard  for  water  and 
recer  illel  in  the         i      ste;      In  a 

iy.  they       re  the  luck  or  \hom 

death  cam    quickly  and  •  link    Iy. 

Our  van  halted  on  a  strip  of  <   pha; 


next  to  the  White  House.  A  group  of 
about  50  prisoners  were  washing  them- 
selves at  an  open  spigot  at  a  side  of  the 
building.  They  were  surrounded  by 
guards  with  submachine  guns.  It  is  a  neu- 
tral term,  "guards,"  and  it  implies  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discipline,  a  sense  that  the 
camp  had  rules,  and  that  these  men 
whom  we  called  "guards"  enforced  the 
rules.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  There  were  no  rules  at  Omarska  ex- 
cept for  one:  The  guards  were  omnipo- 
tent. It  might  be  accurate  therefore  to  re- 
fer to  them  as  gods  rather  than  guards. 
They  could  kill  as  they  pleased,  pardon 
as  they  pleased,  rape  as  they  pleased. 
Their  subjects,  the  prisoners,  prayed  to 
them  for  forgiveness,  for  a  favor,  for  life. 

We  were  marched  into  the  building 
and  up  a  dark  stairwell  to  the  sec- 
ond floor.  "Into  that  room,"  Drljaca  told 
us,  motioning  toward  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  hallway.  We  went.  It  was  a  stuffy 
office,  with  stacks  of  papers  in  the  cor- 
ners, a  few  books  on  a  shelf,  a  table, 
chairs,  a  desk.  A  calendar  hung  behind 
the  desk.  It  showed  a  half-nude  woman 
with  a  huge  pair  of  breasts. 

The  camp's  "chief  investigator"  was  sit- 
ting behind  the  desk.  I  had  brought  an 
Instamatic  camera  on  this  trip,  an  idiot- 
proof  apparatus,  and  during  the  half-hour 
that  the  "chief  investigator"  talked  to  us,  I 
tried  to  line  up  a  picture  that  would  show 
him  and  the  nude  woman  in  the  back- 
ground. The  interview  was  a  piece  of  ob- 
scenity, so  what  could  be  better  than  a  vi- 
sual touch  of  obscenity  to  go  with  it? 

The  session  was  forgettable,  and  so  I 
have  forgotten  much  of  it.  That  sounds 
strange,  because  it's  not  often  that  you  get 
to  question  a  man  who,  in  all  probability, 
spent  the  previous  months  overseeing  a 
frenzy  of  cruelty.  Imagine,  how  could  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Josef  Mengele  be  for- 
gettable? But  this  man,  like  dozens  of  war 
criminals  whom  I  interviewed  during  my 
time  in  Bosnia,  was  not  going  to  pour  his 
heart  out  to  us.  Of  course  not.  He  said 
that  the  prisoners  were  interrogated  to 
learn  what  role  they  had  played  in  "the  Is- 
lamic insurrection,"  and  that  they  were  re- 
leased if  the  investigators  decided  they 
had  played  no  role.  The  ones  who  were 
involved  in  the  fabled  insurrection  were 
transferred  to  "other  facilities"  for  trial. 
Torture?  He  laughed.  Of  course  not. 

"Interrogation  is  being  done  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  done  in  America  and 
England,"  he  said. 

I  looked  up  from  my  notebook.  The 
ude  woman  on  the  calendar  was  smiling. 

What  I  find  most  remarkable  about  the 
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session  is  that  I  cannot  recall  the  chief  ii 
vestigator's  face.  It  is  a  total  blank,  gorn 
from  my  memory,  or  sealed  in  a  corner  A 
cannot  reach,  no  matter  how  long  an 
hard  I  think  about  Omarska,  no  matte  i 
how  firmly  I  close  my  eyes  and  try  to  I « 
call.   It  is  as  though  my  subconscioi  1 
were  playing  a  trick  on  me,  perhaps  tr; 
ing  to  send  me  a  message  that  the  mam* 
identity  is  not  important:  he  is  just  anotf<8 
er  human  being,  faceless.  He  is  you,  he 
my  friend,  he  is  me. 

It  was  showtime.  We  were  led  dowhi, 
stairs  to  the  cafeteria,  a  small  one  ( it 
the  institutional,  stainless-steel  variet 
Bean  soup  was  being  served.  Inmate  it 
were  shepherded  into  the  room  in  group  I 
of  two  dozen,  heads  bent  in  supplication 
shuffling  one  after  another,  hunched  ove 
They  knew  the  drill.  After  getting  the  \ 
lunchtime  soup  and  piece  of  bread^thlf 
only  meal  of  the  day— they  shuffled  to  thll 
few  tables  and  spooned  the  muck  int* 
their  mouths  as  quickly  as  possible.  Theit 
had  about  a  minute  or  two  before  one  <i 
the  guards  said  a  word  and  they  jumped 
out  of  their  chairs,  shuffling  to  the  ex>| 
and  handing  their  bowls  and  spoons  t  \ 
the  next  group.  There  was  none  of  thll. 
dawdling  or  yawning  that  you  would  fl 
at  normal  prisons.  There  was  only  fetM 
and  power,  awesome  power. 

We  were  allowed  to  meander  arouru 
the  room  and  ask  questions.  It  was  anotlt 
er  act  of  humiliation  for  the  prisoner  i 
and,  this  time,  for  the  journalists  too.  Pe't 
haps  that's  why  it  was  done.  The  guard  i 
were  never  more  than  a  few  feet  awaa 
and  there  was  no  outdoor  breeze  to  canrr|i 
a  prisoner's  voice  out  of  snooping  rangg  | 
Words  bounced  off  the  walls  like  thos« 
tiny,    transparent    "superballs"    that 
played  with  as  a  child.  I  bent  over  to 
few  prisoners  and  asked  questions,  butii 
never  got  a  real  response.  They  bowo 
their  heads  lower,  noses  virtually  in  thl  | 
bowls.  This  was  a  place  where  words,  an 
words,  could  kill  them. 

"Please,  don't  ask  me  questions,"  or" 
of  them  begged  in  a  whisper. 

The  visit  of  journalists  was  just  anothi  i 
form  of  torture.  I  tried  to  turn  the  tables  I 
bit,  to  interview  one  of  the  guards.  I  st.f! 
tied  on  a  massive  oaf  who,  like  the  oth 
guards,  was  in  need  of  a  shave.  His  heigl 
seemed  somewhere  between  six  and  seve 
feet.  Dressed  in  a  dark  combat  outfit,  W 
had  the  physique  of  a  steroid-pumped  lim 
backer  and  was  packing  enough  weapor 
to  arm  a  platoon:  a  pistol  on  either  hip, 
compact  AK-47  assault  rifle  hanging  by 
strap  from  his  right  shoulder,  and  a  foe 
long  bowie  knife  dangling  from  his  be 
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is  hands  were  covered  to  the  knuckles  by 
ick  leather  gloves.  He  wore  reflector 
nglasses.  We  were  indoors. 

I  tipped  my  head  toward  the  ceiling 
id  tried  to  soften  him  up.  The  only 
ing  we  seemed  to  have  in  common  was 
at  we  were  sweating  a  lot. 

"Hot  in  here,  isn't  it?"  I  suggested.  He 
ered  down  at  me  for  a  second  or  two. 
2  didn't  respond.  I  tried  again. 

"How  long  have  you  worked  here?" 

0  response.  Vlatka  gave  me  a  look  that 
id,  Forget  about  it.  I  gave  it  one  last  try. 
"Is  it  true  that  you  torture  the  pri- 

iners?" 

1 1  had  gotten  his  attention.  He  glanced 
i>wn  at  me,  and  his  lips  arched  into  the 
pd  of  thin  smile  that  fails  to  make  you 
liile  in  return. 

"Why  would  we  want  to  beat  them?" 

said. 

1  The  show  continued.  We  were  led  to  a 
iirmitory  room  filled  with  about  40  bunk 
|ds.  It  wasn't  such  a  bad  place,  but  of 
hirse  it  was  created  for  our  benefit.  A 
prd  shadowed  me  all  the  time,  so  trying 

I  talk  to  the  prisoners  was  more  fruitless 
jan  ever.  I  decided  to  go  outside,  in  the 
!>pe  the  guard  would  follow  me,  leaving 
latka  free  to  ask  a  few  questions.  As  I 
^aded  for  the  exit,  I  passed  the  television 
lew.  The  reporter  was  interviewing  a 
[verish  inmate  lying  on  a  bunk  bed.  The 
tevision  light  was  shining  right  on  the 
|>or  fellow,  and  several  guards  were  hov- 
ing  around  the  bed.  The  inmate  was 
[aking,  his  blankets  moving  up  and  down 
ith  the  furious  heavings  of  his  chest. 
"Are  you  being  treated  well?"  the  re- 
nter asked.  The  prisoner's  look  of  ter- 
r  tightened  a  few  notches  more,  and  he 
anced  at  one  of  the  guards,  not  know- 
g  how  to  respond.  Obviously  he  could 
i)t  speak  honestly,  but  the  guard  might 
;t  mad  if  he  was  too  fulsome  in  his 
taise.  The  truth  would  kill,  and  even  the 
rong  lie  would  kill. 

"Dobro,  dobro,"  he  gasped.  Good,  good. 
I  left  the  room,  feeling  sad  for  the  pris- 
^er  and  angry  at  the  TV  crew,  which 
emed  to  have  crossed  a  boundary  by  get- 
ig  involved  in  this  game.  It  was  a  sort  of 
ussian  roulette.  Five  empty  chambers  in 
e  gun,  one  filled  with  a  bullet.  The  re- 
nter was  handing  the  gun  to  the  prisoner 
ien  he  turned  the  camera  on.  Speak,  the 
porter  urged.  Pull  the  trigger.  The  prison- 
was  safe  while  we  were  around,  but 
lat  would  happen  when  we  left? 

P  he  whole  truth  emerged  as  journalists 
L  and  diplomats  interviewed  Bosnians 
no  had  gotten  out  of  the  camps  and 
ached   safety  in  Croatia,  where  they 


could  speak  freely.  I  ques- 
tioned several  dozen  sur- 
vivors in  Croatia  and  read 
the  written  testimony  of 
scores  of  others.  The  best 
overall  picture  was  drawn, 
belatedly,  by  the  State  De- 
partment, which  had  far 
greater  resources  than  any 
single  journalist,  in  a  series 
of  reports  sent  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  reports  amount  to 
a  catalogue  of  the  unimag- 
inable and  the  unbearable. 
One  of  the  most  chilling 
passages  is  in  an  October 
22,  1992,  report  under  the 
heading  "Abuse  of  Civil- 
ians in  Detention  Centers." 
This  is  how  it  summarizes 
the  experience  of  one  ex- 
prisoner  from  Omarska: 

"The  witness  stated  that 
a  young  Muslim  man  from 
Kozarac  who  had  owned  a 
Suzuki  motorcycle  was  tor- 
tured in  front  of  the  other 
prisoners.  He  was  severely 
beaten  all  over  his  body  and  his  teeth 
were  knocked  out.  The  guards  then  tied 
one  end  of  a  wire  tightly  around  his  testi- 
cles and  tied  the  other  end  to  the  victim's 
motorcycle.  A  guard  got  on  the  motorcy- 
cle and  sped  off." 

Do  you  believe  that  Europeans  did  this 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  century?  Excuse 
me,  the  question  should  be  rephrased. 
Europeans,  as  Bosnia  reminds  us,  do  not 
have  an  inside  track  on  virtue.  Ugandans, 
Germans,  Cambodians— there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  cruelty  sweepstakes,  it  is  a 
dead  heat.  Here's  the  question  again:  Do 
you  believe  humans  can  do  this  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  century?  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a  man  can  get  on  a  motorcy- 
cle and  ride  off  with  another  man's  testi- 
cles attached  to  the  tailpipe.  Yet  the  testi- 
mony from  camp  survivors  is  consistent. 
It  gnaws  away  at  me. 

One  survivor,  Emin  Jakubovic,  told 
journalists  he  was  ordered  by  his  Omar- 
ska  jailers  to  castrate  three  prisoners. 
"They  forced  me  to  tear  off  their  testi- 
cles, with  my  teeth,  so  I  tore  off  their  tes- 
ticles with  my  teeth.  They  were  screaming 
with  pain."  Impossible?  At  a  refugee  cen- 
ter in  Croatia,  I  interviewed  a  man  who 
said  he  witnessed  the  episode.  It  was  win- 
tertime, and  we  were  sitting  in  a  bare,  un- 
heated  room  littered  with  cigarette  butts 
and  trampled-on  newspapers.  My  over- 
coat was  buttoned  up  against  the  cold, 
and  the  ink  in  my  pen  was  freezing,  as 


A  Bosnian  boy  gazes 

at  the  destruction  near  the  Serb  front  line 

outside  Sarajevo,  July  1993. 


was  my  right  hand,  which  became  too 
stiff  to  write  legibly.  I  had  been  interview- 
ing prison  survivors  for  several  hours, 
and  I  was  tired,  fed  up  with  it  all. 

I  looked  at  the  man,  whose  name  was 
Ibrahim,  still  half  emaciated  from  his  or- 
deal, and  shook  my  head.  Even  though  I 
had  heard  of  such  things  before,  I  could 
not  believe  it.  No,  I  told  him,  I  do  not 
believe  your  story.  /  do  not  believe  it. 
Even  among  torturers,  there  is  a  line  be- 
yond which  they  do  not  go,  such  as  cas- 
tration. I  asked  Ibrahim,  Would  you  be- 
lieve someone  who  said  the  things  you 
have  just  said?  He  stared  back  at  me. 

"I  know,"  he  replied.  "I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  unless  I  had  seen  it." 

More  than  two  years  later,  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1995,  in  its  first  batch  of  indict- 
ments, the  United  Nations  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  issued  international  arrest  war- 
rants for  21  Serbs  on  charges  of  commit- 
ting war  crimes  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. The  indicted  men  included  Dusan 
Tadic,  who,  according  to  the  tribunal, 
forced  a  Muslim  prisoner  to  bite  off  the 
testicles  of  another  prisoner. 

Bosnia  makes  you  question  basic  as- 
sumptions about  humanity,  and  one  of  the 
questions  concerns  torture.  Why,  after  all, 
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should  there  be  any  limit?  For  a  person  ca- 
pable of  torture,  no  form  of  it  is  out  of 
bounds.  The  big  moral  leap  backward  has 
already  been  taken  once  the  door  marked 
Torture  has  been  opened  and  the  first  cut 
made  in  the  prisoner's  skin,  or  the  first 
butt  blow  landed  to  the  prisoner's  face. 
Suddenly,  the  torturer  realizes  that  he,  or 
she,  has  entered  a  new  universe  of  sadistic 
pleasures.  The  wild  beast  has  been  set  free 
and  taken  up  residence  in  his  soul. 

What's  the  moral  difference  between 
slitting  a  man's  throat  and  slicing  off  his 
testicles?  Please  tell  me.  anyone.  There  is 
none.  If  you  have  the  stomach  to  crush  a 
man 's  I  inder  your  boots,  then  you 

>  nave  the  stomach  to  cut  off  a 
woman's  breasts.  Will  God  treat  you  bet- 
ter because  you  killed  but  refrained  from 
mutilating?  No.  You  can  do  as  you  please 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

You  can,  for  example,  barge  into  a 
house  and  put  a  gun  to  a  father's  head 
and  tell  him  that  you  will  pull  the  trigger 
unless  he  rapes  his  daughter  or  at  least 
simulates  the  rape.  (I  heard  of  such  things 
in  Bosnia.)  The  father  will  refuse  and  say, 
I  will  die  before  doing  that.  You  shrug 
your  shoulders  and  reply,  O.K.,  old  man, 
I  won't  shoot  you,  but  I  will  shoot  your 
daughter.  What  does  the  father  do  now, 
dear  reader?  He  pleads,  he  begs,  but  then 
you,  the  man  with  the  gun,  put  the  gun  to 
the  daughter's  head,  you  pull  back  the 
hammer,  and  you  shout.  Now!  Do  it!  Or  I 
shoot!  The  father  starts  weeping,  yet  slow- 
ly he  unties  his  belt,  moving  like  a  dazed 
zombie;  he  can't  believe  what  he  must  do. 
You  laugh  and  say,  That's  right,  old  man, 
pull  down  those  pants,  pull  up  your 
daughter's  dress,  and  do  it! 

You  are  the  law,  and  you  feel  divine. 

Prison  survivors  describe  an  odd  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  their  torturers, 
who  laughed,  sang,  and  got  drunk  while 
committing  their  crimes.  They  weren't 
just  doing  a  job,  they  were  doing  some- 
thing they  enjoyed.  They  felt  liberated. 
They  could  smash  every  crystal  glass  in 
the  shop  and  break  .-very  taboo  in  the 
book,  and  no  law  coi  '  touch  the  n.  Tor- 
ture  became  entertain  ient. 

"After  beating  us  f(  a  while  one  night, 
lards  g  i  tired/  Ibrahim  told  me. 
"The)  decided  it  wouk  ie  a  good  idea  to 
have  the  pnsoners  fig]  e  !  h  oilier.  A 
gua  out  me  a    I  anothei  |  dson- 

er.  He  told  the  other  iso  t(  lane 
'ill  and  h  told  me  to  |  nch  le  ]  isoner 
as  hard  as  possible  in  ('.  1  lid  it. 
But  the  guard  said  I  w     ft  <    ing  it  hard 


enough,  and  so  he  hit  me  in  the  back  of 
my  head  with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  He 
kept  hitting  me  until  I  was  covered  in 
blood.  And  then  he  took  another  prisoner 
out  of  the  line  and  told  him  to  hit  me." 

I  talked  to  an  American  diplomat  who 
debriefed  prisoners  freed  from  Omarska. 
"It  was  like  [the]  Roman  Colosseum," 
she  said.  "You  have  to  hit  the  other  guy 
as  hard  as  you  can  if  you  want  to  stay 
alive.  If  you  don't  hit  hard  enough,  then 
you  get  shot." 

The  guards  even  opened  the  camp 
gates  and  allowed  their  friends  to  share  in 
the  fun.  Civilians  came  from  the  outside 
and  would  spend  a  night  beating  or 
killing  or  raping.  What's  extraordinary  is 
the  reasons  these  Serbs  entered  the  gates 
of  hell  for  a  night  of  twisted  pleasure. 
They  wanted  to  settle  old  scores.  Sur- 
vivors told  me  of  hiding  behind  the  backs 
of  other  prisoners  when  Serbs  they  knew 
suddenly  showed  up  on  the  campgrounds. 
A  poor  Serb  might  search  for  the  wealthy 
Muslim  who  had  refused  to  give  him  a 
job  five  years  earlier;  a  farmer  might  try 
to  find  the  Croat  who,  a  decade  before, 
had  refused  to  lend  his  tractor  for  a  day; 
a  middle-aged  man  might  look  around  for 
the  Muslim  who,  25  years  ago,  stole  away 
his  high-school  sweetheart.  Petty  quarrels 
were  settled  with  major  crimes. 

It  sounds  unbelievable,  yet  it  hap- 
pened. It  makes  me  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  half  the  population  of  Peoria 
were  put  into  a  prison  camp,  and  the  oth- 
er half  were  told  that  it  could  go  into  the 
camp  and  do  whatever  it  wanted  to 
whomever  it  wanted,  and  that  no  punish- 
ment need  be  feared,  because  any  violent 
or  sexual  act  committed  against  a  prison- 
er would  be  an  act  of  patriotism.  How 
many  citizens  of  Peoria  would  yield  to 
the  temptation?  How  many  would  resist? 

My  initial  impulse  was  to  be  filled 
with  anger  and  hatred  toward  the 
Serbs.  It's  only  natural.  But  then,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  a  Bosnian  man  crying  as  he  de- 
scribed what  hell  was  like,  I  heard  him 
say  that  Serbs  had  helped  him;  while  one 
of  his  Serb  neighbors  was  kicking  him  in 
the  face  with  army  boots,  another  Serb 
neighbor  stepped  in  and  demanded  that 
the  assault  stop.  Or  a  Bosnian  would  ex- 
plain that  after  he  was  thrown  into  a 
prison  camp  one  of  the  Serb  guards 
whom  he  knew  secretly  supplied  him 
with  food  and  got  word  out  to  his  family 
that  he  was  alive.  You  hear  about  acts  of 
decency,  such  as  when  Serb  soldiers  who 
had  been  ordered  to  rape  girls,  after  tak- 
ng  the  girls  away,  did  not  touch  them, 
ut  told  them  to  say  they  had  been  raped. 
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!t  is  wrong  to  retreat  into  a  blind  ra 
against  the  Serbs.  Few  were  camp  guard  t 
fewer  still  were  torturers.  Most  were  leu 
mings,  a  common  affliction  in  all  soc 
eties,  and  a  handful  were  even  heroe 
The  Serbs  do  not  have  a  monopoly  oif 
moral  insanity.  It  is  humans  who  havi 
failed,  once  more. 

Consider  the  following  atrocity.  I 
February  1993,  a  three-year-old  Muslii 
boy  was  seized  by  two  Serbs  who  pnr 
ceeded  to  strip  him  from  the  waist  dowi 
batter  him  senseless  with  an  iron  bar  am 
bricks,  stomp  on  his  face  with  their  boot« 
and  place  his  body  in  the  path  of  an  on 
coming  train,  which  duly  sliced  the  ton 
dler  in  half.  It  is  a  shocking  tale.  I  hav 
misrepresented  it  slightly,  because  til 
three-year-old  was  not  Muslim  but  Bri 
ish,  and  he  was  murdered  in  Liverpool 
The  murderers  were  also  British,  am 
their  ages  were  10  and  11.  Boys.  All  tfcl 
other  details  of  tiny  James  Bulger's  mul 
der  are  represented  accurately— the  irc« 
bars,  the  bricks,  the  face  stompings,  am 
the  denouement  under  the  wheels  of 
commuter  train. 

What  happened  in  My  Lai  sounds  liH 
any  of  the  village  massacres  that  occurra 
in  Bosnia.  On  March  16,  1968,  America 
helicopters    airlifted    troops    under    thl 
command  of  Lieutenant  William  L.  Q'( 
ley  Jr.  into  the  Quang  Ngai  province  I 
South  Vietnam,  an  area  that  had  seetj 
heavy  fighting.  Lieutenant  Calley's  Chall 
lie  Company  entered  the  My  Lai  hamkt 
and   shot   everything   that   moved.   Tilt, 
things  that  moved  were  civilians,  most  it 
women,  children,  and  old  men. 

More  than  300  were  killed  at  My  La; 
some  thrown  into  ditches,  screaming  all 
crying,  and  then  shot  by  young  Amen 
cans  who  had  grown  up  in  places  lililc 
Milwaukee,   Dubuque,   and   Fresno.   I 
though  My  Lai  got  all  the  attention,  aa|) 
other  massacre  was  carried  out  at  trifl 
same  moment  by  a  sister  unit,   Brav\J| 
Company,  in  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Nty 
Khe.   It  would  be  naive  to  think  tfl 
those  were  the  only  massacres  involvin 
American  G.I.'s. 

Of  all  the  soldiers  brought  before  !  J 
court-martial,  only  Lieutenant  Calley  wmj 
convicted  of  murder.  The  other  soldie  i\ 
who  were  in   My  Lai,  the  colonels    u 
Saigon  who  condoned  the  massacres,  tM  j 
generals  in  Washington  who  wanted 
cover  it  up— they  were  untouched.  Ame;  | 
ca  had  a  hard  time  digesting  the  fact  th 
"our  boys"  were  using  their  bayonets 
slay  women  and  children.  Lieutenant  G> 
ley  got  a  20 -year  prison  term,  and  Amei 
ca  began  the  process  of  forgetting.  Is 
behind  us? 
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Elvin  Kyle  Brown,  a  private  in  the 
anadian  army,  served  in  Somalia  as  part 
'  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force.  He  was 
ere  to  help  Somalians  stay  alive.  But  af- 
r  detaining  a  16-year-old  boy  for  trying 

break  into  a  U.N.  warehouse,  Private 
rown  and  several  other  Canadian  sol- 
ers  handed  out  an  unusual  punishment, 
le  boy  was  kicked  in  the  face  and  chest, 
id  beaten  senseless  with  truncheons,  and 
e  soles  of  his  feet  were  burned  with  a  ci- 
!ir.  Soldiers  posed  for  trophy  pictures, 
iie  of  which  showed  a  truncheon  stuck 
|to  the  boy's  bleeding  mouth,  while  an- 
iher  showed  one  of  the  Canadians  hold- 
jg  a  cocked  pistol  to  the  boy's  head.  Af- 
ir  three  hours,  the  boy  was  dead. 

Private  Brown  was  sent  home,  court- 
artialed  for  torture  and  manslaughter, 
lid  given  a  five-year  prison  term.  (He 
(as  paroled  after  less  than  two  years.)  His 
bmmander  got  a  one -year  sentence  for 
illing  soldiers  that  they  could  do  what 
ley  wanted  with  their  captive  as  long  as 
ley  didn't  kill  him,  and  advising  them  to 


beat  the  aoy  with  a  phone  book,  because 
it  would  not  leave  any  marks.  At  least  half 
a  dozen  Canadian  soldiers,  including 
some  officers,  heard  the  beatings  and  the 
boy's  screams— "Canada  .  .  .  Canada  .  .  . 
Canada"— but  did  nothing.  The  boy's  fam- 
ily reportedly  got  100  camels  as  compen- 
sation. Canada  is  still  trying  to  figure  out 
what  went  wrong,  and  why. 

Where  can  the  answer  be  found  to 
this  maddening  question,  Why?  It 
is  like  a  one-eyed  creature  that  stares  and 
stares  at  us  without  blinking,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  without  saying  what  its  stare 
means.  We  can  turn  our  backs  on  it  and 
move  ahead,  for  5  years  or  10  years  or  50 
years;  we  can  build  new  civilizations, 
turning  wastelands  into  cities  and  orphans 
into  scientists.  But  soon  the  madness 
erupts  again,  creating  new  wastelands, 
new  orphans.  The  question  is  there,  al- 
ways there,  like  a  taunt.  Why? 

I  don't  know.  The  most  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  brought  back  to  Bosnia  whenev- 


er I  read  a  particular  passage  from  Black 
Lamb  and  Grey  Falcon,  Rebecca  West's 
thunderous  masterpiece  of  Balkan  history. 
The  book  was  published  in  1941,  as  the 
madness  of  World  War  II  was  getting  un- 
der way,  and  West  could  not  ignore  the 
horrors  that  she  had  seen  in  the  Balkans 
and  that  she  was  seeing  in  Hitler's  Eu- 
rope. Since  she  wrote  the  passage,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  a  genocide  has 
been  carried  out  against  Europe's  Jews 
and  a  partial  genocide  has  been  carried 
out  against  Europe's  Muslims. 

"Only  part  of  us  is  sane,"  West  wrote. 
"Only  part  of  us  loves  pleasure  and  the 
longer  day  of  happiness,  wants  to  live  to 
our  nineties  and  die  in  peace,  in  a  house 
that  we  built,  that  shall  shelter  those  who 
come  after  us.  The  other  half  of  us  is 
nearly  mad.  It  prefers  the  disagreeable  to 
the  agreeable,  loves  pain  and  its  darker 
night  despair,  and  wants  to  die  in  a  catas- 
trophe that  will  set  back  life  to  its  begin- 
nings and  leave  nothing  of  our  house  save 
its  blackened  foundations."  □ 


ezanne 


Continued  from  page  180)  acknowledging 
[.e  painter's  receipt  of  the  book.  Though 
pst  Cezanne  experts  agree  that  the  un- 
lattering  characterization  was  the  cause  of 
le  rupture  between  the  two  men,  Philippe 
jezanne  believes  their  rift  pre-dated  the 
jvel.  "They  didn't  have  the  same  view  of 
"e.  Zola  had  more  social  ambitions.  He 
tmldn't  understand  Cezanne's  art— he  had 
orrible  bourgeois  taste."  It  is  true  that 
ezanne  felt  like  an  interloper  in  Zola's 
)rrect  middle-class  household,  and  that 
Ime.  Zola,  understandably,  was  mortified 
I  his  behavior  and  appearance.  Once 
hen  Cezanne  was  painting  outdoors  in 
ledan,  a  passing  gentleman  paused  to  of- 
•r  some  suggestions  to  the  artist.  Follow- 
ig  a  suspended  silence  (according  to  Gau- 
lin's  report)  Cezanne  "lets  out  a  terrific 
irt  and  turning  to  the  gentleman  he  says: 
Vhat  a  relief.'"  In  any  case,  a  decade  af- 
r  L'Oeuvre's  publication,  Zola  remarked 
ithout  remorse,  "In  my  Claude  Lantier  I 
ive  drawn  a  likeness  of  [Cezanne]  that  is 
Jtually  too  mild." 

4  part  from  his  son,  for  whom  he  felt  a 
1.  genuine  paternal  tenderness,  Ce- 
inne's  most  satisfying  attachment  was 
ith  Camille  Pissarro,  the  Impressionist 
linter  best  known  for  his  scenes  of  Paris 
aulevards  and  peasants  in  the  country- 
de.  Pissarro,  a  Jewish,  socialist  family 


man,  first  noticed  Cezanne  in  1861  at  the 
Atelier  Suisse,  where  the  22-year-old's 
drawings  were  singled  out  for  mockery  by 
his  fellow  students.  Extolled  by  Cezanne 
as  the  "Good  God"  and  "a  father  to  me" 
(though  he  was  just  nine  years  his  senior), 
Pissarro  was  the  only  artist  Cezanne  regu- 
larly allowed  to  work  beside  him  (others 
had  to  set  up  their  easels  in  front  of  him 
so  they  couldn't  see  him  paint),  and  the 
only  human  being  in  whom  he  confided 
the  full  extent  of  his  revulsion  for  his  fam- 
ily. From  Aix  he  once  wrote  to  his  kindly 
mentor,  "My  dear  friend,  here  I  am  in  my 
family,  with  the  dirtiest  beings  in  the 
world,  those  who  compose  my  family,  a 
supreme  lot  of  shitters."  Under  Pissarro's 
tactful  tutelage  from  1872  to  1874,  Ce- 
zanne—living near  the  benevolent  Impres- 
sionist in  Pontoise  and  Au vers— finally 
emerged  from  his  larval  stage  to  become 
the  great  sacred  monster  of  modern  art. 
"Cezanne  became  Cezanne  because  he 
met  Pissarro,"  the  painter's  great-grand- 
son says.  The  astonishing  metamorphosis 
was  achieved,  explains  Professor  Reff, 
through  an  intensive  "effort  to  master 
within  himself  the  turbulent  impulses  that 
had  led  him  to  choose"  his  earlier  disturb- 
ing themes.  Cezanne's  signature  "nuanced 
color,  delicate  touch,  and  technique  of 
small,  uniformly  spaced  diagonal  strokes" 
first  appear  not,  as  one  would  expect,  in 
the  plein-air,  Pissarro-influenced  pictures 
but  later,  Reff  points  out,  in  "works  done 
purely  from  the  imagination." 


One  of  the  first  paintings  in  which  he 
employed  this  new,  lighter  palette  and 
graceful  brushwork  is  The  Eternal  Femi- 
nine (circa  1877).  This  ironic  work  shows 
a  cross  section  of  enthralled  mankind 
paying  homage  to  an  impassive  nude 
blonde  shamelessly  spread-eagled  across 
a  canopied  bed.  Though,  typically,  Ce- 
zanne dared  not  render  in  any  close 
detail  the  woman's  breasts  or  vagina,  the 
draperies  above  her  part  suggestively  to 
create  what  Columbia  University's  profes- 
sor emeritus  in  art  history  Meyer  Scha- 
piro  discreetly  describes  as  "a  redundant 
feminine  form."  It  is  as  if  Cezanne's  new, 
restrained  method  of  painting— applied  to 
those  very  subjects  that  preoccupied  and 
terrified  him  most— was  invented  as  a  de- 
liberate exercise  in  disciplining  the  fright- 
ening impulses  that  earlier  had  raged  out 
of  control  in  his  art. 

Though  from  this  point  on  overt  mani- 
festations of  sexual  anxiety  disappear  from 
his  art,  his  malaise  can  still  be  felt  stirring 
beneath  the  tightly  knit  surfaces.  Reff  has 
proposed,  for  example,  that  the  stance  of 
the  statuesque  Bather  with  Outstretched 
Arms  (1877-78)  evolved  from  a  small  pen- 
cil sketch  of  a  miserable  young  man  strain- 
ing to  keep  his  left  hand  from  stroking  his 
erect  penis.  And,  similarly,  when  certain 
poses  of  individual  figures  in  his  group 
Bathers  compositions  are  tracked  down  to 
th  :ir  sources,  they  turn  out  to  be  based  on 
old-master  paintings  or  sculptures  of  mor- 
bid or  violent  subjects.  Latent  macabre  or 
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Cezanne 


erotic  content  exists  even  in  such  seeming- 
ly emotionally  neutral  paintings  as  the 
great  Still  Life  with  Plaster  Cupid  (circa 
1895).  In  this  ode  to  the  artist's  studio, 
Cezanne  has  set  up  the  little  god  of  love 
not  only  among  apples  and  onions  but  also 
in  close  proximity  to  a  cropped,  almost  in- 
decipherable image  of  a  flayed  man. 

His  father's  death  in  1886  left  Cezanne, 
47,  financially  independent.  Louis-Au- 
guste's  estate  amounted  to  about  $5  mil- 
lion in  today's  dollars,  and  Cezanne's  in- 
come from  his  share  of  the  inheritance  (of 
which  he  spent  very  little)  came  to  the 
equivalei  ol  around  $75,000  a  year.  In 
withdrew  more  and  more  from 
his  old  circle.  "Isolation  is  what  I  am  wor- 
thy of,"  Cezanne  said.  "Thus,  at  least,  no 
one  gets  me  in  his  clutches."  Once  when 
he  saw  Monet  approaching  him  on  a  street 
in  Paris  he  hung  his  head  and  disappeared 
into  the  crowd.  In  the  mid- 1890s,  Cezanne 
did,  however,  show  up  at  a  reception  that 


Bather  and  Rocks  (Le  Baigneur 

au  Rocher),  circa  1867-69  (oil  on  canvas, 

66  in.  by  41  'A  in.),  cut  down  from 

a  mural  Cezanne  painted  on  the  wall  of 

the  Jas  de  Bouffan  salon. 


Monet  had  organized  in  his  honor  at 
Giverny,  attended  by  Renoir  and  Sisley. 
But  when  Monet  began  lavishing  on  him 
the  kind  of  accolades  the  occasion  called 
for,  Cezanne  exclaimed  to  his  stunned 
host,  "You,  too,  are  making  fun  of  me!"— 
and  dashed  off,  retreating  to  Aix. 

While  there,  Cezanne  lived  with  his  ail- 
ing mother  at  the  Jas  de  Bouffan.  Finding 
the  Psycho-ish  atmosphere  at  the  Cezanne 
home  insupportable,  Renoir  cut  one  visit 
short:  "We  had  to  suddenly  leave  Mother 
Cezanne,"  he  complained  to  Monet,  "be- 
cause of  the  sordid  stinginess  prevailing 
in  that  house."  Vollard— eager  to  meet  the 
master  whose  work  he  had  just  exhibited, 
and  goaded  by  stories  about  how  the  Aix 
countryside  was  littered  with  Cezanne's 
abandoned  canvases— paid  a  call  on  the 
Jas  de  Bouffan's  inhabitants  in  1896. 
Soon  after  arriving,  the  dealer  noticed  an 
unfinished  still  life,  caught  among  the 
branches  of  a  cherry  tree,  which  the 
painter  had  hurled  out  his  studio  window 
in  a  fit  of  pique. 

After  their  mother's  death  in  1897, 
Cezanne  and  his  two  sisters  sold  the  Jas 
de  Bouffan.  The  painter  repaired  to 
smaller  quarters  in  town,  where  he  slept 
in  a  monastically  austere  bedroom, 
adorned  only  with  a  Delacroix  watercol- 
or  and  a  crucifix.  In  1902,  he  construct- 
ed a  simple  two-story  studio  half  a  mile 
outside  of  Aix  at  Les  Lauves. 
From  a  point  nearby  he  could 
gaze  unobstructed  at  the  soaring, 
lonely  profile  of  his  favorite  land- 
scape motif,  Mont  Sainte-Vic- 
toire. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Cezanne  had 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  be- 
come, at  least  among  a  small  co- 
terie of  earnest  younger  painters,  a 
living  legend.  Van  Gogh,  Emile 
Bernard,  and  Gauguin  (as  well  as 
Vollard)  discovered  Cezanne's 
paintings  in  the  dingy  Rue  Clauzel 
shop  of  an  eccentric  pigment  mer- 
chant and  former  Communard 
named  Julien  "Pere"  Tanguy.  One 
day  van  Gogh  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  bump  into  Cezanne  at 
Tanguy 's.  Naturally,  the  Dutch- 
man eagerly  solicited  the  older 
artist's  opinion  of  his  work.  As 
Emile  Bernard  recounted,  van 
Gogh  showed  him  "canvases  of 
various  kinds,  portraits,  still  lifes, 
landscapes.  Cezanne,  whose  nature 
was  timid  but  violent,  said  after  he 
had  inspected  them  all:  'Truly,  you 
paint  like  a  madman!'" 

Bernard,     perhaps     Cezanne's 


most  ardent  champion  among  the  ne 
generation,  showed  up  in  Aix  in  1904 
search  of  his  hero.  Moved  by  the  yous 
man's  adulation  and  feeling  his  lonelines 
Cezanne  welcomed  the  visitor.  Bernai 
passed  a  month  with  the  master,  durii 
which  the  two  painters  often  discusst 
their  theories  of  art  while  climbing  to  tfl 
secluded  spots  where  Cezanne  painted  h 
views.  Their  idyll  was  disrupted,  howeve 
when  the  two  artists  were  descending  wi 
paints  and  easels  one  day  along  a  stee 
trail.  Cezanne,  in  the  lead,  lost  his  balanij 
and  the  solicitous  Bernard  reflexive 
caught  his  arm.  As  biographer  Gerst! 
Mack  relates,  Cezanne  "cursed  violentli 
pushed  away  Bernard's  protecting  han 
and  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  throwin 
wild  and  terrified  glances  over  his  shou 
der  at  his  dumbfounded  companion.  . 
allow  nobody  to  touch  me!'  he  shouted 
When  Bernard  saw  his  host  later  thi 
evening,  Cezanne  behaved  as  if  nothir 
had  happened.  And  the  fantastically  pe* 
verse  explanation,  reaching  back  to  a  bo< 
hood  memory,  that  Cezanne  finally 
fered  Bernard  reads  like  a  Freudian  ca< 
study:  "I  was  going  quietly  down  a  staa 
case,"  he  told  his  friend,  "when  a  gami 
who  was  sliding  down  the  bannister,  am 
going  full  speed,  gave  me  such  a  kick  u 
the  ass  as  he  went  by  that  I  almost  ftli 
down;  the  shock  being  so  unexpected  am 
unlooked  for,  it  hit  me  so  hard  that  1 
years  I've  been  obsessed  by  its  happenim 
again,  to  the  point  that  I  can't  abide  beim 
touched  or  even  brushed  by  anyone."  H 
maid's  skirts  were  not  allowed  to  touch  H 
chair  while  she  was  serving  him,  and,  Vt 
lard  reports,  even  Cezanne's  own  se 
dared  not  "take  his  father's  arm  witho 
saying,  'Permit  me,  papa.'  And  Cezann 
.  .  .  could  never  resist  shuddering." 


A  month  before  his  death  at  age  (I 
Cezanne   sent   a   letter   to    Bernai 
which  shows  how,  even  in  a  morbid  sta^ 
of  mind,  his  archaic  fear  of  sexual  entai 
glement  clouded  his  every  thought  and 
tion.  "I  should  like  to  have  you  here  wi 
me,"  he  wrote,  "for  my  solitude  alw 
oppresses  me  a  little;  but  I  am  old,  i 
and  I  have  sworn  to  die  painting  rath 
than  sink  into  the  nasty  corruption  th 
threatens  old  men  who  allow  themselv 
to  be  dominated  by  degrading  passions 
Cezanne's  wish  was  granted.  After  pair 
ing  outdoors  in  a  fierce  thunderstorm  1 
fell  gravely  ill.  The  next  week  he  died,  ( 
October  22,  1906-the  eve  of  the  20th  a 
niversary  of  his  father's  death.  Horten 
and  Paul,  alerted  in  advance,  did  n 
make  it  from  Paris  in  time  because,  tl 
story  goes,    Mme.   Cezanne   refused 
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schedule  a  dressmaker's  appointment. 
One  year  later  the  Salon  d'Automne- 
eld  in  the  Grand  Palais,  the  same  exhibi- 
on  hall  where  the  retrospective  took 
lace  this  winter  honored  Cezanne  with 
vo  rooms  dedicated  to  his  work.  The 
oet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  enraptured  by 
le  exhibition,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to 
is  wife  back  in  Germany  about  the  work 
f  "this  old  man  .  .  .  using  up  his  love  in 
nonymous  labor,  creating  such  purified 
'orks."  And  it  is  no  coincidence  that  just 
efore  the  Cezanne  cult  gathered  force  at 
le  Grand  Palais,  Picasso  broke  through 
ith  his  first  revolutionary  masterpiece, 
le  Cezanne-influenced  Les  Demoiselles 
'Avignon  (1907)— the  first  true  20th-cen- 
lry  work  of  art. 

rhe  most  ambitious  Cezanne  painting 
exhibited  at  the  1907  Salon  d'Au- 
>mne,  and  the  climactic  canvas  of  the 
urrent  retrospective,  was  the  Large  Bath- 
rs  (1906)  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
hiladelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Cezanne  la- 
ored  continuously  on  this  monumental 
ist  testament— at  82  inches  by  98  inches  it 
:  the  largest  picture  in  the  show— in  the  fi- 
al  years  of  his  life.  And  unlike  two  other 
arge  Bathers  of  the  period,  it  remains  un- 
nished.  The  project  was  such  a  gargantu- 
n  undertaking  it  required  an  immense 
idder  and  the  construction  of  a  special 
asel.  Given  Cezanne's  ingrained  dread  of 
'omen  in  general  and  his  recalcitrant  hor- 
or  of  the  nude  model  in  particular,  it  is 
xtraordinary  that  he  would  devote  his  ul- 


timate energies  to  a  massive  canvas  repre- 
senting 15  naked  girls.  Cezanne  himself 
lamented  to  Bernard  how  he  was  reduced 
to  cobbling  together  his  Bathers  composi- 
tions "piecemeal  from  notes,  drawings, 
and  fragments  of  studies,"  many  dating 
from  his  earliest  student  days.  Every  bit  as 
much  as  his  very  first  works,  then,  the 
Large  Bathers  is  the  pure  product  of 
Cezanne' •■  icbrile  imagination.  And  just 
like  those  early  experiments,  the  Large 
Bathers  reflects  though  less  manifestly 
his  bedrock-deep  sexual  anxieties.  With 
their  shriveled  heads,  disintegrated  extrem- 
ities, and  elephantine  rumps,  they  are  the 
least  erotic  nudes  in  all  of  Western  art. 
Their  breasts  lack  nipples,  their  faces  are 
mouthless,  and  their  genitals  are  nonexis- 
tent; these  females  are  incapable  of  either 
experiencing  or  provoking  sexual  arousal. 
What  is  more,  each  woman  is  alienated  in 
an  autistic  universe  of  her  own,  relating 
neither  to  her  sister  humanoids  nor  to  the 
viewer.  More  sensuality  can  be  found  in 
the  skin  of  a  single  Cezanne  onion  than  in 
all  the  exposed  flesh  of  the  Large  Bathers. 
Recalling  the  vaultlike  allee  of  chest- 
nut trees  at  the  Jas  de  Bouffan,  the 
strangely  artificial  trunks  slanting  to  the 
left  and  right  of  the  canvas  unify  the  clot- 
ted bathers,  frame  the  tiny  voyeuristic 
fisherman  (a  stand-in,  some  suppose,  for 
Cezanne)  on  the  distant  shore,  and  stabi- 
lize any  movement  across  the  picture's 
surface.  Much  commented  upon,  the 
shape  formed  by  these  inclining  trees  has 
often  been  compared  to  a  Gothic  arch- 


but  this  structural  metaphor  collapses  be- 
cause the  branches  never  rise  to  a  point. 
The  configuration  is  also  often  referred  to 
as  a  pyramid  (a  classic  compositional  de- 
vice), but,  as  Meyer  Schapiro  notes,  "the 
central  part  ...  is  empty  .  .  .  and  the 
apex  is  intercepted." 

The  arcing  outline  of  the  trees  is,  in 
fact,  mirrored  in  the  downward-curving 
arms  of  the  two  squatting  bathers  facing 
each  other  in  the  center  below.  If  both 
halves  of  the  shape  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  resolves  into  an  open,  yawning 
oval.  That  is  to  say,  a  mouth  or  vagina 
those  very  orifices  that  Cezanne  failed  to 
give  his  unnatural  women.  In  a  textbook 
case  of  the  psychoanalyst's  "return  of  the 
repressed,"  what  Cezanne  could  not 
paint  literally,  could  not  face— involun- 
tarily rises  from  the  depths,  like  the  whale 
of  Jonah,  to  devour  him  whole.  No  won- 
der Cezanne  left  his  picture  unfinished. 

The  Large  Bathers's  latent  imagery  re- 
calls some  lines  Cezanne  had  composed 
for  Zola  long  before,  in  1858,  about  "love 
(Unutterable,  let  us  not  go  into  that  cor- 
rupting subject)": 

Our  still  candid  soul, 
Walking  with  timid  step, 
Has  not  as  yet  encountered 
The  edge  of  the  abyss 
Into  which  one  so  often  slips 
In  these  corrupt  times. 
I've  not  yet  raised 
To  my  innocent  lips 
The  cup  of  pleasure 
From  which  amorous  souls 
Drink  their  fill.  □ 


Portia 


Continued  from  page  167)  in  1980  that 
ow  includes  200  acres,  and  Margaret  set 
bout  transforming  it  into  a  horse  farm, 
omplete  with  indoor  riding  ring.  Eventu- 
lly  they  sold  their  Central  Park  West 
partment  as  Margaret  spent  more  and 
lore  of  her  time  upstate,  training  for  and 
ompeting  in  regional  events.  (They  also 
»wn  a  home  in  Santa  Fe.)  "Among  the 
>ther  consequences  of  that  marriage," 
ays  one  friend,  "is  that  she  took  him  out 
>f  circulation.  Michael  Korda,  who  knows 
:veryone!  He's  invited  to  the  Kissin- 
;ers'— he  doesn't  go!" 

But  Korda  clearly  enjoyed  the  country 
ife.  More  than  that,  he  loved  his  work, 
ind  was  wonderfully  good  at  it.  "He's  ter- 
ibly  smart,  he  has  a  great  education,  a 
nemory  like  a  steel  trap,  and  a  range  as 
)road  as  any  editor  could  possibly  have," 
)bserves  editor  Alice  Mayhew,  Korda's 
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colleague  of  some  20  years.  "He's  also  in- 
credibly fast.  He  can  read  faster  than  I  can 
turn  the  pages."  David  McCullough  turned 
in  Truman  at  well  over  250,000  words,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  back  in  two  or  three 
months;  Korda  read  the  book  and  made 
detailed  suggestions  in  three  days.  Though 
he  employed  a  series  of  assistants  to  help 
edit  the  books  he  acquired,  Korda  was  a 
graceful  line  editor  himself,  as  well  as  an 
idea  man.  For  Mary  Higgins  Clark,  Korda 
would  come  up  with  plot  twists  over  meals. 
Korda  was  not,  however,  the  sort  to 
cultivate  sensitive  young  novelists  who 
might  one  day  become  great  writers. 
("Michael  is  an  efficient  editor,"  says  one 
ex-colleague,  "not  an  inspirational  edi- 
tor.") Frankly  uncomfortable  with  literary 
fiction,  he  always  felt  strongly  that  his  job 
was  to  nurture  Simon  &  Schuster's  bot- 
tom line  with  such  commercial  writers  as 
Clark,  Clive  Cussler,  Harold  Robbins,  and 
Jackie  Collins.  In  this,  he  served  as  a  per- 
fect foil  to  Dick  Snyder,  the  hard-driving, 


sometimes  brutal  publisher  who  had  guid- 
ed S&S's  great  growth  and  subsequent 
sale  to  Gulf  &  Western.  "In  35  years  of 
working  together,"  Korda  declares,  "there 
was  never  a  cross  word  between  us."  Sny- 
der, whose  outbursts  a  ith  others  were  leg- 
end, concurs.  "We  .vere  always  careful  be- 
cause the  relationship  was  so  valued," 
Snyder  says,  "and  we  never  trod  on  each 
other's  skills."  Korda,  Snyder  adds,  also 
had  "a  great  head  for  numbers." 

Joni  Evans,  whose  tenure  at  S&S  in  the 
1980s  included  marriage  to  and  divorce 
from  Snyder,  with  a  period  as  head  of 
S&S's  trade  division  in  between,  agrees 
with  her  ex-husband  about  Korda,  if  noth- 
ing else.  "In  my  years,"  says  Evans,  now  a 
successful  senior  vice  president  and  liter- 
ary agent  at  William  Morris,  "Michael 
had  the  cleanest  profit-and-loss  statements, 
the  most  extraordinary  return  on  invest- 
ment, of  any  editor  at  S&S.  He  was  like  a 
thoroughbred.  He  could  turn  anything 
into  gold,  even  if  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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PISCES  ^%  February  19~Marcb  20 
If  a  mirror  should  fall  off  the  wall  and  crash  into  the  sink,  don't  bother 
to  wonder  how  it  could  have  happened.  If  you  slip  while  pruning  a  bush 
and  get  a  gash  on  your  finger,  there's  no  need  to  ask  yourself,  "Gee,  how 
could  I  have  done  that?"  Such  stuff  always  occurs  when  Uranus  is  tran- 
siting your  12th  house-the  mere  mention  of  which  sends  many  astrologers 
scurrying  for  a  silver  crucifix  and  a  necklace  of  garlic.  To  the  unevolved, 
this  can  denote  the  beginning  of  a  very  spooky  period.  To  a  wise  Piscean, 
however,  it's  all  just  part  of  the  silly  cartoon  called  life. 


i»r 


VIRGO      **JT     August  ^September  22 

Forget  relationships  for  five  minutes,  if  that  isn't  totally  impossible. 
Uranus  begins  its  dance  in  your  6th  house,  concentrate  instead  on  j 
job  and  your  health.  At  work,  reinvent  yourself.  If  you  go  on  treading 
same  old  gerbil  wheel  you  think  gives  you  security,  you'll  get  pushed 
Just  mention  the  word  "health"  and  your  mind  goes  fuzzy  until  they 
assure  you  that  your  latest  hangnail  is  benign.  Do,  however,  make  sw 
ing  changes  in  the  typically  Virgo  fitness  regimen,  which  is  50  percent  boa: 
condescension  and  50  percent  pure  cheating. 


ARIES  !  March  21-April  19 
While  yot  still  feeling  strung  out  from  having  had  Saturn  in  your  12th 
i  i  th  house  is  going  into  high  gear.  That  means  new  associa- 
tions, directions,  and  options  which  may  have  seemed  out  of  your  reach 
until  now.  Nothing  makes  Aries  flesh  crawl  more  than  the  knowledge  that 
behind  your  back  people  are  shaking  their  heads  and  feeling  sorry  for  you. 
They  have  been  recently,  though  not  necessarily  in  a  cruel  way.  For  hide 
it  as  you  would,  lately  you've  been  looking  a  little  out  of  sorts,  out  of 
shape,  and  just  plain  out  of  it.  Well,  all  of  that  is  coming  to  an  end. 


TAURUS   C/   April  20-May  20 

It  is  said  that  when  Tauruses  get  too  comfy  no  force  on  earth  can  get 
them  to  budge.  You  know  how  true  that  is.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  TNT 
couldn't  get  you  to  move  off  that  dime  once  you're  settled  onto  it.  You 
are  definitely  the  original  immovable  object  which  proves  a  match  for  al- 
most any  irresistible  force,  especially  if  that  force  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
crazy,  unpredictable  authority  figure.  With  Mars  and  Uranus  overhead,  and 
with  destiny  itself  telling  you  to  move,  you  really  should  obey.  And  that 
means  more  than  just  moving  the  couch  when  you  vacuum. 


LIBRA    •«■»    September  23-October  23 

Although  you've  probably  been  rather  happy  and  feeling  more  or  less 
(in  some  cases  with  a  little  help  from  medication),  there  is  life  beyond 
supremely  boring  excuse  for  an  existence  you've  been  leading.  If  it  wer 
for  Uranus,  you'd  be  in  the  same  space  forever.  But  just  when  you  thot 
nothing  would  ever  change,  zing!—  out  of  nowhere  an  invisible  arrow 
you  and  you're  young  and  alive  again.  Cupid,  by  the  way,  cares  1 
whether  you're  married,  celibate,  or  confined  to  a  nursing  home.  No  ni 
being  stuck  indoors  playing  house.  You've  got  the  dancing  bug. 


nv 


SCORPIO     \  »  W      October  24-November  21 

Scorpio  homeowners  will  now  know  the  joy  of  holding  property.  You 
one  day  even  get  to  enjoy  those  fantasies  about  having  a  glass  of  sh 
in  a  paneled  room  lit  by  the  glow  of  the  mortgage  documents  yo 
thrown  into  the  fireplace  after  your  last  payment  has  finally  been  mr 
With  Uranus  in  your  4th  house,  though,  you  can  also  expect  leaks  inn 
roof,  basement  floods,  unbelievable  domestic  twists,  and  a  doorbell 
never  stops  ringing.  Who  is  at  the  door?  It's  your  neighbor's  sister,  j 
boss's  wife,  your  best  friend's  plumber  .  .  . 


GEMINI   *\  May  21-June  21 

No  sane  person  can  sit  behind  a  desk  forever,  stamping  documents  and 
fielding  phone  calls  lor  somebody  who  is  too  whacked  out  to  cope,  or 
waiting  for  the  big  moment  of  the  day  when  the  coffee  wagon  comes 
around.  One  would  have  to  have  boundless  compassion  for  this  poor  soul 
(probably  a  Gemini  with  Saturn  crawling  through  his  or  her  10th  house), 
because  the  pursuit  of  happiness  often  leads  unsuspecting  people  into  in- 
tolerably repressive  situations  That's  why  no  one  should  be  too  hard  on 
you  for  staring  out  the  neari      window  now  and  plotting  your  getaway. 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


CANCER    <ZJT  June  22-July  22 

Sudden  thrills!  Excitement  galore!  These  are  not  phrases  Cancers  like  to 
in  connection  with  planetary  events  affecting  them  now  or  at  any  fore- 
v  me  in  the  future.  You  moai      bout  hi  v  boring  life  is  and  how 

oven.'  -d  you  are  by  the  bloodsuckers  otherwise  known  as  family  mem- 

bers, bi  en  you  hear  the  words  "exciting"  and  "unexpected,"  you  pic- 
ture a  *  ig  ball  coming  through  the  kitchen  window  or  an  airplane 
crashing  in  the  schoolyard.  Get  ready  for  an  Sth-house  Uranus.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to     >u  that  surprises  can  be  deliciously  orgasmic  experiences? 


SI 


LEO  %JV  July  23-Auffut  22 
It's  got  to  be  a  shock  to  find  out  that  some  relationships  you  were  hav- 
ing you  are  definitely  not  having  any  longer  ind  were  probably  never 
having  in  the  first  place.  That's  the  kind  of  illumination  that  hits  you  when 
the  ruler  of  your  7th  house  is  an  outer  planet  returning  to  its  own  sign. 
You'll  be  a  lot  happier  when  you  realize  that  you  actually  thrive  in  a  re- 
lationship where  there  is  healthy  competition  and  equal  freedom  for  both 
parties.  Otherwise,  you'll  suddenly  wake  up  one  morning  to  fnd  the  cage 
empty  and  your  cute  litile  parakeet  gone,  gone,  gone. 


Try  as  you  may  to  play  the  docile,  domesticated  workhorse,  plodding  alt 
on  the  same  old  path  in  the  same  old  field,  have  you  noticed  that  yout 
stamping  your  feet  more  and  becoming  less  able  to  plow  your  little 
rows  in  the  same  straight  line?  As  a  new  moon  occurs  with  Uranu 
your  3rd  house,  the  blinders  come  oil  and  your  field  of  vision  widens 
measurably.  That  will  mean  more  deviations  from  a  routine  that  is  get" 
older  by  the  minute.  If  you  can't  get  away  completely  yet  (and  you  cj 
at  least  go  for  a  couple  of  quickie  side  trips. 


>5 


CAPRICORN     \J     December  22-January  19 

Lest  you  think  that  all  sudden  financial  changes  have  to  be  bad  ones, 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  Capricorn  who  was  absolutely  dying  to  mal> 
pilgrimage  to  Egypt  but  was  $300  shy  of  the  price  of  the  plane  ticket.  TT 
was  no  one  to  borrow  from,  no  credit  card  (not  all  Capricorns  have  c< 
it  cards),  and  not  even  any  loose  change  under  the  couch  cushions.  V 
Uranus  in  his  2nd  house,  though— the  transit  you  are  now  experiencing* 
stepped  out  of  his  door  into  the  wind  and  three  hundred-dollar  bills 
right  into  his  face.  True  story. 

AQUARIUS  <Ji^  January  20-February  18 
If  you  run  into  a  Pisces  soon,  counsel  him  or  her  on  the  effects  of  Urs. 
in  the  12th  house— your  predicament  for  the  past  seven  years.  Pisceans 
just  starting  to  deal  with  it,  and  you've  just  finished.  You  could  let  tl 
know  thai  when  it's  over  one  can  see  clearly  what  a  great  learning  e 
rience  and  divine  opportunity  for  growth  it  has  been.  Do  not,  however 
mean  and  say  that  while  it  was  happening  you  thought  to  yourself  m 
times.  What  did  I  ever  do  to  deserve  such  a  weird  life?  All  that  is  j 
You've  earned  your  freedom.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
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i.  "tar,"  0.8  mg.  nicotine 
Br  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


6b&wtco 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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(Continued  from  page  205)  he  had  to  write 
it  himself.  ...  He  was  always  a  storyteller, 
an  actor,  a  scriptwriter;  he  had  all  the  tal- 
ent of  performance  and  the  genius.  Ap- 
plied to  books,  it  was  fantastic." 

Among  younger  editors  at  S&S,  Korda 
commanded  somewhat  less  respect. 
He  was  a  remote,  self-interested  figure— 
"not  very  reachable,"  concedes  editor  and 
contemporary  Nan  Talese— who.  when  he 
deigned  to  attend  editorial  meetings,  spent 
his  time  drawing  automobiles  on  yellow  le- 
gal pads;  his  own,  big-money  acquisitions 
he  preferr©  o  clear  privately  with  Snyder. 
Your  irs  could  be  coldly,  if  perhaps 

iously,  snubbed.  "When  I  met 
him,"  recalls  one,  "Joni  [Evans]  brought 
me  around  and  introduced  me.  I  held  out 
my  hand.  He  never  took  it;  he  never 
looked  at  me.  Instead,  he  said  to  Joni, 
'Joni,  we  must  discuss  the  cover  for  Queen- 
ie." Finally,  I  just  withdrew  my  hand." 

By  then,  Korda's  second  career,  as  a 
writer,  had  consumed  any  time  for  office 
nurturing  he  might  have  had.  Nan  Talese, 
as  an  editor  at  Random  House,  had 
bought  his  first  book,  Male  Chauvinism!,  a 
curiously  earnest  and  perceptive  jeremiad 
on  sexism  in  the  office.  "I  couldn't  believe 
that  any  man  was  writing  what  was  actual- 
ly true,"  Talese  recalls.  "It  was  shocking— 
and  refreshing."  From  that  came  Power!, 
a  big  best-seller  that  appealed  to  the  para- 
noid in  every  executive.  Korda  advised  his 
reader  to  adopt  such  stratagems  as  sitting 
with  one's  back  to  the  window  in  an  of- 
fice so  that  others  would  have  to  face  the 
glare  of  the  sun;  at  lunch,  he  urged,  the 
successful  power  player  should  "gradually 
[move]  his  pack  of  cigarettes,  his  gold 
Dupont  gas  lighter,  his  re;  ding  glasses,  his 
butter  plate  and  water  gla  if  necessary, 
closer  and  closer  to  the  center  of  the  table, 
lally  crossing  the  invisible  boundary  un- 
encroach  on  your  [part;  r's]  table 
Korda  later  claimed  to  ive  writ 
tei  '  strictly  as  a  commercial  gam- 

bit, le    had    clearly    given    serious 

thought  the  maneuvers  suggested  in  it. 
One  of  his  luncheon  partners,  a  woman, 
recalls  making  a  point  of  sitting  to  one 
side  of  him  because  her  vision  was  better 
in  one  eye  than  the  other.  Korda  was  fas- 
cinated. "Now,  come  on."  he  kept  saying. 
"Why  did  you  really  want  to  sil  on  tha 
side?  What  does  il  mean?'"' 

From  the  exclamation -point  series  (the 
last  was  Success!),  Korda  went  on  to  his 
universally  praised  family  memoir.  Charmed 
Lives,  then,  to  the  surprise  ol  his  friends. 


turned  to  commercial  fiction.  "I  always 
had  it  in  mind  that  writing  consisted  of 
writing  novels,"  Korda  says.  Having  edit- 
ed mass-market  fiction  for  so  long,  he 
seemed  also  to  see  it  as  a  game  he  could 
play.  "He's  thrown  his  mind  away  on 
those  novels,"  one  editor  says.  Says  an- 
other, "When  you  read  Judith  Krantz 
you  feel  she  believes  this  stuff.  Michael 
was  just  turning  it  out." 

Still,  Korda's  first  novel,  Worldly  Goods, 
about  an  eccentric  Hungarian  billionaire, 
did  so  well  that  Snyder  insisted  that 
Queenie,  his  next,  be  published  at  S&S. 
Korda  readily  admits  there  was  some 
awkwardness  in  the  editor  in  chief's  being 
published  by  his  own  house,  but  Queenie, 
a  roman  a  clef  about  Merle  Oberon,  was 
a  best-seller,  and  a  five -hour  mini-series 
of  the  book  followed.  A  new  novel  was 
contracted  at  more  than  four  times 
Queenie's  $250,000  advance.  Korda  was 
at  the  very  top  of  his  career.  And  it  was 
at  this  point  he  was  introduced  to  a  new 
woman  editor  at  Simon  &  Schuster  who 
would  play  a  leading  role  in  the  next 
scene  of  his  life  drama. 

6  O  he  was  very  attractive,"  says  one 
O  former  S&S  editor,  "and  the  rumor 
was  that  she  always  got  her  jobs  on  her 
back.  So  all  the  women  were  in  a  catfit 
over  her."  Another  ex-colleague  remem- 
bers, "She  was  like  a  sorority  girl  in  cash- 
mere and  spike  heels.  Powerful  men  just 
keeled  over  for  her,  and  she  had  affairs 
with  several  of  them.  The  irony  was  she 
was  a  good  editor.  It  was  just  a  shame 
that  she  felt  she  had  to  be  linked  to— and 
protected  by— older,  successful  men." 

In  fact,  the  young  editor  had  been  at 
S&S  nearly  two  years  when  she  and  Kor- 
da began  their  affair  in  1988.  It  was  a  tu- 
multuous time  overshadowed  by  the  an- 
gry personal  and  professional  breakup  of 
Snyder  and  Evans,  which  culminated  with 
Evans's  departure  for  Random  House, 
and  her  replacement,  as  head  of  S&S 
trade,  by  Charles  Hayward.  Never  really 
involved  in  management.  Korda  stayed 
well  out  of  the  administrative  fray,  in  an 
office,  not  insignificantly,  a  curving  cor- 
ner away  from  the  "murderers'  row"  of 
the  other,  competitive  S&S  editors.  But  in 
taking  up  with  the  young  editor  at  last,  he 
created  his  own  turbulence,  or,  as  one 
S&S  editor  puts  it,  "a  bizarre  piece  of 
nonsense,  some  sort  of  playacting,  for 
what  purpose  I  have  no  idea." 

The  young  editor  was  married,  with  a 
small  child,  but  seemed  to  fall  hard  for 
Korda;  he  was,  as  she  told  one  friend,  all 
that  she  imagined  an  urbane  New  York 
editor  ciuld  be.  At  a  sales  conference, 


one  of  the  periodic  corporate  meetiri 
held  at  posh  resorts,  Korda  and  the  you 
editor  astounded  their  colleagues  by  strc 
ing  arm  in  arm  on  a  moonlit  beach 
Florida  in   full  view  of  the  hotel  pa 
above.  The  couple  was  often  observ 
having    romantic    lunches    at    midtov 
restaurants,  and  word  of  the  affair  spre 
through  the  publishing  community,  tt 
Korda  seemed  oblivious,  a  man  in  love. 

In  retrospect,  Male  Chauvinism!  seei 
to  have  been  written  by  Korda  as  a  p^ 
scient  warning  to  himself.  "Every  offi 
has  its  famous  affairs,"  he  had  writtt 
"and   each   is   usually  a   legend   of  jj 
umphant    masochism    ...    the    endle 
hard-drinking,  weepish  sessions  of  mat 
to-man  [!]  confessional  when  things  i, 
going  badly  (i  mean,  I  really  love  hti 
but  I  haven't  got  the  guts  to  tell  my  wi' 
I'm  a  coward,  what  would  you  do?'),  t» 
embarrassing  moments  of  tenderness,  c 
played  in  highly  inappropriate  circu 
stances,  when  things  are  going  well  . 

Korda  had  always  been  drawn  to  d.i 
ing  pursuits  over  which  he  was  requir 
to  exercise  tight  control— from  horsebat 
riding  to  motorcycles  to  fast  cars 
guns— but  which  retained  elements 
danger  and  chance.  The  affair  with  tti 
young  female  editor  seemed  to  fall  irr 
that  category.  After  nearly  a  year,  son 
close  friends  believed  that  she  and  Korr 
were  planning  to  wed  as  soon  as  thu 
current  marriages  could  be  ended.  Wll 
the  young  editor  failed  to  appreciai 
however,  was  the  great  exception  in  Km 
da's  life  of  control:  Margaret. 

Finally,  Korda,  the  female  editor  la 
told  a  friend,  called  Margaret  to  ; 
nounce  he  was  in  love  with  another  woi 
an.  Margaret  asked  only  that  he  com 
home  to  the  country  to  discuss  the  mat  .i 
face-to-face.  The  next  day  the  young  e 
tor  was  called  at  home  and  told  by  eitr 
a  colleague  or  Michael  himself  that  M>. 
garet  was  on  the  warpath  and  that  the 
fair  was  over. 

In  short  order  a  rumor  tore  through  t 
publishing   industry   that    Margaret   m 
placed  one  of  Korda's  prized  guns  at  I 
head.  Probably  it  was  a  detail  added 
those  telling  the  tale  to  heighten  the  d 
ma.  (Without  elaborating,  Korda  dismis: 
the  accounts  of  the  incident  as  inaccurat 
Within  the  week,  the  young  editor  w  | 
summarily  dismissed  from  Simon  &  Sch 
ter  by  Charles  Hayward,  albeit  with  a  g< 
erous  severance  package;  later  she  woi  I 
hear  that  she  had  been  fired  for  cause.  T 
firing  was  "an  absolute  disgrace,"  says  o 
who  worked  at  S&S  at  the  time.  "The 
termath  of  most  office  affairs,"  writes  K 
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■  in  Male  Chauvinism!,  "is  the  departure 
f  the  woman,  sometimes  forced  out  by  a 
:erarchy  of  men  whose  protective  in- 
incts  are  aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow 
lan  in  trouble." 

The  young  editor  with  whom  Korda 
lid  had  the  affair  never  heard  from  him 
igain.  He  made  no  effort  to  help  her  find 
lother  job.  Devastated,  she  left  the  pub- 
shing  field  for  five  years  (she  is  now  a  lit- 
■ary  agent). 

"Offices  hold  many  dangers  for  men  of 

certain  kind  and  age,"  Korda  had  writ- 
fcn  in  Male  Chauvinism!  "People  like  this 
•e  unprepared  for  the  sudden  complexity 
I  an  office  love  affair,  and  nearly  always 
lindle  it  as  badly  as  possible,  paying  the 
laximum  amount  in  exposure  and  mari- 
.1  stress  for  the  minimum  amount  of 
easure."  For  Korda,  the  breakup  has- 
tned  a  transition  he  had  been  planning 
byway— of  withdrawing  from  the  office 
:id  spending  more  time  at  home.  In  his 
ead  and  with  Evans's  departure,  May- 
ew,  whose  list  included  such  serious  non- 
iction  writers  as  Bob  Woodward,  James 
tewart,  and  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin,  and 
ith  whom  Korda  had  always  had  a  re- 
iectful  but  edgy  relationship,  took  on 
tore  managerial  responsibility.  She  be- 
ame,  in  effect,  the  dominant  editor  at 
&S.  "I  liked  that  sort  of  thing,"  Mayhew 
iys,  "and  I  came  into  the  office  every 
|ay,  and  incrementally  I  becam:  more  in- 
Dlved."  About  Korda's  marriage,  there 
fas,  after  the  fateful  weekend,  no  doubt: 
e  was  staying  with  Margaret,  who  ap- 
eared  lounging  poolside  in  a  bikini  at  the 
ext  Simon  &  Schuster  sales  conference 
rhile  Korda  attended  business  meetings 
iside,  a  few  feet  away. 

Among  some  of  Korda's  close  friends. 
iere  was  shock  that  he  had  returned  to 
le  marriage.  One  friend,  however,  saw  it 
ifferently.  "She's  extremely  jealous  and 
ossessive,"  says  the  friend  about  Mar- 
aret,  "and  [Michael]  loved  that." 

Within  two  years  of  the  affair's  dramat- 
:  end,  close  enough  to  raise  the  question 
f  whether  stress  and  emotional  loss  played 
part,  Korda's  prostate  problems  began. 

rhe  operation,  though  traumatic,  was 
a  success;  the  cancer  was  removed.  In 
le  days  following,  true-crime  writer  Rod- 
ey  Barker,  one  of  Korda's  authors 
Daneing  with  the  Devil),  flew  in  from 
anta  Fe,  as  did  Sidney  Offit  and  his 
'ife,  Avi.  Dick  Snyder  and  agent  Morton 
anklow,  Korda's  longtime  friend,  volun- 
:ered  to  charter  a  plane  for  his  return  to 
)utchess  County.  Weakly,  Korda  de- 
lined.  "What  a  good  friend  does  is  offer, 
ut  not  push,"  Snyder  says  soberly. 


In  Man-to-Man,  Korda 
admiringly  describes  Mar- 
garet's fit  of  pique  on  his 
behalf  with  Dr.  Walsh,  when 
she  felt  that  a  protocol  of 
post-operative  painkillers  had 
been  administered  ineffec- 
tively. Some  of  Korda's 
friends  ere  less  impressed. 
"It  was  j  >t  a  chance  for  her 
to  take  center  stage  and 
throw  her  weight  around," 
says  one.  Rod  Barker,  who 
joined  Margaret  a  couple  of 
evenings  at  the  hospital, 
thinks  that  judgment  is 
harsh.  "Michael's  not  an 
easy  patient,"  he  observes. 
"He's  usually  in  control  of 
things."  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  Margaret  had  to  be  the 
strong  one— a  challenge  to 
which  she  rose,  Barker  and 
other  friends  agree,  if,  per- 
haps, belatedly.  "I  think  be- 
ing married  to  Michael  over 
the  years  makes  it  difficult  to 
judge  the  place  she's  come 
to,"  he  says.  "There  may  have  been  times 
when  his  work  seemed  the  most  important 
thing,  and  she's  had  to  take  second  place. 
Then  he  has  the  operation,  and  you  reflect 
on  how  much  he's  put  you  through.  .  .  . 

"In  all  marriages,  there  are  trade- 
offs," Barker  adds.  "Margaret  and  Mi- 
chael have  worked  things  out.  I'd  be  re- 
luctant to  judge  her  behavior  without  tak- 
ing the  whole  marriage  into  account." 

Korda  had  asked  Dr.  Walsh  if  a  home- 
care  nurse  would  be  needed  after  the  op- 
eration. Walsh  had  thought  not.  "Any- 
thing I  couldn't  do,"  Korda  writes, 
[Walsh]  was  quite  sure  my  wife  would 
look  after.  ...  A  glance  at  Margaret,"  he 
adds  humorously,  "was  enough  to  per- 
suade me  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  Dr. 
Walsh  was  being  over-optimistic.  I  did 
not  think  Margaret  was  likely  to  relish  a 
temporary  role  as  Florence  Nightingale." 

During  December  and  the  first  two 
months  of  1995,  Korda  took  daily  walks 
without  fail,  supported  by  Margaret  at  one 
side  and  the  big  male  nurse's  aide  they  had 
hired  at  the  other.  As  he  gained  strength, 
he  took  on  a  few  urgent  projects,  such  as 
Nicholas  Pileggi's  Casino,  which  had  to 
appear  before  Martin  Scorsese's  movie 
version.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  Kor- 
da began  going  down  to  the  office.  He 
had,  he  says,  an  irrational  fear  of  being 
bumped  on  the  crowded  city  streets.  He 
feared  he  might  fall,  that  his  incision  might 
open.  At  the  office,  he  confined  himself  to 
an  hour  in  the  late  morning,  lunch  and  a 


Korda's  father,  Vincent,  photographed 
in  his  painting  studio  in  Montparnasse,  1932, 

by  Brassai'.  He  and  Korda's  mother, 
Gertrude,  an  actress,  were  divorced  early  on. 


rest,  a  second  hour,  then  back  to  his  pied- 
a-terre  on  West  57th  Street,  where  he 
stayed  alone  for  the  two  or  three  nights  he 
was  in  town. 

Margaret  remained  in  the  country,  tend- 
ing her  horses.  As  usual  in  early  spring, 
there  was  so  much  work  to  be  done  to  pre- 
pare for  the  upcoming  season.  Combined- 
training  riding,  which  is  what  Margaret 
does,  involves  dressage,  stadium  jumping, 
and  cross-country.  It's  very  demanding. 

"She's  devoted  to  it,"  Korda  says  ad- 
miringly. In  fact,  he  adds,  Margaret  has 
been  a  No.  1  rider  in  the  Northeast  in 
her  category. 

Set  just  outside  the  unpretentious  town 
of  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
the  Kordas'  farm  appears,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  a  modest  weekend  house.  It  lies 
close  to  the  road,  in  such  hilly  country 
that  its  outskirts  are  completely  obscured. 
Only  when  a  visitor  strolls  through  the  sta- 
ble into  the  first  of  several  paddocks,  and 
observes  two  or  three  of  the  Kordas'  five 
horses,  does  the  scale  begin  to  assert  itself. 
In  fact,  the  property  is  large  enough  for 
the  Kordas  to  host  their  own  cross-coun- 
try event  here  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
May.   Christopher   Reeve  attended   the 
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last  one,  three  weeks  before  his  tragic  fall. 

"We're  at  about  our  limit  with  five 
horses  because  we  only  have  six  stalls  and 
we  like  to  use  one  for  storing  hay,"  Kor- 
da  explains  cheerfully  as  we  take  a  short 
tour.  In  jeans  and  a  work  shirt,  he  ap- 
pears, in  the  bright  light  of  day.  almost 
fully  recovered  from  his  grimmest  year. 
He  pauses  by  a  beautiful  horse  in  the 
nearest  paddock.  "Here's  Star,"  he  says. 
"We  got  her  last  year." 

The  tour  continues  inside,  through 
rooms  of  late-19th-century  English  furni- 
ture, to  a  curious,  ike  alcove  whose 
walls  are  completely  covered  by  horse  rib- 
bo-  jn  oi^  them.  These,  Korda  ex- 
plain*, are  Margaret's  rewards  for  her  end- 
less victories  in  years  of  formal  competi- 
tion. Considerable  money  is  needed  to 
train  for  these  events,  to  travel  to  them,  to 
enter  them.  Cash  prizes,  of  course,  are  not 
disbursed.  One  rides  for  sport— for,  as 
Korda  puts  it,  the  adrenaline.  "Ah,"  he 
says,  brightening,  "here's  Margaret." 

A  trim,  lithe  blonde  in  black  cashmere 
and  tights  offers  a  firm,  small  hand.  Per- 
haps in  her  late  50s— one  senses  not  to 
ask— Margaret  remains  a  strikingly  attrac- 
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tive  woman  with  delicate,  perfect  features 
and  blue,  prismatic  eyes.  A  life  of  out- 
door sport  has  weathered  her  skin, 
though  her  visage  seems  defined  more  by 
the  stern  line  of  her  thin,  pursed  lips. 
This  is  a  woman  clearly  meant  for  the 
saddle,  her  mount's  reins  firmly  held  in 
one  hand,  a  riding  crop  in  the  other. 

She  leads  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  hold- 
ing a  manila  envelope.  "Michael,  I  have  to 
check  that  you've  given  me  my  money." 
She  empties  the  envelope  onto  a  counter. 

"It's  exactly  what  you  asked  for,"  Kor- 
da says  pleasantly.  "Or  perhaps  I  owe 
you  more." 

"Really?"  She  examines  the  check.  "I 
think  you  owe  me  less.  .  .  .  But  not  to  wor- 
ry. How  long  do  the  banks  stay  open?" 

Korda  sets  out  a  sandwich  for  me,  and 
a  small,  healthful-looking  salad  for  him- 
self; Margaret,  mindful  of  cholesterol, 
opts  for  a  plain,  untoasted  bagel,  which 
she  picks  at  with  dainty  fingers  as  we  set- 
tle into  comfortable  chairs  in  Korda's 
study.  Over  the  fireplace,  I  can't  help 
noticing,  is  a  single-barreled  shotgun. 

Talk  turns  to  horses,  as  it  often  does  at 
the  Kordas'.  "Michael  had  said  to  me 
when  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  into 
surgery  -I  had  just  lost  a  horse— [that]  it 
would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  I  got  myself 
a  new  horse,"  Margaret  explains.  "A  proj- 
ect. Something  to  work  on.  It  got  close  to 
Baltimore,  and  I  started  to  seriously  look. 
I  finally  bought  the  horse  [Star]  in  Janu- 
ary. ...  So  this  'year  I  kind  of  concentrat- 
ed a  lot  on  that." 

The  only  nice  part  about  Korda's  op- 
eration, Margaret  explains,  is  that  it  hap- 
pened in  winter,  which  is  a  quiet  time  for 
horses.  By  early  April  he  was  recovered 
enough  for  her  to  begin  traveling  every 
weekend,  often  from  Thursday  to  Sunday 
night,  to  the  events  in  which  she  com- 
petes up  and  down  the  East  Coast  clear 
through  to  Thanksgiving.  On  the  mid- 
week days  he  was  down  in  the  city,  she 
saw  no  point  in  joining  him.  "I  come 
down  for  what  1  call  maintenance,  to  get 
my  hair  done,  my  nails,  or  go  to  see  a 
doctor,"  Margaret  explains,  "but  I  don't 
like  the  city  very  much." 

The  whole  ordeal  of  Michael's  cancer, 
I  suggest,  must  have  been  harrowing;  as 
Korda  says  repeatedly  in  his  book,  the 
spouse  in  some  ways  suffers  more  than 
her  husband. 

"It  was  a  very  harrowing  time,"  Mar- 
garet agrees.  "My  emotions  weren't  the 
same  from  one  30 -minute  period  to  the 
next.  ...  I  remember  going  through  whole 
cycles.  Anger  that  it  was  happening,  be- 
cause it  would  change  everything,  relief  it 
wasn't    me,    fear    that    Michael    might 
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die.  .  .  .  And  sometimes— we  were  going 
the  hospital  a  lot  in  New  York— I  wou 
just  remove  myself,  just  get  in  the  car  a: 
come  up  here.  Just  take  time  out  ai 
ride." 

Fortunately,  Margaret  says,  she  had 
great  support  group  around  her.  "T 
people  I'm  with  every  day,  the  peor 
that  work  in  my  barn,  and  my  part-tir 
housekeeper  ...  all  were  made  aware 
it  straightaway.  That  way  it  was  no  t 
deal;  I'd  talk  about  it  every  day  wii 
them,  and  they'd  talk  about  it  with  m 
When  there  were  tears  about  it,  there 
be  tears  about  it  together." 

Still,  Margaret  was  shocked  to  reali 
how  vulnerable  she  suddenly  was,  "1» 
cause,  you  know,  Michael  looks  after  i 
all  the  time."  Margaret  flashes  a  prn 
smile  at  her  husband.  "I  have  always  be 
looked  after,  wouldn't  you  say,  Michael' 

Korda  nods,  his  feet  not  quite  touchi 
the  floor  from  the  bench  on  which 
sits.  "Certainly  by  two  of  your  husbanc 
I  don't  know  about  the  first  one." 

Among  the  emotions,  I  wonder,  w 
there  any  twinge  of  guilt  or  regret  aboi 
the  vasectomy? 

"No,"  Margaret  says.  "I  have  to 
perfectly  honest  with  you." 

So  it  was  just  something  that  seemn 
right  at  the  time? 

"It  was  the  way  we  wanted  to  livw 
Margaret  says.  "Michael  has  a  son  by  1| 
first  marriage.  And  I  don't  really  lili 
children,  so  we  didn't  want  any  mov 
and  I  was  tired  of  being  on  the  Pill." 

Though  Korda  still  owns  guns,  he  i 
longer  hunts.  "I  used  to  love  bin 
shooting."  he  says.  "And  I'm  a  prea 
good  shot.  Margaret's  a  very  good  sho> 
He  remembers,  "I  suddenly  decided- 
don't  like  this.  I  like  eating  pheasant,  at 
I'm  not  against  killing  things.  I  just  did: 
want  to  do  it  anymore  myself."  Kon 
does  retain  his  membership  in  the  N.R./i 
however.  "That  doesn't  mean  I  agree  wv| 
the  N.R.A.  on  everything— I  never  hav<»> 
he  says.  But,  he  adds,  "I'm  a  life  memb' 
I  don't  know  how  you  resign  from  it." 

Since  the  operation,  Korda  has  bee 
more  productive  as  a  writer  than  mat 
writers  are  in  a  lifetime,  not  only  turni 
out  the  book  in  mere  months  but  contrib 
ing  elegant  reminiscences  of  Jacqueline  J 
sann  and  Graham  Greene  to  The  N*. 
Yorker.  To  his  shock,  and  that  of  the  ent 
publishing  world,  he  also  succeeded  in  s< 
ing  the  movie  rights  to  the  seven -page  J 
sann  piece  to  TriStar  films  for  $750,000. 
Thin  as  its  narrative  thread  is,  the  J' 
sann  piece  seems  to  have  appealed  to  H 
lywood  in  part  because  Korda  portn 
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imself  as  the  young  editor  he  was  with  Su- 
linn,  trying  to  keep  an  overblown  showbiz 
ion  on  track— much  like  the  young  narra- 
nr  in  My  Favorite  Year.  Only  the  petty- 
linded,  perhaps,  would  cavil  at  the  li- 
;;nse  Korda  may  have  taken  in  telling  the 
k>ry:  Susann  did  not,  according  to  one 
Imrce,  direct  him  to  wear  Irving  Mans- 
bld's  jacket  to  go  out  to  a  restaurant 
filled  Danny's  Hide-A-Way,  as  Korda  de- 
bts, nor  did  they  actually  go  to  the 
bstaurant  that  particular  night  because 
lorda  walked  his  fellow  editor  Jonathan 
>olger  home  instead. 

As  for  Barbara  Seaman's  1987  biogra- 
liy  of  Susann,  Lovely  Me,  there  is,  of 
mrse,  no  reason  either  Korda  or  his 
!>ent  Robert  Bookman,  of  Creative 
trtists  Agency,  need  have  mentioned  it  to 
n  Hollywood  bidders,  though  Korda's  in- 
jlvement  with  Susann  on  The  Love  Ma- 
tine  is  documented  in  its  pages  and  it 
light,  as  a  result,  have  been  available  for 

fraction  of  the  price  Korda's  article 
tched.  Such  are  Hollywood's  workings, 
id  Seaman,  for  one,  is  fairly  philosophi- 
il  about  them.  "In  a  way  he  did  me 
rong,"  Seaman  says  of  Korda,  "but  he 
so  did  me  a  favor."  With  the  putative  Su- 
ral revival,  Lovely  Me  has  been  optioned 
i  a  television  movie,  leaving  only  the 
aestion  of  which  version  will  appear  first. 

As  an  editor,  Korda  now  tries  to  take 
a,  as  he  puts  it,  fewer  "birds  with  bro- 
;n  wings"— books,  especially  ghostwrit- 
n  Hollywood  autobiographies,  sure  to 
itail  headaches  and  revision.  At  the 
ime  time,  problems  he  can't  avoid  seem 
ss  daunting.  Even  growing  old,  the 
rospect  of  which  kept  him  obsessively  fit 
ir  years,  seems  less  alarming.  He's  ready 
tr  his  60s;  he  can  deal  with  them. 

"I  think  if  cancer  doesn't  change  you, 
>u  have  to  be  a  real  putz,"  Korda  says. 
I'm  not  saying  you  have  to  emerge  as  St. 
rancis  of  Assisi,  but  you  should  emerge 
ith  a  more  profound  view  of  mortality- 
id  more  tolerance— than  you  had  before, 
find  I  simply  don't  let  myself  get  up- 
:t.  ...  I  do  my  best  to  the  extent  I  can. 

it  doesn't  work,  it  doesn't  work." 

Graciously,  the  Kordas  walk  me  to  my 
ir.  Then,  hand  in  hand,  they  head  over  to 
le  stable,  Margaret  leading  the  way,  and 
i  the  horses  in  the  paddocks  beyond.  D 
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Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Nation- 
al Museums  and  Galleries  on  Merseyside,  transparency  cour- 
tesy of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  Bottom,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  NY.C,  transparency  from  R  M  N 
Page   173:  Top,  from  the  J    Paul  Getty  Museum,   Malibu, 
California;  transparency  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art.  Center,  from  Roger-Viollel   Bottom,  from  Musee  d'Orsay, 
Paris;  transparency  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
Pages  174-75:  From  the  Australian  National  Gallery  Canberra 
Page  176:  From  the  Bettmann  Archive 
Page  177:  Top,  ©  by  R.M.N 

Pages  178-79:  From  the  Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  DC 
Page  181:  Props  styled  by  Chloe  Peppas,  bike  rental  from 
Larry  Schaffer/O.K.  Fine  Furniture. 

Pages  182-83:  Large  photograph  by  Vincent  Zuffante/Star 
File,  insets,  left  to  right,  by  Ron  Galella,  Enrico  Ferorelli,  Allan 
Tannenbaum/Sygma. 

Pages  186-87:  Top  row,  left  to  right,  by  R  PM.,  by  Michael 
A.    Norcia/Outline,    by   R.PM.   Center    ro*.,    by   Ron   Galella, 
Interview  cover  photograph   by  Barry  McKmley   painted  and 
designed  by  Richard  Bernstein,  from   U  PI  /Bettmann.  Bottom 
row,  by  Russell  C  Turiak,  Chail--       iemei/Sygma,  Ron  Galella 
Pages  190-91:  ©  1996  by  I  ,e  Andy  Warhol  Foundation  for 
the  Visual  Arts/A.R.S.,  NY.  [Warhol  painting];  by  Bettina  Cirone 
[Jogger   parly);    Roxanne    Lowil    [Valentino);    Sonia    Moskowitz 
(Lagerfeld);  R  PM.  (bartender,  Rollereno,  Minnelli,  O'Neal);  Allan 
Tannenbaum/Sygma  [Johnson);  Russell  C  Turiak  [Beard,  Cher) 
Page  193:  Large  ph  .t,graph  from  U  Pl/Bettmann 
Page  201:  From  Contact  Press  Images. 
Page  204:  From  the  Chrysler  Museum,  Gift  of  Walter  P.  Chryslei 
Jr.,  transparency  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
Page  209:  ©  by  the  Estate  of  Brassai 


Editor's    note:    The    photograph    on    page     146    of    the 
November  1995  issue  was  taken  by  Di   Michael  Baden 
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America  was  a  beef-Stroganoff  and  canned 

pea  culture  before  Julia  Child  came  along.  At  83 

she  is  still  flambeing  with  flair,  and  this 

month  sets  fire  to  V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


Julia  Child 


W,  your  i<;  -a  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  g         neal  with  dear  friends. 

What  du  «©u  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

A  dreadful  meal  badly  served. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

The  making  of  French  bread- back  in  the  1970s. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

My  work. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Having  gastro  difficulties. 

Which  historical  figure  d  j  yc  i  most  identify  with? 

Escoffier. 


212 


Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

In  Santa  Barbara  and  Cambridge. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  Paris. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

In  Paris    the  1950s. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  late  husband. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Hillary  Clinton. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Shoes. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  big,  strong  jolly  man  who  loves  his  work,  and  me. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Fun  and  interesting  to  be  with. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Forgetting  names. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Being  an  extremist  of  any  sort. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

An  extremist  of  any  kind. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Rigid,  uncompromising,  angry  extremists. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Holiness. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

Easier  hair. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  have  them  all  very  healthy  and  25  years  younger. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Either  a  great  pianist  or  an  accomplished  butcher. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  beV 

A  beautiful  all-purpose  talent  of  any  sort. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Fast. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind— and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 


Illustration  by  RISKO 
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What  a  beautiful  day  for  a  tan. 


Estee  Lauder's 

Self-Action 
SuperTan 

With  a  Natural  Fruit  Acid. 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  Estee  Lauder 
predicts  a  100%  chance  of  a  beautiful  "tan." 
A  radiantly  healthy,  natural-looking  tan  in 
as  little  as  one  to  two  hours  (that's  60%  faster 
than  traditional  sunless  tanners).  The  secret? 
A  gentle  fruit  acid  that  actually  adjusts  the 
skin's  natural  pH,  making  SuperTan  more 
compatible  with  your  skin.  So  only  the  most 
natural  tan  tones  develop.  With 
Estee  Lauder's  remarkable  SuperTan, 
the  forecast  is  always  sunny. 


ESTEE  LAUDER 
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perfume 

jewelry! 


Designer  Bijan 
and  Bo  Derek! 


Bijan  four  sided 


diamond  cube 


chain  necklace 


.$500,000.  •  Bijan  New  York 


&  Beverly  Hills., 


The  new  Lexus   LX450  comes  equipped         fl^^^^^^^l 
with  full-time  four-wheel  drive,   a         I^H^^^^^^^I 
powerful,  high-torque  engine  and  class-       j^^^^^^^^H 
leading  ground  clearance*  Yet,   it        ^^^^^^flPP 
is  first  and  foremost  a  Lexus.  Which  means         ^^^^Byfr  » 
it  comes  with  amenities  such  as  a         ^^^^^^B£ 
leather-trimmed  interior,  multi-adjustable         fl^^^Vr 
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Mountains   aren't 


impressed  by  your  title, 


the  amount  of  money  you  make, 


the  size  of  your  house 
or  what  you  happen  to  drive. 


Scratch  that  last  one. 


nower  front  seats  and  an  automatic  climate 
n  +  rol  system.    It  even   has   seating 
Xr.:I  if  all  that  doesn't  impress  a 
tin,    perhaps  riding   over  it  a 
E   will.   To  test-drive  the  LX450, 
""it  your  local   Lexus  dealer 
i^ed   near  a   mountain). 
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The    New   LX450 


"he  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 
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You  can't  wrinkle  these  sheets. 

But  imagine  the  fun  you'll  have  trying. 


N        E        C        E        S        S 


TIES 


Wrinkle-free  S  Gr!%  cotton  sheets.  Because  you  have  better  things  to  do  with  your  time  than  iron. 

More?  1-800-458-3000 

Look  for  Martex  products  at 

MACY'S 


Audrey  Hepburn,  summer  1957 


Diego  Delia  Valle  Boutiques:  New  York  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Manhasset  -  call  800  4JP  TODS 
also  available  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  and  Neiman  Marcus 

J.  P.  TOD'S  supports  the  Audrey  Hepburn  Hollyw^d  for  Children  Fund  1800  KIDS  818 
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Features 

HOLLYWOOD  POWER  AND  GLAMOUR:  THE  1996  PORTFOLIO 

The  all-star  cast  features  Nicolas  Cage,  Alicia  Silverstone, 

Sean  Penn,  Steven  Spielberg,  Gene  Hackman, 

Jodie  Foster,  Harvey  Keitel,  Faye  Dunaway,  and  many  more, 

in  39  pages  of  glorious  portraits  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 

Herb  Ritts,  David  LaChapelle,  and  others 227 

THE  LAST  EMPEROR 

Until  his  recent  abdication  of  the  MCA  throne, 
Lew  Wasserman  ruled  Hollywood  for  more  than  three  decades, 
his  influence  stretching  to  the  White  House  and  beyond. 
Dominick  Dunne  pays  a  call  on  Wasserman  and  his  regal  wife, 
Edie,  amid  the  priceless  memorabilia  of  their  Beverly  Hills 
mansion.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 266 

TWO  NIGHTS  ON  THE  TOWN 

From  Vanity  Fair's  June  1927  issue  comes  Ralph  Barton's 

illustration  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove  A-list  scene. 

This  month,  David  Cowles  updates  the  gathering  to  a 

"typical"  Monday  night  at  Mortons,  1996 274 

HELLO,  CRUELLA  WORLD 

Snowdon  and  David  Kamp  get  a  sneak  preview 

of  Glenn  Close  as  the  wfor-villainous  Madame  De  Vil  in 

Disney's  live-action  remake  of  101  Dalmatians 278 

HOLLYWOOD  '37 

In  an  illustrated  trip  down  memory  lane,  Bruce  McCall 

recaptures  the  days  when  Myer  M.  Myer  ran 

Pictograph  and  director  Zoltan  Esterhazy  actually 

hanged  two  extras  in  Bullets  West 280 

HOWARD'S  END 

No  amount  of  money  could  control  Howard  Hughes's  germ 
phobia  or  his  obsessions  with  stars,  including  Ava  Gardner, 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  and  Jean  Harlow.  In  an  excerpt  from 
their  new  biography,  Peter  Harry  Brown  and  Pat  H.  Broeske 
reveal  the  shocking  root  of  the  tycoon's  madness 288 

Columns 

NOT  YOUR  AVERAGE  JOE 

Basic  Instinct  made  Joe  Eszterhas  the  hottest  and 

highest-paid  screenwriter  in  Hollywood,  but  three  subsequent 

movies— S//V6T,  Showgirls,  and  Jade— were  resounding 

flops.  Maureen  Orth  investigates  Eszterhas's  genius  for  private 

and  public  controversy.  Photographs  by  Nigel  Parry 88 

SANDY'S  CASTLE 

Sandy  Gallin  has  clients  such  as  Michael  Jackson 

and  Dolly  Parton,  and  a  "family"  that  includes  Barry  Diller, 

David  Geffen,  and  Calvin  Klein,  but  Matthew  Tyrnauer 

finds  Hollywood's  top  talent  manager  praying  for  something 

more.  Photographs  by  David  Michalek 112 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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ODETS'S  INNER  EYE 

His  scorn  for  Hollywood  inspired  Clifford  Odets  to 

create  hundreds  of  secret,  astonishing  paintings. 

With  the  exhibition  "In  Hell  +  Why"  opening  in  New  York, 

J.  Hoberman  recalls  the  noted  playwright's  stint 

as  an  RKO  script  doctor 132 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Roger  Corman,  undisputed  master  of  quick-and-dirty  B-movie- 

making,  has  also  launched  the  careers  of  Jack  Nicholson, 

Ron  Howard,  Jonathan  Demme,  and  Francis  Ford  Coppola. 

Henry  Alford  watches  the  films  fly  out  of  Corman's 

Venice  studio.  Photograph  by  Matthew  Rolston 136 

DAYS  OF  THUNDER,  NIGHTS  OF  DESPAIR 

After  interviewing  Don  Simpson  less  than  48  hours 

before  his  shocking  death,  Kim  Masters  reconstructs  the 

brilliant  producer's  dance  with  drugs  and  disaster 152 

THE  LEGEND 

Laura  Jacobs  takes  a  last  waltz  with  the  memory  of 

Gene  Kelly.  Photograph  by  Annie  Leibovitz 176 

BEING  KUBRICK 

Critics,  academics,  and  film  buffs  were  thrilled  by 

their  chance  encounters  with  the  famously  reclusive  director 

of  Dr.  Strangelove  and  2001— only  to  find  that  their 

"Stanley  Kubrick"  was  an  impostor.  Martin  Short  unravels 

the  mystery.  Photograph  by  John  Stoddart 178 

WHEN  RICHARD  MET  BRUCE  AND  JOEL 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  waspish  diaries,  English  actor 

Richard  E.  Grant  details  the  antics  on  the  Rome 

set  of  Joel  Silver  and  Bruce  Willis's  $51  million  mega-flop, 

Hudson  Hawk.  Illustrations  by  Risko 186  i 
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Old  Hollywood  vs.  New  Hollywood;  Dani  Janssen  entertains 
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Shoot  coordinator  SunHee  Choi, 
L'Wren  Scott,  Herb  Ritts,  and  groomer 
Jo  Strettell  flank  a  swashbuckling 
Gene  Hackman,  January  2. 


Annie  Leibovitz's  cover  shoot  could 
have  been  a  circus— it  looked  like 
one,  with  individual  tents  for  10 
young  stars  set  up  inside  a  vast  stu- 
dio—but, as  V.F.'s  Elizabeth  Saltz- 
man  describes  it,  "the  food  was 
good,  the  music  was  great,  and  the  boys  were 
even  better."  Sounds  a  lot  like  one  of  those 
1950s  beach-blanket  movies  starring  Annette 
Funicello  and  Frankie  Avalon.  Putting  Alicia 
Silverstone  in  Scarlett  O'Hara  skirts,  using 
Gene  Hackman  to  channel  the  spirit  of 
Errol  Flynn,  or  capturing  a  Euro-elegant 
Jacqueline  Bisset  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
Leibovitz,  Herb  Ritts,  David  LaChapelle, 
Matthew  Rolston,  Michel  Comte,  and  their 
crews  jumped  back  and  forth  through  the 
pages  of  Hollywood  history.  □ 


Top,  Annie  Leibovitz,  center,  with  her 

cover  crew  and  cover  subjects, 

December  18,  1995.  Above,  stylist 

L'Wren  Scott  and  photographer 

Herb  Ritts  with  Mickey  Rooney  (left) 

and  Jackie  Cooper,  January  8. 


Above,  Mil  bel  Comte  focuses  on 
Jacqueline  Bisset  at  i  e  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
December  6,  199S   (tight,  photographer 
David  LaChapelle,  seated  berv  en  Annette  Funicello 
(far  left)  and  Ftankif      s!on,  hosts  a  beach 
party  oi       own,  January  12, 
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THE  ART  OF  BEING  UNIQUE. 
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your  personal  jeweler  since  T912   V 


At  selected  stores  in  Seattle,  206-628-6800,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Honolulu. 


Louis    Vuitton     and    Vivienne    Westwooi 

■IV 


In    1996,    louis    Vuitlon   celebrates   the    100th   anniversary  of  IV  Monogram. 

■    legendary  canvas   has  inspired  designers   who  are   at  the   forefront  of  fashion:  Azzedine  Alai'a, 
Manolo   Blahmk,    Romeo   Cigli,    Helmut  lang,    Isaac   Mizrahi,    Sybilla,    Vivienne    Westwood. 


elebrate    the    1L    Monogram 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


New  York  •  Atlanta  •  Bal  Harbour  Shops  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Boca  Raton  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Fairfax  Square  • 
Houston  •  £■/»£  of  Prussia  •  L«J  Vegaj  •  Manhasset  •  Mex/ro  C/ry  •  Pa/«  B««rA  •  Riverside  Square  •  5*h  D/^o  •  5<?«  Francisco  •  Scottsdale 
Short  Hills  •  5o«/<6  Co**/  P/«2«  •  5/.   Thomas  •  Toronto  •  2>sy,  Ml  •   Vancouver.  For  more  information  please  call:  1-800-458-7954. 
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SAKS  FIFT  AVENUE  -  NEIMAN  MARCUS  -  BARNEYS  NEW  YORK 

MAR  7QTT0  USA  -  650  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NY  1001 9  -  PHONE  212  /  541  .  8855  -  1/  800  /  542  MUSA 
MANUFACTURED  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY  MARZOTTO  SPA  -  ITALY 
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The  utmost  in  Italian 

design  from 

Giorgio  Armani 

Borgonuovo, 

a  Southwest 

exclusive  in 

The  Man's  Store 

at  NM  Houston 

Galleria. 


find   yourself  at    neiman   marcus.    spring   already   has. 
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Houston  Galleria  2600  Post  Oak  Boulevard  713  621-7100 
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Province  of  Bev 


ills 


kiirfeus:  .hotels .  Thai  fs 


te,  restaurants.  To  shop 
i  To  sleep  in  the  \vorlds 
ffovince  of  Beverly  Hills. 


J  BEVERLY 
■  HILLS 


Y    A  safe  haven,  centrally  located  to  all  of  Southern  California!, 
yet  so  far  from  the  ordinary  To  learn  about  the  collection  oi 
fine  hotels  in  Beverly  Hills,  please  call  1-800-345-22101 
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Ml  right,  earning  miles  was  probably  never  the 

>o\°  inspiration  for  a  collector's  fervor. 

3ut  earning  one  Advantage*  mile  Att  u 

sUSsH  AAdvantage" 

on  American  Airlines'  for  every 

dollar  spent  with  the  Citibank 
AAdvantage  card  sure  has  inspired 


Advantage* 


fj.28  00X2  3HSb  18^0 


02/94    Ot/Jt/97  CV 
L  WAUER 


a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  collecting 
miles.'  And  why  not?  They  add 
up  fast.  Not  to  mention  they 
don't  take  up  any  closet  space. 
The  Citibank  AAdvantage  card. 


To  apply,  call  I-800-FLY-4444,  ext.  33. 


or  was  it  the  miles? 
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HUGO       BOSS 


Photograph  by  Richard  Avedcn 
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Life  captured. 
Imagination 
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AMBER:  Window  to  the  Past 
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The  most  comprehensive  exhibition 
about  amber  ever  mounted  brings 
together  the  worlds  of  science  and  art. 
The  exhibition  features  rare  fossil 

specimens  and  spectacular  M  { 

decorative  objects  from  around 
the  world.  Never  before  has 
such  a  diverse  selection  of  amber  pieces 
been  on  view,  and  —  due  to  the  fragility  of 
many  of  the  works  —  it  is  unlikely  that  such  an 

expansive  collection  will  be  assembled  again. 


•'■' 


There  is  a  special  exhibition  lee  of  $5.00  adults,  $4.00  students  and  senior  citizens,  and 
$2.50  children  (twelve  and  under),  in  addition  to  the  suggested  Museum  admission.   Every 
Friday  beginning  at  6:00 p.m.  the  special  exhibition  fee  will  be  waived. 

Amber:  Window  to  lite  Past  is  generously  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ross  and 
The  Ambrose  Monell  Foundation.  Additional  support  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Plato 
Malozemoff,  Mr.  Don  H.  Nelson,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

American  Musen 
of  Natural  Historl 

Central  Park  West  at  79th  Street,  New  York  City 
For  information,  call  212-769-5100 
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New   York'      Bal  Ha  rhmi  i       in  i  ,'rly  Hills  .  San  I:, in,  !•■<■•      ■>    'i<>liM  inquire  /   sonisi,   9711 
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DESIGIHD  FW  PEOPLE 

HMO  ASK  fOII 
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ACSOflT  £SCflPC 


Welcome  to  La  Codta. 

Where  the  best  the 

world  hcu  to  offer  is' 

wrapped  in  one  beautiful 

package.  It  includes: 

18  Holes  of  Golf  Daily 

One  Hoar  Spa 

Service  Daily  with 

Unlimited  Use  of 

Spa  Facilities 

Tennis  Lesoons, 

Clinico  and  Unlimited 

Tennis  Court  Time 


Courtyard  &  /  c  ,  „ 
Accommodations  fe" 

i\  Spa 

LA  COSTA 

RESORT  AND  SPA 

WORLD  CLASS.  BUT  flOT  H  UJOfllO  HU1HV 

000-054-5000 

on  cmi  vhiib  mil  mmrnu 

"Rata  arc  per  pemon,  doable  occupancy,  per 
weekday  night.  Weekend  rale.i  $220  per  per.um. 
!•■■  tight  minimum,  Tn.x,  gratuities  not 
i  'ail  lor  package  detat'L.  Meal  option 
til'jeel  '<>  availability.  Not  applic- 
able I,  •>  through  121  W96. 
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contriDWors 

Our  writers  and  artists  were  asked, 
"What  was  your  favorite  moment  from 
a  movie  released  in  1995?" 


Special  correspondent  Dominick  Dunne,  who  visits  Lew  and  Edie  Wasserman 

on  page  266,  says,  "My  favorite  scene  is  from  Carrington, 

when  Jonathan  Pryce  is  telling  a  story  at  a  lunch  table  in  which  the  punch  line  is 

' ...  and  I  suddenly  realized  who  he  was — the  Prince  of  Wales. ' 

Everyone  laughs,  and  then  Pryce  vomits. " 


"I  loved  those  singing  mice  in  Bah 
says  writer  Henry  Alford,  who  pro 

the  enterprising  B-movie  producer  Rogi 
Corman  in  this  issue.  "I  think  the  rw& 
most  exciting  words  in  show  business  an 
'animatronic  rodents.'  I  also  loved  it  wha 
Sigourney  Weaver  referred  to  Holl; 
Hunter  as  'the  wee  inspector'  in  Copycat 
It  reminded  me  of  King  Kong  swattiq 
at  irritating  aircraft." 

Contributing     photographer     Jonath; 
Becker  says,  "The  only  movie  last  yi 
that  stands  out  for  me  is  Crumb.  It 
fabulous." 

Of  all  the  1995  movies,  photograpi 
David  Seidner  loved  Martin  Scorses 
Casino,  especially  "the  scene  in  the  bai 
vault  where  Sharon  Stone  shows 
child  all  the  jewelry  and  says,  'Look  wh 
Daddy  bought  me.'" 

(Continued  on  page  4 


Contributing  editor  Kim  Masters, 

who  writes  on  page  152  about  her  interview 

with  film  producer  Don  Simpson 

two  days  before  his  death,  says,  "I  liked 

any  moment,  big-screen  or  small,  that 

involved  Jane  Austen." 


Photographs  by  LEN  PRINCE 
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^Jhe  prevailing  voice  of  great  design 

The  Tiffany  Atlas  Watch. 

Chiseled  Roman  bezel  and  unfetteted  dial. 

Rooted  in  the  past  yet  unmistakably  contemporary. 

In  gold  or  silver,  day  or  night,  great  design  prevails. 


1 


V 


«c$ 


tip 
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Swiss-made  with  quartz  movement.  In  eighteen  karat  gold 
or  sterling  silver  from  $995  to  $2,950. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK       ATLANTA       BAL  HARBOUR      BEVERLY   HILLS       BOSTON       CHICAGO       DALLAS       HOUSTON       KING  OF  PRUSSIA       OAK   BROOK       PALM  BEACH 
PHILADELPHIA       SAN   DIEGO       SAN  FRANCISCO       SHORT   HILLS       SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA       TORONTO        TROY       WASHINGTON.  DC.       WHITE   PLAINS 


AND    SELECTED   FINE    STORES     TO   INQUIRE:   800-526-0649 
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the  new  american  fragrance 
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ISAAC         MIZRAHI 
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AVAILABLE  AT: 

Oliver  Peoples  Opticians 

Los  Angeles 

Bergdorf  Goodman 

New  York 

Morgenthal-Frederics 
Opticians 

New  York 

Myoptics 

New  York 

Au  Courant 

Bal  Harbour/Naples 
Ann  Arbor/Troy 

Mr.  Is  Optical 

Miami 

Peepers 

Dallas 

Opticians  3 

Chestnut  Hill 

D.C.  Eyegotcha 

Washington,  D.C. 

Classic  Creations  Eyewear 

Denver 


OLIVER  PEOPLES  *  LOS  ANGELES 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 


Contributing  editor  David  Ka  trip's  favorite  scene  was  "the  little 
girl's  first  sighting  of  the  seal  boy  in  John  Sayles's  The  Secret  of  Roan  Inish." 

This  month,  on  page  278,  Kamp  spotlights  actress  Glenn  Close  as 

Cruella  De  Vil  in  the  live-action  version  of  101  Dalmatians  and  describes  the 

ultimate  Hollywood  poker  game  on  page  214. 


For  the  past  12  years,  illustrator  Barry 
Blitt  has  contributed  his  cartoons  to  pub- 
lications such  as  Spy.  The  New  York  Ob- 
server, The  New  Yorker.  Rolling  Stone. 
and  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Blitt  nomi- 
nates "the  wonderful  moment  right  after 
Tlie  American  President  has  ended." 

Contributing  editor  Laura  Jacobs,  who 
wrote  about  the  young  men  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  and  explored  Holly- 
wood's growing  fascination  with  the  nov- 
els of  Jane  Austen  in  the  January  1996 
issue,  celebrates  the  graceful  life  of  the 
late  Gene  Kelly  this  month.  For  her  1995 
movie  moment,  Jacobs  chooses  "the 
blast-off  in  Apollo  13.  Monumentally 
scaled,  yet  kinetic,  like  Baryshnikov  in 
overdrive— a  real  testosterone  high." 

Peter  Harry  Brown  and  Pat  H.  Broeske 

are  the  authors  of  Howard  Hughes:  The 
Untold  Story,  due  out  this  month  from 
Dutton  Signet  and  excerpted  in  this  is- 
sue. Brown,  co-author  of  the  best-selling 


1L    . 


Marilyn:  The  Last  Take  and  Oscar  Deai 
est,  cites  Nicolas  Cage's  death  in  Leca 
ing  Las   Vegas  as  his  top   1995  movij 
scene:  "You  realize  there's  redemptioi 
here— for  both  characters.  He  didn't  di§ 
alone;    she    found    someone    to    love. 
Broeske,  who  writes  regularly  about  filnfl 
for  Entertainment  Weekly,  votes  for  Alaij  I 
Rickman's  understated  performance  as  | 
Colonel  Brandon  in  Sense  and  Sensibili 
ty.  "He  usually  chews  up  the  scenery,' 
Broeske  notes.  "By  holding  back  anc  l 
emoting  with  his  eyes,  he  shows  that  lesj  1 
is,  indeed,  more." 


Illustrator  David  Cowles,  whose  work  hi 
appeared  in  Entertainment  Weekly, 
Village  Voice,  Rolling  Stone,  and  Spy,  a 
mired  the  "very  brave  performance"  oi 
actor   Benicio    Del   Toro   (one   of  thfl 
month's   cover   subjects)   in    The    Usud 
Suspects:  "He  was  so  charismatic,  but 
you  couldn't  understand  a  word  he  wai  i 
saying.  It  was  completely  unintelligible." 
(Continued  on  page  56, 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


acation  on  location 


Focus  on  Britain 


The  real  scene-stealer  in  British  films 

is  Britain  itself — the  extraordinary 

landscapes,  castles,  and  courtyards 

that  set  the  stage  for  many  exciting 

screen  images.  You  know  the  locales: 

In  the  past  10  years,  10  films  shot 

in  Britain  have  been  nominated  for 

an  Academy  Award  for  best  picture. 

So  step  into  the  celebrated  scenery. 

Honor  100  years  of  filmmaking  with 

a  tour  through  Britain,  the  glorious 

backdrop  to  some  of  today's 


most  memorable  movies. 


Britain  's 


Let  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways  take  you 

there  in  style.  Their  Upper  Class®  gives 

business  passengers  complimentary 

chauffeured-sedan  service  and  sleeper 

seats  with  extra  legroom.  Premium 

Economy5"  offers  a  separate  cabin  and 

extra  wide  seats.  And  even  in  Economy, 

you'll  be  treated  to  a  personal  video 

screen  right  at  your  seat.  So  next 

time  your  travels  take  you  to  London, 

take  off  on  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways 

and  treat  yourself  to  a  plane  ride 

that's  anything  but  plain. 


"  rs  all  non-smoking  flights  to  London's  Heathrow  from  JFK,  Newark,  los  Angeles. 
_    ock  from  Boston,  Miomi,  Orlondo  and  Milwaukee  (via  Boston  on  Midwest  Express) 
And  beginning  Spring  1 996,  to  Heathrow  from  Washington,  D  C   (Dulles)  and  to  Manchester  from  Orland" 


JANE  EYRE 

The  most  romantic  Ibve  ston  of 

tin1  year  starring  W  illiam  Hurl  and 

Charlotte  GainsbOurg.  Coming 

this  spring  from  Miramax  films. 


Special  Advertising  Section 


ri tain's  Best  Backdrops 

A  land  of  infinite  variety -and  a  filmmaker's  dream. 
Here  is  a  castles-to-countryside  tour  of  Britain 's  most  famous  movie  locales. 


he  Highlands 
and  Villages  of  Scotland 


Dramatic  in  every  sense,  from  heather-blanketed  moors 
to  shimmering  lochs  to  snow-capped  mountains,  Scotland 
offers  a  rich  source  of  intoxicating  settings,  such  as  those 
n:     Loch  Ness  •Braveheart  •  Local  Hero  "Rob  Roy 
Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail  'Trainspotting 


Edinburgh*  Lothian 
'Glasgow  „   _ 

Strathclyde  w*' 


4 


Dumfries 
Gallow, 


ales  Tales 


Photographed  nearly  as  often  as  its  popular  princess,  Wales, 
a  land  of  mystery  and  legend,  sets  the  stage  for  the  powerful 
images  in  films  such  as:  •  First  Knight  •  Restoration 
•The  Englishman  Who  Went  Up  a  Hill  but 
Came  Down  a  Mountain  'August 


he  English 
Countryside 

Rural  England's  quaint  villages 
and  picturesque  landscapes  are  the  inspiration  for 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  stirring  films  ever, 
including:  'Four  Weddings  and  a  Funeral    Jane  E 
•Chariots  of  Fire  •  Sense  and  Sensibility  •Carrington 
•Robinson  Crusoe  •  Brassed  Off  'Loaded 


side 
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jA  Clwyd 

Gwynedd 


Manchester 
i  Liverpool 
Cheshire 


Stafford 


WALES 


Shrewsbury 


Shropshire 


Lincolnshire 

_    ,  ENGLAND 

Derbyshire 

Nottingham       H^^. 

Leice; 


Powys 


Warwick 


Northar 


Gloucester 

•  Oxford. 

Gwent  Gloucestershire 

Oxfordsl 


von 


fa 

Bristol  • 


Somerset 

Taunton 


Wiltshire 


Kent 
E.  Sussex 


Dorset 

Dorchester 


overly  London  i 


Hampshire 
Winchester    w  Sussex 

Chichester 

^      ^^ 

^^■Newport 

London  is  the  perfect  place  to  start  your  vacation  on  location. 
Historic  and  modern,  traditional  and  radical,  Britain's  capital  city  put 
on  a  good  show — and  is  the  vibrant  setting  for  some  of  today's  mo 
exciting  films,  such  as:  *The  Crying  Game  "Help  'Patriot  Gami 
•The  Madness  of  King  George  'Emma     6.  Monke 


ree  copy  of  the  Movie  Map,  BTA  's  guide  to  fabulous  film  settings,  call  1-800-824-84] 


Photographs  courtesy  of:  BTA,  Columbia  Tri-Slar  Films,  Miramax  Films,  and  Polygram. 
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Step  into  the  scene 

or  step  back  in  time. 

Britain  '$  abundant 

landscapes  and  luxuries 

offer  endless  ways 

to  escape  into  your 

movie  fantasies. 


Dunnottar  Castle,  Scotland 

tvanc 

Hmnott 

lie  stage  for   Hamlet,"  starring  Mel 
libson.  This  formidable  fortress  is 
he  site  of  many  notorious  and  bloody 
>attlcs  throughout  Scotland's  history. 


n  The  Englishman  Who  Went  Up 
:  Hill  But  (lame  Down  a  Mountai"  " 
I  ugh  Grant  finds  romance  wheiv 
ic  least  expects  it  in  the  gorgeous 
■ifls  of  Montgomeryshire,  Wales 


he  Scottish  wedding  in  'Tour 
\  eddings  and  a  Funeral"  took  place, 
)ddly  enough,  near  London  in  Albury 
|>ark,  a  Tudor  mansion  near  Guildford 
n  Surrey. 

he  Scottish  highlands  provided 
ust  the  right  blend  of  mystery  and 
nagic  to  transform  Peter  Riegert's 
•old  heart  in  "Local  Hero." 


British  Tourist  Authority 


Let  the  British  Tourist  Authority 
help  you  design  every  step  of 


Call  and  receive 

your  own  Movie  Map  and  other 
complimentary  information  on 


Britain's  most  beautiful  backd 


ft,1. 

3f,~;*f 
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Whitby,  North  Yorkshire,  England 

Live  the  Adventure 

Whitby,  in  North  Yorkshire, 
provided  the  glorious  setting  for  the 
unconventional  romance  between 
painter  Dora  Carrington  and  writer 
Lytton  Strachey,  played  by  Emma 
Thompson  and  Jonathon  Pryce, 
in  "Carrington." 


Ted  Danson  and  Joely  Richardson 
try  to  solve  the  legendary  mystery 
once  and  for  all  in  "Loch  Ness." 

In  "Patriot  Games,"  London's  Royal 
Naval  College  stood  in  for  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  renegade  IRA  terrorists 
attack  the  limousine  of  the  Queen's 


lladdon  Hall,  Derb 


Derbyshire's  glorious  Haddon  Hall, 
with  its  terraced  gardens  and 
beautifully  preserved  battlements- 
and  turrets,  provided  the  setting 
for  "Jane  Eyre." 

Cambridge  University  was  the  site 
of  the  early  careers  of  athletes  Eric 
Liddell  and  Harold  Abrahams.  Their 
trail  to  the  1924  Olympic  Games 
was  captured  in  "Chariots  of  Fire." 

"The  Madness  of  King  George" 
utilized  several  stately  homes  around 
London,  including  the  regal  Syon 
House,  with  its  Long  Gallery. 

Wales'  Caerphilly  Castle  hosted  the 
recreation  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  "Restoration,!'  starring 
Robert  Downey  jr. 


Celebrate  ioo  years  of  filmmaking 

the  right  way.  Start  your  vacation 

on  location  with  a  complete 

Virgin  Vacations™  Lights, 

(  amera,  London  package. 

6  nights/7  days  from  $959* 

•Round-trip  air  on  Virgin 
Atlantic  Airways 

•6  night  First  Class  hotel 

accommodations  (including 

service  charges  and  taxes) 

•Meet  &  Greet  service  upon 
arrival  in  London 

•Round-trip  London 
airport-to-hotel  transfers 

•Continental  breakfast  daily 

•The  British  Tourist  Authority 

Movie  Map  —  your  guide  to  film 

and  TV  locations  in  Britain 

Rent  a  Car  to  Explore 
the  Countryside 

Ask  about  renting  a  car  to  explore 

the  many  magnificent  movie 
sites  in  the  English  Countryside. 

Virgin  Vacations  offers  great 

deals  on  Avis  cars.  And  if  you're 

interested  in  more  than  a  day  trip, 

be  sure  to  inquire  about  additional 

hotels  throughout  Britain. 

Call  your  travel  agent  or  Virgin 
Vacations  at  1-800-364-6466  for 
reservations  and  information. 


We  Believe  All  Passengers  Deserve  Something  To  Look  Forward  To. 


At  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways,  we  feel  your  vacation  should  start  the  moment  you  board  the 


plane.  That's  why  on  every  flight  to  London,  you'll  not  only  experience  our  renowned  British 
hospitality,  you'll  also  be  entertained  by  a  personal  video  screen  right  at  your  seat. 
Complete  with  a  wide  selection  of  first  run  movies,  music  videos,  news,  sports  and  even 


video  games.  No  other  airline  offers  economy  passengers  anything  like  it.  Perhaps  that's 


because  when  it  comes  to  comfort,  we  believe  no  passenger  should  take  a  back  seat. 


For  more  information  or  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or  Virgin  at  800-862-8621. 


virgin  atlantic 

Virgin  Atlantic  Airways  offers  all  non-smoking  flights  to  London's  Heathrow  from  JFK,  Newark,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Franci* 
To  Gatwick  from  Boston,  Miami,  Orlando  and  Milwaukee  (via  Boston  on  Midwest  Express).  And  beginning  Spring  1996,  to 
Heathrow  from  Washington  (Dulles)  and  to  Manchester  from  Orlando. 


Omega  Seamaster  Professional. 
Self-winding  chronometer 
in  stainless  steel, 
water-resistant  to  300m/1000  ft. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


My  name  is  Seamaster,  Omega  Seamaster. 

The  legendary  secret  agent  James  Bond  is  back,  in  a  high- 
drama,  high-living  and  high-style  adventure:  GoldenEye.  On 
the  wrist  of  the  new  agent  007  is  an  Omega  Seamaster 
Professional  diver  watch  -  not  just  a  precious  timepiece,  but 
also  a  valuable  life  saver... 


§  BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDLE 

WORLD  RENOWNED  JEWELERS   SINCE   1832 

Select  locations  nationwide 
1-800-651-4BBB 


the  full  line  of  one  2  one 

for  the  hair,  skin  and  body  is 

available  only  in  salons,  so 

ask  your  stylist  for  it.  or  for 

the  nearest  redken  salon 

call  1-800-REDKEN-8. 
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redken     r£Dken 
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u  traviolet  rays  give  your  hair  the  alues 


you  can't  live  your  life  in. fear 

of  everything  that  hds 

the  potential  to  harm  you. 

but  you  can  do  a  little  daily 

preventive  maintenance. 

too  much  sun  can  weaken 

hair  protein,  making  it  more 

susceptible  to  damage. 

one  2  one  is  a  new  system 

from  redken  featuring  a 

vitamin-mineral-protein  complex 

that  locks  a  protective  layer  of 

protein  to  the  hair  and  creates 

a  kind  of  buffer  between 

you  and  the  environment. 

we're  not  saying  if  you  use 

one  2  one  you'll  never  have 

another  split  end  as  long 

as  you  live,  but  if  you  use  it 

every  day,  you  will  have 

healthier  looking  hair. 


O  sun  O     ,_!  O  pollution  O  exercise 


One  I  On< 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 


"I  loved  R.  Crumb's  brother  from  the  documentary  Crumb, 

who  ate  twine  and  napped  on  nails,"  says  special  correspondent  Maureen  Orth, 

who  interviews  high-yield  screenwriter  Joe  Eszterhas  on  page  88.  "He  was 

so  ward  that  nobody  could  possibly  have  made  him  up.  I  also  loved  Buzz  Lightyear 

in  Toy  Story,  because  he  was  so  loving  and  forgiving." 


Martin  Short  has  written  five  books,  in- 
cluding The  Krays'  Lieutenant,  the  story 
of  London's  answer  to  the  Mob,  and 
produced,  wrote,  and  narrated  Crime 
Inc.,  a  television  documentary  history  of 
organized  crime  in  America.  His  choice 
1995  movie  moments:  "When  Marlon 
Brando,  as  the  psychiatrist  to  Johnny 
Depp's  Don  Juan  DeMarco,  lets  it  be 
known  that  he  is  retiring  to  join  Don 
Juan's  fantasy  world,  and  when  Maria 
Grazia  Cucinotta.  as  the  barmaid  in 
//  Postino,  fires  the  table-soccer  ball  out 
of  her  mouth,  destroying  what's  left  of 
love-struck  postman  Massimo  Troisi's 
concentration." 

Contributing  editor  Bruce  Feirstein,  whose 
co-authorship  of  the  screenplay  for  Gold- 
eneye  helped  the  1995  Bond  film  earn 
more  than  $300  million  worldwide,  most 
enjoyed  the  last  five  minutes  of  Tlie  Usual 
Suspects,  "when  we  find  out  it's  all  lies." 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Senior  editor  Matthew  Tyrnauer, 

who  profiles  talent  manager  Sandy  GalM 

on  page  112,  says,  "For  its  primal 

realism,  my  favorite  film  moment  was 

Dionne's  driving  lesson  in  Clueless,  when 

she  accidentally  gets  on  the  freeway. " 
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"Mr.  Jenkins  informs  Sylvia  that  his  crisp, 

clear  Tanqueray  martini  is  only  one  of  the  things 

he's  able  to  see  through  this  evening/7 
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Ava liable  at 
NORDSTROM 


CAPTURE  RIDES 

MULTI-ACTION  WRINKLE  CREME 
SPF8 


A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY  IN  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  WRINKLES. 

With  a  new-generation  alpha  hydroxy  acid. 
Non-exfoliating,  non-irritating. 

Visible  results  in  one  week... 

experienced  by  women  who  participated  in  an 
independent  consumer  test. 

Reduces  the  appearance  of  wrinkles  in  the 
gentlest  possible  way.  Instantly  smooths  the 

skin's  surface  with  a  patented  ingredient. of'plant 
origin.  Protects  with  SPF  8  --  UV  filters  and  a 
potent  anti-oxidant  that  neutralizes  tree  radicals. 


CAPTURE  RIDES 


V 


CAPTURE 
RIDES 


MULTI-ACTION 

WRINKLE  CREME 

. 

SPF8 

Christian  Dior 

PAR  IS 

Europe 
River  Cruises 

from  $1598  incl.  air 

See  the  best  of  Europe  from  the 
comfort  of  a  luxury  "floating  hotel." 
Dutch  &  Belgian  Canals,  Rhine 
&  Moselle  Rivers,  Rhone  & 
Saone  Rivers  (South  of  France), 
Danube  River,  Main-Danube 
Canal,  Elbe  River  (Eastern 
Germany),  plus  Grand  Cruises 
from  Amsterdam  to  Budapest. 
5,  7  &  1  4-day  cruises  on  seven  deluxe 
ships,  including  Europe's  best.  All 
outside  cabins  with  large  picture 
windows.  Attractive  air-land-cruise 
packages.   Apr-Nov. 


Russian 
River  Cruises 

from  5 1698  incl.  air 

See  the  best  of  Russia  from  the  comfort 
of  a  modern  cruise  ship.  Explore 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  and 
sail  on  the  fascinating  rivers  and 

lakes  which  connect  these  two  great 
cities.  Breathtaking  scenery,  medieval 
towns,  quaint  villages.  10,1 1  &  14-day 
cruises  on  the  best  cruise  ships  in  Russia, 
American-managed,  with  Western-style 
food  &  amenities.  All  cabins  with  large 
picture  windows.  Apr-Oct. 
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See  your  travel  agent  or  call 

(800)  883-8997 

16000  Ventura  Blvd.,  Encino,  CA  91436 
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"I  lore  when  Kevin  Spacey  says.   If  was  Keyser  Seize,'  in  The  Usual  Suspects; 

it  was  just  brilliant,"  sa\s  actor  Richard  E.  Grant,  who  has  played 

a  dyspeptic  cOnniver  in  Withnail  and  I.  a  bitchy,  S&M  alchemist  in  Hudson  Hawk, 

an  obsessed  screenwriter  in  Robert  Altman's  The  Player,  and  a  gossipy 

fop  in  Martin  Scorsese's  The  Age  of  Innocence.  Grant  chronicles  his  experiences 

in  his  forthcoming  film  diary.  With  Nails,  excerpted  on  page  186  and 

due  out  from  Picador  next  month  in  the  U.K. 


New  York-based  writer  and  illustrator 
Bruce  McCall,  who  is  working  on  a 
memoir  for  Random  House  about  grow- 
ing up  Canadian,  cites  a  line  from  The 
Usual  Suspects:  "The  greatest  trick  the 
Devil  ever  pulled  was  convincing  the  world 
he  didn't  exist." 

Photographer  David  LaChapelle  saw  only 
two  movies  last  year:  Showgirls  ("be- 
cause a  friend  was  in  it")  and  To  Die 
For.  "I  was  so  irritated  by  Nicole  Kid- 
man before  this  movie,  and  now  I'm 
completely  in  love  with  her,"  LaChapelle 
says.  "She  is  brilliant.  I  also  loved  Alison 
Folland,  who  plays  the  fat  teenage 
groupie." 

Elissa  Schappell,  regular  wrangler  of  the 
"Hot  Type"  column,  says  her  favorite 
line  from  a  movie  last  year  was  "the 
crease  in  gunslinger  Antonio  Banderas's 


suede  pants  in  Desperado;  it  sent  me  inn 
labor  with  my  daughter,  Isadora,  and  fq 
this  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful." 

Writer  J.  Hoberman  picks  the  scene 
12  Monkeys  "when   Bruce  Willis  hea 
'Blueberry  Hill'  on  the  car  radio,  sticl| 
his  head  out  the  window,  and  yells, 
love  the  music  of  the  20th  century!' 

"I  liked  the  performances  of  both  Er 
Thompson  and  Jonathan  Pryce  in  Cd 
rington,"  says  contributing  photographe 
Snowdon.  "They  were  quite  excellent.' 
Snowdon,    whose    portraits    of   GlenA 
Close  as  the  nefarious  Cruella  De  Vil  itji 
Disney's  upcoming  live-action  remake  or 
101  Dalmatians  appear  in  this  issue,  has 
just  been   appointed   provost   of  Lon- 
don's 100-year-old  Royal  College  of  Art^ 
which  is  the  only  postgraduate  college 
for  art  and  design  in  the  world. 
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i-Strength  Formula. 


Lincoln  Mark  VIII LSC 


Introducing 

The  290-Horsepower 

Lincoln  MarkVm  LSC. 

Because  some  people  just  can't  seem  to  get  enough 
of  a  good  thing,  we  found  a  way  to  give  them  even 
more.  By  creating  the  most  responsive,  most  indulgent 
Lincoln  Mark  VIII  ever  in  an  exciting  new  luxury 
sport  coupe  edition.  A  coupe  that  anyone  who  puts 
a  premium  on  style  and  performance  would  welcome. 

It  has  an  even  more  energetic  290-horsepower 
V-8  engine  for  quicker  acceleration.  Monochromatic 
accents  for  added  flair.  A  taut  sport  suspension  for 
better  handling.  Euro  perforated  leather  seats.  And 
new  longer-lasting  high-intensity  Luminarc 
headlamps  —  a  first  among  domestic  automakers.  These 
bright  lights  give  off  a  distinct  blue-white  light  at 
low  beam  for  greater  safety  due  to  increased  visibility. 

Moreover,  all  this  intelligent  technology  works 
together  beautifully  under  the  InTech  System.  A 
computer-managed  network  that  constantly  checks  and 
re-checks  powertrain,  suspension  and  chassis  functions. 
And,  like  all  Lincolns,  the  engine  in  this  new  luxury 
sport  coupe  is  designed  to  go  100,000  miles  between 
scheduled  tune-ups.  Which,  in  itself,  is  quite  a  coup. 

To  learn  more  about  this  remarkable  automobile, 
call  1  800  446-8888,  or  for  information  via  the 
Internet,  enter  http://www.Lincolnvehicles.com. 


LINCOLN 

What     A     Luxury    Car     Should     Be 
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Alexander  Liberman  knew  them  all. 


The  beautiful,  the  brilliant  and  the  powerful 

in  playful,  haunting  photographs 

from  the  artist/photographer  who  served 

as  editorial  director  of  Conde  Nast 

for  three  decades. 


•  190  black-and-white  photographs,  never  before  published 

•  256  pages  •    Lively  commentary  throughout 

•  Elegantly  bound  for  collectors 

A  stylish  book  for  now. 
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LONGINES 
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THE  PIONEERS'  SWISS  WATCH  SINCE  1832 


More  than  160  years  oj 

history  and  tradition. 

A  dynamic  and  inventive 

tradition  marked  by 

a  willingness  to  always 

be  ahead  of  its  time  in 

watchmaking  technology. 


Longines'  18K  Gold  for  ladies  and  gents  with 
integrated  bracelet.  Ladies,  with  or  without  diamonds. 
Sapphire  crystal.  Water-resistant  to  30  meters 


Fine  Watches  and  Jewelry  of  Distinction 

3350  West  Devon  Ave.  •  Lincolnwood  IL  60659  •  (847)  673-6000 
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LIGHT  SPEED 

DOKT  BE  LEFT  BEHIND 


"Punctures  the 

misconceptions  and 

hype  surrounding  the 

information  superhighway." 

—Publishers  Weekly 

Anyone  curious  about  the 

Information  Superhighway 

should  pick  up  a  copy  of 

Danny  Goodman's 

Living  at  Light  Speed. 

Shattering  the  myths, 

but  confirming  the  legend  about 

this  giant  communications 

network,  Goodman's  no-nonsense 

prose  enables  even  the 

most  technophobic  reader 

to  comfortably  merge 
into  the  information  traffic. 

Living  at  Light  Speed: 

Your  Survival  Guide  to  Life 
on  the  Information  Superhighway 

Danny  Goodman 

256  pages  •  0-679-43934-X  •  $21 .00 


Available  at 
fine  bookstores  everywhere. 


RANDOM  HOUSE 
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>fOFV  SVELTE 

ELLULITE  CONTROL  COMPLEX 

/ 
is  unique7  complex,  with  four  natural  plant 

dVacts^produces  maximum  results  in  record 

try-  without  massage.  In  just 

le  month,  there's  a  visible 

iprovement  in  the  appearance 

the  silhouette,  a  lessening  of 

at  "dimpled"  cellulite  look,  a 

ky  new  smoothness  in  skin 

xture.  Join  the  thousands 

! 

[  women  who  have  already 

>come  satisfied  users. 

.christian  _L)ior 

BOUTIQUE 

W    YORK      LOS    ANGELES      HAWAII 


The  effectiveness  of  Dior  Svelte  has  been  proven  in  extensive,  scientifically  controlled  clinical  testing.  Of  the 
vomen  tested.  70%  saw  a  reduced  appearance  of  cellulite,  69%  improved  skin  tone.  57%  smoother  skin. 
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Come  to  Marlboro  Co 


Marlboi 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


.* 


©  Philip  Morns  Inc.  1996 

10  mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 
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EMMA'S  DOMAIN 


I  enjoyed  Kevin  Sessums'  article 
["Never  Look  Back,"  Febru- 
ary] about  Emma  Thompson. 
She  seems  a  funny,  intelligent, 
and  genuinely  lovely  person. 

CHRISTINE  LOVELACE 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

While  I  enjoyed  Kevin  Ses- 
sums' cover  story  and  Annie 
Leibovitz's  photographs  of  Em- 
ma Thompson,  I  was  bothered 
by  the  mixed  metaphor  of  the 
cover.  Labeled  "Queen  Emma" 
but  costumed  in  armor,  Thomp- 
son oddly  begs  "Sir  Emma." 

SUZY  T.  KANE 
Bedford  Hills.  New  York 

Annie  Leibovitz's  cover  of  Em- 
ma Thompson  is  near  perfec- 
tion. Forget  the  armor— look  in 
those  eyes.  Men  have  gone  to 
war  for  much  less. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON 
Dallas.  Texas 

I  have  always  admired  Emma 
Thompson's  work.  She  com- 
bines high  intelligence  with 
supreme  professionalism.  Thus 
it  unnerved  me  to  see  that  she  felt  she 
had  to  bare  her  body  for  this  article, 
and  also  sprinkle  her  language  with  a 
few  four-letter  words.  Thompson  is  at 
the  top— she  does  not  need  to  expose 
herself  in  this  way. 

ELLEN  B.  KAGAN 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Sessums'  cover  story  rightly  celebrated 
Emma  Thompson's  wonderful  screen- 
play for  and  performance  in  Sense  and 
Sensibility. 

LINDSAY  OLSON 
Palo  Alto,  California 


Mr.  Hilfiger  has  his  tractor 
tires  mounted  backward. 

WILLIAM  J.  COMAI 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tommy  Hil- 
figer's  office  provided  the  tractor 
identification. 


Return 
of  the  Native 

Jennet  Conant's  article  on  Alex 
Kelly  ["The  Fugitive  Son,"  Feb- 
ruary] is  tremendous.  As  some- 
one familiar  with  the  story  and 
with  Darien's  idiosyncrasies,  I 
thought  Conant  did  a  skillful 
job  capturing  both  Kelly's  and 
the  town's  characters. 

K.  C.  BAKER 
New  York.  New  York 


Sir  Emma?  Thompson  on  the  cutting  edge  of  Hollywood. 


Captain  Kirk 


Dressing  Down 


About  Tommy  Hilfiger  ["It's  Tommy's 
World,"  by  Matthew  Tyrnauer,  Febru- 
ary], the  question  I  proposed  in  1985 
["Who  does  this  brash  kid  think  he 
is?"]  remains  the  same. 

GEOFFREY  BI!  M 
New  York,  New  York 

'  enjoyed  your  article  on  Tommy  Hil- 
i    1  went  to  college  in  Elmira,  si  opped 


at  People's  Place,  knew  Tommy,  and 
have  followed  his  career.  I  knew  he  had 
arrived,  however,  when  1  explained  to 
my  12-year-old  son  that  on  occasion  he 
must  wear  a  shirt  with  a  collar  and  he 
said.  "O.K.,  O.K.,  but  I'll  only  wear 
Tommy  Hilfiger." 

KATHRYN  McEVOY-KANE 
West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 

Madame  Gres  ["The  Mystery  of  Mad- 
ame Ores,"  by  Cathy  Horyn]  and  Tom- 
my Hilfiger  share  more  than  the 
pages  of  your  February  issue.  They  are 
both  brilliant.  Madame  Gres  was  a  bril- 
liant artist  and  designer  and  Mr.  Hil- 
figer is  a  brilliant  businessman  and 
strategist. 

We  should  never  confuse  the  two. 
One  is  in  the  Met,  and  one  is  in  the 
mall.  I'm  sure,  were  it  possible,  neither 
would  change  place  with  the  other. 

MEL  ODOM 
New  York,  New  York 

Although  some  may  consider  all  old 
tractors  to  be  of  John  Deere  make,  in 
fact  the  tractor  pictured  on  page 
112  is  a  Ford  601  Workmaster.  Also, 


"The  Predator"  was  a  fitting  ti- 
tle for  your  article  on  Kirk 
Kerkorian  [by  Charles  Fleming,  Febru- 
ary]. How  much  more  money  and  pow- 
er does  Mr.  Kerkorian  wish  to  attain? 
How  many  more  companies  will  bite 
the  dust  to  feed  his  insatiable  appetite 
and  driven  ego? 

Mr.  Kerkorian  should  continue  to 
play  tennis,  jog,  and  have  fun;  then  he 
should  get  on  his  yacht  and  sail  off  into 
the  sunset!  martha  f.  bowie 

Whitmore  Lake,  Michigan 


Crossing  Party  Lines 

Christopher  Matthews's  near-perfect 
essay  ["Dark  Mirror:  The  Kennedy- 
Nixon  Friendship,"  February]  about 
two  strong  political  personalities  in  the 
history  of  our  country  only  touches  the 
surface  of  what  America  is  all  about 
today.  Both  men  could  have  had  a  last- 
ing impact  on  the  faith  of  the  world. 
However,  both  have  been  assassinated: 
one  by  bullets  and  the  other  through  a 
dirty  campaign. 

WILLIAM  F.  VanGELDER 

Santa  Maria,  California 
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he  real  Paul  Mitchell  experience. 

Something  you  won't  find  on 
^^^  any  shelf  in  any  drugstore 

no  matter  how  hard  you  look. 
Because  no  one  but  a  stylist 
knows  more  about  hair  or  what's 
right  for  yours.    Professional 
haircare  means  only  one  thing. 
Paul  Mitchell.    Sold  in 
salons  at  the  hands  of 
a  professional  stylist. 
1 -800-321 -JPMS. 


The  products  featured  in  this  ad  are  recommended  for  Fine/Straight  hair. 
Ask  your  stylist  to  recommend  the  Paul  Mitchell  products  that  are  best  for  your  hail  I  i\« 
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MUDs,  MOOs  &  MUSHes— 
wild  games,  bizarre  scenarios, 
virtual  worlds,  and  realities — 
if  it's  online,  Net  Games  cov- 
ers it.  Complete  with  descrip- 
tions, listings,  instructions, 
rules,  and  strategy  tips,  Net 
Games  is  the  only  guide  to 
the  thousands  of  games 
played  on  the  Net.  You'll  find 
everything  from  complex 
adventure  games,  to  top  level 
chess  competition  to  intrigu- 
ing fantasy  and  scintillating 
role  play. 

Net  Games 

A  Michael  Wolff  Book 

288  pages 

0-679-75592-6 

$  I  c>.00 

A\  ailable  at  fine 
bookstores  everywhere 
or  call  1-800-793-2665 
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City  of  headlights:  A  commuter  bicycles  through  a  traffic  jam  during  the 
transportation  strike  in  Paris  in  November. 


Andrew  Neil  writes  that  "despite  the 
huge  subsidies  and  state  support  for 
the  French  cinema,  it  is  moribund." 
As  a  young  British  screenwriter,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  French  cinema  in  these 
past  few  years  has  been  not  only  my 
greatest  inspiration  and  motivator  but 
for  me  the  greatest  cinema  in  the  world. 

HOWARD  S.  MARKS 

Manchester,  England 

In  his  "Letter  from  Paris,"  Andrew  Neil 
wrote  that  the  cost  of  France's  cradle-to- 
grave  social-welfare  system  is  crippling  the 
economy  and  that  weaning  the  French 
from  their  addiction  to  welfare  is  no  easy 
matter.  What  other  country  near  and  dear 
to  us  is  heading  in  the  same  direction? 

BILL  SMYTHE 

La  Quinta,  California 

Andrew  Neil  admits  that  France  is  the 
leading  tourist  destination  in  the  world. 
Hundreds  of  international  journalists  are 
also  attracted  to  the  haute  couture  shows, 
where  a  lot  of  French  designers  are  for- 
eigners. Doesn't  it  remind  you  of  the  time 
when  foreign  artists  such  as  Picasso,  Cha- 
gall, Soutine,  Brancusi,  Pascin,  Kisling, 
Miro,  Giacometti,  Gris,  Ernst,  and  Dali 
gathered  in  Paris,  the  center  of  the  artis- 
tic world?  It  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the 
last,  that  creators  from  all  over  the  world 
would  feel  compelled  to  unite  in  Paris, 
the  city  of  light  and  of  concepts.  Are  there 
any  other  names  in  the  world  that  carry 
such  magic  and  prestige  as  Chanel, 
Christian  Dior,  and  Saint  Laurent? 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  noted,  "Ev- 


ery man  has  two  countries:  his  own]i 
and  France." 

C.  PETIT 
Paris.  Frana  | 

Philippe  Starck's  ridiculous  comment  oq 
Paris  being  the  capital  of  concept 
is  totally  faux!  Fifteen  years  in  thi 
city  have  shown  me  that  the  truly  Parisiaq" 
concept  of  haute  pretense  for  pas  gram 
chose  still  reigns! 

ANDRE  R.  FRINC 
Paris,  Frano 


Ooooma 


Perhaps  it  is  a  cruel  and  dangerous  thir 
to  give  a  drowning  man  a  glass  of  wateij 
but  your  article  on  Uma  Thurman  ["Nu 
mero  Uma,"  by  Alex  Shoumatoff,  Jar 
ary]  has  revived  my  thirst  for  life.  Sor 
thing  must  be  right  in  the  universe  fcj 
there  to  exist  a  person  of  such  intell 
gence,  beauty,  and  dignity. 

CHRIS  ALFONS 
Los  Angeles,  Californ 

Uma  Thurman  posing  with  a  cigareuJ 
in  her  hand  sends  a  wrong  message  to 
impressionable  teenage  girls  that  smok4- 
ing  is  glamorous. 

M.  DESUMELAl' 
San  Leandro,  California) 

Alex  Shoumatoffs  research  and  cleaai 
style  revealed  that  Ms.  Thurman  is  mora* 
than  simply  a  gifted  actress  and  beautiJ 
ful  face.  She  is  an  independent  womanl 
with  soul  and  (Continued  on  page  82wL 
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Nbvs  York:  601  Mad     i     V\n  nue,  idol".' 
Tfel.(212)  888510 

New  Jersey:  Thi    Hall  at  S     n  Hills 
T.-I   i20!)  9128393 
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Milan.  Rome. 
Florence.  Venice. 
Turin.  Verona. 
Bologna  Brescia. 
Genoa.  Porto  Cervo. 
Paris.  Lyon, 
London  Hong  Kong. 
Bangkok.  'I  j>i  i 


Denver.  Co,  Auer's 
Glencoe.  Il,  Shirise 
Stockton.  Ca,  Flair  Btq. 
Toronto. Canada,  Marc  Laurent 
Vancouver.  Canada.  Bacci 
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R  A  T  E  L  L  1 
O  S  S  E  T  T  1 

A   CERTAIN   WORLD   WALKS   IN   ROSSETTI 


BEAUTR  I  COT 

STANLEY   KORSHAK    DALLAS, TEXAS 


FOR    MORE    INFORMATION:     TEL    2  12.921.9695    FAX    212.921.0621 


NEW   YORK   212-421-4488  •  BEVERLY    HILLS  310-247-8827  •  SOUTH   COAST   PLAZA   714-444-1534 
ergoorf  Goodman  •  Bovds  •  Louis  •  McInehnv  •  Mitchells  •  Neiman  Marcus  •  m.Penner  •  Pockets  •  Harry  Rosen  •  Ultii*' 


At  home  anywhere  in  the  world 


Ermenegildo  Zegna 


rler  doctors  used 
skeletal  coral,  taken 
straight  from  the  deep  blue  sea, 
to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new 
bone.  A  remarkable  feat?  Not 


There's 


a  woma 


in  Nebraska 


minute  portion  of  the  ocean 


floor  (roughly  the  size  of  Texas) 


reefs  contain  one  quarter  of  afi 


marine  species.  Which  is  wiry 


many  people  consider  them  the 


when  you  consider  all  that  this  WllO  keeps  tropical  rainforests  of  the  seven 


endangered  ecosystem  has  to  offer 
us.  rrom  the  depths  of  Davy 


Jones'  locker,  researchers  have 


discovered  the  makings  of  an 


anti-inflammatory  drug,  a  natural 


sunscreen  and  an  acid  used  to 


diagnose  a  rare  disease.  Impressed? 


seas.  And  they  protect  our  shorelines 

the  coral  reefs 

from  the  relentless  eroding  | 


close  to  her 


heart. 


In  her  third 


forces  of  the  ocean.  1  hat's  win 


The  Nature  Conservancy 


asking  you  to  help  Rescue  the  Reef. 


Because,  even  though  these 
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Well,  just  wait  till  you  hear 
what  the  coral  reefs  contribute  to 


m 


¥ 


vertebra, 


our  planet.  Though  they  cover  a  tO  be  exact. 


For  more  information  on 
joining  Rescue  the  Reef  call: 

-800  -84  -ADOPT 


treasures  are  hidden  beneath 
36  quadrillion  gallons  of 
saltwater,  mankind  has  sti| 
found  ways  to  ruin  thei 

ssatiri 

Saturn  u<  jporuoring  tbu  message  m 
the  interest  of  The  Nature  Conservancy. 


Design  by 


"For  timeless  fashion 
that's  fun  to  wear,  I  look  for. . . ' 


EIEBRA 
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Fabric  of  Celebrate!  acetate 


by  Printmaker  International 


Available  at: 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


Macy's 


>echst 


The  Hoechst  name  and  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Hoecnst  AG  Celebrate1  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 
©  1996  Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 
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25  years  ago,  Seiko  engineers  perfected  the  quartz  watch.  Now,  they  ve  perfected  the , 
watch  that  never  needs  a  battery.  Seiko  Kinetic.  How  amazing  is  this  watch?  You  suj. 


Come  see  the  amazing  Kinetic®  watches  in  both  mens  and  u»  \l 


■o  run  it  just  by  the  movement  of  your  wrist.  (No  wonder  the  people  who  issue 
know  us  so  well.)  Seiko  Kinetic.  It's  not  a  watch.  It's  a  conversation  piece. 

Seiko  Authorized  fine  jewelry  and  department  stores. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you 
to  connect  with  them  for  additional 
information  about  their  products  and 
services.  Look  for  these  web  sites  as 
you  scan  the  Internet. 

ACBR    {4 

http://www.  acer.  com/aac/ 

MX 
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http://www.ArmaniExchange.com 

/VEDA 

http://www.aveda.com 


ofner 

British  Tourist  Authority 

h  ttp://www.bta.  org.uk 


Cadillac 

http://www.cadillac.com 


CLINIQUE 

http://www.clinique.com 


http://www.  eaglecars.  com 

GUESS 

http://www.  guess,  com 


© 


http://www.  lexususa.  com 


http://www.monaco.mc/usa/ 


NEXT 

rinV 

http://www.nppc.org/ 


http://www.principal.com 


ThePrudential  \m» 

http://www.prudential.  com 

Royal  t  Caribbean 
http://www.  royalcaribbean.  com/royal/main,  htm/ 

SAAB 

http://www.saabusa.com 
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(Continued  from  page  76)  intelligence.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  young  actress  with  such 
integrity  and  self-knowledge. 

MARLA  LEHNER 

New  York,  New  York 

Your  story  about  Uma  Thurman  and 
her  "unconventionally  brilliant"  family 
is  more  than  fine  journalism,  it's  riv- 
eting reportage  with  philosophical  re- 
wards for  the  contemplative  reader. 

ROBERT  LAWRENCE  BALZER 
Santa  Ana.  California 


Celluloid  Sensibility 

I  enjoyed  Laura  Jacobs's  article  on 
Austen  mania  ["Playing  Jane,"  Janu- 
ary], except  for  her  statement  that 
"Austen  is  in  tune  with  today's  mantra: 
Knowledge  is  power."  This  is  true 
only  if  we  recognize  that  the  attainment 
of  such  knowledge  often  involves  the 
experience  of  shame,  regret,  and  admit- 
ting that  one  is  wrong.  Austen's  path  of 
knowledge  thus  involves  the  power  to 
overcome  egotism:  a  vastly  different 
kind  of  power  than  is  recognized  today. 

CARYL  JOHNSTON 

West  Hartford.  Connecticut 

About  the  MGM  version  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice:  in  designing  for  stage  or 
screen,  designers  often  adapt  a  script  to 
a  different  historical  period,  and  this  is 
quite  acceptable  as  long  as  they  don't  in- 
terfere with  the  plot. 

Adrian  set  Pride  and  Prejudice  in  the 
1830s  and  was  quite  exact  in  his  cos- 
tumes, even  copying  several  of  them  di- 
rectly from  historical  models. 

PETE  BALLARD 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Laura  Jacobs  overlooked  the  BBC  ver- 
sion of  Pride  and  Prejudice  produced  for 
television  in  1980.  I've  been  in  love  with 
David  RintouTs  Mr.  Darcy  for  years. 
Compare  this  movie  to  Hollywood's  dis- 
astrous production  with  Greer  Garson. 
No  one  does  English  drama  like  the  BBC. 
MIRIAM  SHUTTLEWORTH 
North  Canton,  Ohio 


Boomlets 


I  was  delighted  with  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  "The  Baby-Boomer  Wasteland" 
[January].  It  was  written  with  a  mix  of 
talent,  opinion,  wit— and,  yes,  truth. 

MICHELE  HAAPAMAKI 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Canada 


SATURN. 

vww.saturncars.com 


For  the  past  15  years,  as  a  recreational 
therapist,  I  have  worked  with  the  frail  el- 
derly in  a  nursing  home  and  with  the  in- 
digent mentally  ill.  Most  of  the  profes- 
sionals—the physical  and  occupational 
therapists,  the  nurses,  and  the  social 
workers— I  have  worked  with  at  these  fa- 
cilities were  baby-boomers.  They  hardly 
chose  these  professions  for  the  money. 
They  chose  them  because  of  the  values 
that  were  pivotal  to  our  generation 
when  we  came  of  age.  Many  of  us  con- 
tinue to  live  by  those  values. 
Give  me  and  our  generation  a  break. 
CYNTHIA  MASCOTT 
West  Tisbury.  Massachusetts 

While  a  bit  harsh,  Christopher  Hitchens's 
piece  was  utterly  incisive.  I  work  in  an 
organization  composed  predominate- 
ly of  baby-boomers,  and  never  before 
have  I  encountered  a  group  of  people 
so  preoccupied  with  their  needs, 
lifestyle,  and  self-expression.  Granted, 
some  attention  to  the  self  is  necessary- 
even  healthy— but  baby-boomers  have 
taken  it  to  the  extreme.  The  best  thing 
I  can  say  about  the  boomers  is  that 
they  remind  me  of  the  wisdom  in  Rab- 
bi Hillel's  famous  quote  "If  I  am  not 
for  myself,  who  will  be?  And  if  I  am 
only  for  myself,  what  am  I?  And  if  not 
now,  when?" 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  subsequent 
generation,  the  so-called  Generation  X, 
has  embraced  such  a  vivid  expression  of 
anguish  and  atonement  as  body  piercing? 

N.  J.  ZWIEBACK 
Bellevue,  Washington 

Mr.  Hitchens's  treatment  of  the  boom- 
er generation  is  mysteriously  devoid  of 
any  mention  of  how  Vietnam,  racism, 
and  civil  strife  in  the  1960s  may  have 
affected  the  attitudes  and  views  of  an 
age  group. 

Were  standing  silent  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy years,  getting  involved  in  Viet- 
nam, misuses  of  power  and  political  of- 
fice, and  indifference  toward  racism  the 
defining  characteristics  of  most  of  an 
earlier  generation?  I  think  not,  nor  do  I 
find  it  intellectually  fair  to  label  or  de- 
fine most  baby-boomers  without  delving 
into  and  analyzing  some  of  the  issues 
which  shaped  their  lives. 

ANTHONY  F.  BENFATTI 

Queens.  New  York 

Christopher  Hitchens  has  evidently 
not  noticed  that  the  people  actually  in 
power  in  government  aren't  of  our  gen- 
eration. Never  mind  that  Bill  Clinton  is 
president  of  the  United  States:  Con- 
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FUND 

1  VEAR 

LIFE  OF  FUND 

Dreyfus  Large  Company  Value  Fund 

43.05* 

♦18.54* 

(12-29-93) 

Dreyfus  Disciplined  Midcap  Stock  Fund 

Investor  Shares 

♦37.74* 

♦16.05* 

(4-6-94) 

Dreyfus  Disciplined  Equity  Income  Fund 

Investor  Shares 

♦35.40* 

♦24.34* 

(9-14-94) 

Average  Annual  Total  R 

eturn  as  of  12-31-95 

OH  SURE. 


Now  you'll  call  us. 


1    800    THE    LION    ext.  4060 

Visit  a  Dreyfus  Financial  Center  'Via  Internet:  http://www.  dreyfus.com/funds 

To  discuss  one  of  these  Dreyfus  equity  funds  or  others  with 

different  investment  objectives  and  track  records,  call  for  a  Prospectus  today 

Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 


©reyfiis 


Mutual  fund  shares  are  not  FDIC-insured  and  the  net  asset  value  of  these  funds  will  fluctuate  from 
time  to  time.  Call  to  get  a  Prospectus  containing  more  complete  information  on  the  Fund,  including  management 
fees,  expenses  and  share  classes.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest.  Share  price  and  investment  return 
fluctuate  so  that  upon  redemption  a  shareholder  may  receive  more  or  less  than  original  cost.  ©1996  Dreyfus 
Service  Corporation,  Broker-Dealer.  Premier  Mutual  Fund  Services  Inc.,  Distributor. 


Limon  Dance  Company  in  Phyllis  Lamhut'a  Fantamss  ©  Photo.  Tom  Caravaglu 


O  Philip  Morris  Management  Corp    1996 


["he    John    F.    Kennedy    Center    for   the    Performing    Arts:    25th    Year   Anniversary 

t's  America's  First  Stage.  Offering  25  years  of  monumental  performances  to  raise  spirits  and  standards  and  bring 
audiences  to  their  feet.  This  historic  season  will  highlight  America  Dancing.  A  mesmerizing  re-union  of  our  country's 
nost  creative  choreographers  that  land  us  with  one  perfectly  arched  foot  in  the  past  and  the  other  touching 
down  gracefully  in  the  future.  Marvel  at  the  work  of  such  originators  as  Isadora  Duncan  and  Martha  Graham, 
rhen  leap  forward  to  those  they  inspired:  Paul  Taylor  and  Jose  Limon.  Philip  Morris  salutes  the  Kennedy 
Center  and  its  innovative  vision  of  dance.  A  most  stately  art.   For  further  information  call:  (800)  444-1324. 
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gress  makes  and  passes  the  laws.  The 
committees  in  Congress  are  what  are 
really  important,  and  they  aren't  being 
run  by  baby-boomers.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  elected  during  a  given  time,  but 
quite  another  to  actually  be  part  of 
a  generation.  To  imply  that  the  baby- 
boomer  generation  is  responsible  for 
the  current  state  of  the  union  is  asinine. 

JOHN  F.  PETERSON 

Rolling  Hills  Estates,  California 

Overindulgent?  Yes.  Shallow?  Possibly. 
Evasive?  O.K.  Spoiled?  Absolutely.  An- 
other Lost  Generation?  Unavoidably.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  few  worthwhile  items  my 
generation  has  managed  to  produce  is 
Christopher  Hitchens.  Therefore,  we  are 
not  without  accomplishment  or  hope. 

ANN  NICHOLAS 
Texarkana,  Arkansas 

I  wonder  for  what  purpose  Mr. 
Hitchens  wrote  his  diatribe.  Surely  he 
wasn't  simply  flexing  his  intellectual 
muscle  and  complaining!  Nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  his  purpose  was  instructive. 
(Curiously—but,  to  his  credit,  I  doubt 
it— he  may  have  been  suggesting  that  we 
could  find  a  better  path  by  getting  back 
to  the  warfare,  terror,  murder,  and 
bloodshed  that  allowed  Italy  to  produce 
Leonardo  et  al.) 

Certainly  societal  patterns  are  ulti- 
mately decided  by  individuals'  actions. 
If  singular  actions  are  noble,  lofty,  and 
of  higher  purpose,  then,  when  taken  to- 
gether, these  actions  will  move  society 
in  a  nobler  direction.  Hard  work,  per- 
sonal responsibility,  respect  and  charity 
for  others,  and  integrity  are  not  new 
concepts;  they  have  been  around  for 
many  generations.  Those  of  us  who 
paid  attention  (mine  is  the  class  of  '57) 
never  lost  our  focus  on  these  basic  prin- 
ciples, which  have  allowed  us  to  keep 
our  dream  and  vision  of  a  nobler  pur- 
pose in  our  own  lives  as  well  as  in  the 
lives  of  those  we  meet. 

PETER  M.  HORVATH 

Rensselaer,  New  York 

Few,  if  any,  journalists  would  have  the 
integrity  or  insight  to  say  what  Christo- 
pher Hitchens  has.  Bravo! 

ANTHONY  IACOBONI 

Valencia,  Spain 

The  brilliant,  bold,  and  perspica- 
cious being  Christopher  Hitchens  un- 
failingly stimulates  me  and  makes  me 
laugh.  I  like  everything  about  him, 
including  his  name. 

B.  S.  MONTON 
Norwood,  Ontario,  Canada 
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These  days  everyone's  a  critic.  Chastising  Vanit 
Fair  for  improving  the  grammar  of  an  Ale:< 
Kelly  letter  in  a  caption,  Rhoda  Alben 
Aronson  points  out  that  Kelly  "so  far,  at  tb 
very  least,  is  guilty  of  assault  on  the  Englisi, 
language."  "I  would  have  preferred,"  writy 
Rosanne  Maraziti,  "that  'Garden  State  Baby- 
lon '  [by  Ted  Kamp,  January]  had  begun:  'Nen 
Jersey.  The  most  metropolitan  of  the  50  states 
Summer  home  to  seven  presidents.  Site  of  tk 
second- largest  waterfall  in  North  America,  tfo 
Blueberry  Capital  of  the  World,  and  the  oldest 
theological  seminary  in  the  country. '"  MA 
Maraziti  hails  from  Chatham,  no  doubt  some< 
where  near  the  waterfall  and  a  presidential 
home.  And  when  they  weren  7  taking  the  maga 
zine  to  task,  some  turned  their  thoughts  to  ou% 
subjects:  "Emma  Thompson  believes  she  iy\ 
omnipotent,  and  of  course  will  never  change." 

Others  used  Vanity  Fair  as  an  inspiration  fon 
verse.  Moved  by  President  Clintons  tribute 
Ronald  Reagan  at  85,  a  reader  sent  the  following* 

I'm  in  the  last  year  of  my  70s, 
And  now  it  can  be  told: 
Do  not  send  me  green  bananas, 
And  don't  put  me  "on  hold"! 

"How  about  that  Emma  Thompson?"  a  Los 
Angeles  reader  asks,  then  offers,  unaccountably,  a  i 
spelling  lesson  and  a  few  perplexing  questions^ 
"M-I-S-S-I-S-S-I-P-P-I.  How  about  a  fat  taxk 
A  fathead  tax?  How  about  a  fat  lip,  you  middlei 
ass?"  Also  included  was  the  following  "sketch":  I 

parvenue  witch  of  Atlas 
shrugging  her  shoulders 
at  the  loss  of  innocence 
hers  mine  or  yours  what  gives 

In  an  entirely  different  genre,  perhaps  moret 
subtle  even  than  poetry,  this  "typical  English* 
joke,"  which  she  doubts  "many  Americans  wiln 
get,"  comes  from  a  woman  in  Hilton  Head,  SouthX 
Carolina.  "An  English  bobby  (policeman)  comesk 
home  early  from  work,  enters  the  house,  goest 
upstairs,  opens  the  bedroom  door,  and  sees  his  wife  j 
in  bed  with  two  men.  He  looks  at  all  of  them  and,  I 
with  both  hands  on  his  hips,  says,  "Hello,  hello,  I 
hello,  and  what's  going  on  here,  then?"  His  wife] 
sits  up  in  bed  with  the  sheets  held  up  under  her,  I 
chin  and  says,  "Well,  ain't  you  going  to  say  hello 
to  me,  then?"  There  are  advantages,  at  times,  to 
being  put  on  hold.  -  E.  E.  OSBORNE 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair.  350  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Ad- 
dress electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The 
letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for 
length  and  clarity. 
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I  got  an  offer  to  run  a  satellite  sales  office. 
Aspire.  To  Do  More. 

But  there  was  a  catch  —  a  3,000  mile  catch. 

I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  home. 

Fortunately,  my  company  liked  the  idea  of 


telecommuting.  And  that's 
when  I  got  an  Acer®  Aspire'. 


It  takes  me  from  home  to 
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headquarters  in  seconds.  Aspire  has  online 

software  and  a  powerful  fax  modem  that  lets 
A  few  more  things 

me  e-mail  my  executive  summaries  to  corporate 
J  can  do  with  my  Aspire: 

on  time.  Plus,  a  high-speed  CD-ROM  drive  and 
Order  dinner  from  a  local  restaurant. 

stereo  speakers  that  really  jazz  up  my  multimedia 
Negotiate  contracts  online. 

presentations.  And  because  my  Aspire  Minitower 
Manage  my  company  stock  options. 

has  an  Intel"  Pentium8  processor  and  lots  of  software, 
Keep  up  with  my  business  journals. 

I  have  just  as  much  computing  power  as  my 
Comparison  shop  for  designer  clothes. 

colleagues  at  the  office.  Now  I  can  have  my  latte 
And  cruise  the  Internet. 

at  work  just  the  way  I  like  it — on  the  way 

from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  table. 
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For  the  location  of  the  Acer  Aspire  dealer  nearest  you, 
calil-800-.529-ACER.  Or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  http://www.acer.com/aac/ 
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His  $3  million  script  for  Basic  Instinct  and 

public  break  with  Michael  Ovitz  made 

Joe  Eszterhas  famous,  feared,  and  envied. 

But  after  a  five-sided  romantic  scandal, 

his  career  has  entered  a  gilt-wrapped  mire 

with  Sliver,  Showgirls,  and  Jade 

BY  MAUREEN  ORTH 
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etween  the  Devil  and  Ms.  Stone, 
Joe  Eszterhas  has  discovered  the 
secret  of  fame.  Hollywood's 
highest-paid  and  most  publi- 
cized screenwriter  has  not  been 
deterred  by  three  recent  flops,  or  by  the 
hoots  he  received  for  loudly  defending  one 
of  them— his  brutal  Las  Vegas  lap-dancing, 
iced-nippled  camp  epic.  Showgirls—as  having 
"a  deeply  religious  message."  The  town's 
most  consistent  provocateur  has  not  been 
shamed  into  silence  by  his  miscalculation  of 
what  the  public  wants  to  see,  or  by  recent  at- 
tacks on  Hollywood's  debased  values 
launched  by  the  Republican  right  which 
seem  aimed  directly  at  him.  Rather,  he  dis- 
misses barbs  fired  at  sensationalism  in  the 
media  by  Senator  Bob  Dole  and  others  as 

Photographs  by  NIGEL  PARRY 
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•cheap  grandstanding,"  the  very  tactic  he 
himself  is  often  accused  of.   Eszterhas 
does  not  even  seem  daunted  by  the  elab- 
orate marital  pentagon  which  had  Holly- 
wood slack-jawed  in  1993.  when  he  dis- 
carded his  wife  of  24  years  and  his  devot- 
ed-family-man image  to  take  up  with  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  best  friends,  producer 
Bill  Macdonald.  who  had  abandoned  his 
bride  of  five  months  to  become  engaged 
to  Sharon  Stone,  the  star  of  Eszterhas's 
1992  hit  Basic  Instinct,  after  Stone's  psy- 
chic told  her  that  she  and  Macdonald 
had  been  lovers  in  a  former  life. 

Ever  since,  gilt-wrapped  smut  has 
become  the  Eszterhas  trademark- 
scripts  with  showy,  scenery-chewing 
parts  for  stars  in  which  the  action  hur- 
tles forward  regardless  of  how  illogi- 
cal the  plot  may  be. 
"He  writes  with  a 
cattle  prod,"  says 
New  York  Times  film 
critic  Janet  Maslin. 
"Every  once  in  a 
while  you  get  a  little 
jolt.  That's  not  the  ^^^^^^^_ 
same  as  writing  good 
dialogue."  Eszterhas, 
who  displays  a  keen  sense  for  marketing 
his  own  image,  who  is  a  master  manipu- 
lator of  the  clubby  Hollywood  system, 
and  who  often  intimidates  those  around 
him  with  his  Big  Daddy  Joe  Biker  looks, 
can  also  thank  Sharon  Stone  for  cata- 
pulting him  into  the  stratosphere.  The 
performance  she  gave  of  the  ice-pick- 
wielding  killer  he  had  created  in  Basic 
Instinct-pure  evil  and  pure  sex,  indulg- 
ing in  a  bit  of  bisexuality  and  flashing 
frontal  nudity— was  so  riveting  that  it  set 
a  pattern  for  films  to  come  in  which 
women  were  offered  up  as  corrupt  be- 
ings whose  sex  kills. 

The  lower  Eszterhas's  writing  gets, 
however,  the  higher  he  rises.  He  has  tru- 
ly figured  out  the  game.  He's  Holly- 
wood's version  of  PC.  a  proven  com- 
modity. It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  that 
none  of  his  13  produced  screenplays  has 
been  nominated  for  a  Golden  Globe  or 
an  Academy  Award.  His  rewrite  of 
Flashdance  (1983)  helped  it  gross  $200 
million  worldwide.  Jagged  Edge  (1985) 
took  in  S54  million,  and  Basic  Instinct 
$352  million.  He  likes  to  boast  that  alto- 
gether his  films  have  grossed  nearly  $1 
billion.  As  a  result,  Hollywood  cant  re- 
sist betting  on  Eszterhas  time  after  time, 
playing  what-if  with  million-dollar  chips. 
What  if  Eszterhas  can  come  up  with  an- 
other Basic  Instinct'!  Ever,  il  Showgirls 
and  his  latest,  Jade,  a  sordid  film  noir 
manque,  have  so  far  lost  millions  of  dol- 


Joe  Eszterhas  in  1974 
when  he  was  a  star  vii  er 
for  Rolling  Stone. 


"For  a  while  I  certainly  lost  my 
bearings/'  says  Eszterhas.  "The  sexual 
revolution  hit  me  full-scale." 


lars,  so  what?  Look  at  Sliver,  a  dull, 
voyeuristic  turkey  Eszterhas  adapted 
from  an  Ira  Levin  novel.  It  managed  to 
make  Sharon  Stone  undressed  look  bor- 
ing. But  although  the  movie  bombed  in 
this  country,  it  took  in  more  than  $100 
million  in  the  ever  expanding  and  less 
demanding  foreign  market. 

And  there's  still  more  to  come.  In 
October  1994,  Eszterhas  sold  a  five- 
page  outline  for  a  story  called  One- 
Night  Stand  to  Ted  Turner's  New  Line 
Cinema  for  $2.5  million  guaranteed 
upon  delivery  of  the  finished  script,  and 
another  $1.5  million  if  the  film  is  made. 
The  completed  work  has  the  hero  get- 
ting oral  sex  from  someone  he's  just 
met  while  he's  on  the  phone  with  his 
doting  wife  and  kids,  then  raping  the 
stranger  into  ecstatic  submission  when 
she  tries  to  leave,  and  then  dumping  his 
family  for  her  a  few  days  later.  When  I 
suggested  to  Eszterhas  that  it  sounds 
like  another  barely  believable  hooker 
lead  role,  his  wife,  Naomi,  objected, 
saying,  "It's  a  love  story.  It's  about  him 
falling  in  love  with  me,  and  I  certainly 
wasn't  hooking!"  The  line  for  the  post- 
er could  be  taken  from  the  heroine's 
mouth:  "Love  never  makes  the  sex  any 
better."  Other  sample  dialogue:  He 
says,  "I  thought  you  couldn't  come  any- 
more." She  replies,  "There's  a  lot  of  wet- 
ness in  Niagara  Falls."  Mike  Figgis,  the 
red-hot  director  of  Leaving  Las  Vegas, 


is  signed  to  direct. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  twisted  dudes 
pulling  the  trigger  in  this  town,  and  the> 
respond  to  the  kind  of  material  that  de- 
picts 'tie  me  up,  beat  me,  hurt  me,  let's 
have  sex  with  ski  masks  on.'  Eszterhas 
writes  to  their  every  fantasy,"  says  a 
Hollywood  reporter.  "He  is  a  wonderful 
icon  for  all  of  that  sexual  perversion." 

Eszterhas,  who  came  to  America  as  a 
Hungarian  refugee  at  age  six,  and  lat- 
er became  a  star  writer  for  Rolling 
Stone,  is  now  51  and  makes  no  apologies. 
He  recently  spent  a  long  afternoon  talk- 
ing to  me  in  his  big  Spanish-style  stucco 
house  several  miles  up  the  Pacific  Coast 
Highway  from  the  Malibu  Colony.  For 
years  he  isolated  himself  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty with  his  first  wife,  Geri,  and  their  two 
teenage  children.  After  an  ugly  divorce, 
Marin  is  no  longer  friendly  territory,  so 
now  he  writes  in  guest  quarters  above  his 
garage,  from  which  he  overlooks  the 
stretch  of  coastline  where  Baywatch  is 
filmed.  He  can  also  see  into  the  nursery, 
where  wife  number  two,  Naomi,  37,  and 
their  two  babies,  Joseph,  2,  and  Nicholas, 
six  months,  play. 

"Listen,  I  like  pushing  the  envelope- 
it's  certainly  true,"  said  Eszterhas,  sitting 
in  a  big  overstuffed  leather  chair.  On 
one  wrist  he  was  sporting  two  gold 
bracelets— one  with  a  heart  charm  hang- 
ing from  it— and  on  the  other  a  gold 
Rolex.  "Part  of  it  is  a  response  to  a  feel- 
ing I  have  that  most  of  the  movies  out 
there  are  pap,  and  it's  the  same  old  for- 
mula stuff.  There's  nothing  in  them, 
they're  not  provocative,  they're  not  dis- 
turbing, they  don't  really  move  you.  I've 
always  loved  the  notion  of  doing  movies 
that  provoke  people,  either  move  them 
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in  their  hearts  or  disturb  them,  but  when 
they  leave  the  theater  it  sticks  with  them." 

Lately,  though,  more  often  than  not 
Eszterhas  has  enraged  moviegoers,  par- 
ticularly women.  "He  lost  me  when  he 
wrote  Showgirls.  He  ought  to  be  out 
there  doing  community  service  and  say- 
ing his  Hail  Marys  for  doing  that.  He 
took  an  ad  out  saying  Showgirls  should 
be  marketed  to  women.  Joe  is  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,"  says  producer  Dawn  Steel,  who, 
when  she  was  an  executive  at  Para- 
mount, worked  with  Eszterhas  on  Flash- 
dance,  and  says  she  always  thought  he 
really  liked  women.  "Showgirls  was  writ- 
ten with  a  penis,  directed  with  a  penis, 
acted  with  a  penis.  Where  were  the 
brains?  There  weren't  any— there  was  a 
penis!  Showgirls  represented  to  me  a 
new  low  for  Hollywood."  Steel  adds, 
"Joe  has  chosen  commerce." 

"This  is  someone  who  had  some  dis- 
cernible mental  capabilities  and  has 
thrown  them  out  the  window  in  pursuit 
of  these  dollars,"  says  screenwriter  Carol 
Caldwell,  who,  like  Eszterhas,  used  to 
write  for  Rolling  Stone.  "He's  smart 
enough  to  figure  out  what  they  want  to 
see  between  men  and  women  now— 
women  preying  on  men I  think  stu- 
dio men  at  the  top  out  here  are  very 


simple  minds.  They  see  women  as  ma- 
jor threats,  en  masse  or  as  individuals." 
Former  Rolling  Stone  editor  Marianne 
Partridge  says,  "His  recent  work  is 
shocking,  horrible,  depressing.  How  far 
can  you  fall?  It's  especially  painful  be- 
cause he  was  a  wonderful  writer." 

y  whole  notion  with  Catherine 
Tramell  [the  Sharon  Stone  charac- 
ter in  Basic  Instinct]  is  that  this  is  a 
piece  about  a  woman  who  is  so  smart, 
so  manipulative,  so  good  at  manipula- 
tion—she's a  sociopath,  you  know,  but 
she  gets  away  with  all  of  it  . . .  pulls  off 
the  perfect  crime,"  said  Eszterhas.  "If 
we're  saying  that  you're  not  supposed 
to  write  a  woman  who's  a  sociopath, 
then  I  guess  I'm  guilty  of  that.  I  think 
that's  a  silly  thing  to  say." 

I  suggested  that  the  characters  in  his 
latest  films  seemed  loveless,  soulless, 
and  mechanistic,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
senting a  bleak,  dark  view  that  was  not 
giving  young  women  any  positive  rein- 
forcement. Moreover.  I  asked,  how  did 
his  work  improve  the  environment  his 
own  kids  are  growing  up  in?  "I  don't 
think  I'm  in  the  positive-reinforcement 
business,"  he  answered.  "That's  public 
relations.  I'm  not  in  that  business."  By 


the  same  token,  the  lubricious  lap 
dancer  Nomi  in  Showgirls,  who  decides 
to  leave  Las  Vegas  at  the  height  of  mak- 
ing it— after  sleeping  with  the  boss,  push- 
ing her  rival  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
pulling  her  switchblade  on  anyone  who 
looks  at  her  cross-eyed,  and  brutally 
beating  up  a  rock  star  who  has  gratu- 
itously raped  her  best  friend— is  in  Esz- 
terhas's  mind  "a  young  woman  who  re- 
fuses to  be  corrupted."  He  insists  that 
the  film  is  "about  a  young  woman  who 
used  to  hook  to  survive,  who  refuses  to 
be  a  whore,  to  be  part  of  the  club,  and 
tolerate  even  the  rape  of  her  best  friend." 

"But  how  could  you  say  that  seeing 
Showgirls  was  a  religious  experience?" 

"Well,  I  certainly  said  it  with  a  certain 
sense  of  impish  glee  aimed  at  the  reli- 
gious right,"  Eszterhas  answered.  "He 
was  provoking  the  radical  right,"  inter- 
jected Naomi,  who  sat  in  on  the  inter- 
view and  often  rushed  to  her  husband's 
defense.  "If  you  put  it  in  simply  biblical 
terms,"  Eszterhas  explained  deadpan,  "it 
is  minimally  about  a  young  woman  who 
repents  at  the  end  of  the  movie,  and 
that,  in  my  mind,  can  be  a  religious  expe- 
rience." Jack  Valenti,  the  film  industry's 
chief  lobbyist,  who  debated  Eszterhas  on 
the  Today  show,  told  me  that  "only  some- 


one  with  serious  psychiatric  problems 
would  make  such  a  statement."  Valenti 
also  said  that  only  2  of  the  10  top-gross- 
ing films  of  1995  were  rated  R. 

"Joe  really  cares  about  ideas.  You 
can't  always  see  that  in  the  finished 
product.  It  becomes  dumbed  down  in 
the  futile  search  by  some  execs  to  make 
a  successful  movie,"  says  producer  and 
Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  Howard 
Blum,  the  author  of  Gangland,  a  book 
about  Mafia  don  John  Gotti  that  Esz- 
terhas  got  paid  $2.7  million  to  adapt  for 
the  screen  but  then  opted  out  of,  pock- 
eting even  more,  after  a  dispute  over 
rewriting.  "Joe  is  determined  to  under- 
stand and  beat  the  system,"  asserts  his 
friend  Peter  Bart,  editorial  director  of 
Variety.  "In  doing  this  he  became  a  vic- 
tim of  the  system.  His  shrill  defense  [of 
Showgirls]  became  self-parody." 

Showgirls,  which  cost  $40  million,  rep- 
resented Hollywood's  hope  to  broaden 
the  dreaded  NC-17  rating  into  a  wider 
market.  Instead,  the  movie,  combined 
with  Eszterhas's  penchant  for  publicity, 
became  Jack  Valenti's  "worst  night- 
mare," in  the  words  of  one  former  studio 
executive— "an  unbuttoned,  Hawaiian- 
shirted,  wild-maned,  overpaid  guy  who 
wrote  an  obvious  piece  of  exploitation 


that  he  said  young  girls  should  get  fake 
ID's  to  go  see."  The  release  of  Showgirls 
came  not  only  on  the  heels  of  political 
attacks  on  the  film  business,  but  also  at 
the  time  when  Hollywood  was  trying  to 
dissuade  Congress  from  including  the 
V-chip  in  the  new  communications  bill, 
and  it  sent  the  industry  "into  a  collective 


"Showgirls  represented  to  me  a  new 
low  for  Hollywood/'  says  Dawn  Steel. 
"Joe  has  chosen  commerce." 


cringe,"  says  producer  Sean  Daniel. 
Nonetheless,  Daniel,  like  many  in  Holly- 
wood, sees  Eszterhas  as  a  shrewd  opera- 
tor. "He  has  an  uncanny  barometer  that 
is  a  perfect  match  for  the  needs  of  the 
industry,  which  has  to  daily  scramble  for 
material  that  is  considered  a  sure  thing." 
Others  point  out  that  Eszterhas  is 
getting  paid  amounts  far  higher  than 
those  paid  to  writers  who  bring  in  mass 
audiences.  None  of  his  films  has  deliv- 
ered the  way  such  mass-market-enter- 
tainment films  as  Jurassic  Park  and  For- 


rest Gump— which  made  $913  million 
and  $677  million  worldwide,  respective- 
ly—have. Also,  he  is  now  such  a  target 
of  the  critics  that  he  has  become  a  mar- 
keting problem  for  studios.  Eszterhas 
has  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  high  grosses 
without  the  backing  of  critics.  Lately,  a 
number  of  prominent  directors  have 
shied  away  from  cer- 
tain projects,  according 
to  one  producer  who 
has  been  involved  with 
Eszterhas,  "because  Esz- 
terhas is  attached." 

Since  he  is  far  more 
prolific  than  most 
screenwriters,  Eszterhas 
says  it  is  only  fair  to 
look  at  the  whole  body  of  his  work.  Sev- 
en years  ago,  for  example,  he  wrote  a 
strong  and  interesting  woman's  part  for 
Jessica  Lange— a  lawyer  who  defends 
her  immigrant  father  when  he  is  accused 
of  World  War  II  war  crimes— in  Music 
Box,  directed  by  Constantin  Costa- 
Gavras  but  a  commercial  failure.  In  the 
scary  thriller  Jagged  Edge,  Glenn  Close 
also  plays  a  lawyer,  and  Debra  Winger 
plays  an  F.B.I,  agent  in  Betrayed,  but 
they  both  lose  sexual  control,  compro- 
mise themselves  professionally,  and  illog- 
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ically  fall  for  "evil"  men.  Ethics  has  al- 
ways been  a  murky  area  with  Eszterhas. 
In  Magic  Man.  an  unproduced  screen- 
play which  appears  to  be  autobiographi- 
cal, he  wrote  about  a  geeky  Hungarian 
boy  befriended  by  a  disc  jockey  who 
takes  payola.  The  disc  jockey  tells  the 
kid  what  a  good  liar  he  is,  and  the  kid 


Feelings  were  so  raw  over  F.I.S.T., 
Eszterhas  has  said,  that  at  the  premiere 
his  wife  punched  Stallone  in  the  stomach. 


ultimately  lies  in  court  about  whether  he 
knew  he  was  accepting  payola  for  his 
boss.  As  in  so  many  Eszterhas  scripts, 
the  protagonist  gets  away  with  it.  Esz- 
terhas argued  to  me  that  payola  is  a  vic- 
timless crime,  and  that  loyalty  and  the 
friendship  between  the  two  guys  are 
more  important.  Similarly,  in  One-Night 
Stand  the  autobiographical  hero  accepts 
the  label  "a  master  of  marital  deceit." 

"Men  cheat,"  said  Eszterhas.  "I  think 
an  awful  lot  of  men  cheat  and  become 
masters  of  marital  deceit.   One   of  the 


things  1  learned  in  the  course  of  my  di- 
vorce—and I  think  it  is  in  One-Night 
Stand— is  that  society  says  to  a  man  that 
cheating  is  fine.  Have  all  this  stuff  on  the 
side.  But  for  God's  sake  don't  act  on  it, 
because  if  you  do,  you're  going  to  en- 
danger your  whole  existence— financially, 
psychologically,  emotionally.  So  keep 
this  hypocrisy  go- 
ing. . . .  The  guy 
doesn't  buy  into 
that." 

In  Blaze  of  Glo- 
ry, a  script  he  re- 
cently sold  to  Uni- 
versal for  $2  mil- 
lion,   which   pur- 
ports   to    be    the 
story  of  the  late  soul  singer  Otis  Red- 
ding  and    his   white    manager    in    the 
South  during  the  60s,  a  southern  district 
attorney,    after    delivering    a    heartfelt 
speech  about  the  rule  of  law  and  blind 
justice,  accepts  a  bribe  to  let  Redding 
out  of  jail.  It  is  a  deeply  cynical  scene. 
Did  it  happen?  "I  would  not  make  that 
claim  on  any  prosecutor."  Eszterhas  said. 
Eszterhas   often    blames   others   for 
shortcomings  in  his  recent  works.  Of 
Showgirls,  for  example,  he  said.  "There 
was  no  strong  producer  on  the  picture. 


and  that  partly  had  been  hubris,  that  we 
[he  and  director  Paul  Verhoeven,  who 
also  directed  Basic  Instinct]  could  bottle 
magic  and  do  it  again,  pushing  the  enve- 
lope even  further."  Eszterhas  told  me, 
"Showgirls  is  a  very  difficult  movie  to 
watch  in  many  places,  but  the  character 
of  Nomi  in  the  script  is  more  sympathet- 
ic .. .  you  feel  like  there's  love.  In  my 
opinion,  that  somehow  got  lost  when  it 
went  up  on  the  screen,  and  you  didn't 
care.  I  agree  with  you:  you  didn't  care. 
But  in  the  script  you  care."  That  sounds 
like  an  eerie  repeat  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  filming  of  Basic  Instinct, 
when  Eszterhas  sided  for  a  time  with 
gay  protesters  in  San  Francisco  against 
Verhoeven  and  producer  Alan  Marshall, 
who  was  also  a  producer  of  Showgirls, 
before  embracing  the  finished  film. 

Eszterhas  told  me  that  he  didn't  like 
Sliver  either,  that  he  had  done  the  adapta- 
tion "as  a  favor  to  Bob  Evans,"  and  that  it 
was  "seriously  rewritten"  after  he  left  the 
project.  "Joe  has  a  very  big  problem— he 
doesn't  believe  in  rewriting,"  says  Evans, 
who  also  co-produced  Jade.  "If  the  Bible 
can  be  rewritten,  somebody's  script  can." 

Jade,  the  story  of  a  psychologist  who 
moonlights  as  a  kinky,  high-class  call  girl, 
was  directed  by  William  Friedkin,  the  hus- 
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band  of  Sherry  Lansing,  who  bought  Esz- 
terhas's script.  As  chairman  and  C.E.O. 
of  Paramount,  Lansing,  who  made  Inde- 
cent Proposal  and  Fatal  Attraction,  is  often 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  women 
in  Hollywood,  and  she  usually  sides  with 
the  boys  when  it  comes  to  how  women 
are  portrayed  on  the  screen.  Lansing  says 
that  she  doesn't  "judge  Joe,"  ignoring  the 
fact  that  she  pays  millions  for  his  work. 
She  believes  that  he  likes  women— strong, 
tough  women  who  "control"  men. 

Lansing  has  recently  made  two  more 
multimillion-dollar  deals  with  Eszterhas, 
one  an  unprecedented  "blind  deal" 
based,  Eszterhas  said,  on  how  much  she 
liked  Jade.  After  they  agree  on  the  genre 
(satire,  mystery,  etc.),  he  will  provide  her 
with  three  ideas  in  that  category.  She  will 
choose  one  and  pay  him  $2  million  for 
the  completed  script  against  $4  million  if 
the  film  is  made.  "You  should  judge  peo- 
ple by  their  best  work,"  says  Lansing.  "I 
think  that  talent  does  not  go  away.  Peo- 
ple who  have  talent  often  take  risks  and 
are  not  afraid  to  make  mistakes.  People 
with  great  talent  often  fail  greatly." 

Interestingly,  the  title  character  in 
Jade,  played  by  Linda  Fiorentino,  says 
twice,  "The  people  who  commit  [un- 
speakable] acts  are  in  many  ways  no  dif- 


ferent from  you  and  me.  But  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  control  their  urges. 
They  disassociate  themselves  from  their 
own  actions,  often  experiencing  an  hys- 
terical blindness.  They  are  blind  to  the 
darkness  within  themselves." 

I  asked  Eszterhas  if  he  might  not 
have  written  those  words  to  describe 
himself.  He  replied,  "I  think  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  darkness  inside  myself.  I 
think  people  have  light  and  darkness  in- 
side themselves,  and  we  are  a  mixture  of 
those  things.  And  certainly  in  terms  of 
my  life,  and  also  within  the  whole  sweep 
of  my  creative  life,  that  darkness  has  not 
been  magnified."  I  later  asked  him  why 
he  returns  over  and  over  to  the  themes 
of  deception  and  betrayal.  He  said,  "I 
think  we  all  have  secret  lives,  and  there 
are  parts  of  ourselves  we  never  share." 

Joe  Eszterhas  is  a  terminal  outsider. 
The  story  of  his  birth  in  Hungary  in 
November  1944— on  a  bed  of  straw, 
his  mother  unattended,  as  the  Russians 
advanced— and  of  his  parents'  subse- 
quent escape  to  refugee  camps  in  Aus- 
tria is  grim.  As  we  talked  about  his  fam- 
ily, Eszterhas's  eyes  frequently  filled 
with  tears.  An  only  child,  Joe  lived  in  a 
succession  of  barracks  until  he  was  six, 


and  some  of  his  earliest  memories  are  of 
refugees  who  were  so  desperate  they 
committed  suicide  by  lying  down  on  rail- 
road tracks,  and  of  a  little  girl  who  fell 
into  the  hole  in  the  camp's  outhouse 
and  drowned  in  excrement. 

Before  the  war  his  mother  had  been  a 
secretary.  "My  mother  was  a  very  gentle, 
very  refined,  very  Catholic,  very  religious 
woman,  who  was  always  very  shy."  She 
died  at  50  of  cancer,  when  Eszterhas  was 
22.  His  father  was  a  novelist.  The  family 
came  to  America  on  a  troop  carrier,  and 
their  first  stop  was  in  White  Plains,  New 
York,  where  they  had  to  sleep  in  a  garage 
infested  with  rats.  When  Istvan  Eszterhas 
was  offered  an  editing  job  at  the  Catholic- 
Hungarian  Sunday  newspaper  in  Cleve- 
land, he  took  it,  and  remained  there  for 
nearly  30  years. 

Joe  Eszterhas's  first  memory  of  Cleve- 
land is  of  bare  lightbulbs  in  the  small 
apartment  above  the  newspaper,  in  a 
rough,  gritty  neighborhood  of  Hungari- 
ans, Germans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Irish. 
Joe  was  enrolled  in  a  bilingual  school 
taught  by  Hungarian  nuns.  He  was  a 
"fragile,  skinny  kid,"  and  the  other  boys 
made  fun  of  him,  calling  him  a  "green- 
horn" and  a  "D.P."  (displaced  person). 

When  he  was  13,  Joe's  narrow  world 
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came  crashing  down.  "My  mother  literal- 
ly, from  one  day  to  the  next,  stopped 
talking  to  me  or  to  my  father.  She  would 
start  saying  that  the  rays  were  after  her, 
and  then  one  day  she  cemented  the  win- 
dows shut My  father  didn't  know 

how  to  deal  with  this,  and  I  remember 
him  yelling  at  her,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  argument  he  either  collapsed  or  fell 
down.  I  remember  it  as  one  of  the  most 
terrifying  moments  of  my  life."  His  fa- 
ther consulted  a  Hungarian  doctor 
friend,  who  said  his  wife  was  mentally  ill, 
but  there  was  no  Hungarian-speaking 
psychiatrist  to  whom  she  could  go  for 
treatment.  So  the  family  simply  endured, 
and  Joe  never  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  find  when  he  came  home  from  school. 
"I  think  the  poverty,  as  it  affected  me,  re- 
ally hurt  her.  It  really  wounded  her.  She 
loved  me,"  Eszterhas  said,  his  voice 
cracking.  "We  would  get  our  clothes  at 
the  Volunteers  of  America  or  the  Salva- 
tion Army. . . .  And  I  remember  once  my 
mother  said  to  my  father,  'How  can  you 
stand  to  have  your  son  be  in  this  kind  of 
coat?'  And  I  kept  saying,  'The  coat  is 
fine,'  and  my  dad  would  say,  'It's  fine,' 
and  my  mom  would  say,  'How  can  you 
stand  it?  This  is  your  son!'" 

Joe,  who  says  he  was  humiliated  by 


seeing  his  immigrant  father  being  taken 
advantage  of  again  and  again,  kept  his 
own  feelings  hidden,  but  his  anger  was 
clearly  building.  One  day  at  a  baseball 
game,  he  picked  up  a  bat,  aimed  it  at 
the  back  of  the  head  of  an  older  kid 
who  had  beat  up  on  him,  and  knocked 
him  unconscious.  The  boy  suffered  a 
concussion,  and  Joe  made  a  trip  to  ju- 
venile hall.  The  experience  was  chasten- 
ing enough  to  make  him  finally  heed  his 
father's  advice  on  how  to  get  ahead: 
read,  read,  read.  "I  decided  that  I  was 
going  to  give  it  a  chance  . . .  and  I  fell 
in  love  with  reading,  and  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  possibility  I  could  write  some- 
day." Reading  and  listening  to  rock  on 
the  radio  became  his  primary  escapes, 
for  in  high  school  Joe  was  completely 
on  his  own— a  mediocre  student  with  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder,  someone  the  cool 
kids  made  fun  of.  In  his  own  mind  he 
remained  a  displaced  person  until  he  be- 
gan to  find  the  power  of  words. 

Once  he  got  away  from  his  family  and 
entered  Ohio  University  in  Athens, 
Eszterhas's  ability  to  write  beautiful- 
ly allowed  the  ugly  duckling  to  morph 
into  the  six-foot-two  Rampaging  Hun- 
garian. Ripe  for  self-invention,  he  used 


his  knowledge  of  rock  music  and  the 
New  Journalism  to  become  a  crusading 
journalist  himself,  tackling  off-campus  is- 
sues of  social  concern.  "Joe  in  Athens 
was  as  big  a  deal  then  as  he  is  now. 
They  had  never  seen  anything  like  him," 
says  his  friend  Dick  Belsky,  an  author 
and  also  news  editor  of  the  tabloid  Star 
Magazine.  By  his  sophomore  year  Esz- 
terhas was  not  only  writing  for  the 
school  newspaper  but  also  working  as  a 
rock  disc  jockey— "Joe  Anthony"— on 
the  radio.  Syndicated  Chicago  Tribune 
columnist  Clarence  Page,  a  freshman 
when  Eszterhas  was  a  senior,  says,  "Joe 
brought  Ohio  University  into  the  60s." 
Brash  and  confrontational,  Eszterhas 
was  already  displaying  the  characteristics 
of  charm,  arrogance,  and  brinkmanship 
that  put  him  squarely  in  the  center  of 
the  action  but  just  as  often  also  landed 
him  in  hot  water.  He  quit  the  thing  he 
most  loved,  the  campus  newspaper,  dur- 
ing his  junior  year  over  a  dispute  with 
the  editor.  Although  he  was  on  dis- 
ciplinary probation  in  his  senior  year 
and  didn't  have  good  enough  grades 
to  be  considered  for  the  job  of  editor, 
he  organized  a  petition  drive  to  al- 
low him  to  compete  for  it.  He  won, 
and  was  named  the  outstanding  college 
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journalist  in  the  country  by  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Memorial  Foundation. 

"I  liked  him  personally,  but  he  didn't 
bother  to  do  his  work  as  a  student  at 
all,"  says  Russell  Baird,  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors. "We  thought  in  the  journalism 
department  that  he  had  a  problem  of 
knowing  facts  from  fiction— he  would  let 
words  go  for  their  sounds  and  feelings 
and  not  be  concerned  whether  what  he'd 
just  said  was  true."  Eszterhas  didn't 
graduate,  because  at  the  time  he  won 
the  best-journalist  award  he  was  getting 
failing  grades.  Rather  than  flunk  its  star, 
Eszterhas  said,  the  university  allowed 
him  "to  fade  away." 

At  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  few 
years  out  of  college,  Eszterhas  was  again 
a  standout.  "He  had  immense  intellect, 
more  than  anyone  there,"  says  his  friend 
and  fellow  reporter  at  the  time  Ned 
Whelan.  Eszterhas  interviewed  Jimi  Hen- 
drix  and  Janis  Joplin  and  would  find  sto- 
ries, often  dark  stories,  where  no  one  else 
did.  "He  senses  drama— he's  willing  to 
look  for  it,"  says  Plain  Dealer  photo- 
assignment  editor  Dick  Conway,  who 
covered  many  stories  with  Eszterhas. 

In  1968,  Eszterhas  married  a  fellow 
reporter,  Geri  Javor,  a  quiet  young 
woman  who  covered  crime  and  religion 


and  who  was  also  Hungarian.  The  wed- 
ding was  pure  Eszterhas,  who  hinted  to 
his  friends  that  there  might  be  danger 
at  the  ceremony.  Dick  Belsky  remem- 
bers being  assigned  to  be  a  lookout. 
"There  was  concern  another  woman 
Joe  had  dated  would  show  up  and  in- 
terrupt things."  Dick  Conway  says,  "I 
always  thought  Joe  and  Geri  were  op- 
posites.  Geri  was  very  proper  and  reli- 
gious, and  Joe  was  kind  of  out  there." 


"Listen,  I  like  pushing  the  envelope. 
Part  of  it  is  a  response 
to  a  feeling  that  most  of  the  movies 
out  there  are  pap." 


Conway  was  with  Eszterhas  the  day 
he  unearthed  the  mother  of  a  young 
man  who  was  holding  his  ex-girlfriend 
hostage.  Eszterhas  picked  the  mother 
up  at  the  airport,  got  an  exclusive  inter- 
view with  her,  and  drove  her  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  As  soon  as  the  man 
heard  his  mother  outside  calling  his 


name,  he  shot  his  ex-girlfriend,  though 
not  fatally,  and  killed  himself.  That  inci- 
dent was  the  impetus  for  the  script  Esz- 
terhas  is   working   on   now   for    Para- 
mount. Reliable  Sources,  about  how  far 
reporters  should  go  to  get  a  good  story. 
"I   think  the  motivating  force  with 
Joe  is  money  and  controversy,"  says 
Mike  Roberts,  another  Plain  Dealer  re- 
porter friend.  "Writers  are  basically  fair- 
ly reticent  people.  For  them  to  become 
the  subject  of  controver- 
sy is  uncomfortable.  Joe 
needs  to  be  involved  in 
situations    where    he    is 
challenged."     In     1970, 
Eszterhas  had  the  luck 
to  cover  the  shootings  at 
nearby   Kent   State    for 
the  paper,  and  soon  he 
also  had  a  book  contract 
for    himself   and    Mike 
Roberts.    Within    a    few 
months  they  published  Thirteen  Seconds: 
Confrontation  at  Kent  State.  "He  has  as 
much  business  sense  as  of  writing,"  says 
Roberts.  "He  was  very  poor  and  always 
frightened  of  being  poor.  He  was  al- 
ways in  debt.  He  liked  expensive  pipe 
tobacco  and  booze." 

Eszterhas's  last  year  at  77?e  Plain  Deal- 
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er  was  aflame  with  controversy.  He,  Con- 
way, and  the  paper's  owners  were  sued 
for  invasion  of  privacy  by  Margaret  Mae 
Cantrell,  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had 
died  in  the  collapse  of  a  bridge  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  1967,  and  her  family.  Esz- 
terhas  had  covered  the  original  story  and 
then  returned  six  months  later  with  Dick 
Conway  to  do  a  longer,  Sunday-magazine 
article.  Eszterhas  interviewed  the  four 
children  of  the  family— the  oldest  was  12— 
and  clearly  implied  in  the  story  that  the 
mother  was  present.  She  was  not.  In- 
stead, Eszterhas  used  details  about  the 
woman  gleaned  from  his  covering  of  her 
husband's  funeral.  She  objected  to  the 
way  the  family  had  been  portrayed,  as 
poor  and  needy.  The  case,  Cantrell,  et  al. 
v.  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  et  al,  went 
all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  upheld  the  lower  court's  award  of 
$60,000  in  damages.  Today,  Eszterhas  still 
refuses  to  admit  any  wrongdoing.  "I'm 
not  certain  I  did  imply  she  was  there." 
When  I  assured  him  that  he  had,  Eszter- 
has said,  "I  remember  that  I  felt  that  I 
hadn't  done  any  injustice  to  the  family  or 
the  mother,  because  I  had  met  her.  And 
it  may  be  in  hindsight,  30  years  down  the 
line,  that  I  should  have  been  more  clear 
about  the  circumstances.  But  I  still  don't 


feel  that  I  did  any  harm  to  those  people." 
By  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion had  been  handed  down,  Eszterhas 
had  left  Tlie  Plain  Dealer.  He  was  fired 
for  disloyalty,  because  he  had  written  a 
witty  critique  of  himself  and  the  paper 
for  the  now  defunct  Evergreen  Review.  It 
was  about  having  the  first  pictures  of  the 
My  Lai  massacre  fall  into  his  lap.  A 
Vietnam  vet  who  remembered  Eszterhas 
from  college  happened  to  contact  him 


He  demanded  that  the  letter  from  Ovitz 
include  the  line  "You  know  how 
much  I've  always  admired  your  talent/7 


and  say  he  had  pictures  of  the  massacre, 
just  when  the  U.S.  military  was  trying  to 
cover  it  up.  Within  days,  Eszterhas  was 
in  New  York  with  the  photographer, 
sitting  down  with  top  editors  from  Life 
and  Tlie  New  York  Times  and  trying  to 
sell  the  pictures  for  $100,000.  In  the  end 
the  two  kids  from  Cleveland  were  out- 
smarted when  foreign  news  agencies 
pirated  the  pictures.  They  had  to  settle 


for  $20,000,  but  Joe  got  a  byline  in  Life. 
Eszterhas  did  not  go  quietly  from  The 
Plain  Dealer.  Instead,  he  cast  himself  as 
the  victim  and  hired  the  most  prominent 
civil-rights  lawyer  in  town  to  bring  a 
Newspaper    Guild    action    against    the 
paper.    The    issue,    says    his    attorney, 
Gerald    Messerman,    was    whether    a 
newspaper  by  its  very  nature  had  to  tol- 
erate more  criticism  than  any  other  pri- 
vate employer  would  from  an  insub- 
ordinate   employee. 
Eszterhas   lost,   but 
the    public    arbitra- 
tion, which  involved 
whether  or  not  Esz- 
terhas was  an  accu- 
rate reporter— as  the 
paper  ironically  was 
claiming  he  was  in 
the  invasion-of-priva- 
cy  suit— wreaked  havoc  in  the  newsroom. 
"It  tore  the  paper  apart,"   says   Mike 
Roberts.  "Prior  to  that  The  Plain  Dealer 
was  a  nice  place  to  be— we  were  attempt- 
ing to  do  a  lot  of  good  things— but  the 
charges  took  the  spirit  out  of  it." 

Today,  Eszterhas's  old  Cleveland 
friends,  who  follow  his  life  closely,  seem 
puzzled  by  his  recent  films.  "Those  of  us 
who  have  been  his  friends  could  care 
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less  about  Hollywood,"  says  Roberts.  '"I 
think  he  could  have  been  one  of  the  best 
journalists  in  the  country.  I'm  not  criti- 
cal of  him  taking  this  turn.  We  wish  we 
had  the  money.  But  someday  he's  got  to 
lay  down  some  good  work." 

Colleagues  at  Rolling  Stone,  where 
Eszterhas  landed  in  the  early  70s 
and  wrote  for  four  years,  see  him 
more  skeptically.  "I  watch  him  now 
from  afar  in  fascination.  He  puts  on  a 
hell  of  a  show,"  says  Paul  Scanlon,  for- 
mer managing  editor  and  Eszterhas's 
best  friend  there.  "Joe's  a  hell  of  a  self- 
publicist.  The  key  word  is  'calculate.' " 

At  Rolling  Stone,  Eszterhas,  who  had  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  Hunter  S.  Thomp- 
son, let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  wore  a 
fringed  buckskin  jacket,  and  sported  a 
buck  knife,  which  he'd  play  with  at  meet- 
ings. He  also  wrote  a  string  of  remarkable 
stories.  He  turned  one  about  a  mass  killer 
in  the  Midwest  into  a  book,  Charlie  Simp- 
son's Apocalypse,  which  was  nominated 
for  a  National  Book  Award  in  1975. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  talented  of 
all  the  writers,"  says  Jann  Wenner,  the 
magazine's  founder  and  the  godfather  of 
one  of  Eszterhas's  children.  "He'd  just 
go  at  it  and  return  25,000-word  stories. 


I'd  say,  "Joe,  I  just  asked  for  five.'"  But 
the^e  was  no  way  Eszterhas  would  allow 
anything  to  be  cut.  The  little  kid  who 
was  once  bullied  had  learned  to  throw 
his  weight  around.  "He  was  scary.  He 
frightened  people,"  says  former  Rolling 
Stone  writer  and  editor  David  Felton. 
"He  went  berserk:  'You  don't  realize 
you're  fucking  with  words!'  If  you  read 
his  journalism,  it's  a  lot  like  his  movies, 
very  macho  stuff  without  the  psyche- 
delia of  Hunter's  stuff." 

Eszterhas  would  play  hardball  with 
Wenner,  threatening  to  quit  and  go  to 
Esquire.  According  to  Felton,  it  was 
Eszterhas  who  got  Wenner  to  put  the 
writers'  names  on  the  cover  of  the  mag- 
azine for  the  first  time.  "It  was  fascinat- 
ing, their  relationship,"  says  writer 
Christine  Doudna,  who  used  to  be  Esz- 
terhas's assistant.  "How  able  Joe  really 
was  to  manipulate  Jann,  Jann  being 
such  a  manipulator  himself.  They  both 
made  good  use  of  each  other." 

"Joe  always  had  an  attraction  to  and 
an  appreciation  of  America's  underbel- 
ly," says  another  former  Rolling  Stone 
editor,  John  A.  Walsh.  "He  always  un- 
derstood the  seamy  side— that  there  was 
commerce  there.  Joe  had  an  instinctive 
feel  for  what  would  appeal  to  a  mass 


audience.  He  covered  U.F.O.'s  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Evel  Knievel.  He  could  pick  a 
paragraph  off  a  wire  and  say,  'Here's  a 
great  magazine  piece.'" 

Eszterhas's  wife  was  invisible  at 
Rolling  Stone,  where  sexist  sex,  drugs, 
and  rock  'n'  roll  ruled,  and  he  quickly 
got  a  reputation.  "That  knife  was  used 
for  other  things  than  stabbing  a  desk," 
jokes  Felton.  Eszterhas  admitted,  "For  a 
while  I  certainly  lost  my  bearings,  be- 
cause I  went  through  a  difficult  thing 
with  cocaine.  The  sexual  revolution  hit 

me  full-scale We  had  problems  in  the 

marriage,  and  the  first  time  they  really 
surfaced  was  in  those  early  Rolling  Stone 
years."  Women  at  the  magazine  remem- 
ber Eszterhas  as  wanting  to  be  adored. 
"His  hostility  toward  women  was  always 
kind  of  there,"  says  Doudna.  "He  ex- 
pressed it  in  more  guarded  ways,  like  in 
teasing.  He  was  just  a  bully,  even  when 
he  was  trying  to  put  the  make  on  you.  It 
often  seemed  the  object  was  humiliation." 

One  day  in  1975,  Eszterhas  got  a 
phone  call.  "Have  you  ever  thought 
of  doing  movies?"  asked  Kitty 
Hawks,  who  was  then  an  agent.  She  had 
seen  a  Rolling  Stone  article  that  Eszterhas 
had  written,  about  an  Idaho  police  chief 
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who  had  flipped  out.  and  thought  it 
would  make  a  terrific  film.  That  never 
happened,  but  about  the  same  time  Mar- 
cia  Nasatir,  a  vice  president  at  United 
Artists,  also  called  and  asked  Eszterhas  if 
he  had  any  interest  in  doing  screenplays. 
Jann  Wenner  was  in  the  process  of  mov- 
ing Rolling  Stone  from  California  to  New 
York,  and  Eszterhas  didn't  want  to  live 
there.  "I  didn't  know  whether  I  could 
write  screenplays  or  not,  but  I  thought. 
Why  don't  we  try  it?" 

The  first  screenplay,  FIST.,  a  union 
story  about  a  labor  leader,  took  two 
years  to  write.  Eszterhas  approached  it 
journalistically,  doing  prodigious  research 
first,  which  he  says  he  still  does,  includ- 
ing experiencing  lap  dancing  for  Show- 
girls. "Based  on  that  research,  I  did  an 
outline  that  was  like  50  or  60  pages,  that 
was  neither  an  outline  nor  a  treatment 
nor  a  fact  nor  a  fiction.  It  was  this 
completely  bastard  document."  Luckily, 
the  director  Norman  Jewison  wanted  to 
be  involved.  "Norman  says  to  me,  '1 
don't  know  what  the  hell  this  is  . . .  but 
it's  an  interesting  beginning.'" 

Jewison     and     Eszterhas 
worked  through  various  drafts 
for  a  year.  Eszterhas  finally 
turned  in  nearly  400  pages. 
"It    weighs    like    War    and 
Peace,    kid,"    Jewison    told 
him,  "but  it  doesn't  read  like 
it."   One   monologue  went 
on  for  six  pages.  "Norman 
said,  'This  is  six  minutes  of 
screen  time— they  are  going 
to  throw  tomatoes  at  the 
screen.    You    can't    do    a 
speech  for  six  minutes.'  I 
had  the  naivete  to  say  to 
him,  'But  if  the  words  are 
good,  they'll  listen.'" 

Eszterhas  said  of  Jewi- 
son, "He  taught  me  many 
things,  but  among  them 
is  one:  You  can  have  a 
commercial  movie  that's 
accessible,  and  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  empty."  Even 
more     important,     said 
Eszterhas,     he     learned 
that  "you  can  fight  the 
studios  and  go  to  war 
with  them,  or  you  can 
weave  your  way  around 
them,    but    there    are 
ways  of  winning  against 
them."    Such    as?    "If 
you   make   your   argu- 
ment lucid  and  really 
logical,  then  it's  possi- 
ble   they'll    back    off. 
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because  for  the  most  part  they  are  very 
intelligent  people." 

In  true  Eszterhas  fashion,  he  also  made 
a  deal  to  write  a  novelization  of 
F.I.S.T.,  and  the  pressure  was  tremen- 
dous. "He  thought  he  was  having  a  heart 
attack,"  says  Paul  Scanlon.  "He  was  hav- 
ing a  panic  attack."  Nevertheless,  in  an 
incredible  stroke  of  luck  for  a  beginner, 
Sylvester  Stallone  agreed  to  star  in  the 
film  just  as  he  was  coming  off  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  Rocky,  but  Stallone 
had  the  temerity  to  demand  a  co-writer 
credit.  Eszterhas  not  only  refused  but 
also  offered  to  go  10  rounds  with  Stal- 
lone. Feelings  were  so  raw  over  the  1978 
film,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  flop,  that  at  the  pre- 
miere, according  to  Eszter- 
has, his  first  wife  punched 
Stallone  in  the  stomach. 

Nevertheless,  Eszterhas 
had  found  his  calling. 
"What  happened  to  me 
when  1  started  writing  fic- 


tion is  that  you  get  this  almost  junkie-like 
rush  from  making  things  up,  sitting  down 
and  playing  God  and  making  things  up 
from  scratch."  Over  the  course  of  the 
next  1 5  years.  Eszterhas,  who  says  he  "ex- 
plodes" when  he  writes,  turned  out  a  va- 
riety of  screenplays  and  became  known 
as  the  master  of  auctioning  "spec" 
scripts.  He  writes  them  without  studio  in- 
terference and  then  puts  them  up  on  the 
block,  creating  a  stir  and  often  getting 
more  than  $1  million  each  for  films  that 
have  been  duds,  such  as  Big  Shots,  or 
have  yet  to  be  made,  such  as  Original  Sin 
and  Sacred  Cows. 

Eszterhas  is  willing  to  collaborate  with 
directors,  he  told  me,  but  "because  of  the 


"Joe  said,  'You're  a  treasure  - 
you're  a  treasure- 
mi  Bill  Macdonald  never  said  that!" 


Naomi  Eszterhas 
stands  by  her  man  in  front 
of  their  Spanish-style 
Jio.use  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
north  of  Malibu. 
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prevalence  of  the  auteur  theory,  they  are 
used  to  saying,  'Change  it.  I'm  the  direc- 
tor and  you're  the  writer.'  That's  not  col- 
laboration, and  I  don't  work  that  way.  I'll 
fold  out  of  the  project  if  that  happens — 
I'm  not  going  to  fuck  my  own  child 
up Most  screenwriters  in  my  experi- 
ence don't  have  any  passion.  They  don't 
have  a  whole  lot  of  strength  and  belief  in 
what  they  do.  Their  attitude  is  'Tell  me 
how  you  want  me  to  change  it,'  because 
they  are  so  desperate  to  get  the  credit  and 
also,  in  parentheses,  to  get  the  money." 
He  cited  the  example  of  Academy  Award 
winner  Ron  Bass  (Rain  Man),  who  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  "he  views  his  func- 
tion as  serving  the  director's  needs.  Well, 
in  my  mind  that's  a  stenographer.  It's  not 
a  writer.  I  don't  do  that.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, I  think  screenwriters  are  some- 
times their  own  worst  enemies,  because 
they  do  not  force  the  issue  to  the  wall  in 
terms  of  really  fighting  for  their  material." 

Eszterhas  is  clearly  the  opposite.  He 
will  walk  out  of  a  dinner  party  if  he 
can't  be  seated  next  to  his  wife.  He  and 
Jon  Peters  fought  so  hard  in  1994  over 
Foreplay,  a  screenplay  of  Eszterhas's 
that  Peters  was  contemplating  buying, 
that  Peters  broke  his  hand  pounding  it 
on  Eszterhas's  coffee  table.  Then  Eszter- 
has stomped  off  without  letting  Peters 
out  of  his  gated  rental  in  Malibu.  Peters 
had  to  scale  the  wall.  "Everything  is  a 
test  for  people's  loyalties," 
says  someone  who  worked 
with  Eszterhas  a  long  time. 
"He  ups  the  stakes."  The 
source  continues,  "I  always 
thought  there  were  two 
Joes— the  Joe  I  got,  the 
guy's  guy,  the  family  man, 
who  laughed  and  talked  on 
the  telephone.  But  what  I  im^^ 
also  knew  was  that  every 
time  he  canceled  dinner 
with  me  he  was  going  to  hang  out  with 
guys  who  were  into  prostitutes,  drugs, 
and  hard  living." 

Ben  Myron,  Eszterhas's  best  friend, 
who  produced  One  False  Move  and 
Checking  Out,  doesn't  agree.  "Joe  comes 
across  as  this  complex  person,  and  peo- 
ple have  difficulty  understanding  him.  To 
me,  Joe  is  the  most  easily  understood  guy 
in  the  world— very,  very  uncomplicated. 
Getting  along  with  Joe  is  very  simple.  If 
you're  straight  with  him  and  honest,  he's 
on  your  side.  If  you  cross  him,  it's  over." 

"Do  people  ever  challenge  him?"  I 
ask  Myron. 

"No."  Myron  admits.  "Because  he's 
not  the  kind  of  person  you  want  to 
nge." 


Michael  Ovitz,  of  course,  did.  In 
1989,  when  Ovitz  was  chairman  of 
Creative  Artists  Agency  and  Holly- 
wood trembled  at  his  power,  Eszterhas 
went  to  see  him  to  tell  him  what  Ovitz 
already  knew— that  Eszterhas  was  going 
to  leave  CAA  out  of  loyalty  to  his  close 
friend  Guy  McElwaine.  McElwaine  was 
leaving  Columbia,  where  he  had  been 
an  executive,  to  return  to  agenting  at 
CAA's  arch-rival,  International  Creative 
Management.  What  actually  occurred 
during  that  meeting  is  known  only  to 
Ovitz  and  Eszterhas,  whose  recollec- 
tions are  entirely  different.  The  meeting 
is  now  referred  to  by  Eszterhas  as  "The 
Incident  at  Rashomon."  Whatever  hap- 
pened, Eszterhas  put  his  version  down 
in  an  incendiary  "Dear  Mike"  letter — 
which  got  leaked  from  coast  to  coast- 
in  which  he  accused  Ovitz  of  threaten- 
ing him  with  just  about  everything  short 
of  cannibalizing  his  children. 

True  or  not,  the  letter  and  the  brouha- 
ha it  caused  became  Hollywood  legend, 
paving  the  way  for  Joe  Eszterhas— who 
followed  up  within  a  few  months  with 
the  Basic  Instinct  script,  which  sold  for 
$3  million— to  become  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Screenwriter.  At  the 
time,  Eszterhas  stated  that  every  time 
he  went  down  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  a 
limo  he  would  be  sure  to  remember  to 
give  the  finger  to  the  CAA  building.  In 


"Joe  doesn't  believe  in  rewriting/7 
says  Robert  Evans. 
"If  the  Bible  can  be  rewritten, 
somebody's  script  can." 


a  startling  reversal  last  summer,  howev- 
er, Eszterhas  secretly  signaled,  first 
through  Howard  Blum,  that  after  six 
years  with  his  friend  Guy  he  wanted  to 
return  to  CAA.  The  question  Eszterhas 
said  he  asked  was  "Is  there  animosity 
there?"  According  to  Eszterhas,  the  an- 
swer came  back:  Absolutely  not. 

Naturally,  this  news  was  greeted  at 
CAA  with  the  sort  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance that  might  attend,  say,  the 
idea  that  Madonna  wanted  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Vatican.  The  popular 
CAA  agent  Bob  "Bookie"  Bookman 
was  set  to  become  Eszterhas's  represen- 
tative, but  first  the  ambivalent  Ovitz 
had  to  give  his  blessing.  Thoughtfully, 
Eszterhas  had  aire  idy  written  the  script 


for  their  reunion.  There  would  be  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  two  men. 
Eszterhas  handed  Bookman  three  sheets: 
Ovitz's  letter  to  him,  his  reply,  and  a 
press  release,  even  though  CAA  policy  is 
not  to  announce  new  clients  to  the  press. 
The  burning  question  was:  Would  Ovitz 
really  go  along  with  it?  Those  in  the  . 
know  said  that  Ovitz  and  Eszterhas  were 
both  looking  for  an  apology. 

A  squadron  of  minions  worked  and 
reworked  the  language  of  the  letters  as  if  I 
this  were  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  "Dear 
Mike:  I  was  so  happy  to  hear  from  Bob 
Bookman  that  there  was  no  animosity  on 
your  part  or  on  the  part  of  CAA  concern- 
ing events  that  took  place  six  years  ago." 

"Dear  Joe:  Welcome  back.  I  was  hap- 
py to  hear  we  could  put  the  past  behind 
us.  We  too  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  same  spirit  of  friendship 
and  mutual  respect." 

At  last.  The  deed  was  done,  or  so 
everyone  thought.  Then  Eszterhas,  in  typ- 
ical fashion,  upped  the  ante  one  more 
time.  He  demanded  that  the  letter  from 
Ovitz  include  a  new  line:  "You  know  how 
much  I've  always  admired  your  talent." 

Ovitz  threw  up  his  hands  and  flatly 
refused.  So  there  definitely  appeared  to 
be  some  lingering  animosity.  Sentence  or 
no  sentence,  no  deal.  Eszterhas  sees  it 
slightly  differently.  "I  didn't  like  Ovitz's 
letter,"  he  explained.  "I  didn't  think  it 
was  warm  enough  or  strong  enough, 
and  I  suggested  that  he  add  a  sentence, 
and  at  that  point  Bob  said  that  Michael 
had  had  a  surge  of  animosity  and  didn't 
want  to  do  that  sentence.  And  I  said,  'If 
he  has  had  a  surge  of  animosity,  let's 
forget  the  whole  fucking  thing.'" 

But  Eszterhas  hasn't  quite  forgotten. 
Now  that  Ovitz  is  number  two  at  Disney 
and  in  a  position  to  buy  his  scripts  and 
green-light  his  movies,  Eszterhas  is 
rather  blatantly  sucking  up.  Under  the 
satiric  guise  of  wishing  Ovitz  would 
come  back  to  CAA  because  it's  no  fun 
not  having  him  to  kick  around  anymore,  J 
Eszterhas  recently  wrote  a  wet-kiss 
valentine  to  Ovitz  in  Los  Angeles  maga- 
zine, which  is  owned  by  Disney. 

Eszterhas  left  ICM  because  he  was 
scared— anxious  about  having  sold  at 
least  four  big-money  scripts  that  were  sit- 
ting on  the  shelf  and  not  getting  made. 
Then,  last  April,  the  Otis  Redding  script, 
Blaze  of  Glory  was  offered  at  auction, 
and  Eszterhas  sat  back  waiting  for  the 
phone  to  ring.  Not  a  single  offer  came 
in.  That  did  it.  Eszterhas  said  he  felt 
ICM  wasn't  working  hard  enough  to  get 
his  work  on  the  screen.  CAA  was  ready 
to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
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cut  his  price  in  half.  He  hasn't  had  to. 
Eszterhas  is  now  at  William  Morris  with 
Arnold  Rifkin,  who  has  been  diligent 
and  successful  in  getting  him  new  deals. 
In  fact,  Eszterhas's  latest  deal  is  with 
Cinergi  Pictures  for  a  script  called 
Trapped,  a  murder  mystery.  If  it  is  made 
with  an  A-list  director  and  actor,  Eszter- 
has will  take  home  $5  million.  Rifkin 
says  he  met  a  different  Joe.  "His  vulner- 
ability was  enormous.  I  was  smitten  by 
that  side  of  the  man." 

For  his  part,  McElwaine  is  philosophi- 
cal about  their  parting.  "I  have  enough 
faith  in  myself  as  a  person  that  I  did  the 
best  I  could.  Six  years  is  a  pretty  good 
run  with  somebody."  He  and  Eszterhas 
have  been  through  too  much  together 
for  backbiting.  McElwaine  was  even  in 
Hawaii  with  the  Eszterhas  family  when 
Eszterhas's  marriage  collapsed.  He  also 
remained  close  while  Joe  stayed  in  Maui 
with  Naomi  and  wrote  Showgirls.  "It's 
very  easy  to  get  out  of  touch  with  your 
own  work.  Showgirls  represents  a  lot  of 
things  to  Joe,  not  so  much  personally  as 
the  time  frame  in  his  head  -what  was  go- 
ing on  when  he  wrote  it.  The  girl's  name 
is  Nomi,  for  God's  sake." 

It  started  out  that  one  foot  would  bump 
another.  The  Eszterhases'  houseguest, 
Naomi  Baka  Macdonald,  grieving,  plat- 
inum blonde,  and  abandoned,  would  be 
sitting  with  the  family  on  the  beach,  and 
her  little  toe  in  the  sand  might  touch 
Joe's  little  toe.  They  both  pretended  that 
it  was  nothing.  It  was  the  spring  of  1993. 
only  weeks  after  Naomi's  husband.  Bill, 
one  of  Joe's  best  friends,  had  gone  off 
with  the  siren.  Joe  and  Geri  Eszterhas 
had  taken  the  "train-wrecked"  Naomi 
into  their  home  in  California  for  six 
weeks  and  then  had  invited  her  to  join 
them  for  two  weeks  in  Maui.  The  Eszter- 
hases were  the  devoted  parents  of  two 
teenagers.  Suzanne,  16,  and  Steven,  18, 
and  were  known  for  living  in  Marin 
County  and  rejecting  Hollywood  glitter. 

Just  as  in  Joe's  scripts,  however,  not 
all  was  as  it  seemed.  "There  were  gigan- 
tic holes  in  the  relationship,"  he  says.  "I 
felt  a  terrific  emotional  sterility  in  my 
heart."  In  other  words,  Eszterhas  was 
cheating.  "In  the  three  years  before  the 
marriage  broke  up.  I  had  a  series  of  re- 
lationships and  one  affair.  A  serious  af- 
fair" (with  the  daughter  of  a  midwestern 
governor,  he  has  said).  As  he  tells  the 
story,  Eszterhas  frequently  indicates  that 
irriage  was  already  severely  im- 
paired, and  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
talking  separation.  Naomi,  a  native  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  had  worked  in 


marketing  and  written  speeches  for 
American  Express  executives,  wasn't 
just  another  little  home  wrecker.  To- 
day, the  happy  couple  is  more  than  ea- 
ger to  share  the  story  of  their  love. 

"I  was  in  pain,  and  the  only  time  I 
didn't  feel  that  pain  was  when  I  was  with 
him,"  Naomi  declares.  We  are  sitting  in 
the  Eszterhases'  large,  open  living  room, 
with  its  huge  stone  fireplace,  framed 
posters  of  Eszterhas's  heroes  Bob  Dylan 
and  the  Rolling  Stones  on  the  walls,  and 
floor-to-ceiling  glass  doors  that  look  out 
to  the  Pacific.  On  the  heavy  wooden  cof- 
fee table  sits  a  mound  of  red  and  green 


"Most  screenwriters  don't  have  any 


According  to  Naomi,  Geri  even  encour- 
aged her  to  buy  a  short  black  silk  robe, ; 
saying,  "Joseph  would  love  it  on  you." 
Then  those  toes  started  touching.  "It  j 
escalates,"  says  Naomi.  "A  foot  would 
bump,"  says  Joe.  "Yeah,  it  was  like  that," 
agrees  Naomi.  "Like  when  you're  in  high 
school  and  you  think  your  foot  is  touch- 
ing, and  your  heart  kind  of  races  a  little 
bit— that's  when   I   knew.   I  never  had 
those  feelings  before  about  any  man  until 
him.  Babies  ran  by  us,  and  he  said,  'Do  j 
you  ever  want  children?'  And  I  said,  Tve] 
always  wanted  children. ...    I'd  love  tol 
have  children  someday.'  And  he  said,  'I'd 
love  to  have  more  chil- 
dren.' I'm  thinking.  Is 
he  saying  that  to  me?" 

passion,  ley  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of  Jn  tXXS 
strength  and  belief  in  what  they  do."     ^%TZ  £ 

^^^^^^^^^^^_  kids    had    left    them 

alone  again,  and  Joe  j 
defined  happiness:  sit- 
ting on  a  barstool  next  to  Naomi.  He 
said,  "I  love  you.  I  want  to  marry  you. 
I  want  to  have  children  with  you.  I ! 
can't  live  without  you."  "You  know 
what  else  he  said?"  asks  Naomi.  "He 
said,  A  thousand  barstools.  I'd  love  toi 
sit  with  you  all  around.  I'd  love  to  see 
Paris  with  you.'  He  said,  'You  know, 
you're  a  treasure'— you  're  a  treasure— 
and  Bill  Macdonald  never  said  that!" 

Joe:  "She  has  a  terrific  life  force.  I 
felt  like  a  man  who  had  been  out  in  the 
desert  for  a  long  time,  and  I  finall; 
found  water." 

Naomi:  "I  thought,  Do  I  love  him 
because  he's  come  and  rescued  me 
from  this?  Am  I  with  him  because  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  that?  Because 
of  course  when  I  told  my  family  and 
friends,  they  said,  'Are  you  out  of  your 
mind?  How  do  you  know  what  you; 
want?  In  February  you're  grieving  and 
in  April  you're  in  love?'  But  I  had  nev- 
er been  in  love. ...  He  was  like  pure 
oxygen." 

Joe:  "We  did  a  lot  of  crying." 

The  pent-up  sexual  energy  burst  out 
a  few  days  later.  Guy  McElwaine  had 
come  over  to  visit.  After  dinner  Geri. 
Joe,  Guy,  and  Naomi  went  out  to  a 
club.  The  tension  was  so  thick  that  Nao- 
mi had  a  drink,  which  is  unusual  for 
her.  "And  I  was  wearing  this  re< 
dress. . . .  Joe  has  his  back  to  us,  watch- 
ing the  band,  and  I'm  getting  madder. 
So  Naomi  asked  Joe  to  dance. 

Joe:  "She  joins  me,  and  the  minute 
we  start  to  dance  [the  band]  goes  into 
the   most   passionate,    slow,    throbbing 


cookies  in  star  and  moon  shapes  which 
Naomi  has  baked  and  frosted  herself.  By 
all  accounts,  Joe's  first  wife,  Geri,  was 
the  dedicated,  stay-at-home  spouse  and 
anchor  for  her  husband.  So  is  Naomi  to- 
day: she  clips  the  clippings,  runs  interfer- 
ence for  him,  keeps  track  of  his  career. 
"I  call  them  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  says 
Robert  Evans.  A  lawyer  advised  me,  "I 
wouldn't  cross  him  in  her  view." 

"We  could  be  watching  the  news,  but  I 
felt  the  pain  would  ease  when  I  was  with 
him."  Naomi  continues.  "He's  like  an  old 
warrior.  He"s  seen  a  lot  more  things  than 
I  have  in  life,  and  he  knows  people  very 
well.  And  he's  very  gentle  and  very  wise." 
As  for  Geri,  who  Naomi  alleges  was  con- 
fiding her  marital  problems  to  her  in 
Hawaii,  Naomi  says,  "She  got  lost  in  her 
children."  (Geri  Eszterhas  says  that  her 
marriage  was  private,  and  that  she  intends 
to  keep  her  views  on  it  private.) 

Naomi  says  it  did  occur  to  her  at  the 
time:  "How  can  you  be  in  this  position? 
You  have  accused  someone  of  coming 
in  and  breaking  up  your  marriage,  and 
you're  in  a  situation  where  you  are  go- 
ing to  go  in  and  break  up  a  marriage?" 
Even  so,  she  says,  "I  could  feel  he  want- 
ed to  be  with  me  as  much  as  I  wanted 
to  be  with  him." 

"And  your  wife  didn't  suspect  any- 
thing. Joe?"  I  ask. 

"She  didn't  see  a  lot  of  things  that  she 
should  have  seen  and  could  have  seen," 
answers  Naomi,  who  says  her  friend 
Geri  would  encourage  her  to  sit  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  car  with  Joe.  "He  likes 
talking  to  you,"  she  says  Geri  would  say. 
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love  song.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the 
name  of  the  song,  but  I  can't." 

Naomi:  "I  can't  either,  but  the  name 
of  the  group  was  the  Missionaries." 

Joe:  "I  start  to  dance  with  her,  and 
it  just  blew  up.  I  mean,  the  way  I  held 
her,  the  way  I  touched  her— it  just  blew 
up." 

Naomi:  "It  was  like  we  were  touching 
feet,  and  then  ..." 

Then  Guy  McElwaine  went  over  and 
broke  them  up,  asking,  "Why  are  you 
doing  this?"  Geri  also  went  up  and 
asked,  "Do  you  want  me  to  go  back  to 
the  hotel?"  No,  Joe  wanted  to  finish 
the  dance.  Then  all  four  drove  to  the 
hotel  in  silence. 

Joe  went  off  with  Guy,  leaving  Nao- 
mi to  confront  Geri  alone  in  the  hotel 
suite.  "I  thought.  We're  all  responsible 
for  our  actions,  and  I'm  going  to  deal 
with  this,"  Naomi  recalls.  "I  went  in, 
and  she  said,  'I  thought  you  were  my 
friend.'  ...  I  told  her  there  was  a  very 
strong  relationship  between  us  that  isn't 
physical,  although  it's  very  chemical. . . . 
She  said,  'Are  you  telling  me  that  you're 
in  love  with  my  husband?'" 

Joe  and  Naomi  left  that  morning  for 
another  hotel  across  the  island,  after  Joe 
had  spoken  with  Geri  for  three  hours. 
The  divorce  was  very  bitter.  "Geri 
viewed  it  in  sort  of  very  primal,  almost 
superstitious  ways,"  says  Eszterhas.  "She 
feels  to  this  day  that  Naomi  is  a  demon 
and  that  I've  fallen  in  love  with  Cather- 
ine Tramell." 

The  children  were  in  shock,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  Joe's  relations  with 
them  were  rocky.  "I  had  spent  my 
whole  life  building  a  psychological  for- 
tress around  my  family.  I  never  thought 
I'd  be  the  one  to  blow  it  up,"  says  Esz- 
terhas. "I  think  the  best  way  to  de- 
scribe it  is  that  it  was  like  being  in  this 
horrendous  head-on  train  crash."  Esz- 
terhas's  son  asked  him  not  to  file  for 
divorce  for  at  least  six  months.  During 
the  last  half  of  1993,  Eszterhas  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Hawaii,  flying  into 
San  Francisco  for  visits  with  his  chil- 
dren. Showgirls  was  the  only  script  he 
managed  to  write  during  that  time,  a 
time  when  he  felt  under  intense  finan- 
cial pressure.  Since  then,  his  critics 
note,  his  attitude  toward  women  seems 
to  harden  with  every  script. 

Going  through  the  divorce  was  like 
going  through  a  war.  When  Robert 
Shapiro  took  over  the  case  for  Eszter- 
has—just  before  he  got  involved  in  O.  J. 
Simpson's  case— Eszterhas's  temporary 
support  payments  were  $45,000  a 
month,  and  there  was  no  question  but 


that  after  24  years  of  marriage  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  these  circumstances,  Geri 
Eszterhas  would  get  half  the  communi- 
ty property  and  support  for  life.  (The 
settlement  was  later  adjusted  by  attor- 
ney Patricia  Glaser.)  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1993,  Naomi  became  pregnant 
with  Joey,  who  was  born  in  March 
1994.  Joe  and  Naomi  were  married  in 
Maui  four  months  later.  At  one  point, 
Joe  says,  he  thought  he  had  reached  a 
financial  settlement  with  Geri,  but  she 
turned  around  and  sued  him  for  a 
share  of  the  screenplay  profits  he  might 
earn  based  on  ideas  he  had  had  during 
the  marriage.  She  lost  the  case,  but 
only  after  a  grueling  two-week  trial  in 
Marin  County  Superior  Court.  Today, 
Eszterhas,  who  loves  to  mention  that 
he  was  an  assistant  Little  League 
coach,  claims  that  his  devotion  as  a  fa- 
ther, the  fact  that  "I  was  always  there 
as  a  dad,"  has  allowed  him  to  work  out 
a  reasonable  relationship  with  his  chil- 
dren. "Otherwise  it  was  so  ugly  on  a 
human  level,  so  twisted  and  devastat- 
ing, there  would  have  been  no  way  of 
pulling  it  together,"  he  says. 


In  1994,  Eszterhas  rented  Bette  Mid- 
ler's former  house  in  the  Malibu  Col- 
ony. In  one  frenzied  year  he  churned 
out  reams  of  both  sexually  explicit  and 
violent  material:  Jade,  One-Night  Stand, 
Foreplay,  and  Gangland.  Jade  turned 
out  to  be  a  failure,  and  Foreplay  and 
the  bloody  Gangland  have  been  passed 
on  to  others  for  rewrites.  Today,  Joe 
and  Naomi,  as  well  as  his  agent, 
Arnold  Rifkin,  and  producer,  Ben  My- 
ron, are  emphasizing  that  his  latest 
script,  Blaze  of  Glory,  is  a  civil-rights 
piece.  At  this  stage,  however,  that  as- 
pect of  the  story  certainly  plays  bass 
guitar  to  the  lead  of  more  of  the  same 
old  sex  plus  music. 

But  with  a  new  wife,  two  new  babies, 
upper-Malibu  isolation,  blond  streaks  in 
his  hair,  and  the  chastening  experience 
of  winding  up  with  a  public  image  that 
could  easily  rank  somewhere  south  of  | 
that  of  Al  Goldstein  of  Screw  magazine, 
wouldn't  it  seem  that  Joe  Eszterhas 
might  just  want  to  fold  the  flap  on  that 
tattered  old  Zeitgeist  envelope?  Not  on 
your  life.  "If  you  think  the  critical  re- 
sponse to  Showgirls  and  Jade  is  going 
to  stop  me  at  some  point  in  the  future 
in  terms  of  addressing  another  sexually 
oriented  piece  that  pushes  the  envelope, 
forget  it,"  he  declares.  "If  I  feel  like  do- 
ing it,  I'm  going  to  do  it."  And  the 
world's  most  famous  screenwriter  near- 
ly always  gets  his  way.  □ 
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SANDY'S  CASTLE 


Premier  talent  manager  Sandy  Gallin  runs  with  the  tight-knit  crowd  of 

Barry  Diller,  Calvin  Klein,  and  David  Geffen,  cossets  a  list 

of  clients  that  includes  Michael  Jackson,  Roseanne,  and  Dolly  Parton, 

and  communes  with  an  even  higher  power 

BY  MATTHEW  TYRNAUER 


Btl    I     1  ortons  restaurant  on  a 

I  balmy  winter  night.  The 

I  plates  of  ahi  tuna  have 

I  been  cleared,  along  with 

W      HI  the    near-empty   glasses 

icral  water  and  Chardonnay.  And 

in  the  orange  glow  of  the  candlelight 

Sandy  Gallin  is  quietly  saying  his  prayers. 

The  w  ere— no  strangers  to  the 

town's  more  visible  rituals  of  supplication 

and  devotv  him  a  wide  berth  as 


Gallin,  speaking  softly  and  slowly,  de- 
scends into  a  wakeful  trance.  He  begins 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "Our  Father  who 
art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name;  thy 
kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  ..." 
Gallin's  hands  cover  his  head,  and  his 
bronzed,  freckled  forearms  obscure  his 
carefully  tended  complexion  as  he  speaks. 
He  grows  more  intense  as  he  diverges 
from  the  usual  text:  "Dear  God  and  God 

^holographs  by  DAVID  MICHALEK 


of  our  fathers,  please  accept  my  thanks 
for  showing  me  the  way  to  release  alfl 
stress,  strain,  anxiety,  fears,  illnesses, 
greed,  meanness,  madness,  judgment,  ha- 
tred, anger,  vindictiveness— anything  evil, 
anything  ill,  anything  that  you  and  I 
would  not  want  to  be  part  of  my  very  be- 
ing. And,  dear  God,  thank  you  for  show- 
ing me  the  way  to  fill  my  mind,  my  souli 
my  heart,  my  very  being,  with  love, 
joy,  laughter,  goodness,  kindness,  good! 
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health,  a  good  personality,  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, intelligence,  strength,  power,  and 
all  good  and  wonderful  things." 

This  continues  for  about  four  minutes, 
until,  finally,  the  man  who  is  considered 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  powerful 
talent  managers  in  Hollywood  emerges 
from  his  heartfelt  litany  and  looks  up  at 
me  from  behind  his  Giorgio  Armani 
frames  with  a  wide  and  contented  smile. 

"This  is  the  most  powerful  thing  of 
everything  I've  ever  done  in  my  life," 
says  Gallin. 

What,  you  may  ask,  does  such  ritual 
provide  for  this  quintessential  Hollywood 
creature— a  man  who  divides  his  days  be- 
tween his  new  "Tuscan  villa"  above  Beverly 
Hills  and  his  very  tasteful  New  England- 
style  compound  in  Malibu;  a  fellow  whose 
best  friends  include  Dolly  Parton,  Barry 
Diller,  and  David  Geffen,  and  whose 
most  cherished  artifacts  include  PartoiVs 
black  high-heeled  shoe  in  a  Lucite  case 
the  Elgin  Marbles?  Well,  accord- 


PRINCE  OF  TIDES: 
Barbra  Streisand  reportedly  tried 
to  buy  Gallin's  New  England-inspired 
two-story  clapboard  Malibu 
home,  which  features  a  Picasso  in 
the  bar,  a  back  deck  with  an 
ocean  view,  an  all-white  master 
suite,  and  photos  everywhere. 
But  Gallin,  who  designed  the  house 
himself,  wouldn't  sell. 


ing  to  Gallin,  it  makes  the  center  hold. 
He  is  the  first  to  tell  you  just  how 
stressful  his  life  is.  His  responsibilities  in- 
clude steering  Sandollar,  the  movie-  and 
TV-production  company  which  he  owns 
with  Parton,  and  ministering  to  compli- 
cated clients  such  as  Michael  Jackson, 
Roseanne,   Nicole   Kidman,   Neil   Dia- 


mond, Martin  Lawrence,  Kathleen 
Turner,  Luther  Vandross,  and  many 
more.  He  builds  houses,  he  says,  as  a 
form  of  relaxation.  The  finishing  touches 
are  being  put,  under  Gallin's  exacting 
supervision,  on  the  "Tuscan  villa,"  with 
its  commanding  views,  even  as  I  write. 
After  the   prayer  this   night,   Gallin 
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GUESS    WHAT    SIDNEY    POITIER'S    HAVING 
FOR    DINNER    IN     NASSAU? 


Conch    Burger 
Conch    Fritters 

Conch    Pizza 

Conch    'n'    Chips 

Conch    Cordon    Bleu 

Conch    Gumbo 

Conch    a    la    Mode 


THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    BAHAMAS 

It   Just    Keeps    Getting    Better 

Call  your  travel  agent  *  http://wwwinterknowledge.com/bahamas 


moves  on  to  "a  big,  extra-huge  hot-fudge 
sundae,"  which  does  not  disappoint.  Eat- 
ing it.  in  fact,  seems  to  produce  almost  as 
much  spiritual  ecstasy  as  his  devotional. 
"And  I  took  a  diet  pill!"  he  says,  scoop- 
ing hot  fudge.  Nonetheless,  he  cleans  the 
bowl.  Gallin  is  a  man,  friends  will  attest, 
who  has  no  interest  in  denying  himself 
any  pleasure  if  he  can  possibly  help  it— 
and  that  includes  the  joy  of  relating  to  his 
dinner  guest  every  detail  of  his  diet-pill 
regimen.  "God  knows,"  says  Barry 
Diller.  wearily  but  clearly  affectionately, 
"Sandy  does  not  hide  anything" 

"I  went  to  the  U.C.L.A.  weight-loss 
clinic  and  they  gave  me  Ionamin,  phen- 
termine,  and  Pondimin— whatever  they 
are— those  three.  And  I  lost  a  lot  of 


Says  Barry  Diller,  "Sandy  doesn't 
complain-l  mean  he  complains  all  the 
time,  but  he  doesn't  complain" 


weight  in  a  very  short  time.  Like  35 
pounds,"  Gallin  tells  me,  in  tones  ever 
so  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  "Coffee 
Talk"  lady.  "I've  always  had  a  weight 
problem.  Since  I  was  10  or  11.  I  sort  of 
conquered  it  my  freshman  year  of  col- 
lege, until  three  years  ago.  And  I  think 
that  it  was  then  when  1  started  wearing 
black  suits  to  cover  up  all  the  weight." 

Gallin  is  thrilled  with  the  ingenuity  of 
his  diet-pill  doctors.  As,  indeed,  he  has 
been  thrilled  by  just  about  every  self- 
improvement  program  known  to  man.  "I 
do  almost  everything  that  comes  down 
the  road,"  he  admits.  "Because  I  think 
that  whether  it's  est,  advanced  est.  Life- 
spring,  meditation,  yoga,  Marianne  Wil- 
liamson's Course  in  Miracles,  Tony  Rob- 
bins.  1  think  that  I  can  learn  something 
from  everything.  I  just  draw  what  I  can 
from  any  course  to  improve  myself  as  a 
human  being.  God  knows,  there's  always 
room  for  improvement.  I  think  I'm  smart 
enough  not  to  fall  into  a  cult." 

Clearly  it   would  be   impossible   for 
someone  who  does  not  love,  under- 
stand, and  cherish  Hollywood  and 
its  very  strange  ways  to  love,  under- 
stand, and  cherish  Sandy  Gallin.  His  vi- 
sion  of  himself  comes   from   movies 
Hollywood.  He  is  more  MGM 
than  MBA.  Gallin  is  larger  than  life. 
He  knows  it.  That's  all  he  ever  wanted. 
•  ears  only  red  underwear,  for  ex- 
)le,  when  he  does  business,  because 


a  clairvoyant  once  told  him  to.  And 
that's  just  the  beginning. 

"He  has  so  many  colors,"  says  Gal- 
lin's  chum  Elizabeth  Taylor.  "I  mean, 
there's  the  very  fast,  sharp  business 
manager  who  would  fight  to  defend  his 
client  to  the  death,  and  there  is  the 
friend  who  would  also  fight  and  defend 
to  the  death.  And  he  is  magical.  He  has 
an  amazing  spiritual  capability.  He  can 
envelop  with  protective  vibes  as  well  as 
with  his  humor  and  warmth,  and  yet 
I've  seen  him  in  situations  where  he 
just  cuts  through  like  a  diamond  cut- 
ter—I mean,  there's  no  bullshit!" 

Testimony  from  Parton:  "Sandy's  just 
a  magic  little  being  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," she  says,  sitting  in  the  living 
room  of  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue apartment  they 
share.  "I  think  we're 
just  little  soul  mates— 
we  have  a  spiritual 
link  that  goes  to  show 
you  that  love  tran- 
scends everything 

He    has    the     magic 

touch.  He  just  seems 

to  see  right  into  things,  but  he's  also 

very   childlike   and   he   leaves   himself 

open  to  a  lot  of  hurt Sandy  is  often 

misunderstood,  because  he's  so  playful, 
but  anyone  who  has  been  around  him 
knows  that. ...  He  is  the  smartest,  most 
talented  person,  die  best  friend  you 
could  have." 

Diller,  who  counts  himself  among 
Gallin's  closest  friends,  doesn't  mention 
magic,  but  surely  sees  the  wonder  of 
Gallin.  "Sandy  is  a  rare  good  spirit.  He 
has  a  unique  way  of  establishing  very  di- 
rect contact  with  people  that  forms  a 
kind  of  quick  trust,  confidence— a  kind 
of  complete  comfort  to  both  that  both 
sides  trust.  That's  a  very  rare  gift.  It's  a 
real  talent,"  he  says. 

A  Hollywood  insider— also  a  Gallin 
admirer -offers  a  less  burnished  view  of 
this  L.A.  Ariel,  however:  "Sandy  has 
no  shame,  and  when  you  have  no 
shame  you  stick  yourself  out  there.  The 
major  thing  about  Sandy  that  everyone 
would  say  is  that  he's  an  incredible 
exhibitionist.  He  is  not  afraid  to  be  em- 
barrassed." 

Malibu.  A  brisk,  hazy  morning.  Gallin 
and  I  are  in  his  beach-house  bed- 
room—a white,  high-ceilinged  room 
with  19th-century  landscape  paintings,  a 
fireplace,  and  a  sweeping  view  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  Pacific.  More  prayer  is  taking 
place.  Gallin  stands  over  a  huge  sleigh 
bed  with  a  Jewish  prayer  cloth  called  a 


tallis  covering  his  face.  Strapped  to  his 
forehead  and  his  left  arm  are  tefillin,  the 
leather  boxes  containing  scriptural  pas- 
sages that  some  Jews  use  during  prayer. 

"Dear  God,  please  bless  all  those  I 
work  for  and  all  those  whom  I  work 
with.  Thank  you  for  every  breath  you 
have  let  me  breathe,  for  every  experi- 
ence you  have  let  me  experience,  and 
for  every  moment  you  have  let  me  live 
on  this  earth  ..." 

This  is  how  Gallin  starts  each  day  ex- 
cept Saturday,  the  Sabbath.  (The  pray- 
ing interlude  at  Mortons  was,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  preview.)  If  there  is  a  special 
event,  he  adds  on  to  the  prayer.  For  in- 
stance, "if  I'm  going  on  a  plane  I  would 
say,  'Dear  God,  thank  you  for  blessing 
my  trip  to  New  York  and  providing 
everyone  on  the  flight  with  a  safe, 
healthy,  wonderful  trip  to  New  York.' 
You  know,  something  like  that."  In  this 
morning's  rites,  I  should  note,  I  was 
blessed,  and  God  was  asked  to  bless 
this  Vanity  Fair  story. 

This  daily  ritual  began  after  Gallin 
was  diagnosed  with  metastasized  mela- 
noma in  1985.  He  made  a  very  remark- 
able recovery,  and  at  that  time  vowed 

"to  get  rid  of  much  more  stress I 

became  much  more  spiritual.  That's 
when  I  started  putting  on  tefillin.  I  paid 
more  attention  to  diet,  I  started  drink- 
ing wheatgrass  every  day,  and  I  got  to 

know   Deepak  Chopra Now   [the 

cancer]  is  something  I  don't  think  of  at 
all,  and  I  just  think  that  God  is  watch- 
ing out  for  me." 

Friends  were  amazed  at  the  way 
Gallin  handled  what  could  have  been 
a  devastating  setback.  "I  think  he 
changed  a  large  part  of  his  life  at  that 
time,  much  of  it  not  seen,"  says  Diller. 
"Sandy  doesn't  complain— I  mean  he 
complains  all  the  time,  but  he  doesn't 
complain— which  is  a  good  thing,  and  I 
think  in  important  areas  he  did  a  lot  of 
work.  So  far  as  having  that  kind  of  can- 
cer, I  do  think  that  he  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  its  eradication.  I  think  the  reason  it 
has  not  come  back  is  because  of  his  ef- 
fort. I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  make  a 
spiritual  claim  for  it,  but  I  do  think  that 
it  was  great  exertion." 

And  his  exertions  are  legion.  Gallin's 
ritual  begins  daily  at  seven  a.m.  He  also 
does  meditation  and  lifts  weights  with 
Brian  Harmon,  his  personal  trainer,  in 
his  enormous  private  gym.  Then  he  gets 
on  the  StairMaster  or  treadmill.  The  lat- 
ter two  activities  are  performed  with  a 
telephone  headset.  (He  makes  and  re- 
turns up  to  200  calls  a  day  and  some- 
times seems  to  pant  heavily  through  his 
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early-morning  business  conversations.) 
He  appears  to  be  a  very  happy 
workaholic.  "I  can  eat,  work,  and  have 
sex  no  matter  how  sick,  no  matter  how 
depressed,  no  matter  how  unhappy  I 
am!"  he  says. 

He  doesn't  get  to  the  Beverly  Hills 
office  of  his  management  firm,  Gallin 
Morey  Associates,  until  about  noon. 
(However,  he  stays  there  until  9  or  10 
p.m.)  Yet  he  assures  me  that  "I'm  never 
away  from  a  phone  for  more  than  three 
minutes."  He  even  talks  on  the  phone 
while  he's  being  massaged.  "Don't  wor- 


Gallin  once  wore  "big,  complex"  earrings 
to  a  CAA  meeting  which  Michael  Ovitz 
was  to  attend. 


ry,"  he  assured  me  once  as  he 
moaned  gutturally,  "I'm  not  dying. 
I'm  getting  a  Shiatsu." 

The  Gallin  house  in  Malibu,  a 
two-story  clapboard-and-flagstone 
affair  with  a  winding  Joan  Craw- 
ford staircase,  was  designed  by  Gal- 
lin himself  and  is  a  shrine  to  his  life 
and  his  life's  passions,  which  in- 
clude work,  friends,  his  dogs— and 
constructing  houses.  ("Everybody 
has  his  therapy— he  genuinely  loves 
the  building  process,"  says  Diller.) 
According  to  his  longtime  interior 
decorator.  Bill  Lane,  who  has 
worked  with  Gallin  on  20  projects, 
the  beach  house  "evolved  out  of 
Sandy's  love  for  the  Hamptons," 
where  another  of  his  best  friends, 
Calvin  Klein,  has  long  held  court. 

The  fioor-to-ceiling  bookshelves  in 
many  of  the  house's  beautiful  rooms  are 
filled  with  little  framed  photographs- 
maybe  thousands  of  them— a  pictorial 
collage  of  Gallin's  long  and  spectacular 
career,  which  began  in  1962  in  the  mail- 
room  at  General  Artists  Corporation 
(G.A.C.),  a  major  agency  then. 

"I  love  pictures  of  people,  moments 
that  are  captured  so  that  I  can  remember 
them  forever,"  Gallin  says,  pointing  out 
photos   of  clients,    former   clients,   and 
friends,  artfully  arranged  by  a  set  decora- 
quired  through  Steven  Spielberg's 
Amblin  Entertainment.  Sandy  scans  the 
uning  names:  "Here's  Michael 
.    Dolly,  me,  Neil  Diamond  ... 
Sylvester   Stallone,    Barry    Diller.    Fran 
iwitz,    Calvin   Klein,    Whoopi,   me. 


Streisand,  me,  Rosie  O'Donnell  . . . 
Carole  Bayer  Sager,  Jule  Styne,  me.  Bar- 
bra  . . .  Michael  Douglas,  Swifty,  Dolly, 
me,  Lily  Tomlin,  me—  very  fat!"  Longtime 
clients  have  prominent  shelf  space.  These 
include  Mac  Davis,  whom  Gallin  discov- 
ered in  the  1960s  and  still  represents.  Par- 
ton  is  omnipresent,  as  are  the  many 
knickknacks  she  has  given  to  her  friend. 
A  wooden  heart  with  a  message  burned 
into  it:  "Sandy,  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart.  Dolly."  There  are  rare  candid  pho- 
tos of  Jackson.  A  picture  of  Gallin  with 
Diller,  Geffen,  Siegfried  and  Roy,  and 
two  leopards.  Even 
former  clients  such 
as  Cher  and  Joan 
Rivers  (with  whom 
Gallin  had  a  rather 
acrimonious  parting 


HIGH  PROFILE:  Though  she  cites 
Gallin's  "protective  vibes,"  Elizabeth  Taylor 
also  says  that  her  friend  "just 
cuts  through  like  a  diamond  cutter. 
There's  no  bullshit." 


in  the  80s)  are  on  display.  ("Joan  fired 
me  to  save  an  enormous  amount  of  mon- 
ey on  commissions.") 

"A  guest  in  my  house  once  asked  me 
if  I  had  an  obsession  with  tiny  picture 
frames,"  Gallin  says.  "I  wish  I  had 
started  taking  pictures  earlier,  when  I 
was  booking  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show 
every  week." 

In  the  Sullivan  era,  Gallin— now  55— 
was  a  baby-faced  superstar  at  G.A.C.  He 
almost  immediately  advanced  from  the 
G.A.C.   mailroom  ("The  most  exciting 


time  in  my  life,  just  delivering  a  package 
to  Steve  Lawrence!")  to  the  post  of  ju- 
nior agent,  "booking  Password,  I've  Got 
a  Secret,  and  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show."  In 
a  few  years  he  was  repping  Steve  and 
Eydie,  Richard  Pryor,  Florence  Hender- 
son, Phyllis  Diller,  Tiny  Tim,  and  Dr. 
Joyce  Brothers.  "Then  I  was  made  head 
of  the  TV  department  in  1964.  at  age  24. 
And  I  got  married  on  Christmas  Day  in 
1965  and  moved  to  California  that  day." 
The  marriage  lasted  only  eight  months, 
for  Gallin,  throughout  most  of  his  life, 
has  been,  as  his  friend  Gore  Vidal  might 
say,  a  dedicated  "homosexualist."  His 
attempt  at  marriage  is  insight  into  a  sur- 
prisingly traditional  middle-class  Jewish 
disposition.  "I  felt  so  good  that  I  was 
successful  sexually  with  a  woman  that  I 
thought,  O.K.,  I'm  not  gay  anymore," 
says  Gallin.  Since  then  he  has  had 
several  relationships  with  men,  in- 
cluding a  now  deceased  actor  and 
Scott  Bankston,  a  33-year-old  man- 
ager, whom  Gallin  formerly  em- 
ployed at  Gallin  Morey.  (Gallin 
recently  settled  a  sexual-discrimina- 
tion suit  brought  by  a  female  em- 
ployee who  claimed  that  Gallin 
gave  preferential  treatment  to  male 
employees.  Gallin  refused  to  com- 
ment, except  to  say,  "The  case  has 
been  terminated.") 

As  Gallin  ushers  me  through  his  I 
house,  it  seems  that  his  favorite 
stop  is  the  oak-paneled  den, 
which  has  an  entire  wall  of  shelves 
containing  leather-bound  photo  al- 
bums: "A  chronicle  of  25  years  of 
my  Hollywood  parties." 

"Making  these  books  is  one  of 
my  hobbies,  like  building  houses  j 
and  building  careers,"  he  says.  He 
pulls  down  a  volume  with  a  gold- 
embossed  spine.  It  reads,  "Valentine's 
Day    1978."    He   flips   randomly  to  a 
page— a  photo  of  Mick  Jagger  receiving 
the  intent  gaze  of  a  handsome  young 
man.    "Who's    that?"    Gallin    quizzes, 
pointing    to    the    young    man.    I    am 
stumped.  Sandy  begins,  "Here's  a  clue: 
Midnight  Express  ...    He  died  of  AIDS] 
several  years  ago." 
"Oh,  Brad  Davis." 

"Very  good!  You  see  some  very  inter- 
esting things  looking  at  these  pictures ' 
from  years  and  years  ago,"  Gallin  says,  i 
somewhat  mischievously.  "I'm  not  say- J 
ing  a  thing.  I'll  just  leave  it  at  that." 

More  pictures:  Gallin  with  long  hair 
and  a  close-cropped  beard  in  a  white 
suit  a  la  Saturday  Night  Fever  at  a 
Valentine's  Day  party  with  Eva  Gabor,  ; 
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...of  modern 
sensuality  and 
luminosity. 
A  scent  of  contrasts: 
the  icy,  transparent 
Blue  Himalayan  Poppy 
embraces  the  intoxicating, 
desert  Datura  flower... 
for  the  first  time 
in  a  fragrance. 


of  flowers,  composed 
with  no  beginning... 
no  end. ..just  echoes. 
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'aul  Lynde,  Cloris  Leachman,  Herb 
titts,  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,  Barry 
Mer,  Ringo  Starr,  Frank  Rich,  Harvey 
Corman,  Ryan  O'Neal,  Barry  Manilow. 
I  don't  look  at  the  photo  books,  be- 
ause  when  I  look  at  them  I  love  it  too 
nuch,"  Gallin  says.  He  treats  them  like 
ime  capsules,  to  be  opened  much  later. 
The  sad  thing  is  looking  at  the  older 
looks  and  seeing  how  many  people 
lave  died.  It's  mind-boggling." 

Other  titles  on  the  photo-album  shelf: 
David  Geffen  '48'";  "Sandy's  Almost 
Oth,  May  27,  1989";  "Sandy's  Mid-life 
>isis,"  Volumes  1  and  2  (I  am  forbid- 
len  to  look  at  these);  Gallin's  wedding 
Ibum;  and  "Sandy  Gallin,  Bar  Mitz- 
-ah,  May  30,  1953,  Temple  Beth-El 
Community  Center,  20  Meadow  Lane, 
.awrence,  L.I." 

This  last  event— captured  in  sepia 
ones— was  a  watershed  moment  for 
jallin.  Not  for  any  religious  reason  in 
(articular  but  because  it  brought  atten- 
ion  to  his  singing  voice.  "The  rabbi  . . . 
vanted  me  to  become  a  cantor  and  I 
vanted  to  become  a  pop  singer.  I  al- 
vays  loved  Frank  Sinatra,  Eddie  Fish- 
:r,  Steve  and  Eydie,  Frankie  Avalon 

really  wanted  to  be  the  male  Barbra 
Jtreisand,  but  it  was  the  age  of  the 
>retty  boy  and  I  thought  I  had  the  tal- 
:nt  and  not  the  looks. . . .  My  mother 
vas  going  to  put  her  head  in  the  oven 
>r  jump  out  the  window  if  I  became  a 
;inger."  (Gallin's  father,  he  notes,  was 
'a  sort  of  wild  playboy"  and  gambler 
vho  died  when  Sandy  was  22.)  To  ap- 
jease  his  mother,  Florence,  Sandy  got 
i  job  at  Gimbel's  department  store  on 
J3rd  Street. 

"I  had  a— what's  the  word  I'm  looking 
or?  It  means  fast  rise  . . .  Mediocre?  Me- 
eoric!  A  meteoric  rise.  They  had  a  meet- 
ng  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  be- 
muse they  were  going  to  make  me  a 
"nanager."  This  was  when  he  was  in  his 
:arly  20s.  But  then  the  long  arm  of  fate 
ntervened.  The  very  same  day  as  the 
neeting  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors, 
'I  got  a  call  and  was  offered  a  job  in  the 
nailroom  of  G.A.C." 

Ballin  is  dictating  a  list  to  me.  We  are 
on  the  telephone.  (As  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates know,  he  is  big  on  dictation.) 
"A  list  of  the  high  points  of  my  life, 
or  my  career— I  don't  remember  what 

you  asked 

"That  I  was  first-place  tenor  in  my 
junior  or  senior  year  of  high  school,  my 
Bar  Mitzvah,  Common  Tlweads  [a  doc- 
umentary on  the  aids  Quilt],  for  which 
Sandollar  won  an  Oscar.  Oh!  I  know! 
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(  ddt'e  Jjauers  foue  of  the  outdoors  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  hahhv  childhood 
spent  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Even  as  an  adult,  Eddie  felt  a  trip  to  Die  u^nugun  wua 

r.ddie  never  worked  during 
fishing  season  —  and  customers  were  never  charged  an  arm  and  a  leg  for  stuff.  The 
nearest  store.'  A  catalog  of  our  men's  and  women's  clothing?  Simply  call  800-789-1387. 
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Having  three  clients  with  variety  shows 
on  the  air  at  the  same  time:  the  Os- 
monds, Mac  Davis,  and  Cher— and  be- 
ing the  executive  producer  of  each  . . . 
Seeing  Whoopi  Goldberg  at  the  Dance 
Theater  Workshop  in  Manhattan  and 
being  absolutely  blown  away.  I  remem- 
ber thinking,  I  am  on  an  acid  trip. 
How  could  this  person  never  have  had 
a  job  on  TV?  . . .  Bringing  the  Beatles 
to  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  and  being 
afraid  for  my  life  when  we  were  at- 
tacked by  thousands  of  fans  driving 
from  the  Warwick  Hotel  . . .  The  first 
time  Barbra  Streisand  came  into  my 
house  . . .  Seeing  Judy  Garland  at  the 
Palace  Theatre  when  I  was,  I  think, 
13  . . .  Working  with  Dolly  and  the  cre- 
ation of  Sandollar  and  the  process  of 
her  becoming  a  great  music,  television, 
motion-picture  star  and  an  icon  ..." 

Some  amplification:  Parton  and  Gal- 
lin  were  introduced  by  Mac  Davis  in 
1972.  At  that  time,  Davis  recalls,  "Dolly 
was  really  confused  in  her  life,  and  she 
was  so  sweet  and  gorgeous,  and  I  finally 
said  to  her,  'You  should  talk  to  Sandy 
Gallin— he's  my  manager.'  And  she  said, 
'Well,  I'd  be  glad  to  do  that,'  in  her  way. 
And  I  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  be 
the  next  Mae  West.  I  put  it  in  his  terms, 
because  he  always  told  me  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  next  Will  Rogers. . . .  He'd 
say  I  was  going  to  be  a  'superstar.'  I 
used  to  tease  him  that  that  was  spelled 
'sooperstah'!  ...  So,  after  Dolly  met 
Sandy  her  career  took  off  and  now 
they're  the  best  of  friends." 

This  is  putting  it  mildly.  Gallin  and 
Parton  are  financially  and  emotionally— 
they  would  say  spiritually— intercon- 
nected through  their  devotion  to  each 
other  and  their  shared  profits  in  the  ad- 
mittedly not  very  profitable  Sandollar 
Productions,  which  was  founded  in 
1985.  They  are  so  close  that  after  our 
talk  she  poked  me  and  exclaimed,  "If 
this  story  comes  out  bad,  I'll  kill  you 
myself." 

When  I  call  Parton's  attention  to  the 
seeming  incongruity  of  this  close,  multi- 
faceted  partnership,  she  has  a  ready  re- 
sponse: "We  were  burlap  and  satin,  Ten- 
nessee and  Manhattan! 

"What  little  dab  of  culture  I  have  is 
because  of  Sandy,"  Parton  continues. 
"You  know,  we  both  grew  up  poor  I 
mean,  he  was  in  and  out  of  poor,  I  be- 
lieve his  father  was  a  gambler— but  we're 
both  very  similar  in  trying  to  bring  mag- 
ic into  the  world.  We  want  to  better  our- 
selves and  everybody  else." 

Someone  who  knows  them  both  well 
says,  "Dolly  likes  to  be  the  mother  and 


the  nurturer  to  Sandy She's  like 

family  and  he  talks  to  her  like  he  would 
talk  to  a  shrink." 

When  I  present  Gallin  with  the  idea 
of  Parton  as  a  maternal  figure  in  his 
life,  he  is  skeptical.  "She  has  as  many 
maternal  qualities  as  she  has  childlike 
qualities,"  he  says,  curiously  repeating 
Parton's  description  of  him  as  child- 
like. "I'd  say  she's  a  sister  figure, 
maybe,  someone  to  hope  and  dream 
with,  always  get  good  advice  from  and 
hopefully  give  good  ad- 
vice to,  but  the  mother 
figure  ...  ?" 

Then  Gallin  pauses. 
He  wants  to  consult  on 
this  matter  with  his 
houseman,  Lowell. 

"Lowell!  Come  here— I 
want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing.   How    would    you  ^^^^_ 
characterize  my  relation- 
ship with  Dolly?" 

At  first  Lowell— about  40,  musta- 
chioed, and  black— is  diplomatic:  "Long- 
time friends  . . .  good,  good  buddies ..." 
Then,  finally,  he  says  something  odd 
that  has  the  ring  of  truth:  "Best  girl- 
friends!" 

As  tight  as  they  may  be,  Parton  notes 
that  Gallin  always  upholds  a  code  of  si- 
lence regarding  other  clients.  Even  with 
her.  "You  know  how  friends  usually 
talk,"  she  says.  "But  Sandy  will  not  ever 
confide  in  me  about  his  clients— even 
when  MichaeL  Jackson  was  going 
through  all  those  child-molestation  sto- 
ries. Sandy  would  not  even  tell  me  what 
was  going  on!" 

Gallin  says  that  he  "looks  at  clients 
with  the  same  fiduciary  relationship  that 
an  attorney  would  have."  This  has,  no 
doubt,  helped  him  succeed  at  the  treach- 
erous game  of  personal  management, 
but  it  also  drives  friends  crazy.  They 
want  the  dish. 

Gallin,  it  is  very  well  known,  has  fa- 
milial ties  apart  from  the  Queen  of 
Country.  He  is  a  member  of  a  group 
of  people  whose  longtime  association 
makes  Bloomsbury  look  dull  and  unin- 
dustrious.  "Barry  Diller,  Diane  Von 
Furstenberg,  Calvin  and  Kelly  Klein, 
David  Geffen,  and  Fran  Lebowitz  are 
like  an  extended  family,"  Gallin  ac- 
knowledges with  a  good  deal  of  pride. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  other  people  in  and 
out  of  the  family,  too  . . .  but  over  the 
last  20  years  that's  the  core." 

This  glamorous,  rich  crowd  goes  on 
vacations  together,  as  they  did  last 
Christmas,  to  Harbour  Island  in  the 


Bahamas.  And  everyone  calls  everyone 
else— especially  Geffen,  Diller,  and 
Gallin,  who  are  all  Malibu  neighbors— 
with  great  frequency. 

"Cradle  to  grave,  just  like  a  good  so- 
cialist state"  is  how  Barry  Diller  de- 
scribes the  loyalty  and  support  of  his 
group  of  close  friends. 

Gallin  confirms  this:  "Just  like  any 
family,  [we]  go  through  periods  of  fight- 
ing with  each  other,  being  disappointed 
with  each   other— and  that's  why  it's 


'1  really  wanted  to  be  the  male 
Barbra  Streisand,  but  it  was  the  age 
of  the  pretty  boy  and  I  thought 
I  had  the  talent  and  not  the  looks/' 


like  a  family,  because  it  has  lasted  for 
20  to  30  years." 

Fran  Lebowitz,  who  met  Gallin 
through  Calvin  Klein,  says  that 
Gallin's  role  is  as  group  "peacemaker." 
"The  thing  Sandy  does  is  he  hates  it  if 
other  people  fight.  He  is  definitely  the 
person  who  calls  up  and  says,  'Now, 
why  are  you  fighting  with  your  sister?  ' 
You  know  she  didn't  mean  this.'  . . . 
He  is  much  more  tolerant  than  every- 
one else.  There  is  no  comparison.  I 
mean,  he  is  the  most  tolerant,  he's  the 
least  argumentative  . . .  where  everyone 
else  is  wildly  argumentative,  including 
myself— in  fact,  I'd  have  to  say  espe- 
cially myself." 

When  Gallin  went  for  his  cancer 
biopsy  in  1985,  Diller  and  Geffen  ac- 
companied him  to  the  doctor's  office.  In 
1988,  before  Calvin  Klein  checked  into 
the  Hazelden  drug-rehabilitation  clinic  in 
Minnesota,  he  spent  the  night  with 
Gallin  in  L.A.  "It  was  a  difficult  time 
for  me,"  Klein  once  said,  "and  just 
knowing  he  was  there  was  all  I  needed." 

Occasionally,  according  to  Gallin,  he 
consults  with  Diller  and  Geffen  on  busi- 
ness matters.  In  fact,  one  of  Gallin's 
greatest  sources  of  profits  over  the  last 
few  years  originated  with  Geffen:  he 
is  the  one  who  introduced  Gallin  to 
Michael  Jackson. 

Gallin  admits  that  because  of  his 
place  in  this  family  he  has  been  an  eye- 
witness to  some  remarkable  events  in 
show-business  and  pop  history.  At  one 
point  he  muses  aloud  about  the  best- 
seller he  may  write  one  day.  "You're  go- 
ing to  ask  a  question— why  don't  I  write 
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DUET:  "We  were  burlap  and  satin, 

Tennessee  and  Manhattan!" 

confesses  Gallin's  roommate  and  alter  ego, 

Dolly  Parton.  The  two  are  pictured 

in  Malibu  with  Sandy's  Christmas  gift 

from  Dolly,  a  Salvi  harp. 


a  book  about  all 

things  I've  done? 

"My  answer  is: 


my  friends  and  the 


Where  would  I  live?* 


e  are  in  Gallin's  Malibu  living  room. 
A  fire  is  roaring  on  the  hearth  as 
my  host  attempts  to  adjust  the 
flames  with  an  ornate  gas  key.  He  wants 
things  just  right.  Lowell  looks  on  with 
concern.  Outside,  the  twilight  is  a  lumi- 
nous pink,  the  air  crisp,  and  the  lap 
pool  is  heated  to  almost  100  degrees. 
Supine  on  a  white  slipcovered  love  seat, 
Gallin  is  dictating  more  great  life 
achievements.  They  come  out  like  mne- 


monic snapshots  that  have  been  perfectiy 
mounted  and  framed. 

"Repping  Roseanne  and  the  TV  vari- 
ety show  Sandollar  is  planning  with  her 
production  company  . . .  The  formative 
years  of  Lily  Tomlin  . . .  Seeing  Richard 
Pryor  in  1962  and  booking  him  on  his 
first  TV  show  and  seeing  him  become  a 
large  TV  artist  . . .  The  release  of  Neil 
Diamond's  new  album,  Tennessee  Moon, 
because  I  think  it's  brilliant  and  going  to 
be  one  of  his  most  successful,  important 
albums  ever!  . . .  Engineering  the  four- 
to  five-year  plan  for  the  production  of 
Michael  Jackson's  Dangerous,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  albums 
in  the  world  ..." 

Gallin  has  been  attempting  to  engi- 
neer the  same  kind  of  success  for  Jack- 
son's latest  album,  HIStory,  which  has  so 
far  been  a  disappointment,  selling  fewer 
than  three  million  copies  in  the  U.S.  He 


Says  Dolly  Parton, 

"Andy's  just  a  magical 

little  being  as 

far  as  I'm  concerned." 


says  the  album  has  to  be  "viewed  as  a 
three-year  project,"  but  admits  that  sales 
have  been  slow  and  that  he  expected  the 
album  would  have  "jump-started  much 
faster  than  it  did." 

Through  all  the  horrendous  controver- 
sy that  has  swirled  around  Jackson  in  the 
past  several  years,  Gallin  has  remained 
for  the  most  part  silent.  He  leaves  public 
comment  to  Jackson's  press  agents,  pre- 
ferring to  work  with  the  client  behind  the 
scenes.  When  I  ask  him  if  there  is  any 
way  to  control  the  image  of  such  an  un- 
earthly icon,  he  is  rather  surprisingly  re- 
signed: "At  this  moment  there  is  almost 
nothing  anyone  can  do  to  control  the 
press  regarding  Michael.  I  think  that  the 
press  has  been  so  vicious  and  negative 
toward  him  that  no  matter  how  success- 
ful, or  no  matter  what  good  deeds  he 
would  do,  they  would  be  misrepresented 
in  the  press." 

Recently  there  was  a  report  that 
Gallin  and  Jackson  were  ready  to  part 
ways.  Gallin  denies  this  and  says  the  re- 
lationship is  "status  quo."  He  says, 
"There  is  no  truth  to  [the  rumors]  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I  have  heard  in  the  press 
that  he  is  firing  me,  and  that  I  am  re- 
signing, neither  of  which  has  happened." 

Though  Gallin  Morey  Associates  is 
hugely  profitable  and  enjoys  a  good  repu- 
tation and  has  a  healthy  list  of  long-stand- 
ing clients  (as  well  as  newcomers  such  as 
Oleta  Adams,  Ben  Chaplin,  Jon  B, 
Hazelle  Goodman,  Margaret  Cho,  An- 
drew Lowery,  Terence  Howard,  Jordan 
Hill,  Freddy  Rodriguez,  Jason  London, 
Jane  Sibbett,  Charlotte  Ross,  Nicholas 
Turturro,  and  Renee  Zellweger),  insiders 
have  begun  to  talk  about  its  being'  "the 
elephants'  graveyard."  One  former  em- 
ployee faults  Gallin:  "He  wants  all  the 
people  when  they're  so  famous.  It  could 
be  argued  that  taking  on  Michael  Jack- 
son at  the  end  of  his  career,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning,  was  a  bad  move." 

Gallin  and  his  agency  have  undoubt- 
edly made  enormous  profits  from  their 
association  with  Michael  Jackson  (who 
earns  Gallin  an  estimated  seven  figures 
annually)  and  Parton  (and  even  Neil  Di- 
amond, who  remains,  thanks  to  foreign 
appearances,  among  the  biggest  arena 
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attractions  in  the  world).  But  you  could 
say,  perhaps  fairly,  that  Gallin  is  not  as 
adept  as  his  friend  David  Geffen  at  stay- 
ing on  the  cutting  edge  with  new  young 
artists.  He  is  more  old-style  in  his  ap- 
proach to  his  role  and  his  tastes.  (In  his 
kitchen  phone  book  Phyllis  Diller  is  list- 
ed right  below  Barry  Diller.)  "Sandy's 
charm  and  his  curse  is  that  he  likes  to 
take  a  poll  before  he  comes  to  a  deci- 
sion," says  a  source.  He  has  made  an  at- 


When  Rosie  O'Donnell  calls 

to  say  that  her  name  is  misspelled 

on  the  stationery  that  Gallin 

got  her,  the  manager  absentmindedly 

puts  six  Equals  in  his  coffee. 


tempt  to  push  farther  out  onto  the  cut- 
ting edge  with  Gallin  Morey  by  hiring 
two  managers  to  handle  new  acts,  such 
as  the  rock  bands  Korn,  My  Head,  and 
the  Phunk  Junkeez,  but  this  remains  an 
obscure  corner  of  his  enterprise.  Gallin's 
long  suit  has  been  the  cultivation  of  big- 
room  acts— and  big  egos. 

"Part  of  Sandy's  success  with  his 
clients,"  adds  a  former  employee,  "is 
that  he  never  says  'No'  to  them.  If 
Roseanne  says,  'I  want  to  do  a  clothing 
line,'  he  says,  'Done.'  And  that's  a  good 
thing,  I  think,  unless  you're  allowing 
your  clients  to  do  something  that  will 
hurt  them." 

Gallin's  film-and-TV  venture  with  Par- 
ton  is  another  source  of  interest  among 
industry  worthies,  some  of  whom  point 
out  that  throughout  its  10  years  in  the 
movie  business  Sandollar  has  'shown 
a  lackluster  performance  with  pictures 
such  as  Shining  Through,  starring 
Melanie  Griffith  and  Michael  Douglas, 
and  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer.  Says  one 
observer,  "He  doesn't  have  the  patience 
for  the  long  development  process.  But 
half  the  other  people  in  Hollywood 
don't,  either." 

"Sandy  really  thought  that  Sahrinu  and 
Father  of  the  Bride  II  last  Christmas  were 
going  to  make  him  an  important  pro- 
ducer," says  another  Hollywood  source. 
But  Sabrina  was  one  of  last  season's  big 
misses.  Father  of  the  Bride  II,  as  Gallin  is 
quick  to  point  out,  "was  enormously  suc- 
cessful," but  not  enough  to  boost  Gallin 
to  the  next  level.  And  he  admits  that 
"Sandollar   Productions  hasn't  hit   the 


jackpot  yet,"  but  he  hopes  that  a  recent 
reshuffling  of  his  executives  will  give 
him  a  shot. 

Gallin,  it  is  said,  remains  laissez-faire 
in  his  approach  to  his  producer's  role: 
he  doesn't  read  scripts.  Instead,  read- 
ings are  arranged  with  actors  playing 
the  parts. 

There  are  other  shenanigans.  Gallin, 
a  mercurial  office  presence,  is  not  al- 
ways known  for  his  kindness  to  under- 
lings. He  is  known  for 
having  manicures  during 
conferences  and  other 
eccentricities.  At  CAA, 
according  to  an  inside 
source,  Gallin  once  wore 
"big,  complex"  earrings 
to  a  meeting  at  which 
agents  Michael  Ovitz 
and  Jack  Rapke  were  to 
be  in  attendance. 

"Sandy  put  these  ear- 
rings   on    and    nobody 
said  anything,"  says  the 
inside  source.  "Then  he  started  to  giggle 
and  asked,  'Doesn't  anybody  see  that  I 
am  wearing  these  big  earrings?' " 

Malibu.  Gallin  and  I  are  having  our 
final  visit;  we  are  talking,  over  cups 
of  coffee,  in  the  living  room  of  the 
beach  house.  We're  having  trouble  finish- 
ing because  the  phone  at  his  elbow  keeps 
ringing  and  ringing.  Rosie  O'Donnell  is 
calling  to  say  that  her  name  is  misspelled 
on  the  personalized  stationery  that  Gal- 
lin sends  to  friends  at  Christmas.  During 
this  frenetic  interlude,  I  notice  Gallin 
absentmindedly  putting  six  packages  of 
Equal  into  his  coffee.  The  phone  rings 
again.  He  has  a  business  discussion 
about  an  actress  known  for  serious  dra- 
ma who  wants  to  be  cast  in  the  part  of 
Nellie  Forbush  in  a  proposed  Sandollar 
remake  of  South  Pacific. 

"Is  she  too  old  to  play  Nellie?  Do 
you  think  we  can  get  her?" 

As  my  mind  races  with  possible  im- 
ages from  the  return  to  South  Pacific 
(Meryl  Streep  belting  "Happy  Talk"?), 
Gallin  sips  the  Equal-coffee  mixture,  and 
I  try  to  slip  in  a  question  of  considerable 
concern:  "Have  you  had  a  face-lift?" 

For  the  first  time,  Gallin  loses  his  cool. 

"No!  No  face-lift!  If,"  he  admits,  "I 
had  a  guarantee  that  it  would  look 
good,  I  would  definitely  have  a  face-lift. 
But  I  don't  want  to  look  like  my  ears 
are  touching  behind  my  head!  I  would," 
he  emphasizes,  "do  anything  to  improve 
myself  physically,  mentally,  emotionally 
in  any  area  of  my  life— that's  not  going 
to  harm  anybody  or  myself.  The  only 


reason  why  I  would  not  do  a  face-lift  is 
that  I  have  seen  too  many  bad  results." 

On  the  subject  of  his  actually  com- 
pleted cosmetic  renewal,  he  is  just  as 
frank.  "It's  probably  much  less  than 
people  would  think,  much,  much  less 
than  people  think.  But  you  can  set  the 
record  straight,"  he  says.  "I  had  my 
nose  done  in  college,  and  I  had  my  eyes 
done  two  years  ago." 

In  the  mid-80s,  shortly  before  Gallin 
appeared  as  the  host  of  an  ill-fated  NBC 
variety  show  called  Live  and  in  Person 
(sort  of  a  post-disco  Toast  of  the  Town), 
he  also  "had  a  chin  implant,  because  I 
knew  that  I  had  no  profile." 

While  he's  on  the  subject,  he  adds,  "I 
was  thinking  this  morning  that  I  have  to 
visit  [Beverly  Hills  dermatologist]  Arnie 
Klein  for  collagen  injections.  I  think  I 
haven't  been  for  about  six  months." 

There  is  the  lingering  feeling  that 
Gallin,  despite  his  evolved  spirituality, 
his  collagen  and  real  estate,  despite  the 
greatness  and  extravagance  of  his  life, 
might  be  searching  for  something  more. 
But  he  can't  quite  articulate  what.  He  is 
at  the  center  of  the  kind  of  life  he  used 
to  dream  about.  Even  Barbra  Streisand 
is  his  friend.  (She  reportedly  wanted  to 
buy  Gallin's  beach  home,  but  he  wouldn't 
sell.)  So  what's  left  to  have?  It's  hard  to 
say,  but  Gallin  seems  to  be  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  desire. 

I  ask  him  if  he  is  seeing  anyone  right 
now.  He  pauses.  "I  have  been  looking," 
he  says.  "But  I  have  been  advised  in  the 
last  few  days  that  if  I  stop  looking  it's  go- 
ing to  appear.  Right  around  the  corner." 

Before  he  sets  off  for  the  office  with 
Lowell  at  the  helm  of  a  black  Lincoln 
Town  Car  (featuring  six  cellulars),  Gallin  i 
tries  to  decide  where  to  place  his  newest : 
acquisition,  a  Salvi  harp. 

"Put  it  in  the  dining  room,  Lowell," 
says  Gallin. 

"The  dining  room!"  Lowell  exclaims. 

Then  they  consider  the  den.  But  that 
doesn't    work,    either.    "Maybe,"    says  - 
Gallin,  "it  should  go  in  the  closet." 

"Yeah,  the  closet,"  says  Lowell,  pulling 
it  that  way.  "A  harp  belongs  in  the  living 
room,  the  den,  or  the  bedroom,  //  you  | 
play  it,"  he  continues,  eyes  starting  to  roll 
a  bit.  Gallin  is  oblivious.  Mickey,  the  dog, 
is  chewing  a  patch  of  the  living-room  rug. 
(Panda,  the  other  dog,  is  upstairs,  having  ig- 
nored Gallin  since  he  accidentally  dropped 
her  in  the  kitchen  three  months  ago.) 

With  the  harp  issue  now  solved,  they're 
ready  to  roll.  Gallin  puts  on  the  jacket  of 
his  black  Calvin  Klein  suit.  He  pauses. 

Lowell  adjusts  the  shoulder— so  it  is 
just  perfect.  □ 
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OOETSS  INNER  EYE 

Renowned  playwright  Clifford  Odets 
thought  1940s  Hollywood  was  hell. 
But  it  inspired  him  to  paint  hundreds  of  secret 
miniatures,  now  on  show  in  New  York 


BY  J.  HOBERMAN 


From  top:  Smoker, 

November  1947, 

watercolor  and  gouache 

on  cardboard;  Odets 

working  on  a  painting  in 

1947;  Burlesque  Girl, 

May  1947,  gouache 

and  ink  on  paper. 
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The  Depression-era  Golden  Boy  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage  (Waiting  for  Lefty,  Awake  and  Sing!), 
a  Bronx-raised  high-school  dropout  and  Group 
Theatre  charter  member,  Clifford  Odets  (1906- 
1963)  was  one  of  the  most  frustrated  of  those 
politically  radical  writers  who  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  the  West. 
Odets  flirted  with  the  movie  industry  for  a  few 
years,  married  (and  divorced)  MGM  star  Luise 
Rainer,  and  finally  relocated  to  Hollywood  in 
1943— encouraged  by  John  Garfield,  his  Group 
Theatre  comrade  with  a  Warner  Bros,  contract. 
After  directing  Cary  Grant  in  the  ambitious  melodrama  None 
but  the  Lonely  Heart,  set  in  pre- World  War  II  Britain,  Odets 
worked  as  an  RK.O  troubleshooter.  He  wrote  an  unproduced 
adaptation  of  Theodore  Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie  and  worked  on 
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Suffering  from 
insomnia  and 
writer's  block, 
Odets  unleashed  an 


Clockwise  from  top:  School  Teachers'  Reward'.,  Jury  1947,  watercolor, 
ink,  and  gouache  on  paper;  Luther  Adler,  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
and  Odets  rehearsing  the  play  Clash  by  Night  in  1941;  Senator 
Crapsey,  1947,  watercolor,  gouache,  and  ink  on  newsprint; 
Othello,  Last  Act,  December  1947,  gouache,  ink,  and  watercolor  on 
paper;  Turkish  Bath,  May  1947,  ink  and  gouache  on  paper. 


an  early  version  of  what  would  become  It's  a  Wonder- 
ful Life.  An  obvious  model  for  the  tormented  Broad- 
way dramatist  driven  mad  by  the  movie  industry  in 
the  Coen  brothers'  Barton  Fink,  Odets  was  not  a  hap- 
py camper.  As  he  told  the  readers  of  The  New  York 
Times  in  1948,  "I  took  my  filthy  salary  every  week 
and  rolled  an  inner  eye  around  an  inner  landscape." 

That  inner  landscape  is  the  subject  of  the  exhibition 
at  the  Michael  Rosenfeld  Gallery  this  April,  titled 
"In  Hell  +  Why,"  after  one  of  the  hundreds  of  secret 
works  Odets  created  during  his  thousand  and  one 
Hollywood  nights.  Suffering  from  insomnia  and  writer's 
block,  the  dramatist  unleashed  an  astonishing  flow  of 
miniature  paintings  on  paper— at  once  troubled  and  wit- 
ty, delicate  and  garish,  humorous  and  sexually  charged, 
haunted  by  memories  of  the  theater  and,  perhaps,  inti- 
mations of  failure.  The  swirling  gouache-ink-and-water- 
color  Othello,  Last  Act  seems  to  pull  Shakespeare's 
tragic  hero  down  into  a  vortex  of  his  own  making. 

Many  of  the  works  date  from  the  late  40s,  when, 
having  reworked  the  venerable  tearjerker  Humoresque 
into  a  high-gloss  noirish  vehicle  for  Garfield  and  Joan 
Crawford  (featuring  one  of  the  longest,  lushest  suicide 
scenes  in  Hollywood  history),  Odets  was  honing  the 
edge  of  his  Hollywood  revenge  tragedy,   The  Big 
Knife.  To  add  to  Odets's  personal  miseries,  he  and 
many  of  his  friends  were  under  investigation  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
(Among  the  more  caustic  Odets  works,  painted  di- 
rectly on  newsprint,  is  the  caricature  of  a  bug-eyed, 
flag-waving  blimp,  Senator  Crapsey.)  Although  None 
hut  the  Lonely  Heart  was  characterized  as  Communist 
propaganda— by  Ginger  Rogers's  mother  no  less— dur- 
ing the  1947  huac  hearings,  it 
was  another  five  years  before 
Odets  himself  was  called  to 
Washington  to  testify. 

A  man  of  considerable  en- 
ergy, Odets  reportedly  once 
turned  out  150  watercolors  in 
as  many  days.  He  also  obses- 
sively collected  modern  art,  in- 
cluding paintings  by  Modi- 
gliani  and  Matisse,  and  partic- 
ularly Paul  Klee  the  single 
most  evident  influence  on  his 
faux-naif  style.  According  to 
his  son,  Dr.  Walt  Whitman 
Odets,  the  elder  Odets  never 
hung  his  works  in  any  of  the 
succession  of  homes  the  family 
rented  in  Beverly  Hills  but, 
rather,  gave  them  away  to  his 
close  friends— including  Vin- 
cent Price,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Burt  Lancaster,  Jean  Renoir, 
Danny  Kaye,  Cary  Grant,  and 
Marlon  Brando. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Michael 
Rosenfeld  Gallery,  which  spe- 
cializes in  works  from  the  30s 
and  40s,  Odets's  stellar  movie- 
land  fantasies  have  finally  been 
released.  □ 
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Legendary  producer 

Roger  Corman  churns  out 

B  movies  and  knockoffs 

by  the  dozens  each  year 

from  his  studio  in  Venice, 

launching  an  armada  of 

Hollywood  talents 

such  as  Jack  Nicholson, 

Ron  Howard,  and 

Francis  Ford  Coppola 

BY  HENRY  ALFORD 


neep,  deep,  deep  within  the 
recesses  of  Roger  Corman's 
prodigious  brain,  the  gentle- 
man and  the  businessman 
vie  for  eternal  dominance. 
Or  so  it  seemed  on  a  gold- 
en-hued  autumn  day  in  San- 
ta Monica  some  years  ago 
when  Mike  Elliott,  a  young 
Cornell  graduate  who  was 
working  for  Corman's  film 
company  as  a  runner,  found 
himself  cleaning  his  boss's  garage  per 
the  instructions  of  Corman's  wife,  Julie. 
In  the  middle  of  Elliott's  ministrations, 
the  tall,  patrician  Roger  Corman  poked 
his  head  inside  the  garage  and  uttered  in 
his  customary  sedate  and  low  tones, 
"Mike,  you  don't  really  have  to  clean 
my  garage."  Corman  disappeared,  only 
to  re-emerge  several  seconds  later  to 
add,  "But  if  it  makes  you  feel  any  bet- 


Roger  Corman,  the  reigning 

monarch  of  the  low-budget  exploitation  film, 

photographed  in  his  1953  MG.  Inset, 

Corman  with  Vincent  Price  on  the  set  of 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  (1961), 

part  of  the  director's  eight-film  cycle  based 

on  the  writings  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


ter,  Francis  Ford  Coppola  did  it,  too." 
Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  Roger  Cor- 
man, the  reigning  monarch  of  the  low- 
budget  exploitation  film,  it  is  the  busi- 
nessman who  usually  has  the  last  word. 
Of  the  more  than  50  films  he  has  direct- 
ed and  the  more  than  300  he  has  pro- 
duced and/or  distributed,  some  90  per- 
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flawless  in  every  way. 

flawless  finish  foundation.  Six  great  formulas. 
Twelve  great  shades.  One  is  just  right   for  you. 

Elizabeth  Arden 


Dayton's  Marshall  Field's   Hudson's 
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cent  have  been  profitable.  In  Hollywood, 
90  percent  profitability  on  this  many 
films  is  enough  to  make  you  gasp,  drop 
your  cellular  phone,  and  fall  over  dead 
into  your  Ty  Nant  water.  But  Corman 
has  always  known  how  to  cut  corners- 
some  of  his  films  are  made  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  an  already  built  set; 
some  are  created  primarily  from  bits  and 
pieces  of  foreign  films  not  released  in  the 
United  States;  some  are  written  as  they 
are  being  filmed.  During  his  40  years  in 
the  business,  he  has  stayed  almost  wholly 
outside  the  Hollywood  system  but  has 
come,  ironically,  to  earn  the  respect  of 
that  very  system.  Profitability  is  part  of 
it.  But  there's  something  else,  too:  Cor- 
man has,  over  the  years,  displayed  an 
uncanny  eye  for  talent. 

"'I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  has, 
quote  unquote,  discovered  more  of  Hol- 
lywood's most  talented  filmmakers," 
says  Gale  Anne  Hurd,  who  started  out 
in  the  industry  as  Corman's  assistant  in 
1978,  and  who  has  since  produced 
Aliens,  The  Abyss,  and  the  two  Termina- 
tor movies.  For  illustrious  alumni,  Cor- 
man's unofficial  film  school  rivals  those 
of  U.S.C.,  U.C.L.A.,  and  N.Y.U.  He 
green-lighted  and  financed  the  feature- 
film  directing  debuts  of  Coppola,  Peter 
Bogdanovich,  Ron  Howard,  and  James 


The  initially  nonexistent  title 

character  in  The  Beast 

with  1,000,000  Eyes!  had  to  be 

added  after  filming  to  fulfill 

advertising  commitments. 

The  Wasp  Woman's  title  accurately 

reflects  the  film's  contents. 


Cameron.  He  cast  Jack  Nicholson  eight 
times  and  directed  three  of  his  scripts 
before  the  rest  of  the  country  discovered 
him  in  Easy  Rider.  He  groomed  Jon- 
athan Demme  from  writer  to  writer/ 
producer  to  writer/producer/second-unit 
director  to  writer/producer/director.  He 
directed  Robert  Towne's  first  screenplay 
and  produced  John  Sayles's  first  three. 
He  produced  one  of  Martin  Scorsese's 
first  commercial  features. 

Today,  a  balmy  spring  afternoon,  Cor- 
man is  holding  a  production  meeting  in 
his  spacious  Brentwood  office.  With  him 


But  not  only  does  Corman  shoot  fea- 
ture-length films  in  the  time  it  takes  other 
Hollywood  mandarins  to  find  a  parking 
space  outside  of  studio  environs,  he  con- 
ceives of  them  that  quickly,  too.  "Roger 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  marketplace,"  says 
Ron  Howard,  whose  movie-directing  de- 
but, Grand  Theft  Auto,  was  produced  by 
Corman  at  New  World.  "He  reacts  very, 
very  quickly  to  trends."  Corman  and  his 
colleagues  at  Concorde-New  Horizons 
keep  a  computerized  record  of  which  sets 
are  standing,  which  scripts  are  ready  to 
shoot,  and  what  the  major  studios  are 


"Remember,  Marty,  that  you  must  have  some  nudity 
at  least  every  15  pages/7  Corman  told  Scorsese. 


is  Mike  Elliott,  who,  in  the  meteoric 
fashion  typical  of  many  Corman  employ- 
ees, had  parlayed  his  garage-cleaning 
skills  into  a  job  as  Corman's  head  of 
production.  Corman,  69,  all  affability 
and  reserve,  all  button-down  and  khaki, 
calmly  sips  coffee  from  a  pink  mug 
while  Elliott  updates  him  on  their  slate 
of  27  films— an  enormous  number,  twice 
the  size  of  some  major  studios'  annual 
schedules.  Suddenly,  Corman  discovers  a 
two-week  period  of  inactivity  in  the 
schedule.  "We  might  see  if  we  can  do  a 
very  low-budget  picture  in  between,"  he 
says.  He  suggests  that  a  script  be  written 
based  on  whatever  set  is  still  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  two-week  hiatus. 

Throughout  the  three  stages  of  Cor- 
man's career  as  a  director  in  the  1950s 
and  60s,  and  as  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent first  of  New  World  Pictures  in  the 
70s  and  early  80s  and  then  of  Con- 
corde-New Horizons  since  1983— speed 
and  resourcefulness  have  been  his  hand- 
maidens. Many  of  the  films 
that  Corman 
directed  were 
made  in  less 
than  two  weeks 
for  well  under 
$100,000;  the  film 
that  he  is  per- 
haps best  known 
for,  the  origi- 
nal Little  Shop 
Horrors,  with 
Nicholson  as  a 
masochistic  dental 
patient,  was  made 
in  two  days  and  a 
night  in  1960,  on 
a  recycled  set. 
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about  to  release.  Then,  in  the  classic  tra- 
dition of  exploitation  filmmaking,  they 
echo  the  trends  and  preoccupations  of 
the  mainstream,  but  try  to  deliver  a  little 
something  extra— more  shirtlessness, 
more  explosions,  more  screaming,  more 
power  tools.  "We  follow  the  current  of 
the  river,"  says  Corman  slyly,  "but  try  to 
find  a  new  tributary." 

Bonnie  and  Clyde  begat  Boxcar  Bertha. 
Jaws  begat  Piranha.  Papillon  begat  /  Es- 
caped from  Devil's  Island  . . .  Roger  Cor- 
man gazed  out  upon  the  major  studios' 
releases  and  saw  that  they  were  profitable. 
So  he  labored  with  great  speed  to  recap- 
ture their  audiences.  Star  Wars  begat  Bat- 
tle Beyond  the  Stars.  Dressed  to  Kill  begat 
Stripped  to  Kill.  Tlie  Hunt  for  Red  October 
begat  Full  Fathom  Five.  Jurassic  Park  be- 
gat Carnosaur  . . .  When  he  was  done,  he 
was  content.  For  he  had  tilled  the  soil;  he 
had  determined  that  it  was  fertile.  The  soil 
was  rich.  And  now  so  was  he. 

Concorde-New  Horizons  has  studios 
in  both  Ireland  and  Venice,  Califor- 
nia—the latter  a  ramshackle  affair 
that  resembles  a  small  warehouse- 
though  today  the  crew  is  shooting  a  re-  • 
make  of  Corman's  1970  The  Wasp 
Woman  in  the  restaurant  just  below 
Corman's  office.  The  pace  of  produc- 
tion is  rapid:  the  production  manager, 
all  of  age  29,  has  worked  on  17  Cor- 
man films  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Someone  tells  director  Jim  Wynorski 
that  the  star  is  still  in  the  makeup  trail- 
er; Wynorski  screams  in  protest,  "This 
isn't  Makeup  Woman,  it's  Wasp  Wom- 
an\"  He  grabs  a  script  and  proceeds 
to  stand  in  for  the  actress  so  that  her 
co-star's  close-up  (Continued  on  page  147) 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ACT  IS  ALWAYS 

THE  DESIRE  TO  STAY  UNIQUE. 


m 


THE  MOST  DEFIANT  ACT  IS  THE 

ABILITY  TO  DO  SO. 


yy 


PUT  OUR 
JEANS  ON. 


D 


DENIM 


The  Fasl  Tycoon 

(Continued  from  page  138)  can  be  filmed. 

To  visit  the  set  of  a  Roger  Corman 
movie  is  to  understand  that  necessity  is 
not  only  the  mother  of  invention,  but  it 
is  sometimes  also  the  midwife,  the  dia- 
per launderer,  the  greeting-card  writer, 
and  the  florist.  When  blueprints  of  the 
sets  for  Battle  Beyond  the  Stars  failed  to 
surface  two  weeks  before  filming  in 
1980,  a  young  model-builder  named 
James  Cameron  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  was  catapulted  to  the  position  of  art 
director;  when  funds  for  light  rentals  pe- 
tered out  near  the  end  of  filming  1979's 
Rock  'n '  Roll  High  School,  Corman  or- 
dered the  crew  to  park  their  cars  around 
the  set  and  light  the  action  with  their 
headlights.  In  an  early  Western  directed 
by  Corman,  actor  Dick  Miller  played  a 
cowboy,  an  Indian,  and  a  member  of 
the  posse  sent  out  to  kill  the  Indian. 

"If  you  can  make  a  movie  for  Roger," 
says  Corman  protege  Joe  Dante,  who  di- 
rected Piranha  and  co-directed  Hollywood 
Boulevard  at  New  World  before  moving 
on  to  make  the  Gremlins  movies,  "you 
can  make  a  movie  for  anyone.  There's 
never  enough  time,  there's  never  enough 

money,  there's  never  enough  support 

You  have  to  learn  all  these  shortcuts." 

One  area  of  Corman's  films  in  which 
shortcuts  have  always  figured  is  advertis- 
ing. And  so— regardless  of  their  films' 
subject  matter— those  trailers  thought  to 
lack  a  certain  zest  have,  over  the  years, 
been  embellished  with  a  shot,  cribbed 
from  a  1970s  Philippine  movie  called 
Cover  Girl  Model,  of  an  exploding  heli- 
copter. In  the  trailer  for  1974's  T.N.T. 
Jackson,  a  scene  in  which  someone  is 
buying  flour  was,  through  the  magic  of 
voice-over,  passed  off  as  a  scene  about 
evil  henchmen  smuggling  deadly  "China 
White."  For  his  1982  Screamers,  starring 
Barbara  Bach,  Wynorski  shot  a  futuris- 
tic-looking trailer  of  a  busty  redhead  in  a 
lab  coat  being  chased  by  a  man  whose 
body  is  turning  inside  out,  while  a  slogan 
promises,  "You  will  actually  see  someone 
turned  inside  out  while  he's  still  alive!"- 
but  neither  character  appeared  in  this 
fantasy-adventure  set  in  the  1880s  on  a 
remote  island.  (Corman  later  spliced  the 
footage  into  the  movie  after  a  riot  broke 
out  at  an  Atlanta  drive-in.) 

Posters,  too,  have  been  the  object  of 
overactive  imaginations.  Carl  Franklin, 
who  acted  in  and  directed  several  films 
for  Corman  before  he  made  One  False 
Move  and  Devil  in  a  Blue  Dress,  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  the  poster  for 
his  1990  movie,  Full  Fathom  Five,  depict- 
ed two  subs  colliding,  given  that  no  such 
scene  appeared  in  the  film.  The  ads  for 
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TN.T.  Jackson,  starring  the  black  actress 
Jeanne  Bell,  boasted  not  false  imagery 
but  false  honors—something  called  an 
Ebony  Fist  Award. 

Even  the  titles  of  Corman  films  are  fair 
prey.  Former  head  of  production  Rod- 
man Flender  remembers  Corman  strug- 
gling to  come  up  with  a  name  for  a  film 
ultimately  called  Hour  of  the  Assassin.  At 
one  point  Corman  blurted  out,  "I'll  call  it 
Gold  Diggers  of  1988  if  it  will  make  peo- 
ple see  it!"  In  the  case  of  Vie  Beast  with 
1,000,000  Eyes!,  an  early  film  directed  by 
Corman,  the  movie's  poster  and  title  pre- 
ceded the  completion  of  shooting.  Having 
already  enticed  his  Boston  distributor  with 
an  ad  campaign,  producer  Sam  Arkoff 
was  shocked  to  find  that  Corman's  fin- 
ished movie  contained  no  beast,  let  alone 
one  with  many  eyeballs.  "Where  the  hell 
is  the  monster  footage?!"  he  demanded. 
"Sam,"  Corman  responded,  "I  didn't 
have  much  money. . . .  You  put  in  the 
beast!"  (Arkoff  did,  using  a  punctured 
teakettle  and  much  poetic  license.) 

"I  have  always  felt  some  contempt  for 
blind  bureaucratic  adherence  to  pointless 
rules,"  Corman  writes  in  his  1990  autobi- 
ography, the  inaccuracy  of  whose  very  ti- 
tle— How  I  Made  a  Hundred  Movies  in 
Hollywood  and  Never  Lost  a  Dime   is 


further  evidence  of  this  worldview.  He 
fosters  the  philosophy  of  the  outlaw  film- 
maker; those  who  buy  into  it  flourish  un- 
der him.  One  of  Coppola's  first  jobs  for 
Corman  was  to  shoot  and  edit  additional 
footage  for  a  Russian  science-fiction  film 
that  Corman  had  acquired.  Two  small 
monsters  had  to  be  created  for  the  film; 
Corman  delegated  the  task  to  Coppola, 
requesting  "a  little  sexual  symbolism  in 
the  monsters."  Coppola,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  models  that  were  less 
than  subtle— one  male,  one  female.  Cor- 
man's jaw  dropped  to  the  carpet  he 
screamed,  "This  is  pure-out  obscenity! 
You've  made  models  of  sexual  or- 
gans!"—but  he  was  impressed  by  Coppo- 
la's initiative,  and  went  on  to  finance  the 
director's  feature  debut,  Dementia  13. 

Julie  Corman  recounts  how  Jon  Da- 
vison—who  later  produced  Airplane!  and 
Rohocop— got  hired  as  head  of  market- 
ing. While  Davison  was  hanging  around 
on  the  set  of  a  New  World  movie  that 
was  being  directed  by  his  friend  Jona- 
than Kaplan  (a  Corman  alumnus  who 
has  since  directed  Bad  Girls  and  The  Ac- 
cused), Julie,  the  film's  producer,  was 
told  that  Davison  had  put  himself  through 
college  by  pirating  and  showing  Corman 
movies  on  campuses.  When  she  asked 
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Clockwise  from  left, 
Roger  Corman 
with  Bruce  Dern  and 
Peter  Fonda  in  1966  on 
the  set  of  The  Wild 
Angels;  a  23-year-old 
Jack  Nicholson  in  the 
dentist's  waiting 
room  in  The  Little  Shop 
of  Horrors  (1960); 
the  cast  of  1970's  Bloody 
Mama:  from  left,  Don 
Stroud,  Robert  Walden, 
Shelley  Winters, 
Clint  Kimbrough,  and 
Robert  De  Nh  o, 
in  one  of  his  first 
feature-film  roles. 


her  husband  what  he  thought 
of  this,  Corman  replied  without  missing  a 
beat.  "Send  him  around.  I  think  we  have 
a  job  for  him  in  distribution." 

Corman  grew  up  in  a  comfortable,  mid- 
dle-class Roman  Catholic  family.  He 
read  a  lot  of  Poe.  In  1941,  when  Cor- 
man was  15,  his  family  moved  from  De- 
troit to  Beverly  Hills,  where  he  went  to 
Beverly  Hills  High  School.  "There  was 
no  way  I  couldn't  be  interested  in  mov- 
ies, growing  up  where  I  did,"  Corman 
has  said;  he  has  also  speculated  that 
growing  up  during  the  Depression  may 
have  fueled  his  penchant  for  thrift.  Pri- 
marily to  please  his  father,  Corman  ma- 
jored in  engineering  at  Stanford?  Then, 
after  a  term  abroad  at  Oxford  in  1950, 
studying  literature,  he  got  a  job  as  a  man- 
uscript reader  at  a  Hollywood  literary 
agency.  Seeing  the  wealth  of  bad  scripts 
being  submitted  by  clients,  Corman  de- 
cided to  try  his  hand  at  screenwriting;  the 
agency  sold  his  first  script,  Highway 
Dragnet,  to  Allied  Artists  for  $4,000. 

He  produced  his  next  film  indepen- 
dently, and  parlayed  its  success  into  a  re- 
lationship with  American  International 
Pictures,  for  whom  he  directed  and  pro- 
duced movies  through  the  late  60s.  It 
was  there  that  Corman  honed  his  break- 
neck filming  pace— on  one  1957  movie, 
Corman  and  his  crew  pulled  off  77 
camera  setups  in  one  day  (the  industry 
average  is  more  like  10);  the  shooting  of 
another  film  that  year  spawned  filmmak- 


ing's  immortal  line  "Who  do  I  have  to 
fuck  to  get  off  this  picture?"  In  the  late 
1950s  he  met  Nicholson  and  Robert 
Towne  in  an  acting  class  in  Los  An- 
geles. In  1959,  Corman  made  his  cult 
classic  A  Bucket  of  Blood.  A  year 
later,  he  made  Tlie  Little  Shop  of  Hor- 
rors, which  was  briefly  denied  distribu- 


ment,"  Corman  now  concedes  of  the 
critically  lauded  work.  In  1963,  he  made 
the  almost  incomprehensible  cult  oddity 
The  Terror;  two  of  its  five  directors  were 
Coppola  and  Nicholson.  "It  is  some- 
thing, in  color,  called  The  Terror,  which  it 
most  certainly  is,"  wrote  New  York  Times 
critic  Bosley  Crowther.  (While  European 
critics  love  Corman's  work,  the  Ameri- 
cans generally  revile  it.) 

Eager  to  move  on  to  bigger  movies, 
Corman  signed  with  Columbia  Pictures 
in  the  mid-60s,  only  to  bail  out  when  it 
became  clear  that  Columbia  wanted  him 
to  continue  making  low-budget  films. 
Corman  returned  to  A.I. P.,  where  he 
very  successfully  started  to  ex- 
ploit the  youth  culture:  his 
Wild  Angels— cast  with  actual 
Helfs  Angels,  some  of  whom 
saw  fit  to  rough  up  Corman's 
assistant,  Peter  Bogdanovich, 
during  the  filming  of  a  fight 
scene— was  made  for  just 
$360,000  but  grossed  more 
than  $25  million.  He  then 
made  Bloody  Mama,  an  in- 
dictment of  maternal  smother- 
ing, starring  Shelley  Winters 
and  Robert  De  Niro,  in  one 
of  his  first  feature-film  roles;  the  film's 
end  title  reads,  hilariously,  "In  memory 
of  all  mothers." 

Nineteen  seventy  was  a  watershed  year 
for  Corman.  He  married  Julie  Halloran,  a 
researcher  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who 
had  helped  start  the  paper's  book-review 
section;  he  founded  New  World;  and  he 


Corman  cast  Jack  Nicholson  eight  times  before  the  rest 
of  the  country  discovered  him  in  Easy  Rider. 


tion  because  of  its  anti-Semitic  overtones. 
The  thrill  of  making  low-budget  quick- 
ies began  to  fade,  however,  and  with  in- 
creased funding  from  A. I. P.,  Corman 
launched  into  what  many  consider  his 
best  work:  an  eight-film  cycle  based  on 
the  writings  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  includ- 
ing House  of  Usher,  The  Pit  and  the  Pen- 
dulum, and  The  Raven.  Lush  and  terrify- 
ing, these  films  star  the  likes  of  Vincent 
Price,  Boris  Karloff,  and  Peter  Lorre; 
The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death  and  The 
Tomb  of  Ligeia  are  regarded  as  classics 
of  the  horror  genre.  In  1961,  Corman 
made  his  first  financial  failure  after  17 
successes  in  a  row:  The  Intruder,  about 
school  integration,  starring  William  Shat- 
ner.  "It  was  too  much  of  a  political  state- 


halted  his  directing  career.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  last  decision  was  twofold.  He 
had  directed  almost  50  films  in  15  years 
and  was  exhausted;  three  of  them— Tlie 
Wild  Angels,  The  Trip,  and  Gas-s-s-s!— 
focused  on  the  counterculture  and  had  been 
heavily  edited  by  A. I. P.  He  did  not  direct 
again  for  20  years.  "I  wasn't  against  di- 
recting," Corman  says,  "I  just  didn't  have 
any  great  ideas."  (He  returned  in  1990, 
when  he  directed  Roger  Corman's  Fran- 
kenstein Unbound,  starring  John  Hurt  and 
Raul  Julia,  for  Twentieth  Century  Fox.) 

In  1972,  anxious  to  inject  New  World's 
image  with  the  redemptive  quality  of  Art, 
Corman  decided  to  start  distributing  films 
by  Bergman,  Fellini,  Kurosawa,  and  Truf- 
faut.   Many  best-foreign-picture  nomina- 
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Roger  and  Julie  Corman 
at  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  1980. 
Married  since 
1970,  they  now  run 
the  Concorde- 
New  Horizons 
production  company. 


Many  of  the  films  that  Corman  directed  were 
made  in  less  than  two  weeks  for  well  under  $100,000. 


tions  ensued,  as  did  praise  from  Ingmar 
Bergman  when  Corman  put  Cries  and 
Whispers  into  drive-ins.  ("He  was  delight- 
ed," recalls  Corman.  "He  felt  it  was  an 
audience  he  had  never  reached  before.") 
In  1983,  Corman  sold  New  World  for 
S16.5  million;  that  same  year  he  opened 
Concorde  Films,  choosing  the  name  be- 
cause he  had  read  that  hard  C's  were  im- 
portant selling  sounds. 


1 


ead  the  script,  rewrite  as  much  as  you 
want,  but  remember,  Marty,  that  you 
must  have  some  nudity  at  least  every 
15  pages.  Not  complete  nudity,  maybe  a 
little  off  the  shoulder,  or  some  leg,  just  to 
keep  the  audience  interest  up."-  That's 
what  Corman  told  Martin  Scorsese  be- 
fore sending  him  off  to  direct  the  De- 
pression-era drama  Boxcar  Bertha.  Over 
the  years,  Corman  has  memorized  the 
speech  he  gives  all  his  first-time  directors, 
and  has  filled  it  with  helpful  tips.  "I'm 
trying  to  put  a  floor  under  them,"  Cor- 
man says  of  the  speech.  "If  they  follow 
what  I  say,  it  comes  close  to  guarantee- 
ing that,  at  the  very  worst,  they  will  do 
adequate  commercial  work." 

It  is  as  a  nurturer  of  talent  and  as  a 
provider  of  opportunity  that  Corman 
seems  to  have  hit  his  professional  stride. 
Having  proclaimed  to  his  colleagues, 
"Anyone  who  can  operate  a  lathe  drill 
can  direct  a  movie,"  he  yields  to  his  direc- 
tors an  enormous  amount  of  freedom 
once  they  start  shooting.  Moreover,  he  un- 


derstands that  his  directors  will  ultimately 
outgrow  him:  "Ron,  do  a  good  job  for 
me,"  he  told  Howard  during  pre-produc- 
tion on  Grand  Tlieft  Auto,  "and  then 
you'll  never  have  to  work  for  me  again." 
The  flip  side  of  the  Faustian  bargain 
a  filmmaker  makes  with  Corman— let 
alone  the  likelihood  that  his  film,  unable 
to  compete  with  major-studio  fare,  will 
go  straight  to  video^has  to  do  with  Cor- 
man's  tightfistedness  about  time  and 
money.  And,  for  some,  with  the  limita- 
tions of  his  vision.  "I'm  not  sure  he  al- 
ways understood  or  knew  what  I  was 
trying  to  do,"  says  director  Paul  Bartel, 
who,  after  working  on  10  films  for  Cor- 
man, was  not  able  to  interest  him  in 
making  his  cult  classic  Eating  Raoul. 
Catherine  Cyran,  Corman's  former  as- 
sistant and  director  of  three  films  for 
Concorde,  says  of  the  tendency  of  Cor- 
man movies  to  objectify  women,  "It 
isn't  reconcilable.  I  don't  approve."  In- 
deed, Corman's  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  exploitation  can  be  myopic:  hot 
on  the  heels  of  success  with  Cool  Breeze, 
a  1972  all-black  version  of  The  Asphalt 
Jungle,  Corman  told  Scorsese  he  would 
back  Mean  Streets  if  Scorsese  would 
make  it  all-black,  too. 

In  the  end,  though,  the  opportunities 
that  Corman  has  provided  over  the 
years  have  generated  an  enormous 
amount  of  goodwill.  "I  was  a  nobody," 
Nicholson  has  said.  "And  I  am  eternally 


grateful  Roger  Corman 
stuck  with  me,  because 
I  didn't  have  anything 
else  going  for  me."  The 
goodwill  flows  even 
from  the  quarters  where 
you  would  least  expect 
it.  "It  was  a  fabulous 
lesson  for  me,"  says  fem- 
inist author  Rita  Mae 
Brown  of  her  experience 
writing  Slumber  Party 
Massacre  for  Corman.  One  way  that 
former  employees,  particularly  Coppola 
and  Demme,  pay  tribute  to  their  men- 
tor is  by  casting  him  in  small  parts  in 
their  movies.  Sometimes  a  hint  of  retri- 
bution is  apparent— in  The  Howling,  Joe 
Dante  had  Corman  fishing  for  change 
at  a  phone  booth;  in  Apollo  13,  Howard 
had  Corman  carping  about  the  expense 
of  the  space  program— but  Corman 
nevertheless  gallantly  plays  along.  "I  I 
enjoy  it,"  he  says,  "but  I  don't  take  it  | 
seriously." 

What  he  is  serious  about  is  his  own 
family.  He  and  Julie— who  with  her  hus- 
band owns  Concorde-New  Horizons 
and  who,  in  producing  family  fare  such  | 
as  The  Dirt  Bike  Kid  and  serious  dra- 
mas such  as  Da,  starring  Martin  Sheen, 
has  helped  to  broaden  the  company's 
repertoire— have  four  children.  The  el-  - 
dest,  Catherine,  will  graduate  from 
Harvard  in  June  and  may  take  a  job 
with  her  father;  the  next,  Roger,  is  at  i 
Berkeley. 

How  will  he  end?  Will  he  end?  Given 
that  a  by-product  of  a  career  in  the  cine- 
ma is  immortality,  a  certain  part  of 
Roger  Corman  will,  of  course,  remain 
forever;  this  one  man  has  made,  in- 
spired, or  paved  the  way  for  thousands 
of  movies.  But  sometimes,  watching  him 
in  action,  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  the 
man  himself  will  go  on  forever;  it  is 
tempting  to  think  that,  just  as  in  one  of 
Corman's  movies,  our  hero's  final  adver- 
sary will  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
fierce-looking  stock  footage.  His  unceas- 
ing output  suggests  a  life  force  that  goes 
on  and  on  and  on.  The  end  may  be  Poe- 
like:  the  coffin  is  exhumed  many  years 
later,  and  the  position  of  the  corpse  re- 
veals a  struggle  after  burial.  □ 
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OF  DESP 


Despite  his  wildly  successful  movies — 
7lashdance,  Beverly  Hills  Cop,  Top  Gun — producer  Don  Simpso 

lived  in  fear  of  failure,  a  fear  he  battled  with  drugs, 
plastic  surgery,  and  sex.  Two  days  before  his  death  in  January, 

he  talked  about  his  life 


x 

he  phone  was  Don  Simpson  s  per- 
fect medium  -intimate  yet  re- 
moved. "He  kept  people  in  their 
boxes,"  says  an  executive  who 
knew  the  flamboyant  producer 
and  his  partner,  Jerry  Bruck- 
heimer, after  Flashdance,  Beverly 
Hills  Cop.  and  Top  Gun  made 
them  famous.  "The  movie  people. 
The  drug  people.  The  hookers. 
Nobody  could  reach  him  in  a  way  to  mo- 
tivate him  to  say,  i  don't  want  to  die."" 

He  was  quick,  irreverent,  trenchant, 
and  tormented.  The  last  time  I  spoke  to 
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BY  KIM  MASTERS 


him,  in  late  January,  was  less  than  48 
hours  before  he  collapsed  and  died,  de- 
stroyed by  a  lifetime  of  excess.  During 
our  conversation,  Don  talked  about 
starting  over  and  boasted  that  he  was  in 
discussions  with  all  the  major  studios 
about  a  production  deal.  After  a  three- 
year  drought,  three  big  hits-  Bud  Boys, 
Dangerous  Minds,  and  Crimson  Tide-had 
seemed  to  suggest  a  comeback  for  Simp- 
son-Bruckheimer. Then,  last  August,  a 
doctor  who  claimed  to  be  helping  Don 
curb  his  addictions  was  found  dead  in 
the  shower  of  the  Simpson  guesthouse 


with  a  cocktail  of  drugs  in  his  system. 
Don  Simpson's  personal  life  had  finally 
overshadowed  his  career.  After  the  imme- 
diate storm  blew  over,  Jerry  Bruckheimer 
quietly  dissolved  his  partnership  with  his 
old  friend.  Don  dodged  questions  for 
months.  But,  by  Christmas,  he  seemed 
willing  to  try  to  explain  himself.  I  wasn't 
convinced  that  he  was  entirely  frank  with 
me,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  frank  with 
anyone  on  these  sensitive  topics.  He 
wasn't  lying,  though,  when  he  said  he 
could  still  make  a  deal.  When  I  checked 
with  the  head  of  one  major  studio  to  see 
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whether  Don  remained  a  marketable 
commodity,  he  said  he  would  consider 
him  a  talent  worth  pursuing  as  long  as 
he  had  some  assurance  that  Don  was  un- 
der control.  I  knew  what  that  meant. 

In  our  final  conversation,  Don  told 
me  that  Warren  Beatty  had  called  to 
talk  about  a  possible  partnership.  Beat- 
ty says  this  isn't  precisely  true.  But  he 
did  confirm  that  he  was  talking  to  Don 
about  making  a  movie  with  him.  Beatty 
also  says  he  mentioned  Don's  reputed 
drug  use,  making  it  clear  that  while  he 
didn't  regard  it  as  his  business,  Don 
had  to  be  in  shape  for  work. 

He  wasn't,  of  course.  But  he  wanted 
to  be.  Don  was  talking  to  me  about  an 
interview  in  which  he  would,  in  effect, 
reannounce  himself.  He  would  comment, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Ammerman  last  summer,  as 
well  as  the  breakup  with  Bruckheimer. 
He  also  wanted  to  publicize  Tlie  Rock, 
the  team's  big-budget  action  film  due  out 
from  Disney  this  summer.  Though  Don 
rarely  left  home  by  this  point,  he  had 
visited  the  set  and  talked  exuberantly 
about  the  navy  seals  and  the  sight  of  the 
movie's  star,  Sean  Connery,  impressing 
the  young  real-life  warriors  with  his  ma- 
ture, movie-star  masculinity.  Watching 
this,  Don  was  a  kid  at  the  movies. 

Despite  the  cocaine  and  other  indul- 
gences, it  was  clear  that  Don  had  a  fu- 
ture if  he  could  just  bring  himself  to  put 
out  his  hand.  But  he  was  painfully  ner- 
vous. During  another  conversation  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier,  he  had  talked 
about  the  challenges  that  he  faced.  He 
sounded  a  lot  sadder  then  than  he 
would  in  January,  just  before  his  death. 

"I  hadn't  planned  on  starting  over  at 
this  stage  in  my  life,"  he  had  said,  almost 
tremulously.  "But  that's  what  I've  got  to 
do."  He  started  to  ruminate  about  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  old  habits,  of  learn- 
ing to  change.  "People  live  their  child- 
hood until  they're  too  old  to  do  any- 
thing else,"  he  said,  adding  that  this  was 
especially  true  in  Hollywood.  "Too  much 
money,  too  much  freedom,"  he  mused. 
"It's  a  town  that  allows  as  much  eccen- 
tricity as  you  like—as  long  as  you're 
productive." 

Once  Don's  "eccentricities"  had  fi- 
nally killed  him,  it  quickly  became  ax- 
iomatic to  say  that  his  demise  was 
shocking  but  not  surprising.  Walt  Dis- 
ney Company  chairman  Michael  Eis- 
ner responded  to  the  news  of  Don 
Simpson's  death  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  expecting  to  hear  of  it  for  years— 
ever  since  Don  was  fired  as  head 
of   production    at    Paramount    because 
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Simpson  and  Bruckheimer,  1993: 

"They  always  tried  to  get 

the  newest  and  the  chic-est  and 

the  blackest,"  recalls  their 

former  publicist  Peggy  Siegal. 
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he  was  already 
being  swallowed 
by  drug  abuse. 
Yet  Don  had 
defied  the  pre- 
dictions for 
years.  "I've 
always,  always 
been  able  to 
kind  of  teeter  on 
the  precipice,"  he 
said  in  Tlw  Big  Bang, 
James  Toback's  1990 
film  on  sex,  death,  and 
the  origins  of  the  cosmos 
"And  a  sense  of  whatever— self- 
survival,  drive,  desire  ...  is  a  kind  of 
celestial  cord  that  pulls  me  back,  that 
reels  me  back  in." 

At  last,  however,  the  cord  snapped. 

Eight  weeks  before  Don  was  found 
dead  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg  -who  had  been  Simpson's 
protege  in  the  early  80s  at  Paramount- 
persuaded  the  producer  to  leave  his 
house,  for  once,  and  come  to  a  lunch. 
He  attempted  a  one-man  intervention, 
urging  Don  to  entrust  him  with  his  fi- 
nancial affairs  while  he  went  into  rehab. 
Don  had  given  it  a  few  halfhearted  tries 
before,  checking  briefly  in  and  out  of  the 
Menninger  Clinic  after  the  doctor  was 
found  dead.  During  this  period,  his  own 
mysterious  absence  led  some  friends  to 
fear  that  he  was  suicidal.  Katzenberg 
wanted  a  commitment  that  this  time  his 
friend  would  finally  go  the  distance. 

Katzenberg  tried  to  enlist  two  of 
Don's  closest  friends— Jim  Berkus 
of  United  Talent  Agency  and  Jim 
Wiatt  of  International  Creative  Man- 


I'm  just  too  emotional 
and  too  raw  and  too 
sad/7  says  Jerry  Bruckheimer 
when  asked  about 
Don  Simpson.  "I'm  going 
to  protect  him  in 
death  as  I  did  in  life." 


agement    to  help.  They  agreed 
that  Don  needed  support,  but 
they  couldn't  settle  on  a  strategy. 
"Jeff  was  more  into  a  tough-love 
approach,"  Berkus  says.  "Jim 
and  I  were  less  confident  off 
that.  We  were  trying  to  guide 
Don  and  encourage  him  and  be 
there  for  him.  Jeff  felt 
Don  was  bullshitting 
everybody  and  he 
was  strung  out  on 
drugs   and   the 
way  to  do  it 
was  to  give : 
himself 
over    to 
Jeff.  But  I 
don't  think 
Don  would 
ever  do  that. 
He     made     it 
clear  to  every- 
body. You  can't 
make  anybody  do 
anything  they  don't 
want  to  do." 
Berkus     thought     he 
and  Wiatt  might  have  a 
better   chance   of  getting  t 
through  than  the  compara-i 
tively  straitlaced  Katzenberg.  "It's  noM 
like  we  were  two  priests,"  he  says.  But 
they  failed,  too.  "Don  was  at  a  different! 
level,"  Berkus  concludes.  "Whatever  youl 
did  when  you  were  younger,  he  was  at  a  I 
different  level." 

Wiatt,  concerned  about  Simpson's 
depression  and  his  reluctance  to  leave t 
his  house,  had  urged  Don  last  fall  to  try: 
to  pull  himself  together  for  a  ski  trip, 
over  Thanksgiving.  Maybe  at  Christ- 
mas, Don  had  replied.  Wiatt  then  made 
plans  for  a  trip  to  Hawaii  over  the  holi-i 
day.  Don  didn't  show  up.  "He  called 
and  said  he  had  the  flu,"  Wiatt  says. 

Not  long  after  Christmas,  Wiatt 
went  to  visit.  He  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  future  and  tried  to  get  Don  focused 
on  projects  that  he  wanted  to  do.  "I 
said,  'Don,  you  understand,  you  have  to 
get  out  of  the  house.  You  have  to  go  to 
the  office.  You've  got  to  act  like  a  nor- 
mal working  person,' "  Wiatt  says.  Don 
said  he  was  going  to  get  in  shape,  and, 
having  missed  (Continued  on  page  161) 
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(Continued  from  page  154)  two  holidays 
with  his  friend,  started  planning  a  yacht 
trip  to  the  Caribbean  in  the  spring. 

To  him,  getting  in  shape  didn't  neces- 
sarily mean  giving  up  drugs.  He  always 
had  dozens  of  other  explanations  for  the 
way  he  lived  his  life. 

He  told  me,  a  few  weeks  before  he 
died,  that  he  had  something  physically 
out  of  whack,  something  that  con- 
tributed to  his  emotional  problems.  He 
said  he  was  in  therapy  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  and  added  that  he  was 
impressed  with  his  doctor,  whom  he 
described— just  half-jokingly— as  being 
smarter  than  he  was.  Antidepressants 
didn't  work  for  him,  he  said. 

"I've  tried  seven  different  kinds.  I've 
got  strange  brain  chemistry,"  he  said. 
"If  I  take  Dexedrine,  I  get  so  calm  it's 
like  I'm  on  Valium."  He  said  he  tried 
Prozac  during  the  filming  of  Days  of 
Thunder  and  became  agitated.  At  one 
point,  he  said,  "I  literally  ripped  the  car 
door  off."  According  to  Don,  Bruck- 
heimer told  him,  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  taking— but  whatever  it  is,  stop 
taking  it." 

What  was  intriguing  about  Don  was 
his  intensity— his  extremes.  He  rose 
so  high  and  fell  so  far.  He  was  so 
smart  and  funny,  so  talented  and  rich, 
and  yet  so  desperate  and  alone.  "He 
was  a  lonely  guy  and  not  because 
people  didn't  want  to  be  with 
him,  'cause  they  did,"  Berkus 
says.  "He  was  lonely  because 
he  couldn't  handle  it." 

"I  would  go  through 
months  without  seeing 
Don,"  Wiatt  says.  "As  a 
friend,    you'd    have    to 
make  a  real,  genuine  ef- 
fort to  see  him." 

Perhaps    Don    was    so 
lonely    because     he     was 
never  comfortable  with  him- 
self.   He    was    never    com 
pletely  at  ease  even  with  his 
friends.     He     didn't     relax. 
Wiatt   says   that   even   when 
Don  skied  he  would  focus  on 
improving    his    skills    rather 
than  just  enjoying  the  ride. 

Maybe  he  was  troubled  because  he 
lacked  a  solid  core,  a  sense  of  identity. 
From  what  he  said  about  himself  in 
James  Toback's  film,  it  seems  that  he 
was  tormented  even  as  a  child.  He  re- 
called his  strict  -Southern  Baptist 
upbringing  in  Alaska  and  the  trouble 
he  had  lived  through,  starting  when  he 
was  only    10   years   old,   dealing   with 
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sexual  urges  in  that  repressed  environ- 
ment. "It  was  tough  walking  around 
with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  my  libido 
in  the  other,"  he  said  with  his  charac- 
teristic bitter  humor. 

On  one  occasion  a  pastor  noticed 
Don  looking  at  women  in  the  church 
congregation  and  questioned  him  about 
it.  "I  told  the  truth  to  Minister  Culley," 
Don  said,  with  lingering  anger.  "I  said, 
'I  have  these  thoughts,  I  have  these  feel- 
ings ...  'He  said,  'If  you  think  about  it 
beyond  this  moment,  God  will  strike 
you.  And  if  you  do  anything  about  it, 
you  will  live  in  hell  forever.'" 

From  that  point,  Don  said,  he  knew  he 
would  leave  Anchorage  and  never  return. 
"It  was  a  lot  of  fun— go  to  church  three 
times  a  week,  get  on  your  knees  on  a  con- 
crete floor  and  thank  God  for  the  fact 
that  he  didn't  kill  you  that  day,"  he  said. 
"They  made  it  real  clear  that  we  were  all 
born  evil,  nasty,  dirty  people,  and  that  if 
we  hung  on  long  enough  in  this  life,  God 
would  give  it  all  back  to  us  in  the  next 
one.  I  knew  they  were  full  of  shit." 

But  these  early  lessons  apparently  cre- 
ated intolerable  conflict  and  shame. 
"Somehow  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I 
should  lock  myself  in  the  bathroom  and 
say  my  own  name  over  and  over  into 
the  mirror,"  he  remembered.  "Don't 
know  where  I  got  the  idea  except  I  did 
it.  And  I  became  absolutely  nothing. 
I  remember  being  locked  in 
the  bathroom,  sit- 
ting on  the  edge 
of  the  bathtub, 
having  repeated, 
mantra-like,  my 
own  name— Don 
Simpson,  Don 
Simpson— until 
it  became  gib- 
berish .  .  .  . 
And  I  had 
this  absolute 
lack  of  sense 
of  self,  and  I 
would  have  to 
sit  down  and  liter- 
ally regroup  my  point 
of  view  and  my  orienta- 
tion, and  I  would  have  to 
travel  back  to  wherever  I 
thought  I  was  when  I  started.  I 
remember  almost  not  making  it  back  on 
two  occasions.  I  remember  saying,  'I 
better  stop  this  shit,'  because  I  felt  that  I 
had  this  sense  of  personal  power  where 
I  could  destroy  myself." 

Years  later,  Don  developed  a  reputa- 
tion for  self-importance  and  braggado- 
cio. Yet  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  what 


"People  live 
their  childhood  until 
they're  too  old 
to  do  anything  else/' 
said  Simpson 
before  his  death. 


was  missing  within  himself.  "There's 
probably  a  revelatory  experience  await- 
ing everyone  that  has  to  do  with  finding 
out  who  and  what  you  are,"  he  said. 
"And  when  that  occurs,  if  it  occurs,  you 
reach  Nirvana— heaven.  And  the  degree 
to  which  you  don't  reach  that  place  of 
realization,  you're  in  an  eternal  hell." 

Don  didn't  destroy  himself  right  away. 
First  he  attempted  to  create  what  was 
missing— an  identity  large  enough  to 
fill  the  void.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  became  an  advertising 
man,  and  then  moved  to  Hollywood, 
where  Paramount  hired  him  in  the  mid- 
70s  as  a  production  executive.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  "Killer  Dillers"— the  bril- 
liant group  of  aspiring  executives  which 
included  Eisner  and  Katzenberg. 

For  years,  Don  was  known  to  be 
steeped  in  drugs,  but  that  didn't  stop 
him  from  becoming  one  of  the  celebrity 
producers  of  the  80s.  While  his  films 
aren't  considered  high  art,  he  had  an  un- 
deniable genius  for  making  and  market- 
ing popular  entertainment.  "Many  pro- 
ducers put  packages  together  and  take 
the  money  and  run,"  says  Tom  Pollock, 
vice-chairman  of  MCA.  "That's  some- 
thing he  never  did.  He  was  always  pas- 
sionate about  filmmaking,  every  detail, 
all  the  way." 

Hans  Zimmer,  the  Oscar-winning  com- 
poser who  did  the  music  for  Days  of 
Thunder  and  Crimson  Tide,  says  Don  en- 
couraged and  even  inspired  him  to  take 
chances.  "He  was  very  clear  about  the  di- 
rection of  the  film  and  how  to  get  there, 
which  is  really  hard  with  a  composer," 
Zimmer  says.  "What  are  you  going  to 
say— 'Play  a  C-major  chord  here'?  I 
would  play  something  and  there  would 
be  30  seconds  of  silence  and  then  out 
would  come  this  paragraph,  which  would 
criticize  and  explain  how  to  fix  things." 

When  Zimmer  worked  on  Days  of 
Thunder,  he  says,  he  had  T-shirts  that 
said  "Co-composer"  made  for  Don  and 
Jerry.  But  it  was  Don  who  really  spoke 
to  Zimmer.  During  the  making  of 
Crimson  Tide,  Zimmer  suggested  that  a 
male  chorus  could  provide  emotional 
intensity  to  certain  scenes,  "even  though 
it  just  wasn't  what  you  do  in  a  popcorn 
picture."  Bruckheimer  hesitated,  but 
Don  embraced  the  idea.  "Jerry  would 
facilitate  getting  things  done,"  Zimmer 
says.  "Don  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  me  go  crazy  and  do 
things  I  wouldn't  have  dared.  There 
was  a  recklessness  about  Don  that  you 
needed  as  an  artist." 

"Don  really  looked  at  a  movie  in 
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many  ways  like  somebody  from  Ne- 
braska," says  Chris  Lebenzon,  a  film 
editor  who  worked  on  Top  Gun,  Bever- 
ly Hills  Cop  II,  Days  of  Thunder,  and 
Crimson  Tide.  "He  had  this  kind  of  in- 
nocent eye  in  viewing  movies  that  was 
really  helpful.  That's  why  the  movies 
were  so  popular." 

Unlike  most  producers,  who  don't 
look  at  the  pictures  until  the  first  cut, 
Don  and  Jerry  would  come  into  the 
editing  room  every  day  ^^^^^ 
to  check  on  the  progress 
of  their  movies,  Leben- 
zon says.  This  degree 
of  involvement  en 
abled  them  to  make 
adjustments, 
scene  by  scene. 
He  says  that 
Don  and  Jerry 
were  masterful  at 
getting  the  studio 
to  cough  up  mon 
ey  for  fixes  without 
letting  the  suits  get 
the  chance  to  see  what 
was  wrong  in  the 
first  place. 

Don  and  Jerry  also  worked 
at  making  themselves  famous,  ac- 
cording to  Peggy  Siegal,  who  was  their 
publicist  for  several  years.  The  partners 
initially  sought  the  spotlight  out  of  ne- 
cessity when  they  produced  Beverly 
Hills  Cop,  she  remembers.  Eddie  Mur- 
phy didn't  want  to  do  publicity,  and  di- 
rector Marty  Brest  was  almost  un- 
known at  the  time.  "They  had  no  one 
to  sell  the  film,"  she  says— so  Don  and 
Jerry  stepped  in.  Reporters  found  that 
Don  was  smart  and  quick  with  a  pun- 
gent quote.  Having  gotten  a  taste  of 
media  attention,  Siegal  says,  "Don  be- 
gan to  relish  it." 

Siegal  planned  Don  and  Jerry's  an- 
nual holiday  parties  in  Aspen,  which  be- 
gan as  a  way  to  wedge  Simpson  and 
Bruckheimer  into  the  local  social  scene. 
The  first  year,  the  two  ordered  invita- 
tions from  Cartier  and  had  them  hand- 
delivered  to  people's  homes.  Once  the 
guests  showed  up— and  they  did— Siegal 
says,  the  hosts  were  "the  least  famous 
people  there."  Within  a  few  years,  the 
party  had  become  an  event.  After  it  was 
merged  with  Don  Johnson's  rival  fete, 
the  hosts  attracted  500  guests.  At  the 
last  such  party,  Siegal  says,  Don  John- 
son made  a  surprise  announcement  of 
his  engagement  to  Melanie  Griffith. 
"Don  went  ballistic,"  she  remembers. 
"He  said,  i  just  spent  $25,000  to 
launch  Don  Johnson's  engagement.'" 


A  Disney  executive 
once  dropped  by  at  11p.m. 
and  found  Don  in 
his  bathrobe,  sitting  down 
to  "breakfast" — 
with  a  prostitute. 


As  Don's  career  flourished,  the 
opportunities  to  promote  himself  be- 
came more  plentiful.  He  exploited 
them  rapaciously.  He  couldn't  resist 
reporters,  even  though  he  often  came 
off  as  a  grotesque  braggart.  But  Don 
loved  journalism— and  not  just  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  use  it  to  make 
himself  famous.  Something  in  him 
loved  the  truth,  though  he  was  notori- 
ous for  not  telling  it.  The  only  thing 
he  lied  about  con- 
sistently was  him- 
self. When  he 
talked  to  re- 
porters about 
the  machi- 
nations of 
the  movie 
business, 
he  was 
like  an  ir- 
reverent pro- 
fessor. He  spun 
out  delectable 
insights  in  his  dis- 
tinctive way:  usually 
funny,  often  angry,  al- 
ways knowing.  He  was 
smart,  smart,  smart.  "Don 
had  an  addiction  for  the  taste 
of  truth,"  says  magazine  writer 
John  H.  Richardson.  "The  truth  kept 
jumping  into  his  mouth." 

It  seemed  as  though  the  successes— 
Flashdance,  Beverly  Hills  Cop,  Top 
Gun,  and  Beverly  Hills  Cop  //—filled 
him  with  an  overpowering  dread,  a  fear 
that  he  could  never  live  up  to  his  own 
act.  It's  a  common  enough  worry  among 
those  at  the  head  of  the  pack  in  Holly- 
wood. Don  fought  his  with  drug-inspired 
grandiosity.  He  became  fixated  on  his 
appearance,  particularly  his  weight.  He 
fought  to  keep  his  weight  down  all  his 
life.  He  had  plastic  surgery.  He  worked 
out  obsessively  and  reportedly  discarded 
jeans  after  one  wearing  because  they  lost 
the  tight  fit  that  he  favored.  On  overseas 
trips,  Don  and  Jerry  loved  to  shop,  Peg- 
gy Siegal  remembers,  and  "they  always 
tried  to  get  the  newest  and  the  chic-est 
and  the  blackest." 

Don  swelled  more  than  ever  after  he 
and  Bruckheimer  cut  an  exceptionally 
rich  production  deal  with  Paramount  in 
1990.  Don  and  Jerry  pretentiously  had 
the  deal  announced  in  full-page  news- 
paper ads  as  a  'Visionary  alliance"  and, 
incredibly,  went  on  the  Today  show  to 
talk  about  it.  "He  was  doing  press  on  the 
money,"  Siegal  laments.  "That's  how  out- 
rageous it  got."  The  hype  helped  to  set  up 


the  Simpson-Bruckheimer  team  for  a  fall, 
and  it  wasn't  long  in  coming.  By  the  time 
the  pair  started  shooting  the  overblown 
Days  of  Thunder  with  Tom  Cruise,  Don's 
macho  antics  had  started  to  seem  like  self- 
parody.  He  and  Chinatown  screenwriter 
Robert  Towne  engaged  in  endless  rewrites 
as  the  budget  climbed.  The  film  wasn't  a 
flop,  but  it  fell  short  of  blockbuster  status, 
grossing  $165  million  worldwide. 

The  project  ended  his  relationship 
with  Siegal.  Things  went  wrong,  she  says, 
after  Don  told  her  to  arrange  to  have  a 
swarm  of  fans  rush  him  at  the  airport  in 
Deauville,  France,  when  he  went  there 
to  promote  the  movie.  Nonplussed,  Sie- 
gal told  another  producer,  who  called 
Don  to  rib  him  about  it.  "He  was  obvi- 
ously embarrassed,  and  fired  me  for  be- 
ing indiscreet.  And  he  was  right,"  she 
says.  "But  it  got  to  the  point  where  I 
didn't  know  how  to  handle  him." 

Days  of  Thunder  soured  the  relation- 
ship with  Paramount,  which  wanted  a  $9 
million  refund  on  Don  and  Jerry's  profit 
participation.  The  partners  moved  to  Dis- 
ney and  for  three  years  produced  nothing 
but  a  modest  and  unsuccessful  film  called 
Tin?  Ref  Don  seemed  almost  invisible 
during  this  period,  though  he  spent  hours 
on  the  phone.  Sometimes  he  called 
friends  late  at  night,  raging  at  the  world, 
slurring  his  words,  only  semi-coherent. 
"He  would  say  things  just  for  effect.  He 
would  say  things  that  were  off-the-wall," 
Wiatt  says.  A  Disney  executive  once 
dropped  by  the  house  at  1 1  p.m.  and 
found  Don  in  his  bathrobe,  sitting  down 
to  "breakfast"— with  a  prostitute.  There 
were  constant  rumors  that  Disney  was 
about  to  dump  Simpson-Bruckheimer. 

In  1995,  Simpson  and  Bruckheimer 
bounced  back,  at  last,  with  Bad  Boys. 
Next  came  Crimson  Tide  and  Dangerous 
Minds.  On  Crimson  Tide,  Chris  Leben- 
zon notes,  Don  had  dailies  sent  to  him 
on  cassette.  He  didn't  show  up  in  the 
editing  room— didn't  see  the  film  until 
the  first  cut. 

1 1  've  never  had  a  year  like  this,"  Don 
I  told  me  when  we  started  discussing 
I  his  doing  an  interview.  "Professionally, 
it's  probably  the  best  year  we've  ever  i 
had,  and  personally  it's  probably  the 
worst." 

Then  he  started  talking  about  his  fu- 
ture without  his  partner,  Jerry  Bruck- 
heimer. 

"Our  rhythms  have  changed,"  he  told 
me.  "Doing  three  pictures  in  a  row  has 
really  burned  me  out.  I  put  on  a  lot  of 
weight.  I  was  under  a  lot  of  stress —  I 
just  can't  do  that  again."  The  comment 
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HIGH  TIMES,  HIGH  TECH 

Simpson  lived  in  several  houses  in  L.A., 

the  latest  in  Stone  Canyon  near  the 

Hotel  Bel-Air.  it  was  all  a  long  way  from  Alaska, 

where  he  grew  up  "with  a  Bible  in  one 

hand  and  my  libido  in  the  other." 


seemed  odd  considering  that  it  was 
Bruckheimer,  not  Simpson,  who  had 
showed  up  on  the  set  of  Crimson  Tide 
every  day.  And  it  was  Bruckheimer  who 
saved  Dangerous  Minds  from  seemingly 
certain  box-office  death  by  inserting  a 
hip  sound  track.  Now  Disney  wants  to 
make  a  sequel. 

Don  said  that  his  old  friend  was  rest- 
less and  wanted  to  make  more  pictures. 
"He  wants  to  make  five  a  year  and  turn 
into  Imagine,"  Don  said,  referring  to  the 
film  company  founded  by  Ron  Howard 
and  Brian  Grazer.  But  Don  didn't  seem 
sure  where  his  ambition  lay.  "I  want  to 
be  in  front  of  the  camera,"  he  told  me. 
"I  want  to  be  the  center  of  the  circus.  I 
trained  as  an  actor.  That's  why  I  came 
to  this  town." 

He  told  me  that  his  plans  to  get  seri- 
ous about  acting  had  been  foiled  repeat- 
edly. "There  have  always  been  so  many 
problems  with  the  pictures  that  I  didn't 
have  time,"  he  said.  "I've  been  cast  in 
just  about  all  our  movies."  He  also 
wanted  to  direct,  he  said.  And  his  taste 
didn't  always  coincide  with  Bruck- 
heimer's, he  added.  "To  be  honest,  I 
didn't  want  to  make  Bad  Boys.  I  said, 
There's  nothing  in  it  for  me.  It's  a  pro- 
grammer." But  Jerry  loves  doing  that. 
He's  a  worker  bee. . . .  I've  got  several 
little  psychological,  darker  pictures  which 
I'm  anxious  to  make  with  newcomers." 

Simpson-Bruckheimer  had  dozens 
of  projects  in  the  hopper,  he  said. 
He  and  Jerry  would  make  a  few 
together  and  divide  up  the  rest.  "I'm 
definitely  going  to  get  another  part- 
ner, which  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in 


m^ 


the  world,  because 
this  has  been  a  20- 
year  marriage,"  he 
said.   (Actually,   the 
two  had  been  part- 
ners only  since  1983. 
He  needed  someone 
to  handle   "the  mule 
work"    and    "fighting 
with  the  studios." 

He  tried  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  life  without  Bruck- 
heimer, who  had  been  such  a  loyal  ally 
for  so  many  years.  "It  is  a  big  life 
change  for  me,"  he  acknowledged. 
"But  I  would  be  lying  if  I  said  I'm  sit- 
ting here  destroyed,  because  I'm  not.  It 
opens  up  a  lot  of  opportunity  for  me. 
Jerry's  very  penurious.  I'm  the  type  of 
guy  that  will  put  a  million  dollars  of  my 
own  money  into  a  movie.  Jerry's  never 
wanted  to  do  that.  Jerry  is  basically  a 
big-studio  filmmaker,  and  I  always 
think  more  like  an  artist." 

It  took  a  lot  for  Jerry  Bruckheimer 
to  terminate  his  "marriage"  to  Don 
Simpson,  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
help  many  times.  But  the  devastated 
Bruckheimer  doesn't  want  to  talk  about 
the  demise  of  his  partnership  or  to  dis- 
cuss Don  at  all.  "I'm  just  too  emotional 
and  too  raw  and  too  sad,"  he  says. 
"I'm  going  to  protect  him  in  death  as  I 
protected  him  in  life." 

In  some  ways,  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Ammerman  now  seems  like 
an  eerie  dress  rehearsal  for  Don's 
subsequent  collapse.  In  both  instances, 
Anthony   Pellicano— the  private  detec- 


.  m  the  type 
of  guy  that  will  put  a 
million  dollars  of 
my  own  money  into  a 
movie/7  Don  said. 
'1  always  think  more 
like  an  artist." 


tive  who  handled  a  variety  of  trouble- 
some matters  for  Don— was  apparently 
called  before  the  police  were.  In  Am- 
merman's  case,  there  were  also  rumors 
that  Pellicano  had  swept  the  house  be- 
fore the  police  arrived.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Coroner's  office 
confirms  that  "the  scene  had  apparently 
been  cleaned  up"  before  the  coroner's 
representatives  got  there.  Pellicano 
won't  comment  on  these  reports.  "All 
you  have  to  say  is  'Listen,  Pellicano 
takes  care  of  his  clients,' "  he  suggests. 
In  my  last  conversation  with 
him,  Don  said  that  War- 
ren Beatty  had  told 
him  that  "the  town" 
believed  he  was  some- 
how complicit  in  Am- 
merman's  death— that 
Ammerman  had  tried 
to  "keep  up"  with 
Don's  drug  use  and 
wound  up  dying. 
Beatty  says  he  nev- 
er discussed  the 
matter  with  Simp- 
son. "We  talked 
about  movie  ideas— 
and  I  thought  he  talked. 
very  intelligently  and  imag- 
inatively about  them,"  Beatty 
says.  "I'm  not  a  person  who 
passes  judgment  on  people  im 
relation  to  the  way  they  lead  their 
private  lives." 

But  the  idea  that  the  community  re-: 
garded  him  as  responsible  for  the  death! 
gnawed  at  Don.  He  worried  that  ad-1 
dressing  it  in  an  interview  would  revive i 
the  episode  in  people's  minds.  He  toldt 
me  what  he  planned  to  say.  "The  truthl 
is  that  Towne  and  I  had  met  this  indi-i 
vidual— an  aspiring  screenwriter,"  he 
said.  "He  was  smart,  Harvard-educated.' 
Towne  is  always  looking  for  ways  to 
stay  young."  Towne  and  Don  gave  Arm 
merman  advice,  Don  continued.  "I've 
never  done  drugs  with  him  in  my  life.  I 
didn't  know  he  did  drugs.  He  was  an 
ail-American  football  player." 

Ammerman  had  never  been  an  alW 
American  athlete,  and  he  didn't  go  ta 
Harvard.  Maybe  he  told  Don  that  hei 
had  done  these  things,  or  perhaps 
Don's  desire  to  do  a  rewrite  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him.  According  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  Ammerman  had  been  a  high- 
school  football  star  in  Sandpoint,  Idaho 
but  his  college  career  at  Washingtor 
State  was  cut  short  by  a  knee  injury.  He* 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Oregon- 
Don's  alma  mater— where  he  improvec| 
his  grades,   and  got  into  the   Oregor 
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Health  Sciences  University.  He  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  in  the  early  80s  and  started 
to  practice  emergency  medicine.  Ammer- 
man  was  entrepreneurial,  starting  a  com- 
pany that  contracted  doctors  to  emer- 
gency rooms.  Like  Don,  Ammerman 
tried  to  transform  his  appearance 
through  surgery.  He  had  liposuction  and 
a  hair  transplant.  He  pursued  bodybuild- 
ing, and  when  he  met  Simpson  at  a  gym 
several  years  ago,  he  latched  on. 

Ammerman  was  infatuated  with  the 
entertainment  business.  He  had  gone  as 
far  as  starting  to  shoot  a  self-financed 
film.  It  is  unclear  whether 
Don  had  any  interest  at  all 
in  Ammerman's  scripts,  but 
Ammerman  must  have  con- 
sidered his  association  with 
Don  to  be  a  tremendous 
break.  He  claimed  he  was 
acting  as  Don's  "doctor," 
though  Pellicano  later  denied 
it  and  dismissed  Ammerman 
as  "a  hanger-on."  Nonethe- 
less, Ammerman  wrote 
prescriptions  for  Don  on  at 


Ammerman 
sometime  dur- 
ing the  night, 
was    nowhere 
in  sight.  Am- 
merman had  a 
pharmacy  of  il- 
licit drugs  in  his 
system:  cocaine, 
morphine,  Vali- 
um, and  an  anti- 
depressant, ven- 
lafaxine. 

"Pellicano  found 


'1  want  to  be  the 
center  of  the 
circus/'  Don  said. 
"I  trained  as  an  actor. 
That's  why  I 
came  to  this  town." 


DAYS  OF  DARK  GLASSES 

They  were  big-timers. 

Simpson  and  Bruckheimer's  hits  included 

Flashdance  {left],  Days  of  Thunder 

[above — the  producers  with 

Tom  Cruise  and  director  Tony  Scott), 

and  Beverly  Hills  Cop. 


least  two  occasions,  for  dextroampheta- 
mine in  1990  and  morphine  in  1993. 

Ammerman's  struggles  with  drugs 
pre-dated  his  relationship  with  Don.  His 
father  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
his  son  first  confronted  the  problem  in 
the  mid-80s.  He  had  checked  into  reha- 
bilitation facilities  twice,  but  apparently 
he  couldn't  drop  the  habit.  In  April 
1995,  he  was  arrested  by  police  in  Santa 
Monica  when  he  was  found  standing 
naked  on  the  ninth-floor  ledge  of  his 
apartment. 

Ammerman  spent  a  lot  of  time 
at  Don's  house  last  summer.  The  day 
before  Ammerman  died,  Don  said,  he 
had  agreed  to  let  Ammerman  and  his 
girlfriend  spend  the  night  in  his  guest- 
house. He  went  to  bed  that  night  without 
looking  in  on  the  pair.  "I  woke  up  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  there's  a  blue 
body  with  a  needle  in  its  arm  in  the 
guesthouse,"  he  said.  The  girlfriend,  who 
according  to  Don  had  quarreled  with 


out  that  the  guy  had  a  history  of  sub- 
stance abuse,"  Don  said.  "I  had  no  idea 
of  that."  And  he  said  he  was  shocked 
that  he  could  be  tarred  by  the  incident. 
"I  didn't  think  it  was  as  serious  as  it 
was,  because  I  was  so  innocent.  But  be- 
cause of  your  party-boy  background  and 
profile,  you  are  going  to  be  perceived  as 
complicitous  in  this." 

Don  realized  that  many  in  the  com- 
munity would  have  trouble  believing 
that  he  was  unaware  of  Ammerman's 
drug  use.  But  if  he  had  played  any  role 
in  the  tragedy,  Don  insisted,  he  would 
never  consider  giving  an  interview.  If 
that  were  the  case,  he  said,  he  couldn't 
hold  up  his  head. 

Don  was  right.  Even  his  friend  Jim 
Wiatt,  who  says  he  never  met  Am- 
merman but  asked  Don  about  him 
after  the  incident,  acknowledges  that 
he  didn't  buy  Don's  version.  The  dis- 
claimers sounded  "kind  of  shallow  and 


didn't  ring  true,"  he  says. 

"I  kind  of  let  it  go  at  that 

point.  I  couldn't  demand 

that   he   tell   me   more. 

I    always    wanted    to 

believe  Don." 

That  was  a  dilem- 
ma   for    many    of 
Don's  friends,  who 
knew  things  were  bad 
with    him    but    averted 
their  gaze.  They  knew  that 
Don  liked  drugs  and  prosti- 
tutes, but  they  overlooked  ru- 
mors that  he  was  given  to 
some  rather  bizarre,  sadis- 
tic games.  A  person's  pri- 
vate life  isn't  anybody  else's 
business,  as  Beatty  points 
out.    Don    said    the    same 
thing:    he    often    acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  a  "bad 
boy,"    but    also    observed 
that  he  was  single  and  free. 
In  the  course  of  reporting  a 
series  of  articles  on  prostitu- 
tion   in    Hollywood,    writer 
John  Richardson  met  a  num- 
^    ber  of  prostitutes  who  as- 

sociated  with  Don. 

Richardson  says 
he  once  men- 
tioned to  the 
producer  that  he 
had  heard  he 
had  a  weakness 
for  watching  two 
women  engage 
in  sex  acts.  "It's 
not  a  weakness," 
Don  responded. 
"It's  an  interest." 
For  some  peo- 
ple, ignoring  their  late  friend's  private 
life  became  more  difficult  after  perus- 
ing a  sordid  little  book  published 
around  the  time  of  his  death.  You'll 
Never  Make  Love  in  This  Town  Again,  a 
tell-all  by  four  prostitutes  identified  only 
as  "Robin,  Liza,  Linda,  and  Tiffany," 
includes  a  section  entitled  "Don  Simp- 
son: An  Education  in  Pain."  A  dark 
joke  quickly  made  the  rounds  that  this 
was  what  Don  was  reading  when  he , 
died,  but  a  friend  says  the  book  found 
in  the  producer's  hands  was  really  a 
new  biography  of  Oliver  Stone. 

In  the  book,  Tiffany  reports  that 
Don  showed  her  home  movies  of 
degrading  sex  acts.  The  film  depicted 
the  torture  of  a  young  woman  that 
should  have  gotten  Don  "thrown  into 
prison."  She  describes  another  woman, 
who   was   screaming   and   sobbing   at 
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his  hands.  Other  producers  take  ad- 
vantage of  women,  she  writes,  "but  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  as  bad  as 
Simpson." 

While  Wiatt  says  he  hasn't  read  the 
book,  he  knows  the  depressing  gist  of  it. 
"We  all  sort  of  knew,  but  none  of  us  re- 
ally knew  the  depth  of  it,  I  guess,"  he 
says.  Asked  whether  Don's  behavior  had 
sunk  to  a  point  where  it  was  finally  im- 
moral to  ignore  it,  Wiatt  acknowledges 
that  he's  pondered  the  question.  "The 
answer  is,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  says. 
"None  of  us  really  ever  knows  every- 
thing about  our  friends.  I  don't  feel  any 
moral  conflict  in  not  knowing  all  that 
part  of  his  life.  Obviously,  he  didn't  want 
me  to  know." 

When  I  called  Tiffany  to  see  how 
she  felt  about  Don's  death,  she  told  me 
she  was  devastated.  I  was  surprised, 
considering  the  loathing  that  seemed  to 
be  expressed  in  the  book.  But  she  said 
she  didn't  expect  the  passage  to  be  read 
in  those  terms.  "What  sounds  so  scary 
to  most  people  was  actually  fairly 
funny,"  she  said.  "The  guy  was  truly 
harmless  and  everything  that  happened 
there  was  voluntary.  Everybody  who 
went  there  knew  what  they  were  getting 
into. ...  I  went  there  and  I  said,  'O.K., 
let  me  look  at  this  thing,  and  if  I 
don't  understand,  I  don't  partic- 
ipate.' There  was  no  pressure." 

She  called  Don  "the  grand- 
master dragon."  He  called  her 
"the    equestrian"     because 
she    told    him    that    her 
favorite  sport  was  horse- 
back riding.  To  anyone 
who    knew    him,     it 
sounds  like  vintage 
Don  Simpson. 

Tiffany  may  not 
be  the  most  linear 
thinker,  but  in  our  con- 
versation she  portrayed 
Don  in  an  entirely  different 
light  than  in  the  book.  He 
was  genuinely  interested  in  the 
prostitutes,  she  said.  "Don 
Simpson  was  great,"  she  declared 
"There  was  never  a  'whore.'  He  would 
call  prostitution  'commercial  sex."  He  had 
the  greatest  terms  for  things."  He  sent  his 
dominatrix  to  fire-fighting  school.  He 
gave  Tiffany  career  advice,  although  in 
her  case  he  suggested  that  she  could  be- 
come a  madam.  He  gave  her  a  cross  to 
wear  with  a  card  reading,  "For  an  an- 
gel." He  sent  flowers— "the  most  expen- 
sive and  beautiful  ones." 

And  here's  the  kicker.  They  never 
actually  had  sex. 


"Don  Simpson  never  paid  for  sex," 
Tiffany  said.  "Don  paid  for  ideas. 
As  outrageous  as  he  was,  he  was  pri- 
vate as  well." 

Don's  friends— Wiatt,  Berkus,  Katzen- 
berg,  and  producer  Steve  Tisch— 
held  a  wake  for  him  on  a  Monday 
night  at  Mortons,  the  industry  hangout 
where  Don  had  been  a  frequent  pres- 
ence in  better  times.  The  event  elicited 
mixed  reactions  in  the  town.  To  some,  it 
seemed  brazen.  To  some,  it  seemed  per- 
fect. To  some,  it  seemed  like  an  amaz- 
ing networking  opportunity.  Wiatt's  as- 
sistants were  shocked  when  people 
called  trying  to  wangle  invitations. 

"He's  hot,"  Wiatt  said  sardonically 
on  the  night  of  the  event. 

It  was  extremely  A-list.  Every  major 
studio,  except  Fox,  sent  heavy  hitters. 
From  Warner,  Bob  Daly.  From  Disney, 
an  army  that  included  Michael  Eisner 
and  studio  chief  Joe  Roth.  From  Para- 
mount, Jon  Dolgen  and  Sherry  Lans- 
ing. From  DreamWorks,  Katzenberg 
and  David  Geffen.  From  Universal, 
Ron  Meyer.  Michelle  Pfeiffer  was  there. 
Dan  Ackroyd.  Will  Smith  and  Martin 
Lawrence.  Richard  Dreyfuss. 

Despite  Don's  reclusiveness. 
Will  Smith  said,  he  had  got- 
to  know  him  on  Bad 
Boys.  "Energy— just  raw 
energy  from  passion 
for  the  work  that 
he  wanted  to  do," 
Smith  said  when 
asked  his  impres- 
sion of  Don.  "He 
had  so  many  ideas." 
Michael  Eisner  re- 
membered how  he 
had  arrived  at  Para- 
mount in  1976  to  find 
that  there  was  no 
movie  in  the  pipeline 
for  summer.  "I  said 
to  Don,  'We've  got  to 
do  something. ...  He  and 
I  and  Paul  Brickman  over 
a  weekend  wrote  a  sequel 
to  Bad  News  Bears." 
Bruckheimer  gave  the  only  speech, 
calling  Don  "my  best  friend  and  broth- 
er by  choice."  There  was  a  brief  video 
that  included  some  startling  pictures  of 
Don  as  a  child,  as  well  as  outtakes 
from  Toback's  interviews  with  Don. 
Some  wept.  Most  didn't.  A  lot  of  the 
guests  were  angry  at  Don  for  throwing 
himself  away. 

"The  degree  to  which  you  make 
enough   money   to   then   feel   like   you 


"Don  spoke 
in  awe  about  the 
fact  that  we 
had  these  two 
kids/7  says 
Warren  Beatty. 


don't  have  to  make  any  more  money  is 
the  degree  to  which  you  have  to  deal 
with  something  that's  pretty  interest- 
ing," Don  said  on  the  monitors.  "It's 
called  'You.'" 


hen  Don  died,  he  had  no  will. 
There  is  no  spouse,  no  child,  so 
his  parents,  whom  he  had  so  of- 
ten blamed  for  his  problems,  are  in  line 
to  inherit  an  estate  that  is  probably 
worth  millions.  The  fact  that  Don  died 
intestate  is  not  especially  surprising  to 
those  who  knew  him.  "On  a  certain  lev- 
el," Hans  Zimmer  says,  "he  thought  he 
was  smarter  than  death." 

Like  other  friends,  Zimmer  sees 
Don's  death  as  a  double  waste.  Zimmer 
is  angry  at  Don  not  just  for  destroying 
himself  but  for  failing  to  fulfill  his  po- 
tential by  leaving  behind  a  body  of  risky 
work.  "The  infuriating  thing  is  that  I 
know  he  was  capable  of  doing  it,"  Zim- 
mer says.  "He  was  scared  of  not  having 
the  success."  Having  won  his  own  Os- 
car for  Tire  Lion  King,  Zimmer  says,  he 
understands  that  success  can  lead  to 
paralysis.  "Success,"  he  declares,  "is  the 
worst  of  all  the  drugs  here." 

Warren  Beatty  says  Don  told  him 
that  he  wished  that  he,  too,  could  have  a 
family.  "He  spoke  in  awe  about  the  fact 
that  we  had  these  two  kids,"  Beatty  says. 
"He  seemed  to  me  to  be  longing  for 
that  kind  of  life.  Anyone  who  would  say 
Don  is  misogynistic  is  not  looking  at  the 
real  picture.  Don  had  a  lot  of  female 
friends  who  were  not  hookers." 

Wiatt  doesn't  think  Don  ever  seri- 
ously saw  himself  as  a  prospective  hus- 
band and  father.  "To  get  into  a  rela- 
tionship with  somebody,  there  has  to  be 
flexibility,"  he  says.  "His  tolerance  level 
was  too  minute."  Certainly  Don  didn' 
seem  to  have  much  faith  in  marriage 
when  I  told  him  I  was  engaged.  He  an- 
grily told  me  that  marriage  was 
fool's  game"  and  that  husbands  invari- 
ably cheated  on  their  wives. 

In  Toback's  film,  Don  said  he  never 
wanted  a  family.  To  him,  family  life 
stood  for  "pain  and  obligation  and 
false  ritual." 

"Love  is  not  something  I  under- 
stand," he  said.  "Love  is  something 
that    in    my    experience    has    always 

seemed  distant  and  fleeting I  think 

that  there  are  probably  extreme  forms 
of  emotionality  where  people  get  inr 
volved  with  one  another  and  commi 
for  a  lifetime  and  live  by  it.  And  1 
think  they  are  probably  purer  peopk 
than  I  am.  I  don't  think  I'm  clear 
enough  to  do  that."  □ 
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PLEASE  CALL  1-800-634-3032 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  SHOP  LOCATIONS 


hat  s  in  Store 


Advertisement 


Troubled  by  Frizzy  Hair? 


Long-Lasting  Hair 
Removal-Painlessly 


Ouidad  has  been  named  by  Vogue  one  of  the  top  stylists  in 
America  and  the  one  best  at  caring  for  frizzy  hair.  She  works 
wonders  in  the  quiet  confines  of  her  NYC  brownstone  pent- 
house salon;  which  also  offers  luxurious  facials,  manicures, 
pedicures  and  waxing.  Ouidads  Deep  Treatment  conditioner,  a 
lotion  for  frizzy  hair,  has  been  featured  by  beauty  editors  in 
Allure,  Elle,  T&rC,  Harpers  Bazaar,  and  dozens  of  others,  mak- 
ing the  salon  a  haven  for  those  with  frizzy,  curly  hair.  The  Deep 
Treatment  can  be  ordered  by  mail.  For  a  free  brochure,  call 
(800)  677-HA1R  or  write/visit  Ouidad  at  846  Seventh  Ave.,  NY, 
NY  10019. 

2  oz.  bottle,  $23  ppd.  VF9604. 


Finally,  a  quick,  permanent  and  completely 
painless  alternative  to  one  of  life's  most  irri- 
tating rituals:  hair  removal.  Based  on  proven 
medical  technology,  the  Forever  Free  Hair 
Remover  employs  safe  RF  (Radio  Frequency) 
energy  to  destroy  unwanted  hair  at  the  roots. 
Using  the  same  principles  as  electrolysis,  but 
without  the  needle,  the  process  is  effective  on 
any  body  hair — from  brows  to  bikini  line — 
in  just  seconds!  Credit  card  orders  call 
1-800-868-3733  or  send  ck/mo  for  $99.50 
(+  $5.50  s/h)  to  KMC  International  Co., 
1260  Lincoln  Ave.,  Ste.  1200,  Pasadena  CA 
91103.  60-day  money-back  guarantee. 
CA  residents  add  $8.21  sales  tax. 

Malibu's  Resident  Psychic  Offers  Powerful  Guidance 

Accurate  and  Astounding... it's  time  to  let  Avert  Torres,  "Malibu's  Resident  Psychic*"  show  you  the  way  For 
more  than  30  years,  thousands  of  people  worldwide-including  Fortune  500  executives,  Hollywood  celebri- 
ties, Congressmen  and  U.S.  Presidents-have  sought  out  Averts  psychic  guidance  and  powerful  insights  to 
ennch  their  careers  and  personal  lives.  Star-studded  Malibu's  most  respected  mystic,  Aven  empowers  her 
clients  to  use  their  own  natural  psychic  ability  to  gain  control  of  their  lives,  enabling  them  to  more  success- 
fully create  love,  peace,  good  health  and  prosperity  In-person  or  telephone  readings  by  appointment  only. 
(Hurry,  Aven's  booking  calendar  fills  up  quickly.)  Don't  trust  your  life  to  anyone  less  gifted.  Call  today 
Visa/MC/AmEx/Disc.  1-310-457-3157. 

I3K6  Im6i  from  MCM,  elegant  accessories... from  John  Frieda,  professional  hair  care  with  signature  style. 


Shower  With  A  Rich  European 

Restore  your  skin's  delicate  balance  that  ordinary  show<i 
deplete  with  Fa  Shower  Gel  body  shampoo.  Its  exclus  | 
European  formula  with  a  Hydro-Balance  System  provic 
gentle,  invigorating  cleansing.  Fa's  special  moisturiz 
agents  protect  your  skin  from  dehydration  while  the  rr' 
cleansing  complex  with  naturally-based  biodegradable  am 
ingredients  gently  cares  for  your  skin.  Available  at  Osco,  Sa\, 
and  other  fine  retailers  nationally.  Introductory  Offer:  Rece 
2  free  Fa  luxury  soaps  with  the  purchase  of  8.4  oz.  Fa  Sho 
Gel  Body  Shampoo.  A  $10  value  now  $5  plus  $2.50  s/h.  i 
1-800-241-9111,  ext.  379  or  write  Cosmetic  Imports,  P.O. 
961,  Malibu,  CA  90265. 


Breast  Boost  Without  Surgery 


Think  of  it  as  breast  implants  without  the  risks  and 

expense  of  surgery.  Curves'"  are  silicone  pads  that  look, 

feel,  weigh  and  even  bounce  like  real  breasts.  So  natural 

they're  undetectable.  So  comfortable  you  may 

forget  you're  wearing  them!  Wom  outside  the 

body,  they're  waterproof  and  fit  easily  inside  any 

bra  or  swim  suit.  No  adhesives  necessary.  Best  of 

all,   they're  incredibly  comfortable   to  wear 

because  they  warm  to  your  body  temperature 

and  mold  to  your  breast  shape.  Top  supermodels 

and  actresses  on  more  than  100  TV  shows,  soap  operas  and 

Hollywood  films  wear  Curves,  along  with  150,000+  women 

worldwide.  As  the  lead  actress  of  an  ABC-TV  series  says,  "Curves 

have  really  improved  my  shape  and  self-confidence.  1  look  and  feel  great  in  everything  now."  Soft,  but  very  durable.  Curves  can 

last  years  with  easy  care.  3  Sizes:  Small  increases  you  by  Vi  to  1  bra  cup  size;  Large  by  1  ^tl  to  2  cups;  X-Large  by  2  to  2  l/2  cups. 

(Order  Large  if  you're  unsure.)  30-day  guarantee,  so  order  and  give  them  a  try.   $149.95  plus  $10  FedEx  S/H 

Call  BodyLines?  at  1-800-5-CURVES  (800-528-7837).  Code  VF9604. 


High  tech  design  makes  Curves  a  fast,  e 
ultra-comfortable  fit.  The  silicone  gel  actt 
molds  to  your  breast  shape  (unlike  the  uny 
ing,  uncomfortable,  outdated  foam  falsi 
Curves  come  in  an  attractive  box  for  stot 
and  travel  protection. 


With  Curves 


Without  Curves 
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Signature  Style  Begins  With 

JOHN  FRIEDA 

HAIR     CARE 


Available  at  fine  drug  stores. 


What  s  in  Store 

Spa  Secrets 

Hydrotherapy  Soak 


Advertisement 


Now  you  can  indulge  in  the  same  luxurious  treatments  offered  by  the  world's  most  famous  spas. ..at  home.  Essentiel  Eleme 
provides  the  finest  therapeutic-quality  aromatherapy  treatments  to  the  best  spas  in  the  country  from  the  Camelback  Spa 
Scottsdale  AZ  to  the  Two  Bunch  Palms  in  Desert  Hot  Springs.  Essentiel  Elements  has  everything  you  need  to  create  your  c 
privileged  world  by  transforming  your  regular  beauty  routine  into  an  all-out  spa  experience.  (  ^  <^,, 

The  Hair/Scalp  Treatment        *# 


An  integral  part  of  the  spa  experience,  the  hydrotherapy  soak  is  a  breeze  to 

recreate  at  home.  First,  dim  the  lights,  unplug  the  phone,  light  a  candle.  Fill  the 

tub  with  water  a  few  degrees  above  body  temperature 

and  add  Essentiel  Elements  Bath  Salts.  For  relaxing, 

try  the  Joie  de  Lavender  or  Citrus  Dream.  For  a 

more  stimulating  experience,  add  Wake   Up 

Rosemary  or  Fleur  D'Amour.   Each  combines 

aromatherapy  grade  essential  oils  in  a  sea  salt 

base  to  cleanse,  detoxify,  and  nourish. 

Sink  back  and  soak  for  fifteen 

minutes.  To  alleviate 

puffy  or  reddened 

eyes,  apply  gauze  then  _^^», 

The  Ultimate  Body  Glow 

For  all-over  radiant  skin,  mix  two  tablespoons  of  Relaxing  or  Stimulating 
Essentiel  Elements  Bath  Salts  with  a  small  dollop  of  Aromatherapy  Shower  Gel. 
Gently  massage  for  three  to  five  minutes  on  still-wet  skin  to  exfoliate  dead  cells, 
revealing  the  healthy,  glowing  skin  underneath.  Take  care  to  use  small  circular 
motions  and  avoid  pulling  your  skin.  Rinse  in  warm  shower.  Apply  a  Moisture 
Lotion  like  Wake  Up  Rosemary  or  Chaleur  Du  Sahara,  a  spicy  sandalwood 
blend,  to  soothe  and  help  maintain  the  health}'  glow 

The  Facial 

Spa  facials  deeply  cleanse  the  skin,  but  the  most  effective  treatments  work  to 
soothe  the  spirits  with  essences  known  for  their  calming  properties,  such  as 
Essentiel  Elements  Steaming  Herbs,  a  relaxing  blend  of  lavender  and 
chamomile.  Add  a  few  handfuls  to  two  quatts  of  steaming  water,  then  cover 
your  head  with  a  towel,  keeping  your  face  twelve  inches  from  the  water.  Breathe 
deeply  for  five  to  ten  minutes.  Follow  with  a  yogurt  masque,  then  spntz  on  Face 
&  Body  Mist  to  hydrate  skin  and  tighten  pores.  Choose  from  uplifting  Reveil 
De  La  Rose,  or  Joie  de  Lavender  Mists.  Finish  with  your  favorite  moisturize!. 


Earthy  Ingredients  for  Heavenly  Hair 


Scalp  massage  is  a  great  de-stresser  and  essential  for  maintaining  a  healthy  sc 
and  hair.  Remember,  the  only  part  of  your  hair  that's  actually  alive — the  bult 
is  affixed  to  the  scalp.  Frequent  massage  improves  circulation  and 
exfoliates  dead  cells.  Sitting  in  a  comfortable  chair,  give  yourself  fif-      • 
teen  minutes  of  gentle  massage.  Knead  your  scalp  with  fingertips   i 
spread  apart  and  stationary,  working  from  front  to  back 
following  the  path  of  your  circulation.  For  an  all  out 
invigorating  treatment  apply  lavender  sage  oil. 
Massage  into  hair  with  special  emphasis  on  the  ends. 
Cover  head  for   10-15 
minutes  with  shower  cap, 
then  shampoo. 

The  Materials 

Essentiel  Elements 
Aromatherapy  spa 
products  are  available 
at  Saks  Fifth  Ave  or  call 
1-800-908-4009  for  a 
Spa  or  store  near  you. 


Movie  Star  Lips 


p 


erfect  your  lips  with  Lip 
Enhance™  Lip  Definer  and 
Foundation.  Like  top 
models  and  stars 
you  can  draw  your  lips  to  look 
naturally  fuller  and  more 
beautiful.  Lip  Enhance  disguis- 
es lip  irregularities  and  makes 
your  lipstick  last  longer  and 
wear  more  evenly.  Formulated 
with  Vitamin  E  and  botanicals, 
Lip  Enhance  blends  with  all 
lip  types  and  lipstick  colors 
and  can  be  worn  alone 
or  under  your  favorite  lipstick. 
From  Advanced  Lip  Tech- 
nologies, $14.95  +  s/h.  Call 
(800)  651-LIPS. 


Superior  Oral  Care 
in  Travel  Size, 


Normal,  dry  or  chemically-treated  hair  can  be  replenished  quickly  with  a  little  help  from  nature  and 
Bain  de  Terre®.  Their  Aloe  Bath  Moisturizing  Shampoo  contains  an  exclusive  aloe  and  honey  blend  that 
nourishes  and  hydrates  hair  The  new  advanced  formula  also  infuses  safflower,  sesame  and  sweet  almond  oils  to 

plenish  hair  and  scalp's  triglycerides,  essential  for  lustrous,  supple  hair  with  renewed  moisture. 

satiable  exclusively  in  j me  salons.  For  information,  fax  (203)  256-0883,  call  1-800-242-9283,  ext.  7859,  or  write: 

tin  di    fern     LOO  Tokeneke  Road,  Darien,  CT  06820-1005. 


More  than  70,000  dentists  have  purci 
Rembrandt,"  the  #1  choice  of  whii 
toothpastes  among  dental  hygienistsi 
no  wonder,  since  Rembrandt  low-aW 
toothpastes  reduce  stains,  fight  tart* 
remove  plaque.  Perfect  for  weeken 
aways,  the  Travel  Pack  contains:  a 
Mint  Flavor  Whitening  Toothpaste, 
oz.  Peroxide  Brushing  Gel,  a  3  oz.  t» 
Whitening  Toothpaste,  a  1  oz.  I 
Freshener  and  a  Rembrandt  toothbr 
$19  value  for  only  $10.95  (plus  $3.9 
To  order  (MC/VISA)  call  1-800-447 
or  send  ck/mo  to  Rembrandt  Offer. 
Wilshire   Blvd.,  #510,   Dept.   VFT1 
Angeles,   CA  90036.   CA  resident 
8.25%  sales  tax.  Valid  in  U.S.  only. 


^ring  the  spiritual  harmony 
you  strive  for  in  your  heart... 
into  your  home. 


This  fascinating  book 
will  open  your  eyes  to 
powerful  energy  fields 
that  can  be  used  to 
create  harmony  and 
love  in  your  home,  your 
head,  and  your  heart/' 

— Susan  Jeffers,  author  of 
Feel  the  Fear  and  Do  It  Anyway 


>  Enhancing 
■Voi-R  Home 


ACRED 
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At  last, 

a  noted  healer 

brings  together  native 

traditions  from  around  the 

world  to  turn  your  home  into 

a  sanctuary. 


Ballantine  Books  ® 
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Gene  Kelly,  photographed  at  his  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  1990. 


s  a  kid  in  Pittsburgh,  Gene  Kelly  wanted  to  be  a 
baseball  player,  a  priest,  or  a  lawyer,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
already  a  showstopper  in  the  family  flash  act,  the  Kelly  Broth- 
ers. A  college  degree  in  economics  found  fate  unmoving:  it  was 
the  Depression,  and  the  world  wanted  dancers.  So  after  vaude- 
ville came  Broadway,  and  after  Broadway,  Hollywood.  With  his 
Barrymore  profile  and  matinee-god  grin,  Kelly  was  custom- 


made  for  the  silver  screen.  Like  Cagney,  he  could  tap  rat-a-tat, 
the  street  in  his  step.  But  Gene  had  romantic  amplitude  as 
well— the  lunatic,  lover,  and  poet  all  compact  in  his  imagination. 
Gene  Kelly's  47  films  include  the  classics  An  American  in 
Paris  and  Singin'  in  the  Rain.  He  received  a  special  Oscar  ina 
1951.  He  passed  away  February  2,  1996.  We  hope  he  has  his 
umbrella,  out  there  in  Brigadoon.  -laura  Jacobs 
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900  SE  Turbo  Convertible 


The  Saab  900  Turbo  Convertible  may  necessitate  a  few  extra  trips  to  the  stylist,  but  you'll  love  the  ride.  For  one  thing,  you 
can  bring  company.  Its  spacious  interior  comfortably  seats  up  to  four  full-size  adults.  And,  at  0  to  60  in  6.9  seconds*  you'll  also 
doubtless  appreciate  being  able  to  leave  drivers  of  the  BMWZ3  and  Audi  Cabriolet  clutching 
their  toupees.  For  a  free  Saab  Excursion  Kit,  call  1-800-582-SAAB,  Ext.  232.  www.saabusa.com 


'Saab  test.  Root)  &  Jrork.  2/96   BMW  Z3  test.  Rood  &  Track,  1/96.  Audi  Cabriolet  test.  Rood  &  Track,  7/94  ©1996  SAAB  CARS  USA.  INC. 
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BEING  KUBRICK 

Someone  has  been 
impersonating  the  legendary 
and  reclusive  director  of 
Dr.  Strangelove,  Lolita,  and 
2001,  duping  critics, 
academics,  and  producers 

BY  MARTIN  SHORT 


DOUBLE  TROUBLE:  it  i 

Kubrick's  impersonati 

Alan  Conway,  poses  in  19' 

at  Joe  Allen's  restaura 

in  London.  Below,  t  [ 

real  Kubrick  on  the  seti 

A  Clockwork  Oram 


m* 
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oe  Allen's  restaurant,  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  London.  Satur- 
day, July  3,  1993.  It's.almost 
midnight,  and  sitting  at  one 
table  is  a  group  that  includes 
then  New  York  Times  drama 
critic  Frank  Rich,  his  wife, 
Alex  Witchel,  a  reporter  at 
the  same  newspaper,  and 
Josh  Young,  in  town  to  cover  Wimble- 
don for  Tlxe  Washington  Times. 

At  the  next  table  is  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Fergus  Mont- 
gomery. His  companions  include  two 
young  men,  who,  in  retrospect,  struck 
the  Americans  as  looking  like  the  young 
thugs  (or  "droogs")  in  A  Clockwork  Or- 
ange. The  fourth  man  at  the  table  is, 
like  Sir  Fergus,  in  his  60s,  but  whereas 
the  M.P.  is  elegantly  silver-haired, 
this  fellow  is  balding  and  a  little 
shabby.    He's   wearing,    as    Rich   later 


recalls,  the  "plaid 
sport  jacket,  tie, 
and  tinted  glasses 
of  a  car  salesman." 
The  waitress  serv- 
ing Sir  Fergus  and 
his  tablemates  is  an 
actress  between  jobs. 
The  balding  man 
asks  her  name  and 
if  she  always  works 
at  Joe  Allen's.  Then 
he  confides,  "I'm 
Stanley  Kubrick."  The  waitress  is  flab- 
bergasted. Stanley  Kubrick.  This  isn't 
merely  an  old  man  chatting  her  up, 
but  the  legendary  director  of  Dr. 
Strangelove,  Lolita,  2001,  Barry  Lyndon. 
and  The  Shining,  among  other  films. 
Kubrick  tells  her  she  has  lovely  eyes,  and 
asks  if  she  can  do  a  New  York  accent. 
She  demonstrates  that  she  can,  so  he 
says  he  might  be  able  to  use  her  in  his 
new  movie.  He  also  says  he  is  off  to  Ire- 
land the  next  day  to  supervise  pre- 
production,  and  he  gives  her  his  home 
phone  number.  That's  odd,  she  thinks. 
Wouldn't  it  be  more  usual  for  the  direc- 
tor to  tell  her  to  call  him  at  his  office? 
However,  he  is  sitting  with  a  Tory  M.P., 
so  why  should  she  be  suspicious? 

The  Americans  at  the  next  table  can't 
help  noticing  that  the  balding  man  has 
now  fixed  his  glazed  eye  upon  them  and 
appears  to  be  eavesdropping.  His  group 


gets  up  to  leave,  but  fortified  with  dou- 
ble vodkas,  he  stubs  out  a  Marlboro,  has 
a  few  words  with  the  maitre  d',  and 
then  lurches  over  to  their  table. 

"I've  had  it  with  your  paper,"  he  says. 
"I  don't  like  what  you  wrote  about  me.  I 
almost  had  to  sue.  I  am  not  a  recluse." 

"Who  are  you?"  asks  one  of  the 
Americans. 

"Stanley  Kubrick.  I  don't  have  the 
beard  anymore.  And  I  don't  like  being 
called  'creatively  dormant'  either." 

The  Americans  are  stunned.  Not  by 
the  intruder's  aggressive  behavior  but 
because  they  can't  believe  their  good 
fortune.  Stanley  Kubrick,  the  cinematic 
idol  of  their  youth,  the  genius  who  last 
visited  America  in  1968  and  has  lived 
in  seclusion  in  England  ever  since! 
Kubrick  makes  as  if  to  leave,  but  now 
that  the  journalists  have  the  great  man  i 
in  their  clutches,  they  aren't  letting  him 
go.  He  tells  them  he  can't  stay,  but  they 
pull  him  down  on  a  chair  and  bombard 
him  with  questions.  He  refuses  to  reveal 
the  subject  of  his  new  movie,  but  agrees 
to  consider  being  interviewed  when  he 
returns  from  Dublin  on  Wednesday. 
Then,  suddenly,  he's  off  into  the  night 
with  the  Tory  M.P.  and  the  droogs. 

Once  he's  gone,  the  bedazzled  visitors 
start  to  ask  themselves  a  few  questions. 
Could  Kubrick  really  have  shaved  off 
his  distinctive  black  beard?  Would  he 
ever  wear  a  tie?  And  is  he  gay?  The  two 
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all  questions  he  was  asked  by  journalists. 
However,  Randy  also  alleged  that 
Conway  had  signed  a  legal  document 
with  some  club  owners  in  Stanley 
Kubrick's  name.  If  they  too  complained, 
the  police  would  have  a  case.  This  fact 
was  not  lost  on  Conway,  who,  fearing 
imminent  arrest,  summoned  yet  another 
young  friend,  whom  I'll  call  Sean,  to  his 
home.  "He  said  the  police  were  on  their 
way,  so  could  I  take  him  to  the  local  hos- 
pital and  help  him  convince  the  hospital 
staff  he  was  in  dire  need  of  psychiatric 
care.  When  we  got  there  he  put  on  this 
amazing  turn.  He  was  talking  to  himself, 


work   Orange—and   I 
thought  it  was  rub- 
bish, but  it's  as  if 
I'm  possessed  by  him. 
When   I'm   Kubrick, 
people  tell  me  I  spout 
on  endlessly  with  infor- 
mation  only   he   could 
know.  Not  just  the  films 
he  made  but  precise  de- 
tails about  the  casting,  the 
filming— everything.  I'm  mys- 
tified and  so  are  the  doc- 
tors. They're  still  putting  me 
through    tests,    but    they're 


'It  just  comes 

over  me," 

he  confided. 

'1  can't  remember 

doing  it. 

I  simply  become 

Kubrick." 


(Conway    claims    his 
record  is  "rubbish.") 
This    astonishing 
catalogue  does  not 
rule  out  the  possi- 
bility   that    Alan 
Conway  was  in- 
deed   suffering 
from  a  form  of 
schizophrenia 
when  he  was  im- 
personating Stanley 
Kubrick.  However,  it 
also  seems  likely  he  had 
merely  stumbled  onto  a 


pretending  to  hear  voices,  breaking  down 
in  tears,  rolling  around  on  the  floor.  He 
knew  all  the  symptoms,  and  he  delivered 
them  like  Laurence  Olivier.  [Conway  de- 
nies faking  this  incident.]  The  psychia- 
trists seemed  totally  convinced.  They  ad- 
mitted him  immediately." 

I  first  heard  about  Kubrick's  impostor 
from  friends  in  the  movie  business. 
By  making  personal  inquiries,  I  locat- 
ed Conway's  whereabouts  and  phone 
number.  I  left  messages  on  his  answer- 
ing machine,  but  got  no  response.  Fi- 
nally, one  day,  he  himself  answered  the 
phone.  He  said  he  was  going  abroad 
for  a  few  weeks  (it  did  not  happen)  and 
would  contact  me  when  he  came  back. 
However,  after  he  fled  to  the  hospital, 
he  asked  Sean  to  bring  me  to  see  him. 
I  was  expecting  someone  who  was 
brusque  and  suspicious,  but  Conway 
turned  out  to  be  elaborately  courteous. 
His  frame  was  frail  and  looked  nothing 
like  the  broad,  stocky  body  of  the  great 
director.  I  couldn't  see  how  anybody 
could  ever  have  believed  that  this  was 
Stanley  Kubrick,  but  then,  I  was  forget- 
ting that  none  of  his  victims  had  ever 
met  the  real  Kubrick.  Gone  from  Con- 
way's speech  were  the  gruff,  assertive 
tones  of  the  Bronx.  His  voice  now  was 
soft,  hesitant,  and  his  accent  English. 

"It  just  comes  over  me,"  he  confided. 
"I  can't  remember  doing  it.  I  simply  be- 
come Kubrick.  It's  all  unconscious,  be- 
cause I  know  nothing  about  him.  I've 
only  ever  seen  one  of  his  films— A  Clock- 


convinced  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing 
when  I'm  in  this  state." 

But  who  was  Conway  when  he  wasn't 
Kubrick?  To  me  he  portrayed  himself  as 
a  businessman  who  had  run  a  travel 
agency  with  his  wife  (now  dead)  until  he 
retired  for  health  reasons.  He  said  he 
used  to  work  in  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia on  the  fringes  of  the  entertainment 
industry,  doing  radio  scriptwriting  and 
voice-overs.  However,  a  few  days  later,  I 
acquired  his  criminal  record.  It  stated 
that  he  was  born  in  1934,  six  years  after 
Kubrick.  Through  most  of  his  late  teens 
and  20s,  he  had  been  jailed,  time  and 
again,  for  theft  and  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretenses.  The  crimes  were  commit- 
ted not  just  in  England  but  also  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Ireland.  He 
managed  to  get  into  Australia,  only  to  be 
jailed  there  too  for  theft  in  1957.  He  was 
returned  to  England  and  jailed  again  for 
deception.  Then  further  convictions  for 
theft  were  recorded  in  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, earning  him  another  spell  in  jail. 

By  1959  he  was  back  in  London, 
jailed  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 
tenses, and  was  then  imprisoned  in 
Scotland  for  fraud.  During  the  1960s 
he  got  three  years  for  stealing  jewelry, 
then  four  years  in  France  for  swindling. 
He  also  started  getting  picked  up  for 
sexual  offenses:  in  1965  for  importun- 
ing, in  1971  for  gross  indecency,  and  in 
1984  for  gross  indecency  in  a  public 
toilet.  Since  that  time  he  has  received  a 
string  of  drunk-driving  convictions  and 
more  sentences  for  theft  and  burglary. 


MASTERWORKS:  Scenes  from  Kubrick's  movies 

[from  left),  James  Mason  and  Sue  Lyon 

in  Lolita  (1962),  Keir  Dullea  in  2001  (1968), 

Malcolm  McDowell  in  A  Clockwork  Orange 

(1971),  and  Matthew  Modine  and 

Arliss  Howard  in  Full  Metal  Jacket  (1987). 


new  variation  on  his  old  game  of  confi- 
dence man.  The  doctors  had  put  him  on 
10  different  medications.  During  my  visit 
to  the  hospital,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
pharmacy.  Making  up  the  prescriptions 
kept  the  staff  busy  for  20  minutes.  How- 
ever, at  one  point,  Conway  sort  of  con- 
fessed: "The  first  time  it  happened,  I  was 
in  a  bar,  and  people  kept  asking  me  who 
I  was.  I  said  I  couldn't  tell  them— it  had 
to  be  a  secret— but  they  kept  pressing  me. 
Eventually  I  just  let  it  out.  I  said,  'O.K., 
I'm  Stanley  Kubrick,'  and  they  believed 
me.  It  was  that  simple." 

Ten  weeks  later  I  heard  he  had  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  I  called  him 
and  arranged  to  see  him  at  home.  He 
looked  far  better.  A  burly  sailor  type 
named  Tony  was  looking  after  him.  Tony 
retreated  to  the  kitchen,  and  I  asked 
Alan  Conway  whether  he  had  been  re- 
possessed by  Kubrick's  personality. 

"No,  the  medications  worked.  I  seem 
to  be  over  it,"  he  said.  He  told  me  he 
had  left  Kubrick  far  behind. 

I  was  about  to  leave  and  was  making 
my  way  to  the  door  when  Tony  popped 
his  head  into  the  room.  "Cup  of  tea, 
Stan?"  I  heard  him  say  as  the  door 
closed  behind  me.  □ 
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from  far  left:'1 

d  E.  Grant,  keeping 

his  diary;  Sandra 

Bernhard,  playing  his> 

wife;  producer  Joel 

Silver,  the  Human  Hurricane; 

*/*"'%,„-     and  Bruce  Willis, 

the  star,  whose  baby 

this  project  is.s 


WHEN  RICHARD  MET  BRUCE  AND  JOEL 

Tapped  to  play  the  villain  opposite 

Bruce  Willis  in  the  $51  million  box-office  bomb  Hudson  Hawk, 

a  British  actor  chronicled  his  close  encounters  with 

producer  Joel  Silver,  Sharon  Stone,  and  Sandra  Bernhard 

BY  RICHARD  E.  GRANT 


h,  my  sweet  darlings,  where,  oh  where,  do  I 
dare  begin  to  tell  this  multimillion-dollar  EPIC— 
which,  defined  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary, 
means:  a  long  poem  in  elevated  style  narrating 
the  adventures  of  a  hero;  long  novel  or  film; 
one  containing  adventurous  episodes;  heroic, 
majestic,  impressively  great. 

Hudson  Hawk  is  all  of  these,  but  not  quite 
in  the  order  suggested.  Adventurous?  With  a 
cast  including  Bruce  Willis,  Andie  MacDowell, 
Danny  Aiello,  James  Coburn,  Sandra  Bern- 
hard,  and  myself,  what  else?  Heroic?  Ooooh, 
yes,  but  not  quite  what  you  might  have  in 


mind.  The  patience  required  would  test  the  most  Olympian 
devotees  of  Prozac.  Majestic?  The  mega-budget  spirals  like 
stairways  to  heaven. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  A.D.  1990,  on  the  21st  day 
of  March,  a  Wednesday,  my  agent,  of  dwarfish  stature,  an- 
nounces that  an  American  casting  director,  Jackie  Burch, 
requires  me  to  meet  at  the  Athenaeum  Hotel  on  Piccadilly 
in  London  with  the  director  of  Hudson  Hawk,  a  big-budget 
action  comedy  which  is  to  star  Bruce  Willis  and  Isabella 


Excerpted  from  With  Nails:  The  Film  Diaries  of  Richard  E.  Grant, 
to  be  published  next  month  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  Picador; 
©  1996  by  Richard  E.  Grant. 
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Meteorites.  Make  the  light 

work  to  your  advantage 


Only  a  finishing  powder  as  unique  as   Meteorites 
can  give  you  a  flawless  complexion  with  the  swirl  of  a  brush 

The  tiny  spheres  of  powder  blend  into  a  single  translucent 
color,   minimizing  imperfections  and  giving  your  skin  a  natura 
matte  finish.  So  the  light  is  always  under  your  control. 
Not  the  other  way  around 


GlIERlAIN 


PARIS 


Meteorites  is  available  at  these  fine  retailers  (selected  stores  only): 
Kjftn  Avenue,  Nordstrom,  Neiman  Marcus,  Marshall  Field's,  Macy's,  Macy's/BuUoek's,  Lord  &1  Taylor,  Liberty  House,  Hudson's,  Hecht's,  Filene's,  Dillard's 

Dayton's,  Burdine's,  Bom  Marchc,  Bloommwdalc's,  Ber^dorf  Goodman   Also  at  the  Epcot  Center  French  Panlion  Walt  Disney  World3  Resort. 
■Ul     [-800-882-8820    FOR    UII    STOKF    \l    \R1SI     VOll    OR    IO   ORDFK    THROUGH     III]     GlIERlAIN    BOUTIQUE    By    MmI„ 


IK  Will  INI 


Rossellini.  The  script  is  being  messengered  to  my  abode. 
He  says.  It  is.  And  it  reads  fast  and  funny. 

March  22:  Seven  forty-five  at  the  Athenaeum.  Michael  Leh- 
mann  (the  director  of  Heathers)  is  helming  this  "biggie."  I 
scan  the  elderly  clientele  getting  their  coats  on  to  cab  off  to 
see  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera,  mostly  Americans  perfumed 
up  for  a  night  of  Lloyd  Webber  Coliseum  spectacle,  ping— 
and  this  time  the  elevator  disgorges  two  scraggly-looking 
"students"  in  the  wake  of  the  fur-coat  brigade.  The  shorter 
one  beams,  "Hi.  so  great  to  meet  you.  I'm  Michael  Lehmann 
and  this  is  Dan  Waters,  the  writer.  We  did  Heathers  together. 
Let's  go  sit  down  and  get  a  drink."  We  do.  They 
really  do  look  like  undergraduates.  I  feel  over- 
dressed.  And  over-aged.   They  are  barely   30. 
Michael  and  Dan  do  a  double-act  description  of 
their  script,  which  they  characterize  as  a  tongue- 
in-cheek  Bond  film.  "It'll  be  kind  of  fun,  because 
Bond  is  already  a  sort  of  parody,  which  we  are 
double-parodying."  The  story  is  the  dream  of         ^^^^ 
Bruce  Willis,  who  has  nurtured  it  since  his  days 
of  being  a  New  York  barman,  before  his  career 
took  off  with  Moonlighting  on  television  and  rocketed  with 
his  movie  role  in  Die  Hani  and  Die  Hard  2.  Joel  Silver  pro- 
duced both,  and  is  repeating  the  same  duties  on  Hank. 

"We  just  loved  you  in  How  to  Get  Ahead  in  Advertising  and 
think  you  might  be  just  perfect  for  the  part  of  the  villain  in 
this.  Kind  of  like  all  the  Bond  Blofelds  rolled  into  one— on 
mescaline!  As  it's  Bruce's  baby,  he  has  casting  approval,  but 
we  would  love  to  work  with  you.  What  do  you  think  of  San- 
dra Bernhard  for  your  wife?" 

April  5:  The  Dwarf  calls  to  say  I  may  have  to  fly  to  New  York 
to  meet  Messrs.  Willis  and  Silver. 

April  12:  I  receive  a  call  that  is  an  offer,  without  having  to  fly 
to  New  York. 

June  28:  I  have  got  a  call  to  fly  to  L.A.  for  a  read-through!  I  am 
limo'd  into  the  Hollywood  Hills  to  Greg  Gorman's  photo- 
graphic studio,  where  I  meet  Sandra  Bernhard,  as  well  as 
Maruschka  Detmers,  the  Dutch  actress  playing  the  female 
lead.  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  Isabella  Rossellini.  but 
do  not  ask.  Sandra  is  having  her  makeup  applied  and  is  about 
to  be  transformed  into  something  awesome.  Her  auburn  hair 
has  been  teased  up  into  a  frenzy,  until  it  resembles  one  of 
those  ice-cream  whorls  that  whip  out  of  a  machine  onto  a 
cone.  Her  eyes  crane  to  their  right  corners,  as  she  cannot  turn 
her  head  just  yet,  and  she  twangs,  "hi,  honeyeee."  She  has 
an  instantly  discernible  trademark  sigh,  as  if  everything  is 
slightly  exhausting  and  demanding,  and  whatever  she  is  doing 
now  is  somehow  keeping  her  from  something  she  would  rather 
do.  She  is  perfect  to  play  Minerva  Mayflower,  the  world's 
richest,  most  evil  bitch-villainess.  Her  neck  choked  with  ropes 
of  pearls,  gold  starfish  earrings  drooping  down  her  lobes,  hair 
sculpted  in  waves,  and  body  swathed  in  a  multicolored  wrap, 
she  rises  to  ready  herself  for  the  first  Polaroid  test  shot,  look- 
ing like  a  tall  version  of  Hermione  Gingold.  When  she  cack- 
les, her  eyes  disappear  into  slits,  and  her  two  gapped  front 
teeth  come  at  you  like  a  3-D  film,  sans  the  specs. 

Marilyn,  the  costume  designer,  kits  me  out  in  Cerruti 
gear,  and  Greg  snaps  and  lights  and  Polaroids.  The  pictures 
are  for  a  Vanity  Fcz/r-style  cover  for  a  scene  in  the  film.  We 
pose  with  the  imagined  arrogance  of  the  world's  richest  couple. 


Joel  says  to  us,  "This  time  next 

year-you  mkh-Hawk 

will  be  bigger  than  Die  Harder." 


June  29:  Nine  a.m.  at  the  Warner  Bros,  studios.  The  read- 
through  is  an  odd  biscuit:  no  producer,  no  lead  actor;  Ma- 
ruschka, Sandra,  myself,  and  Donald  Burton,  who  plays  the 
butler.  Writer.  Director.  Coke  and  doughnuts.  Read  in  request- 
ed Texan  drawl.  By  midmorning  this  request  is  withdrawn,  and 
"Why  not  try  it  in  like  a  snotty  British  accent?" 

Four  p.m.  to  Paramount  studios  to  meet  Bruce  Willis  and 
Joel  Silver.  Willis  is  finishing  on  Tlie  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities.  We 
arrive  too  early.  I  am  entertained  by  Suzanne  Todd,  the  fast- 
talking  blonde  associate  producer.  In  her  early  20s,  with  a  dou- 
ble-torpedo bust,  which  I  admire  out  loud,  for  which  she  thanks 
me,  laughs,  and  then  says,  "Let's  go  onto  the  set  and  see  if  we 

can  find  him." 

When  we  find  Bruce, 
he  disarms  me  with  a 
bear  hug  and  a  gimme- 
five-brother  hand  slap. 
Molto  friendly,  and  I 
am  instantly  won  over. 
^^^^-  He  tells  me  how  funny 

he  thought  With  nail 
and  I  and  Advertising 
were,  and  says,  "Welcome  aboard.  We  are  gonna  make  one  hell 
of  a  movie!  Have  you  met  Joel?"  I  "not  yet"  my  way  back  to 
his  trailer,  where  he  shows  me  pictures  of  his  baby  and  wife  and 
does  everything  to  make  me  feel  at  ease  and  relaxed.  "You  got- 
ta meet  Joel."  Suzanne  is  trying  to  reach  him  on  a  mobile 
phone,  and,  when  she  gets  through,  takes  notes  fast  and  replies 
even  faster.  "That's  Joel!"  says  Bruce.  And  all  our  energy  seems 
to  be  vacuuming  toward  the  imminent  arrival  of  this  reputed 
Human  Hurricane.  Suzanne  is  still  talking  to  him  on  the  phone 
as  his  car  squeals  up  and  he  invades  the  trailer.  He  is  the  energy 
field.  Full  and  fleshly  furnished,  bearded,  curly-haired  with  dark 
eyes,  which  constantly  dart  behind  big-rimmed  glasses,  and  the 
voice:  a  raspy  runaway  train  of  command  and  cajole.  Bullet- 
spoken  and  possessed  of  everything  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  movies.  I  am  at  once  transfixed  and  terrified.  Although 
he  is  probably  only  a  few  years  my  senior,  I  feel  like  guppy  bait 
to  his  shark.  The  buddy-buddy  camaraderie  between  Bruce  and 
Joel  has  a  distinctly  different  metabolic  rate  from  that  of  the 
young  writer-director  duet  I  was  with  all  morning.  I  can't 
think  when  I  have  ever  met  two  humans  so  obviously  brim- 
ming with  self-confidence. 

Conversation  is  dollar-thick  with  the  projected  box  office 
for  their  latest  joint  venture.  Die  Hard  2.  "You  coming  to  the 
premiere?"  demands  Joel. 

"I'm  booked  to  fly  home  Monday." 
"Nah,  you  wanna  come?  You  gotta  see  this.  Change  your 
(light.  Suzanne!  Do  it!"  She  does  and  I  do.  Not  that  I  am 
forced  against  my  will,  you  understand,  but  there  is  something 
unavoidable  about  Mr.  Silver  when  he  issues  a  command. 

July  2:  L.A.  premiere  of  Die  Harder.  Suggested  orders  from  on 
high  that  Sandra  and  I  go  together  as  we  are  to  play  in  the 
team's  next  biggie.  Barracuda-length  limos  are  congested  out- 
side the  cineplex.  Air-raid  lights  sweep  the  sky.  Photographers 
yell  the  first  names  of  their  starry  prey  to  get  their  shots.  Sandra, 
a  veteran  of  late-night  chat  shows,  has  a  sassy  quip  for  every 
comer,  blase-ing  her  way  along  the  press  corridor  with  aplomb. 
"Who's  the  guy?"  they  shout. 

"My  co-star  in  the  next  big  one  from  Bruce  and  the  boys." 
As  the  credits  roll  there  is  whooping  and  cheering  and  clap- 
ping and  everyone  is  16  again.  It's  as  if  we  have  all  been 
plugged  into  a  high-voltage  "hit"  circuit.  Joel  says  to  us  on  the 
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INTRODUCING  A  TRUE  PERFORMANCE  BREAKTHROUGH: 
EAGLE  VISION  TSi  WITH  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  AUTOSTICK  SYSTEM. 


EAGLE  VISION  TSi  with  the  new  AutoStick® 
System  is  so  advanced  it  lets  you  shift  from  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  an  automatic  to  the 
performance  of  a  clutchless  stick.  Just  move  the 
gear  selector  into  the  AutoStick  mode,  and  you 
can  easily  change  gears  by  simply  tapping  it  to 
the  right  to  upshift  and  to  the  left  to  downshift. 

Vision  TSi's  performance  is  further  enhanced 
by  combining  AutoStick  technology  with  other 
standard  features  like  a  214  horsepower  V6 
engine,  traction  control,  four-wheel  anti-lock 
disc  brakes,  a  touring  suspension,  speed- 
sensitive  steering,  and  16-inch  chrome-plated 
aluminum  wheels. 

Auto  Week  said,  vv  We  have  seen  the  future 
and  it  works."*  Experience  the  future  for 
yourself  at  your  Eagle  dealer  today. 


THE  EAGLE  TEST  DRIVE 
1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE 


.Visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.eaglecars.com 


Call  1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE  to  schedule  your  test-drive  or  to  get  product  information,  retailer  location, 
current  MSRP,  even  a  video  on  how  to  take  a  test-drive.  "June  19,  1995.  Always  wear  your  seat  belt. 
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way  in,  "This  time  next  year— you  watch— Hawk  will  be  even 
bigger  than  this  one."  Before  the  end  titles  have  rolled,  before 
the  lights  have  brightened,  the  audience  is  erupting.  Human 
lava  flows  over  the  backs  of  seats,  scrambling  to  get  within 
reach  of  the  volcanic  center  of  this  hit.  Namely  Willis  and  Sil- 
ver Inc.  I  meet  the  financial  and  physical  muscle  of  Tinseltown 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Stallone  and  Mr.  Schwarzenegger,  who 
are  taking  turns  bear-hugging  Bruce. 

The  party  is  at  Joel  Silver's  house  at  the  discreet  residential 
end  of  Hollywood  Boulevard.  He  is  a  collector  of  houses— those 
of  architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright— and  has  invested  huge 
amounts  of  both  passion  and  greenbacks  into  restoring  these 
sites.  Soft  music,  sashaying  waiters  with  wooden  leaf-shaped 
platters  offering  Thai  canapes,  and  we  are  in  the  pages  of 

Demi's  bore-through-your-skull 
green  eyes  kick-start 
male-hormone  circulation 
from  0  to  60  in  seconds. 


Architectural  Digest's  celebrity-home  fea- 
ture. One  question  has  lodged  itself  in  my 
brain  and  will  not  budge:  How  does  a  man 
like  Joel,  who  makes  big,  noisy,  action- 
packed,    live    "cartoon"    films,   equate 
with  this  opposite  order  of  things?  Joel 
seems  to  enjoy  my  obvious  astonish- 
ment at  all  this  and  gives  me  a  quick 
tour  of  his  Obsession. 

Meet  Danny  Aiello,  who  plays  Bruce's 
partner  in  crime  in  Hudson  Hawk,  and 
blow  some  fan  smoke  up  his  nethers 
about  his  great  work  in  Spike  Lee's  film 
Do  the  Right  Thing.  Followed  by  Demi 
Moore— "you  pronounce  it  d'mee,"  she 
says,  correcting  my  "Dimi."  Her  voice  is 
extraordinarily  deep. 

"You  sound  like  a  ruptured  carburetor," 
I  say,  which  makes  her  laugh.  She  has  the 
kind  of  bore-through-your-skull  green  eyes 
that    kick-start    male-hormone    circulation 
from  0  to  60  in  a  couple  of  seconds.  "Bruce 
and  I  loved  Withnail  and  Advertising.  Funny 
stuff.  Have  you  met  everyone?"  She  takes 
my  arm  and  wields  me  round  the  throng. 
Talk  is  not  the  usual  Will-it-won't-it-be-a-hit? 
but  How-big?-How-much?-How-soon? 

My  wife  and  I  have  bought  an  ancient  little 
pile  in  Provence  and  prepare  for  our  first  holi- 
day there.  I  am  contracted  to  Hawk  for  a  total 
of  22  shooting  days  over  three  months.  Plans  to  commute  be- 
tween Rome  and  Nice.  The  first  sign  that  something  is  awry  is  a 
phone  call  from  the  Dwarf.  "Your  start  date  in  Rome  has  been 
delayed.  Shooting  in  New  York  has  not  gone  according  to  sched- 
ule, so  you  are  on  hold  for  a  week  or  so.  Enjoy  your  holiday." 

August  1:  Flight  to  Rome.  Taxi  through  pouring  rain  to  the  Ho- 
tel Excelsior.   Locate  Ms.   Bernhard,  who  is  in  the  Hotel 


Richard  E.  Grant 
meets  Demi  Moore: 

"you  pronounce 
it  d'mee,"  she  says, 
correcting  my  "Dimi 


D'Inghilterra,  below  the  Spanish  Steps.  We  arrange  to  have 
dinner  with  a  director  friend  of  hers  and  two  jerks.  No  mat- 
ter, because  Sandra  is  firing  on  all  cylinders,  enraged.  Turns 
out  she  has  been  alone  in  Rome  for  more  than  three  weeks  to 
bond  with  the  dog  that  is  her  constant  companion  in  the 
movie.  The  dog  is  supposed  to  be  called  Bunny,  and  Sandra 
has  been  Bunnying  the  mutt  every  training  session  and  fling- 
ing balls  about.  With  no  discernible  result. 

August  2:  Eleven  a.m.  rehearsal  call.  Bruce  and  Joel  et  al.  have 
arrived,  and  we  are  going  through  the  dialogue  and  camera 
setups  for  the  interior  of  a  stretch-limousine  scene,  to  be  shot 
tomorrow,  circling  the  Colosseum.  Hot  as  a  hellhole.  A  deep- 
purple  '56  Chrysler  saloon  has  been  specially  customized 
into  a  "stretch"  and  shipped  over  from  New  York  for  film- 
ing. It  is  the  setting  for  the  first  meeting  between  Hudson 
Hawk  and  Darwin  Mayflower  (my  character). 
Lots  of  discussion  and  general  farting  about. 
One  thesp,  and  there  is  always  one,  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  act  as  inter- 
preter between  some  of  the  American 
crew  and  the  newly  incorporating  Ital- 
ians in  his  pidgin  lingo.  He  is  a  chain- 
smoking old  guinea  fowl  who  finds 
his  own  stories  windbagfully  hilari- 
ous and  is  today's  front-runner  for 
Bore  of  the  Century. 
Some  mildly  obscene  comfort  to  be 
had  from  encountering  him  being  iced 
by  James  Coburn  in  the  makeup  van. 
Coburn  eyed  him,  bared  his  Magnificent 
Seven  fangs,  and  grunted  some  dis- 
missal. With  his  voice,  gallon-deep,  and 
the  requisite  cigar  jammed  into  the  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  he  is  as  Movie  Icon 
Cool  as  it's  possible  to  get.  Only,  his 
hands  are  arthritic,  and  he  explains  that  the 
agony  of  this  disease  has  kept  him  from 
working  these  past  few  years.  But  he  is 
in  love  with  Paula,  who  is  his  constant 
companion,  and  as  charming  and  drop- 
dead  gorgeous  as  you'd  expect  of  this 
cinematic  gunslinger. 

Bruce    has    two    bodyguards    in    tow, 
ex-Israeli    armyites    who    shadow    his 
every  move,  plus  his  own  makeup/hair  per- 
son. Bruce  has  an  untouchable  King  Midas 
aura  about  him,  and  is  buoyed  up  by  the  box- 
office  bonanza  of  Die  Harder,  which  has  taken  in 
more  than  100  million  bucks  in  the  U.S.A.  alone.  Hudson 
Hawk  is  his  movie,  and  what  he  says  goes.  The  campy, 
cartoonish  style  of  the  script  demands  a  somewhat  over- 
the-top  attitude.  "Go  out  there,  man,"  encourages  Bruce. 
"Don't  hold  anything  back." 

August  3:  Camera  crew  are  pissed  off  about  the  purple 
Chrysler,  as  they  claim  that,  while  "customized,"  it  has  not 
been  designed  to  accommodate  a  crew  plus  actors.  Worst 
of  all,  it  has  no  air-conditioning.  With  lights,  windows 
closed  for  sound  recording,  generator,  cables,  and  eight  ful- 
ly grown  men  all  breathing  in  close  proximity,  things  get 
very  sticky  very  quickly.  Bruce  is  demanding  that  I  go 
"stark  raving  mental,"  despite  my  reluctant  excuse  that  if  I 
start  this  "wigged-out"  there  will  be  nowhere  left  to  go  in 
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"We  would  love  to  work  with  you. 
What  do  you  think  of 
Sandra  Bernhard  for  your  wife?" 


my  subsequent  scenes  of  dementia.  "You  can't  be  insane 
enough  in  this  movie."  During  a  break,  Michael  Lehmann 
sidles  up  to  the  window  and  says  to  ignore  this  advice  and 
to  "do  less." 

Things  get  real  speedy  when  news  comes  through  that  the 
private  jet  standing  by  to  take  Bruce  and  Joel  to  Nice  for 
the  weekend  has  to  leave  by  8:30  p.m.  As  I  do  not  work 
again  for  another  week,  Bruce  and  Joel  generously  offer  me 
a  free  flight.  Madonna  is  on  tour  in  Nice,  and  they  want  to 
go  see  her.  How  Sandra  will  respond  to  this  getaway  plan 
might  best  be  described  in  military  terms:  she'll  go  ballistic. 
Especially  as  Madonna  is  involved  (about  whom  she  is  terri- 
torial). Especially  as  she  has  now  clocked  up  some  weeks  in 
Roma  and  not  yet  worked  a  day. 

August  8:  Iraqi  troops  have  invaded  Kuwait.  Call  to  fly  back  to 
Rome.  Get  there  and  am  told  that  I  am  not  needed  until  Mon- 
day. Dinner  with  Bruce,  Joel,  Sandra,  and  the  gang.  No  one 
goes  about  in  pairs  or  trios,  but  in  a  phalanx,  invading  a 
restaurant   and   ordering   most   of  the   menu.    Bodyguards, 
friends,  assistants, 
actors,    babes— tout 
le  monde.  So  while 
Saddam  insanes  his 
way    into    Kuwait, 
we  hear  the  doodle- 
bug news  that  Ma- 
ruschka     Detmers         i^^^mhhhm 
is  being  "replaced." 
Hear  that  the  rea- 
son for  Desperately  Seeking  Madonna  was  to  ask  if  she 
would  take  over.  Impossible,  as  she  is  mid-tour. 

August  13:  Mussolini's  old  headquarters.  As  Sandra  and 
I  play  Minerva  and  Darwin  Mayflower,  the  world's  most 
obnoxious  couple,  the  Fascist  architecture  is  deemed  appropri- 
ate. The  Mayflowers  are  lunching  on  their  terrace  with  ttie 
double-crossing  Coburn.  Messrs.  Willis  and  Aiello  burst 
through  and  fling  themselves  over  the  balcony,  land  below, 
live!,  and  roll  down  the  endless  steps,  still  fighting,  this 

IS  A  CARTOON. 

What  might  normally  take  3  or  4  hours  to  complete  ends  up 
eating  1 1.  The  problem  is  threefold:  Bruce,  Joel,  and  Michael- 
all  have  differing  ideas.  As  Bruce  has  conceived  this  whole  sto- 
ry, he  reserves  the  right  to  rearrange  the  dialogue,  add  jokes, 
watch  the  playback  of  each  take  on  the  TV  monitor,  suggest 
different  line  readings,  discuss  the  Art  of  Comedy,  all  of  which 
takes  time.  Joel's  personal  chef  provides  culinary  relief  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  trailer,  to  which  Sandra  and  I  are  invited.  You 
can  tell  just  how  off-kilter  things  are  today  by  the  degree  of  vi- 
bration in  Joel's  leg.  He  is  on  the  mobile  phone  to  the  States, 
and  his  leg  is  jumping  before  he  has  even  made  the  connection. 
Frustrated  by  the  eight-hour  time  difference,  he  looks  ready  to 
levitate,  "what  the  fuck  is  fucking  wrong  with  this  coun- 
try  THAT   IT   SHOULD    BE   EIGHT   FUCKING   HOURS   AHEAD   OF 

everywhere  else?  answer  me,  you  fuck!"  For  one  bone- 
shattering  second  I  think  he  is  asking  me,  his  eyes  just  happen- 
ing to  flick  my  way  for  an  instant,  "answer,  fuck!!"  Someone 
picks  up  the  phone,  and  the  "wake-up  call"  he  gets  is  a  classic. 
As  in  a  five-act  classical  opera  sung  at  full  Ai'da  pitch  by 
Giuseppe  Silver,  atomic.  My  fork  has  fixed  midway  to  my 
mouth,  my  jaw  gaping  and  heart  pounding  lest  this  inferno 
redirect  itself  toward  my  pasta-filled  chops.  This  is  the  Silver 
from  which  Legend  is  mined. 
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"you  tell  that  fucking  dickbrain  that  if  he  had  any 
decency  he  would  have  returned  my  call  instead  of 
acting  like  his  shriveled  old  dick  was  already  in  the 
metropolitan  museum  of  fucking!  we  could  have  had  a 
deal.  we  could  have  done  the  fucking  deal.  no,  you 
listen  to  me,  you  get  all  of  this?  problem  is  he  is  just 
too  fucking  old.  you  got  that?  fine,  fine!  fade  it!"  all 
of  which  hurtles  out  in  one  angry  breath.  As  his  finger  stabs 
the  off  button,  he  is  already  all  sweetness  and  light,  and  I 
could  swear  he  has  hugely  enjoyed  this.  Followed  by  pasta 
which  he  hoovers  down  with  equal  ferocity.  I  have  never 
seen  this  kind  of  human  explosion  firsthand,  misguidedly  be- 
lieving it  exists  only  in  Marvel  comic  books.  But  this  is  ker- 
pow,  zaaaap!,  splat,  and  ka-boom!  for  real. 

August  15:  "All  Saints'  Day  in  Rome"  could  be  the  theme 
song  for  what  is  happening  to  us,  as  in  "all  our  saints  go 
marching  home."  The  German  cinematographer  and  cam- 
era crew  have  left.  As  has  the  first  assistant  director. 
Dante  Spinotti  is  taking  over  the  photography,  and  Andie 
MacDowell  flies  in  to  save  us  all! 


August  17:  Cinecitta  studios.  Joel  Silver's  office  has 
been  decorated  with  faux  Roman  frescoes  and 
columns  and  drapes.  It  is  the  setting  for  a  photo 
shoot  involving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayflower  and 
their  psychotic  butler  in  sadomasochistic  poses 
and  leatherwear.  These  pictures  are  to  be  a  joke 
for  a  later  scene  during  which  we  are  showing 
Hudson  Hawk  slides  of  our  business  activities, 
which  have  been  inadvertently  mixed  up  with  scenes  of  our 
proclivities.  Standing  about  in  "Varga  Girl"  high  heels,  leather 
panties,  brassiere,  stockings,  and  lipstick,  like  a  lost  member 
of  some  touring  Rocky  Honor  Picture  Show,  at  this  exact  mo- 
ment I  know— beyond  all  reasonable  doubt— that  this  movie 

IS  A  ONE-WAY  TICKET  OUT  OF  MY  MIND. 

Fly  to  France.  Fortnight  free  to  wait. 

September  12:  Fly  to  Milan.  Picked  up  and  driven  to  Rimini,  on 
the  coast.  None  of  the  film  unit  about.  They  are  shooting  at 
some  castle  location  an  hour's  drive  away.  Mosey  down  into 
the  marbled,  be-palmed  lobby  of  this  Art  Nouveau  hotel  and 
unexpectedly  meet  Demi,  baby,  and  nanny.  We  joke  about  the 
tabloid  exclusive  pictures  of  Bruce  kissing  Andie  MacDow- 
ell and  the  accompanying  "scoop"  that  it  was  Demi  who  said 
about  Ms.  Detmers,  "Either  she  goes  or  I  go."  All  of  which  is 
so  much  hog,  as  she  has  never  even  met  Maruschka  and  this 
is  her  first  visit  to  the  set  since  we  started,  seven  weeks  ago. 
The  exclusive  kiss  pics,  taken  with  a  telephoto  lens,  suggest 
some  clandestine  clinch.  If  the  lens  had  not  been  so  exclusive 
in  its  focus,  it  would  have  revealed  a  wider  view  that  included 
about  75  technicians  and  camera  crew  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. "Since  the  day  we  got  married,  they  have  been  printing 
stuff  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  breaking  up.  The  hard  part  is 
for  our  families,  because  we  have  to  phone  around  and  reas- 
sure them  that  it  is  all  bullshit." 

Bruce  is  transformed  and  exceptionally  cheerful  to  have  his 
family  here.  However,  the  schedule  is  a  veritable  Hydra:  every 
time  a  day  is  lopped  off  here  or  there,  two  others  seem  to 
grow  back  in  its  place,  and  we  are  now  seriously  behind.  The 
script  resembles  a  Crayola  color  chart,  as  every  amendment  is 
committed  in  a  different  hue.  Not  that  this  is  unusual.  It's  just 
that  this  film  has  more  than  I  have  ever  seen  before.  My 
death  scene  in  the  original  version  involved  a  fight  between 
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Grant  and  Bernhard 
watch  Sharon 
"Shaz"  Stone  lay 
on  her  deadlies  to 
get  a  meal  in  a 
closed  restaurant. 


Bruce  and  me  in  the  back  of  the  purple  limousine,  ending  in 
stand-up  fisticuffs  through  the  sunroof.  This  reveals  that  the 
car  is  hurtling  down  the  interior  corridors  of  the  Kremlin  be- 
fore it  crashes  into  a  vast  statue  of  Lenin,  which  topples  for- 
ward, resulting  in  the  decapitation  of  Darwin  Mayflower  by 
Vladimir  Ilyich  himself.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  this 
has  been  kiboshed  and  the  finale  rewritten  to  take  place  atop 
the  Mayflower  castle  in  Italy.  Hence  Rimini  (the  closest  big 
town  to  the  location).  And  the  seriously  insane  news  is  that 
we  are  still  scheduled  to  go  to  Budapest  to  shoot  Italian  inte- 
riors inside  a  Hungarian  studio  owned  by  a  producer  living 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  seems  like  the  logic  of  a 
deranged  baboon,  but  I  know  that  everything 
is  dictated  by  the  dollar. 

With  the  latest  rewrite,  the  Hawk-Mayflower 
confrontation  in  the  purple  Chrysler  has  been  al- 
tered. It's  now  a  semi-finale  involving  a  fight  be- 
tween Danny  Aiello  and  me.  This  fight 
takes  place  in  a  stationary  posi- 
tion, the  movement  simu- 
lated by  out-of-shot  crew 
members    rocking   the 
car.  No  sooner  is  this 
completed     than     my 
stunt   double  and  the 
driver's    have   to    leap 
out  of  the  runaway  vehi- 
cle and  roll  away  to  safe- 
ty.  Everyone   is  out  to 
watch   the   car   "double" 
going  over  the  cliff  and 
being  detonated  by  re- 
mote   control.    It    also 
means  the  death  of  the 
Aiello  character,  as  he  is 
trapped  inside  the  ear- 
but  not  before  my  char- 
acter   taunts    him    on 
the  car  phone  for  one 
last  demonic,  cackling 
Arrivederci. 

However,  the  prospect 
of  not  being  around  for 

"Don't  give  me  that 
animal-rights  crap/'  says 
Sharon  Stone. 
"Mink  is  farmed  just  like  leather." 


Comes  the  Big  Day,  comes  the  Blowout.  Our  protagonist 
emerges  from  makeup  and  wardrobe  with  appropriately 
post-car-explosion  smoking  clothes  and  black-patched  face 
ready  'o  mount  the  unsuspecting  donk.  However,  Danny's 
hairdo  is,  as  the  Italian  hairdresser  would  say,  "Rossano 
Brazzi."  (Full  blow-wave  and  set.)  Joel,  upon  seeing  this 
"oversight,"  marauds  into  the  makeup  trailer  to  berate  the 
ladies  therein  for  not  giving  him  the  Electrified  Topsy  look 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  post-explosion  apparition.  It 
transpires  that  Danny  feels  this  would  be  over  the  top.  At 
which  point  the  last  vestiges  of  sanity  surely  take  flight.  Dis- 
cussion ensues  among  director,  producer,  and  star, 
and  within  a  very  short  overture's  worth,  La  Scala's 
fiercest  notes  are  screaming  through  the  air,  culminat- 
ing in  a  command  that  hair  must  be  mussed.  This 
causes  something  to  short-circuit  below  the  Rossano 
Brazzi,  and  Danny  is  off  and  screaming,  nobody 
has  the  right  to  challenge  his  hair  deci- 
sion. This  is  surely  the  result  of 
many  weeks'  frustration,  and  in- 
stead of  punching  live  flesh,  a 
lighting  truck  is  preferred  for 
the  actual  "fisting."  First  aid 
and  bandaging  follow,  as  does 
remorse  and  follicular  "compro- 
mise." (Half  a  Brazzi.)  In  no 
time,  Danny's  good  humor  and 
equilibrium  restored,  he  has  trans- 
formed this  debacle  into  an  "epic- 
dote"  worthy  of  a  guest  spot  in 
Vegas.  In  the  retelling,  he  punches 
the  air  with  both  fisticuff  and  guffaw. 

September  17:  Fly  back  to  Rome.  News 
arrives  that  the  Budapest  schedule  has 
been   delayed   until   the   end   of  the 
month.   Messages  from  Sandra.  The 
kind  you  might  normally  expect  to  find 
in  a  bottle  washed  up  somewhere  re- 
mote, the  bleep  for  help  long  dead. 
Turns  out  her  New  York  agent  is  still 
quivering  from  the  "explosives"  detonated 
in  his  ears  by  Joel  Silver.  Why?  I  ask. 
"Why?  Because  he  got  to  hear  stuff  I'd  said 
about  the  movie  in  L.A.  these  past  three  weeks 
and  he's  threatened  to  fire  my  lily-white  gay  arse." 
She  gives  a  garbled  replay  of  her  agent's  version  of  events: 
"You  tell  that  f-ing  Bernhard  bitch  she  can  go  fuck  herself  and  I 
will  fire  her  if  she  says  another  word  about  this  movie  while  it's 
still  shooting  and  who  the  fuck  does  she  fucking  think  she  is?" 


.-  ...  ■■*?>*- 


October  8: 

on  Joel. 


Sandra  does  some  Prostration  and  Bandage  work 


the  Happy  Ending  has  set  Danny  a-thinking  and  a-scheming. 
Just  how  his  character  could  possibly  survive  an  exploding 
limousine  would  defy  most  logicians.  But  hey!— this  is  a  movie. 
Danny  has  concocted  a  plotline  in  which  his  character  secretly 
escapes.  I  assume  this  proposal  is  a  joke.  But  clearly  he  has 
given  this  a  lot  of  thought,  and  actually  succeeds  in  getting 
this  "suggestion"  legitimized.  Having  escaped  the  nuked-limo 
inferno,  he  is  next  seen  astride  a  donkey,  joining  the  hero  and 
heroine  for  one  last  cappuccino  before  the  credits  roll. 
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October  11:  To  Cinecitta  studios,  where  once  Fellini  reigned  om- 
nipotent. Within  a  vast  soundstage,  they  have  built  a  monumen- 
tal conference  room  that  feels  like  it  belongs  in  You  Only  Live 
Twice.  As  it  is  the  Mayflowers'  headquarters,  the  table  is  a 
three-dimensional  M.  Everything  goes  just  tickety  smoochy,  and 
the  atmos  is  relaxed  and  productive.  Joel,  Bruce,  and  Michael 
give  their  approbation  to  Sandra  and  me  by  saying  every  now 
and  again,  "You  two  are  funny."  What  takes  time  is  getting 
Bunny  to  perform.  The  pink-tracksuited  Dog  Expert  is  forever 
blowing  his  little  whistle  and  prancing  about,  trying  to  get  the 
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wretched  canine  to  follow  instructions.  Something  quite  ridicu- 
lous about  seeing  nigh  on  100  adults,  lights,  camera,  and  ac- 
tion concentrated  on  the  activities  of  a  four-legged  creature.  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  Bunny  clearly  feels  the  pressure  of  this 
moment,  and  upon  hearing  action  bolts  for  the  nearest  exit. 

The  whiff  of  budgetary  hysteria  is  ever  present.  What 
would  surely  induce  coronary  thrombotics  in  any  other  man 
seems  to  fire  joel  up.  He  challenges  the  executive  panic  with 
the  bravado  of  a  seasoned  gladiator.  After  he'd  had  one  par- 
ticularly heavy  brawl  on  the  phone,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  flight  path  and  was  slip- 
streamed  off  to  an  ice-cream  parlor  with 
him  and  Suzanne,  the  associate  producer. 
He  does  something  I  have  always  fantasized 
about  doing,  which  is  to  order  every  sin- 
gle ICE-CREAM  CONCOCTION  ON  THE  MENU. 

"Don't  bother  to  choose  something.  I've  or-  ^^^^^^^ 
dered  the  lot."  My  disbelief  is  exactly 
matched  by  the  waiter's.  Our  table  of  three 
is  stacked  with  every  variation  of  banana  split  and  sundae 
while  Joel  scoops  and  tastes  each  glass  like  a  man  condemned. 
The  weekend  exodus  is  upon  us  again.  Bruce  has  gone  to 
New  York.  Joel  has  gone  to  Paris.  All  this  travel  flurry  creates  a 
kind  of  mild  panic— making  you  feel  left  out  of  the  club  if 
you're  not  bound  for  somewhere,  anywhere,  other  than  old 
Roma.  At  this  desperate  juncture,  Sharon  Stone— "Shaz,"  as  she 
was  instantly  nicknamed— blonded  her  way  into  our  orbit.  She  is 
here  working  on  a  thriller  flick,  and  is  an  old  friend  of  Joel's. 
Turns  out  her  plan  to  fly  to  Paris  with  him  has  been  aborted  at 
the  last  minute,  so  she,  too,  is  at  a  loose  end.  She  is  incredibly 
stylish  and  sophisticated  in  a  somewhat  self-conscious  way,  as  if 
she  has  watched  a  catalogue  of  Grace  Kelly  movies  a  little  too 
closely.  Voice  sounds  all  the  time  as  though  she  has  a  slight 
cold.  Sandra  and  I  meet  her  in  her  rented  apartment  before  go- 
ing out  to  find  some  lunch.  It's  nearly  three  p.m.  by  the  time  we 
hit  the  restaurant  trail.  Near  the  Pantheon  we  attempt  to  lasso 
the  attention  of  the  about-to-close  restaurateur.  Sandra  motors 
in  first,  and  her  protestations  of  febrile  hunger  are  met  with  a 
tut-tut  no-no.  "'Watch  this,"  says  Shaz,  with  the  winky  glint  of  a 
seasoned  assassin.  And  in  she  swishes  to  lay  on  her  "deadlies." 
Sandra  is  not  easily  impressed  and  says  we  are  wasting  our 
time.  No  sooner  has  she  uttered  this  than  Shaz  emerges  with 
the  beguiled  and  smiling  proprietor  in  tow,  who  is  now  concave 
at  the  prospect  of  cooking  us  up  anything  we  desire.  From  here 
on  outward  and  into  various  shops,  we  are  in  her  total  control. 
And  we  are  her  perfect  audience,  going  with  every  whim  and 
flow  of  her  fancy,  including  visits  to  her  favorite  stores.  Soon 
we  are  in  a  leather  shop,  and  she  is  trying  on  coats  and  sashay- 
ing up  and  down  before  the  mirror,  and  the  assistants  are  quiet- 
ly preparing  themselves  for  a  big  commission,  such  is  the  con- 
viction of  her  shopping  technique.  Having  exhausted  their 
repertoire,  we  leave  empty-handed.  "Would  you  wear  fur?"  I 
ask.  "Of  course.  Don't  give  me  that  animal-rights  crap.  Mink  is 
farmed  just  like  leather."  Now  it's  an  interior-design  emporium, 
and  Sandra  is  starting  to  lose  it.  Shaz  yodels  about  a  large  terra- 
cotta column  top  that  she  thinks  would  be  perfect  in  her  dining 
room  with  a  glass  tabletop.  The  afternoon  is  passing  by  like 
some  bizarre  rehearsal  for  superstardom.  Along  the  way,  I  ask 
whether  she  has  had  an  affair  with  Joel.  To  which  she  demurs, 
but  then  says  that  she  likes  a  "cuddly  producer." 

October  15:  Second  conference-room  scene.  All  activity  has 
been  torpedoed  by  the  absence  of  Bruce,  who  is  still  in  New 
York.  We  shoot  around  where  he  should  be.  We  do  the  dia- 
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Hawk  is  the  dream  of  Bruce  Willis, 
who  has  nurtured  it  since  his  days  of 
being  a  New  York  barman. 


logue  to  a  "double."  Cruise  into  Joel's  office  at  lunchtime  to 
borrow  Variety,  Joel  says,  "come  in,  come  in.  So  I  hear  you 
were  asking  what  it 's  like  to  fuck  a  fat  old  Jew. " 

My  knees  go  first,  followed  by  the  rest,  slumping  fast  into 
the  sofa.  Ears  ringing.  Nervous  system  approaching  melt- 
down. One  word  dries  out  of  my  mouth:  "shaz?" 

I  don't  know  if  he  says  "Yeah"  or  "You  betcha"  or  what, 
because  I  am  retracing  my  afternoon  with  Shaz  at  Road 
Runner  speed,  coming  to  a  standstill  at  Have  you  had  an 

affair   with   Joel?— 
which  are  the  words 
that    came    trotting 
out  of  me,  as  past 
and  present   simul- 
taneously combust. 
He    starts    laughing, 
and  says  not  to  take 
it  so  seriously. 
"are  you  kidding? 
i  asked  if  she  had  had  an  affair  with  you.  not  'fucked  a 
fat  old  jew.'" 

"I  am  a  fat  old  Jew,"  he  roars.  "She's  history.  Over  and  : 
outta  here." 

I  never  spoke  to  Shaz  again.  I  also  wonder  whether  these  . 
were  her  actual  words,  or  whether  Joel  was  giving  me  a  dose . 
of  the  fear,  knowing  I  would  nuke  on  cue. 

October    17:  Cinecitta  studios  for  the  Rutherfords  Auction 
House  sequence.  This  is  supposedly  in  New  York  and  fea-i 
tures  most  of  the  main  characters,  bidding  for  equine  antiq- 
uities.  Bernhard  and  I  attempt  to  outbid  each  other,  them 
make  a  hasty  exit  as  the  auctioneer  explodes,  followed  by  j 
the  entire  room.  All  the  usual  delays  involved  in  rigging  | 
falling  columns,  explosions,  and  non-English-speaking  extras, 
plus  the  wretched  Bunny  and  its  human  "trainer."  About  as  ■ 
close  to  incarceration  in  an  Italian  lunatic  asylum  as  you  are  I 
likely  to  get. 

October  25:  Unit  exodus  to  Budapest.  I  fly  to  London  for  a 
week's  break.  This  is  theoretically  my  final  day  on  the  film, 
according  to  my  original  contract.  The  reality  is  another 
month  to  go  in  Budapest.  What  follows  is  something  that  I 
suspected  might  unhinge  my  brain.  And  it  did.  There  are  di-i 
ary  entries  to  prove  it.  Be  warned. 

October  3k  Ten  a.m.  to  Budapest.  Nothing  works.  Three  and  a 
half  hours  east  of  London  and  it  truly  is  the  Eastern  bloc. 
My  luggage  is  lost.  The  Ramada  hotel  where  we  are  im-n 
pounded  is  appropriately  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Danube,  between  Buda  and  Pest.  People  cough  a  lot.  I  start, 
too,  and  fear  I  have  contracted  lung  cancer.  Bruce  is  back  in 
New  York,  Joel  has  yet  to  arrive.  In  other  words,  things  are 
in  the  hands  of  us  lesser  mortals. 

November  1:  My  fourth  wedding  anniversary.  I'm  picked  up  and 
trekked  out  to  the  far-flung  Mafilm  studios  to  shoot  interiors 
set  in  Italy.  The  studios  are  located  in  the  middle  of  waste- 
land, in  a  barely  heated  jerry-built  dump.  The  rewritten  scene 
is  a  cue  for  everyone  to  offer  an  opinion.  Michael,  the  direc- 
tor, has  one  idea,  James  Coburn  another;  David  Caruso, 
playing  Kit  Kat,  one  of  Coburn's  flunkies,  and  up  until  now 
silent  (having  chosen  to  stay  dumb  but  not  deaf,  and  miming 
everything,  as  his  character  has  had  his  tongue  bitten  off),  has 
released  himself  from  this  self-imposed  Method  Act  and  is 
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Live  well. 

"I  always  tell  newlyweds  that  if  you're  willing  to  go  halfway, 

it's  not  enough.  You  have  to  go  beyond.  The  basic  idea  in  a  happy 

marriage  is  the  basic  idea  in  life.  The  decision  to  be  happy." 

Make  a  plan. 

"We  always  had  a  five -year  plan.  I  think  life  is  like  an  ocean, 
and  the  waves  go  up  and  down  and  no  wave  stays  up  forever. " 

Be  your  own  rock. 

Prudential  offers  life  insurance,  investments,  health  coverage  and 
real  estate  that  can  help  you  manage  your  life.  And  live  well. 
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offering  his  idea  of  how  we  might  progress.  I  have  not  had 
any  significant  interaction  with  him  so  far,  as  he  has  res- 
olutely stayed  "in  character"  on  set  and  off.  I  am  complete- 
ly taken  aback  when  he  confronts  me  in  the  makeup  room, 
saying  that  I  have  been  "ignoring  him."  As  an  "apology" 
trips  forth  from  my  tongue,  my  head  somersaults  around 
the  real  insanity  that  has  begun  to  prevail.  "But,  David,  we 
have  hardly  ever  spoken,  on  account  of  your  playing  this  guy 
who  has  had  his  tongue  cut  out,  right?" 

November  8:  The  set  is  the  vast  and  impressive  Gold  Machine 
room,  where  the  Mayflowers'  da  Vinci  alchemy  plans  are 
reaching  fruition.  Even  to  mention  old  Leonardo  in  the 
current  context  induces  rectal  cramp. 

Our  dressing  rooms  are  on  the  top  floor  of  this  "studio." 
Lurch  below  for  Bruce's  close-ups  for  our  off-camera  dialogue, 
originally  shot  without  him  present.  This  requires  lens  changes, 
lighting  readjustment,  followed  by  the  delay  of  watching  the  re- 
play on  the  video  playback.  Leaving  no  one  in  any  doubt  as  to 
who  rules  this  precinct.  What  Bruce  wants,  Bruce  gets. 

He's  incredibly  energized  when  it  comes  to  bullying  a  scene 
into  action,  and  seems  to  thrive  on  staying  in  his  trailer  until 
the  last  minute,  until  a  scene  has  been  set  up,  lit,  and  worked 
out.  Then  he  bounds  in,  joking  and  backslapping  everyone 
along  the  way,  and  rejects  the  lighting,  moves  floor  marks,  and 
redirects  the  entire  shebang,  which  means  starting  all  over 
again.  Yet  as  exhausting  as  all  this  gets,  when  Bruce  chooses 
to  spotlight  you  with 
his  charm  and  atten- 
tion, it  is  difficult  not 
to  be  won  over.  He  is 
totally  charismatic  and 
accessible. 

Joel  is  noticeably 
preoccupied  and  seem- 
ingly obsessed  with 
getting  the  pre-Xmas 
trailer  for  the  film  cut 
to  entice  the  punters 

with  just  the  right  ker-pow  and  guffaw  quotient  for  this  epic. 
But  even  he  seems  to  have  that  end-of-term  enervation  about 
him.  Gone  are  the  communal  feasts.  Gone  is  the  air  of  Swash 
and  Buckle.  Bruce  declares,  "I'm  gone.  Getting  outta  here!  I 
ain't  staying  in  Budy  longer  than  next  weekend." 

November  12:  My  wife,  Joan,  calls  from  London.  Exhausted.  Our 
baby  daughter,  Olivia,  very  ill  and  not  responding  to  antibiotics. 
I'm  pulling  my  hair  out.  Or  what's  left  of  it.  helpless! 

According  to  the  front  page  of  Variety,  the  film  could  cost 
as  much  as  60  million  greenbacks. 

November  17:  Bruce's  last  day.  Gives  Sandra  and  me  a  stash  of 
oral  notes  about  the  remaining  filming  before  hotfooting  out 
of  here. 

November  19:  final  final  final  week  in  Hungary!  The  End  is 
in  sight,  and  energy  erupts.  Briefly.  I  am  told  by  the  director 
that  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  will  be  my  last  day.  I  cannot  wipe 
the  smile  from  my  chops,  all  day. 

November  20:  Sandra  has  become  a  one-woman  travel  agency  and 
knows  every  detail  of  every  flight  currently  networked  out  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  New  York.  Today  is  the  day  I  get  to  be 
smothered  in  molten  gold  and  killed  off.  And  shoot  my  final, 


Today  I  get  to  shoot  my  final, 
world-dominating  speech 
to  Bruce  Willis.  Only  we  shot 
his  reactions  last  week. 


world-dominating  speech  to  Bruce  Willis.  Only  we  shot  his  reac- 
tions last  week.  Now  I  am  giving  an  Ethel  Merman-size  rant  to 
his  stand-in.  Anything  to  get  this  over  with. 

That  this  final  day  has  finally  arrived  is,  predictably,  not  the 
cathartic  release  you  imagine  it  might  be.  Nay,  nay,  just  the  ex- 
hausted, spent,  bleached  dull  relief  that  it  has  come  to  its  end. 
Buy  the  crew  a  crate  of  Hungary's  best  champagne  to  toast 
and  thank  them  for  the  ride.  They  drink  from  plastic  cups. 
The  best  costs  $20  here,  and  rather  than  this  feeling  like  a  bar- 
gain, it  merely  underlines  how  tacky  the  whole  thing  is.  Olivia 
is  on  the  mend.  Final  drive  from  the  Stalag  studios  back  to 
Budy  and  a  farewell  dinner  with  Ms.  Burnt-out. 

November  22:  Final  indignity:  another  note  at  the  hotel,  "get  your 
own  taxi  to  the  airport,  film  unit  drivers  have  been  laid 
off."  A  lunatic  in  a  Lada  is  my  charioteer.  He  embarks  upon  a 
diversionary  route  that  promises  to  take  in  the  Russian  Steppes 
and  possibly  the  outer  Ukraine.  What  he  does  not  realize  is  that 
I  have  checked  the  going  rate  for  the  trip  to  the  airport,  and 
spend  the  journey  trying  to  imagine  what  expression  will  cripple 
his  glee-filled  features  when  he  discovers  what  money  I  don't 
have  to  hand  over.  Finally,  farting  and  belching  smoke  (the 
Lada,  not  me),  we  jerk  to  a  halt  at  the  terminal  and  get  my 
bags  onto  a  trolley.  When  he  points  to  his  meter  of  multiple 
numerals,  I  stuff  the  exact  true  fare  into  his  paw  and  utter 
what  I  hope  will  be  my  last  word  here:  "kurse-n-im"  (Hungar- 
ian for  "thank  you").  A  torrent  of  abuse  issues  from  his  face, 
to  which  I  calmly  shrug  and  repeat  the  one  word  I 
know  and  now  relish:  "kurse-n-im."  Indeedy. 

The  plane  is  delayed.  No  matter.  To  top  this  day 
of  release,  the  euphoric  headlines  smashed  across 
every  London  paper,  when  I  land  at  Heathrow,  de- 
clare that  Thatcher  is  out.  Me  too,  Margaret.  And 
none  too  soon.  She,  no  doubt,  "out  of  her  mind," 
and  me,  equally  unhinged  with  joy  to  be  free!  of 

HUNGARY,  HAWK,  AND  HER!!! 


Fast  forward  to  May  17,  1991:  Press  junket  in  L.A.,  for 
which  the  pre-game  tactic  talk  is  "we  all  had  f-u-n, 
right?   right!!!"   Like  crates  of  flat   Coca-Cola,  we  are 
wheeled  in  and  assaulted  by  tableloads  of  press,  who  are  un- 
able to  disguise  their  hatred. 

May  18:  Andie  MacDowell  and  I,  with  our  agents,  are  whisked 
off  to  Columbia  studios  for  a  screening,  as  we  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  not  seen  the  "result."  We  are  unable  to  look  at  each 
other  afterward.  My  agent  says,  "You  and  Sandra  were—" 

"Please,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  say  another  word.  Please."  Ab- 
solutely sure  I  will  never  work  in  this  town  again. 

May  21:  premiere.  Same  time,  same  place,  as  Die  Hard  2  last, 
year.  The  special  effect  of  a  human  lava  flow  heralding  a  hit  is  < 
awesomely  reversed:  tonight  1,000  people  have  been  made  to 
disappear  so  that  by  the  time  the  houselights  are  up,  the  seats 
are  bare.  The  party  postmortem  is  held  at  Asylum,  where  very 
soon  waiters  outnumber  the  guests. 

May  24:  Memorial  Day  weekend.  Film  opens  on  2,000  screens, 
and  returns  are  $7.5  million,  whereas  more  than  four  times 
that  was  hoped  for.  What  began  as  a  spoof  Bond-type  caper 
ended  up  a  capon— the  film  named  Turkey  of  the  Decade  by 
the  Alternative  Academy. 

And  a  one,  two,  three:  do  do  dodo  dum,  di-dum,  di-dum,  l 
do  do  dodo  dumb,  di-dum  di  . . .  □ 
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JUDD, 

st  seen  as  Val  Kilmer's  wife  in  Heat, 
really  from  the  same  family  as 
those  twangy  singers?  Yes,  she  says 
emphatically,  "I'm  very  similar  to 
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may  not  be  readily  apparent." 
Kentucky-raised  Ashley  is  a  worldly  type, 
but  radiates  much  country  sincerity 
of  her  own.  And  she's  been  more  active  lately 
than  a  long-tailed  cat  in  a  room  full  of  rocking 
chairs.  In  HBO's  Norma  Jean  &.Marilyn, 
she's  the  Norma  Jean  aspect  of  Mira  Sorvino's 
Marilyn  Monroe.  In  Normal  Life,  she's 
opposite  Luke  Perry,  and  says,  "I  loved  him 
from  the  minute  I  saw  him"— she  even  saved 
as  a  talisman  a  beer  can  he  had  drunk 
from.  She's  also  prominent  in  A  Time  to  Kill, 
based  on  the  John  Grisham  book.  It's  amazing 
that  Ashley  has  the  time,  considering  that 
mom  Naomi  once  said  she's  always  had  guys 
swarming  around  her  like  bees.  "That's 
an  understatement,"  jokes  Ashley.  "I  have 
them  build  flyswatters  into  my  suits!" 

-MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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NEVERLAND 
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Supporting  Cast 


PALTROW  AND  PITT 


Mike  Romanoff  Peter  Morton 

Johnny  Stompanato  Dag  Drollet 

Slim  Keith  Patricia  Duff 

Aimee  Semple  McPherson  L.  Ron  Hubbard 

Ziggy  Dr.  Arnie  Klein 

Jerry  Giesler  Anthony  Pellicano 

Gowns  by  Adrian  Body  by  Dan  Isaacson 
(Continued  on  page  204) 
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Fun  to  drive? 

Heck,  they  were 

fun  to  build. 


_/et's  face  it,  ask  most  peo-  consensus  rather  than  by  ramrod.  ©  And  you  know  what's 

pie  to  describe  working  in  happened  as  a  result?  To  a  person,  all  eight  thousand 

an    auto    factory   and    the  of  us  here  have  discovered  that  when  you  give  people 

word  "fun"  is  not  going  to  a   say   in   what   they're    building   they'll    take   pride   in 

come    up.    Even    in    the  what   they're   building.    Or  as   someone   over   in    Door 

Assembly   put    it,    "Happy   workers    make    better 
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turn  plant,  before  anyone  calls  it  fun,  you'll  more 

in  likely  hear  them  refer  to  it  as  respectful,  coop-         5ATU?N*        cars."  ©  They  also  make 
itive  and  fair.  ©  That's  because  the  very  first  thing  we  better    barbecue.    A    whole 

I  was  get  rid  of  labels  like  "management."  And  "labor."  bunch  of  us  recently  chipped  in 

Instead,  we  decided  to  work  in  teams.  Where  everyone  and  put  a  grill  out  back.  So 

s  a  voice.  And  where  decisions  about  everything  from  come  Fridays  after  work?  You 

GaryMoore,  Kerano  Tucker  arid  Ellen  Emeott 
f  of  theDoor  Assembly  team  sum  it  up  quite 

>rk  environment  to  quality  standards  are  put  in  place  by  guessed  it;  that  s  the  fun  part,      nicely:  "Happy  worker  make  better  can." 

Different    Kind   of  Company.    A    Different    Kind   of  Car. 


>  1996  Saturn  SCI  bad  an  M.S.R.P.  of  $15,275,  including  retailer  prep,  transportation  and  St 
re  thing  j  like  tax  and  license.  We'd  be  happy  to  provide  more  detail  a  I  1-800-522-5000  or  look  foi 


troof,  Oj  course,  the  total  root  Will  vary  seeing  bote  other  option.'  are  extra, 
US  on  the  Internet  at  http:llwww.saturncars.com..  ©1995  Saturn  Corporation. 
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(Continued  from  page  202) 


ZSA  ZSA,  EVA,  AND 
MAGDA  GABOR 

Marlene  Dietrich 
Shelley  Winters 
Jerry  Lewis 
Ida  Lupino 
Lana  Turner 
Lupe  Velez 
Kim  Novak 


MELANIE  GRIFFITH 

Uma  Thurman 
Kathy  Bates 
Jim  Carrey 
Jodie  Foster 
Sharon  Stone 
Rosie  Perez 
Jamie  Lee  Curtis 


Volunteering  in 

the  Spanish  Civil  War 

Western  Union  telegram 

Jewish  ancestry 

Calling  your  subordinates 

"dollface" 

Dining  at  an  elegant  theme 

restaurant 

Joan  Crawford's 

hanger  fetish 

Motoring  up  the  coast 

Croquet  at  Darryl  Zanuck's 


JAMES  DEAN 


RIVER  PHOENIX 


Miffs 
LUCKY  STRIKE 


Frances  Farmer  Sean  Young 

Preston  Sturges's  repertory  Indie  films'  repertory  of 

of  character  actors  character  actors  (Harvey 

(William  Demarest,  Jimmy  Keitel,  Tim  Roth,  Steve 

Conlin,  Franklin  Pangborn)  Buscemi) 

Jimmy  Durante's  nose  Barbra  Streisand's  fingernails 

Behind  the  Camera 

United  Artists  Dreamworks  SKG 

Lew  Wasserman  Michael  Eisner 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr. 

Stanley  Kramer  Oliver  Stone 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille  James  Cameron 

David  O.  Selznick  Scott  Rudin 

Will  Hays  Bob  Dole 


Obscuring  your  date  of  birth 

Mexican  abortions 

Naming  children  after  stars 

Swiss  boarding  schools 

Dinner  parties 

Bi 2  shots 

Dexamyl  and  Dexedrine 

Gucci 

Black-tie 

"The  bee's  knees" 

"Que  Sera,  Sera" 

Promises 

Revenge 

Immortality 


Having  dinner  with  Tim 
Robbins  and  Susan  Sarandon 
Mrs.  Beasley's  power  muffins 
Early  modeling  shots 
Throwing  the  phone 
at  your  subordinates 
Owning  a  tacky  theme 
restaurant 

Candy  Spelling's 

coupon  fetish 

Rafting  down  the  Colorado 

Sunbathing  at  David  Geffen's 


AMEIKAN 

SPIRIT 


NATURAL 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

Re-enacting  your  birth 

Chinese  adoptions 

Naming  children  after  states 

Center  for  Early  Education 

1 2-step  meetings 

Melatonin 

lonamin  and  Pondimin 

Gucci 

Black  T-shirt 

"At  the  end  of  the  day" 

"Hakuna  Matata" 

Points 

Autobiography 

"The  back  end" 


J^U 


^*~Z  ^ 


WHITE  CORD  CONVERTIBLE 
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CHARLES  DICKENS 


JANE  AUSTEN 
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t's  easy  to  improvise  with  pork,  » Saute  or 
broil  cutlets  jor  sandwiches.  (Try  different 
marinades -like  Italian  salad  dressing,  teriyaki 
sauce,  even  olive  oil  and  orange  juice-  you 
get  the  idea)  *  For  hurritos,  fill  flour  tortillas 
with  stir-fried  pork  strips,  taco  seasoning, 
onion  and  bell  pepper  plus  chiles,  cheese, 
lettuce  or  whatever.  "-Sprinkle  chops  with 
garlic  powder  (oregano  and  lemon-pepper,  too, 
if  you  like)  and  saute  in  olive  oil.  Serve  with 
pasta  and  veggies.  For  more  great  ideas,  write 
us.  Or  just  open  your  cupboard.  Send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped,  business-size  envelope 
to:  Recipes  Ad,  Box  10383,  Des  Moines,  IA 
50306.  Or  visit  us  at  http://www.nppc.org/ 


"he  Other  White  Meat 


America's  Pork  Producers  Q  1996  National  Pork  Produc 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Pork  Bo;. 


T 

I  he  immortal  Jane  Austen  may  be  laying  siege  to  Hol- 
I  lywood  this  season,  but  here  are  actual  living  writers 
I  whose  forthcoming  novels  would  make  great  big- 
I  screen  fodder.  RODDY  DOYLE'S  rowdy  yet  harrowing 
The  Woman  Who  Walked  into  Doors  (Viking)  portrays  an 
Irishwoman  embattled  by  her  abusive  husband.  MARK 
O'DONNELL'S  wonderfully  comic  Getting  Over  Homer 
(Knopf)  stars  Blue,  a  gay  songwriter  trolling  for 
true  love.  Roustabout  (HarperCollins)  is  MICHELLE 
CHALFOUN'S  spirited  tale  of  a  ballsy  young  lass 
who  runs  off  to  join  the  circus.  DORIS  LESSING'S 
provocative  Love,  Again  (HarperCollins)  probes 
a  65-year-old  woman's  carnal  desire  for  younger 
men.  A  rebellious  teenager  watches  her  big  sister  waste  away 
from  anorexia  in  CATHI  HANAUER'S  My  Sister's  Bones 
(Delacorte).  And  postmodern  pasha  ROBERT  COOVER'S 
novel  John's  Wife  (Simon  &  Schuster)  feeds  on  a  commu- 
nity's obsessive  fascination  with  one  man's  better  half. 

A  bounty  of  new  bios  are  movie-of-the-week-worthy: 
TRACEY  DAVIS  riffs  on  her  Rat  Packer  daddy  in  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.,  My  Father  (General  Publishing).  Sir  Larry 
and  Marilyn  duke  it  out  in  COLIN  CLARK'S  The  Prinoe, 


Clockwise  from  far  left: 
Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Laurence  Olivier  in 
The  Prince  and  the  Showgirl, 
7957;  a  poster  for  the  dassic 
film  noir  The  Glass  Key, 

1942;  actor,  humorist,  man  of 

the  people  Will  Rogers. 


Hot  Type 


the  Showgirl  and  Me 
(St.  Martin's),  a  scurrilous 
keyhole  diary  of  the  gold- 
en age  of  moviemaking. 
RAY  ROBINSON'S  Ameri- 
can Original:  A  Life  of  Will  Rogers  (Oxford)  is  a  folksy 
portrait  of  the  gifted  cowboy  humorist.  Comic  caesar, 
telethon  Pooh-Bah,  boorish  bully,  and  hero 
of  the  French:  all  the  faces  of  Jerry  Lewis 
are  revealed  in  SHAWN  LEVY'S  King  of 
Comedy  (St.  Martin's). 

And,  finally,  two  additions  to 
the    Hollywood    bibliography. 
FRANK  WALSH'S  Sin  and  Cen-    I 
sorship  (Yale)  tracks  the  Catholic 
Church's  influence  on  movies, 
from  blocking  W.W.  I-era  V.D.- 
prevention  films  to  altering  a  dance  num- 
ber in  Oklahoma!  Pre-Rambo,  the  stars 
actually  spoke  in  full  sentences:  PEGGY 
THOMPSON  and  SAEKO  USUKAWA  col- 
lect 350  lines  from  classic  noir  films  in 
Hard-Boiled  (Chronicle).  My  pet  is  from  Tlie 
Third  Man:  "That's  what  I  like  about  your 
books,  sir,  you  can  pick  them  up  and  put 
them  down  anytime."     — elissa  schappell 


tight-Table  Reading 


Martin  Scorsese, 

director  of  Casino: 
Typee,  by  Herman  Melville 
(Tattle) .  "It's  the  story  of 
adventure  in  the  Smith  Pacific. 
The  main  character  leaves 
his  ship,  finds  himself  on  an 
island,  and  becomes 
the  guest  of 
a  cannibalistic 
tribe. " 


Mike  Figgis, 

director  of  Leaving  Las  Vegas: 

The  Marquise  of  O  and 
Other  Stories,  by  Heinrich  von 

Kleist  (Penguin).  "I  was 
interested  to  see  how  much  more 

kinky  the  Marquise  ofO 

story  was  than  my  memory  of  the 

film  that  Rohmer  made." 


Barry  Sonnenfeld, 

director  of  Get  Shorty:  Out  of  Sight, 
by  Elmore  Leonard  (Delacorte). 

"It's  his  forthcoming  novel. 

I  also  have  Cigar  Aficionado  and 

Auto  Week  on  my  nightstand." 


Amy  Heckerling, 

director  o/Clueless:  Sense  and 

Sensibility,  by  Jane  Austen  (Penguin). 

"Such  a  bitchin  movie, 

figured  it  would  be  a  good  book. " 
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n     of    Strength     and     Beauty 

Sheer    Without    Fear 
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The  Wife  of  the  Party 

Dani  Janssen,  Hollywood's  premier  good-time  girl 


ince  the  days  of  her  marriage  to  David  Janssen, 
Dani  Janssen  has  reigned  as  one  of  the  great  host- 
esses of  Hollywood.  Now  she  reveals  to  george 
wayne  her  inside  secrets  of  Hollywood  wifery. 


^B  George  Wayne:  When  did  you  actually  nice!  David 
I  ^H  Janssen  for 
Qj  W  Dani  Janssen:  We  were  at  Universal  under  con- 
^^^^  tract,  and  I  was  16.  We  met  there,  and  we'd 
known  each  other  all  of  our  lives.  So  when  we  finally  got 
married,  it  was  like  marrying  my  best  friend. 
G.W.  How  many  husbands  have  you  had? 
D.J.  Four,  but  who's  counting?  Must  we  talk  about 
all  this? 

G.W.  Of  course,  darling.  We  have  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  everything. 

D.J.  The  bottom  of  everything?  My  goodness,  we 
would  be  here  for  the  next  two  days. 
G.W.  /  wonder  what  you'll  think  of  my  next  question 
D.J.  I  don't  know— let's  hear  it  first. 
G.W.  Wasn  't  your  husband  a  notorious  adulterer'.' 
D.J.  Not  at  all.  You  may  have  heard  this  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  divorce  from  Ellie  Graham.  Because 
Ellie  named  20  co-respon- 
dents or  something.  In  those 
days,  they  didn't  have  irrecon- 
cilable differences.  We  separated 
only  once  in  our  10  years  togeth- 
er, at  which  time  he  dated  two  ladies 
in  the  city.  And  when  I  started  dating 
another  actor,  he  came  home. 
G.W.  One  of  those  ladies  was  Angle 
Dickinson.  I'm  sure  she  is  one  per- 
son you  are  not  friends  with. 
D.J.  Yes,  we  are.  At  that  time, 
thought  it  was  not  proper  for  her  to 
be  going  out  with  my  husband,  certain- 
ly. I  was  not  pleased  with  her  at  all.  But 
when  David  died,  she  came  to  the  fu- 
neral. I  said,  "Angie,  David's  gone. 
You  spent  a  small  amount  of  time 
with  him,  which  I'm  sure  was  im- 
portant. I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  him,  which  was  very  impor- 
tant. But  what's  gone  is  gone,  and 
what's  in  the  past  is  in  the  past." 
G.W.  David  died  before  your  eyes. 
He  suffered  that  fatal  heart  attack 
in  bed  next  to  you.  Recall  what  followed 
immediately  afterward.  Did  you  start 
screaming?  Did  you  call  the  butler'.'  What} 
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D.J.  It  all  happened  so  quickly.  I  thought  actually  he  was 
choking  on  a  cookie.  He'd  eaten  a  cookie  before  he  went  to 
sleep.  He  was  still  in  my  arms  when  I  had  911  on  the  phone. 
The  paramedics  were  ringing  the  front  gate  while  I  was  still 
on  the  phone. 

G.W.  And  that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  alive? 
D.J.  [Long  pause.]  Yes. 

G.W.  How  do  you  spend  your  days?  Shopping  at  Neiman 
Marcus?  Getting  facials  at  Ole  Henriksen?  Lunching  with  oth- 
er Hollywood  widows  at  the  Ivy? 

D.J.  I  do  none  of  that.  I  spend  my  days  investing  my 
money.  I  make  a  living  by  my  investments.  I  am 
up  at  about  six  a.m.,  when  the  New  York 
market  opens.  And  I  raise  orchids— I  love 
orchids.  Did  you  know,  if  you  have  a 
live  orchid  in  your  bedroom,  it  will 
eliminate  87  percent  of  the  pollution 
in  that  room?  So  my  house  is  full  of 
orchids.  Over  a  hundred  different 
kinds.  I  spend  eight  hours  every 
Monday  on  them. 
G.W.  What  are  your  thoughts  on 
Follywood— especially  with  the  ap- 
proaching millennium? 
D.J.  People  refer  to  my  city  as 
Follywood,  and  that's  fine— it 
doesn't  bother  me.  Six  years 
ago,  I  was  standing  on  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  I  had  a 
mink  cape  on,  and  a  mink 
hood.  Suddenly  I  heard  this  twit- 
tering behind  me,  and  I  asked  my 
interpreter  what  was  going  on.  He 
smiled  and  said  they  wanted  to 
know  if  I  was  from  Hollywood.  That 
was  the  indication  to  me  that  the 
whole  world  knows  about  us.  I'm 
proud  to  live  in  this  community. 
G.W.  Didn  7  you  almost  marry  Clint 
Eastwood? 

D.J.  No.  Clint  and  I  have  been  friends 
since  I  was  16. 
G.W.  But  you  were  lovers? 
D.J.  No 

G.W.  Oh,  come  off  it,  Dani!  You  mean 
you  and  Clint  never  did  it? 
D.J.  No.  But  I  can  say  this.  If  I  were  in 
Afghanistan  and  I  couldn't  get  home, 
and  I  had  one  phone  call,  it  would  be  to| 
him,  because  I  know  I  would  get  home. 
G.W.  You  're  a  great  gal,  Dani! 
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Cartoon  by  BARRY  BLITT 
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I1ST    ^V    PERFECT    WORLD, 
SHOPPING    FOR   A    CAR   WOULD    BF 

THIS    SIMPLE. 


Picture  this.  You  find  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
car.  So  you  check  the  features. 

Everything  you  want  is  there.  Anti-lock  brakes. 
Airbag.  A/C.  24-hr.  roadside 
assistance.  Even  a  three-year, 
36,000  mile  bumper-to-bumper 
limited  warranty  with  no  deductible.  All  that  and 
more  is  included  for  one  low  sticker  price. 

But  wait,  it  gets  even  better.  You  discover  the 
salesperson  is  actually  Lutenuig  to  you.  So  there's 
no  need  for  pressure  or  hard  sell.  Mostly  she  just 
wants  to  be  helpful  and  answer  all  your  questions. 


Unfortunately,  the  world's  not  perfect.  But 
what's  surprising  is  how  closely  this  describes 
what  shopping  for  a  new  car  is  like  with  General 
Motors  Value  Pricing.  And  today  you'll  find  over 
85  different  GM  Value  Priced  cars  and  trucks. 

Our  competitors?  Well,  you'll  probably  find 
that  they'd  prefer  to  sell  you  a  long  list  of  rather 
expensive  options. 

Now,  it  might  be  a  very  long  time  before  you 
actually  see  a  large  hand  directing  you  from  the 
clouds.  But  when  it  comes  to  shopping  for  a  new 
car,  we're  making  things  simpler  every  day. 


General  Motors 


Chevrolet 


CMC    Truck 


o  n  t  i  a  c 


0  I  d  s  m  o  b  i  I  e 


u  i  c 


Cadillac 


'1995     General     Motors     Corporation.     Always     wear     your     safety     belts.     Even     with     airbags.     See     dealer     (or     warranty     details. 


Every   One    of    These 
Celebrities 


i  s    Batt  l  i  ng    Canc  e  r 


o,  they  don't  have  cancer.  But  these  famous  celebrities  join  a  host  of  others  in  the  fight  against 
cancer  by  participating  in  Celebrity  DesignHouse'96. 

This  prestigious  event  is  being  held  in  the  magnificent  Greer  Garson  Manor  House  in  Bel  Air  where 
fifteen  rooms,  each  honoring  a  different  celebrity,  will  be  redesigned  and  furnished  by  top  interior 
designers  and  showrooms  from  the  world  renowned  Pacific  Design  Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

Other  participating  celebrities  include  Carol  Burnett,  Clint  Eastwood,  Whoopi  Goldberg,  Diane  Keaton, 
Angela  Lansbury,  Barbara  &  Frank  Sinatra  and  the  cast  of  ABC  Daytime's  "General  Hospital." 

Proceeds  will  go  to  The  Wellness  Community,  a  national  organization  that  helps  cancer  patients  in  their 
fight  for  recovery  by  providing  free  psychological  and  emotional  support. 

Please  join  us  from  .  '/yt/v'/ /J*  -  .  /os/y  -9.  Z-9-96'.  for  the  most  glamorous  design  house  ever.  Tickets 
are  $21  and  available  through  TicketMaster4  at  (213)  480-3232. 


Special  thanka  to 

ARCO.  Craig  Blanchard  of  John  Aaroe  Associates, 

Chase  Couriers,  Coast  Litho  Printers, 

Contractor's  Warehouse.  David  D.  Johnson, 

The  Design  Works,  D.L.  Elliot  Construction,  Franklin  Mint, 

Fred  Hayman,  Hotel  Bel-Air,  Kenwood  Electronics, 

Killeen  Associates,  Pardee  Construction  Company. 

RNX  International,  TicketMaster,  Tile/Marble  Stone.  Inc  . 

Weather  Shield  Windows  and  Doors,  Yanerry  Landscape 

and  the  management  and  staff  ol  Pacific  Design  Center. 

whose  unending  generosity  and  tireless  support  helped 

make  this  event  possible 

Celebrity  DutgnHotMe  Cbaira 

Steven  De  Christopher  Jr.  Design  (Interior  Design  Chair), 

Marcia  Babalas  Design  (landscape  Chair)  and  Toddco 

Landscape  (Landscape  Contractor  Chair) 


ELEBRITY, 

DesignHouse  Q/C 

Benefitting  The  Wellness  Community 

Corporate  Sponsors 

Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Pacific, 

Smith  Public  Relations,  Inc. 

and  Snaidero 


TlCK^/iTvA 


^ 


Participating  PDC  Showroorm 

and  D&Jignerj 

Nelson  J.  Anderson,  The  Closet  Factory, 

Connoisseur  Antiques,  Decorators'  Walk, 

De\in  Company,  Dhana  Solish  Designs, 

Bnan  Flvnn,  Hinson  and  Company. 

Internationa!  Down  &  Linen,  JANUS  et  Ge, 

Jazz  Furniture,  Jeffrey  Stevens 

Wallcovering  and  Fabrics,  KneedlerJrauchere, 

LA  Haute,  Naurelle,  Oakmont. 

Paul  Singer  Flooring,  BJ  Peterson, 

Piano  Factory  Group.  The  Piatt  Collection, 

F  Schumacher  &  Company.  Snaidero, 

Beth  Spivak,  Stephen  Stone, 

Summit  Furniture.  Tile  8i  Marble  Collection. 

Ventura/Knight.  Waldo  Fernandez 

and  Wolper  &  Associates 


(213)  480-3232-  (714)  740-2000 
(805)  583-8700-  (619)  220-TIXS 


Group  rates  available.  Sorry,  no  photographs,  high  heels,  or  children  under  12.  No  parking  is  allowed  on  premises;  shuttle  service  will  be  provided. 
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PASSION. 
SCANDAL. 
GLAMOUR 


Spring  Collection 


...Some  things  are  always  in 


SPRING  COLLECTION- 

available  wherever  books  are  sold. 


CROWN 


A  Main  Selection  of  The  Literary  Guild"  and  Doubleday  Book  Club" 
Also  available  as  a  Random  House  AudioBook 
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/  SB  re  you  sure  you  wouldn't  like  to  fax  me 
^^^  this  article  to  edit?"  Richard  Meier  asks, 
II        kindly,  but  clearly  unable  to  suppress  the 

■  ^H       artist's  urge  for  complete  control.  A  simi- 

■  ^H       lar  compulsion  has  driven  the  master  of 

m    ^H      the  white  sculptural  form  to  live  for  nine 

Lg^H     years  in  a   ranch   house  atop  an   LA 

M       ^H     canyon,  only  steps  from  the  girder-and-crane  zone 

■        ^H    of  the  greatest  undertaking  of  his  30-year  career, 

fl  ^H  The  $650  million  Getty  Center  is  being  built  on  two 

■  M  chaparral-covered    ridges    in    the    Santa    Monica 

Mountains  in  well-known  Brentwood.  From  this  promontory— the 

domain  of  900  workers  who  labor  five  days  a  week— there  are 

sweeping  views  of  all  L.A.  "You  can  see  the  sailboats  in  the  ocean  to 

the  west  and  the  snow  on  the  mountains  to  the  east,"  notes  Meier. 

(Also,  though  he  does  not  mention  it,  the  city  dump  to  the  north.) 


k  Meier 


But  let  not  the  natural  wonders  overshadow  what  is 
man-made— namely  the  six  structures  faced  in  rough- 
cut  travertine  and  aluminum  squares  which  will  house 
the  new  Getty  Museum,  a  center  for  art  and  the  hu- 
manities, an  art-conservation  institute,  an  auditorium,  a 
restaurant,  and  the  rich  (very  rich)  Getty  Trust.  It  is  argu- 
ably the  most  ambitious  cultural  project  built  in  the  U.S. 
during  the  second  half  of  this  century.  Meier  predicts  that  when  it 
opens,  in  the  fall  of  '97,  it  will  be  "the  first  place  to  visit  when  you 
come  to  L.A."  (the  lure  of  O.J.'s  house,  down  the  road,  notwith- 
standing). The  drawing  power  of  what  some  are  calling  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Brentwood  is  considerable.  Meier  himself  confesses  to  slip- 
ping over  most  mornings  for  a  private  tour,  "to  feel  the  intensity  of 
the  project."  But  $650  million  worth  of  intensity  over  1 0  years  can 
exact  a  toll.  Meier,  now  61,  sighs  bemusedly  and  says,  "I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  was  when  I  started  this."  -MATTHEW  TYRNAUER 
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What  do  you  do  to 
make  vodka  darkly  delicious? 


WmMmmm 


Black    Russian 

The  taste  is  bold  and  beautiful. 


loz.  Kahlua 


to  r/2  oz.  of  your  favorite  vodka 


over  ice. 


Now  stir  up  some  excitement. 


$&- 


.    -    —    -    Jr 


&&> 


&$ 


The  Kahlua  Recipe  Book  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Kahlua,  DepL  RB,  P.O.  Box  2426,  Farminglon  Hills,  Ml  48333-2426.  To  send  a  gift  of  Kahlua,  where  legal,  rail  1 800  238-4373. 


©1995  Kahlua  ©Liqueur,  26.5%  alc/vol.,  Hiram  Wilker  &  Sons,  Inc 


southneid.  mi     Before  you  cefebrdte.  designer. 


urther  proof  that  the  rich  and  powerful  are  no  different 
from— indeed,  aren't  even  physically  dissimilar  to— Felix 
Unger,  Oscar  Madison,  and  Murray  the  cop:  About  once 
a  month  on  a  Wednesday  night,  movie  producer  Dan 
Melnick  (LA.  Story,  Roxanne)  convenes  a  star-studded 
poker  game  around  a  table  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 
Regular  players  include  (clockwise  from  bottom  left) 


Barry  Diller,  producer  David  Chasman,  Neil  Simon,  Steve  Mar 
tin,  Melnick,  Johnny  Carson,  Chevy  Chase,  and  Carl  Reiner 
The  egos  and  fortunes  involved  in  the  Gourmet  Poker  Group,  as 
it  has  come  to  be  known,  suggest  a  volatile  breeding  ground  for 
Mamet-worthy  explosions  and  recriminations,  but,  as  Melnick 
has  been  known  to  insist,  the  only  things  that  get  brought  out  onto 
the  table  are  "low  stakes  and  high  humor."  —  DAVID  kamij 


Illustration  by  RISKO 
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[can  be  deceiving. 


but  you  can 


trust 
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Tom,  I  spoke  to  Laurie  today. 


Yeah?  How  is  she? 


She  sounds  good.  She  says  it's  no  harder  than  high  school. 


That's  our  girl. 


Sounds  like  she's  in  love  again,  too. 


Not  another  football  player? 


I  don't  think  so.  She's  sending  a  Polaroid  shot  of  him. 


Maybe  we  should  incite  him  for  Thanksgiving. 


^  Polaroid  See  what  develops. 


unities 


True  Lies  V 


A  punch  list  of  real-estate  insincerity 


OUTSIDE:  "We  need  more  space."  "We  need  more  room  for  the 
kids."  "It's  not  like  we  just  want  an  impressive  address."  "It  can't 
hurt  to  look."  "I'm  not  one  of  those  high-pressure  brokers."  "We're 
not  going  to  jump  at  the  first  thing  we  see."  "The  market  is  awful- 
ly tight  right  now."  "This  just  came  on  the  market  this  morning." 
"It's  a  mini-estate."  "A  rustic  gem."  "A  distinguished  retreat."  "A  secluded  refuge."  "With  gracious  old-world  charm." 
"Spacious  closets."  "Million-dollar  views."  "Excellent  schools."  "Convenient  commute."  "Room  for  a  tennis  court." 
"Move-in  condition."  "All  it  needs  is  some  cosmetics."  "Paint  and  paper."  "I  don't  mean  to  rush  you."  "It  won't  last 
long  at  this  price."  "There's  another  offer  coming  in  this  afternoon."  "You  may  not  find  another  one  like  it." 
"I  suppose  we  could  stretch  a  little."  "I  don't  know  if  I  can  go  to  them  with  that  offer."  "There  won't  be  a  problem 
at  the  bank."  "Maybe  I'll  be  able  to  work  something  out  on  my  commission."  "I'm  sure  we'll  be  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment." "Real  estate  is  still  your  best  investment."  "I'm  sure  we're  doing  the  right  thing."  "Congratulations. 
I  know  you'll  both  be  very  happy  here." 

INSIDE:  "It's  just  a  small  renovation."  "We  don't  expect  to  get  into  Architectural  Digest."  "The  zoning  board  usu- 
ally rubber-stamps  these  things."  "You  always  get  your  money  out  of  a  tennis  court."  "You'll  have  the  bids  Monday." 
"You'll  have  the  bids  next  week."  "You'll  have  it  first  thing  in  the  morning."  "You  probably  won't  have  to  replace jhe  foun- 
dation." "You  probably  won't  have  to  replace  the  roof."  "You  probably  won't  have  to  replace  the  pipes."  "It'll  run  you 
$25,000."  "$95,000."  "$325,000."  "Tops."  "You  get  what  you  pay  for."  "We  start  Monday."  "Thursday  at  the 
latest."  "You'll  have  to  replace  the  foundation."  "You  have  to  replace  the  pipes."  "You  need  a  new  roof."  "There's 
just  a  small  problem  at  the  bank."  "The  zoning  board  never  takes  this  long."  "The  contractor  needs  a  check  this  morn- 
ing." "I  can't  start  until  the  plumber  gets  finished."  "I  can't  start  till  the  electrician  is  done."  "No,  I  hadn't  noticed 
the  way  the  carpenter  was  looking  at  me."  "I  always  walk  around  the  house  in  my  exercise  clothes."  "We'll  make 
up  the  time  this  week."  "It's  just  a  minor  change."  "It  wasn't  on  the  blueprint."  "I'm  not  going  to  pay  for  it."  "I 
want  to  be  out  of  here  as  much  as  you  want  me  out  of  here."  "The  job  will  be  finished  next  week.  I  guarantee  it." 

"I'm  not  running  away— I  have  to  go  on  a  business  trip."  "I  can't  reach  something  in  the 
closet."  "I've  never  done  this  with  one  of  my  clients  before."  "I  hope  you  had  a  nice 
trip."   "So  I  told  Ovitz  ..."  "Of  course   I'm   listening  to  you." 
"Jack  is  working  as  fast  as  he  can."  "I  want  to  know  the 
truth."  "/  am  not  having  an  affair  with  the  carpenter. " 


THE    FINAL   DETAILS:  "You  seemed  like 


such  a 


'G£y 


happy  couple."  "It  was  too  much  house  for  us." 
"I   don't  know  what  possessed   us  to  buy  it." 

"It  probably  would  have  happened  sooner  or  later,  any- 
way." "The  renovation  just  brought  things  to  a  head."  "I'm  not  just  your 
broker.    I'm   your  friend."  "You  have  to  be  realistic."  "The    market 
awfully  soft  right  now."  "You  never  get  your  money  out  of  a  tennis  court." 
'7   never   cut   my   commissions.  "    "Relocation    forces    sale."    "Move-in 
condition."  "Motivated  seller. "  "No  matter  what  they  say.  a  house  is 
still  your  best  investment."  "I  will  never  renovate  again." 
"It  was  going  to  be  our  dream  house.'  "There's  no  place  like  home." 

-BRUCE  FEIRSTEIN 
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Proof  That  Luxury  Doesnt 
Have  To  Be  Boring. 


rA 
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The  Only  Place  You'll  See  "Boring"  In  This  Automobile 

Is  In  The  Rearview  Mirror. 


•  1.5-uter,  2w-horsepower,  v-6  engm1 

♦  Dual  air  bags  standard 
•Anti-Lock  Braking  System  MBS) 

•  Automatic  Cumatt  Control  System 

•  Power  moonrooi  with  uu  hmuri 

■  iii  \ted  from  si  its'  with  memor1  ii  1tur1 


'here  is  an  assumption  that  a  luxurious  automobile 
must  also  be  a  boring  one.  To  disprove  this  notion,  we're  intro- 
ducing an  exciting  new  flagship,  the  Acura  3.5RL. 

Naturally,  its  extraordinarily  quiet  interior  is  appointed 
with  an  Acura/Bose'*'  8-speaker  CD  system,*  Automatic  Climate 


This  power,  however,  does  not  come  at  the  expense  of  a 
smooth  ride.  Thanks  to  a  4-wheel,  double-wishbone,  geometri- 
cally enhanced  suspension,  and  the  longest  wheelbase  in  its  class, 
the  RL  has  the  ability  to  tame  corners  and  smooth  the  road. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  details  that  make  the  RL 


Control  System,  burled  wood*  and  astonishingly  soft  leather. 
But  never  before  has  luxury  found  such  an  exhilarating 
outlet.  Its  3.5-liter  V-6  engine  churns  out  210  horsepower  and 
the  most  torque  in  its  class.  That  means,  unlike  many  luxury 
cars,  the  RL  delivers  its  power  immediately  upon  request. 


extraordinary.  Among  them,  hydraulic  engine  mounts  and 
energy-absorbing  seat  springs  to  reduce  vibration.  And  one 
more  we'd  like  to  mention:  a  holder  for  your  sunglasses.  It's 
above  the  rearview  mirror.  The  one  you'll  glance  into  as  you  put 
a  comfortable  distance  between  you  and  a  humdrum  existence. 


Careful, 
The  Edges  Are  Sharp. 


i 


•  145-horsepomer,  2.2-uter,vtec  engine 

•  Dual  air  bags  standard 

•  Anti-Lock  Braking  System  IABS) 

•  Six-speaker,  AM/FM  stereo  with  in-dash  CD  player 

'Keyless  entry SYSD  w 

♦  Power  DRIVER'S  SEAT 

♦  Leather-appointed  interior' 


* 


'hen  the  engineers  at  Acura  were  tc!d  to  design 
something  "cutting  edge,"  they  took  the  words  quite  literally. 

The  result  may  very  well  be  the  most  exciting  luxury 
sports  coupe  to  date.  The  new  Acura  2.2CL. 

Consider  its  sweeping  profile,  its  aggressive  stance, 


its  racing  heritage.  The  4-wheel  double-wishbone  suspension 
on  impressive  16-inch  alloy  wheels  and  tires  deliver?  a  smooth 
ride  while  holding  the  road  like  a  loved  one. 

In  the  roomy  yet  intimate  cabin,  you'll  find  the  look 
of  rich  wood  trim,  an  Automatic  Climate  Control  System,  a 


the  subtle  crease  that  bisects  this  car  from  the  grille  to  its 
sculpted  trunk  -  which,  thanks  to  a  unique  security  system,  is 
not  marred  by  so  much  as  a  keyhole.  But  naturally,  the  beauty 
of  the  Acura  CL  goes  far  deeper  than  its  striking  body. 

A  responsive,  2,2-liter  VTEC  engine  belts  out  a  tribute  to 


power  moonroof  and  a  six-speaker  CD  sound  system. 

Designed,  engineered  and  built  in  America,  the  Acura  CL 
manages  to  be  something  that  is  increasingly  rare  in  the  field 
of  luxury  sports  coupes:  an  automobile  that  does  not  just  cut 
through  the  wind,  it  cuts  through  the  clutter. 


ForThose  WHO, 
Given  The  Choice  Between  Luxury  And  Performance, 

Would  Choose  Both. 


'he  entire  Acura  line  stands  as  proof  that  as  automobile 
can  successfully  combine  the  comfort  of  luxury  with  the 
enjoyment  of  driving.  Plus,  each  Acura  is  backed  by  our  Total 
Luxury  Care'"  program-a  comprehensive  collection  of  roadside 
assistance  and  related  privileges,  such  as  concierge  services. 


This,  combined  with  inherent  reliability  and  quality,  may 
help  explain  why  Acura,  for  each  of  the  last  nine  years,  has  been 
the  best-selling  luxury  import  in  America. 

If  you  haven't  driven  an  Acura,  we  suggest  you  do  so  soon. 
Which  one?  Now,  there's  a  tough  decision. 


,-.-,_--.~ 


Acura  3.5RL 


The  New  Family  Of  Acura  Automobiles. 

The  Acura  3.5RL,  our  elegant,  new  top-of-the-line  flagship,  proves  that  luxury  doesn't  have  to  be  boring.  With 
its  3.5-liter,  210 -horsepower  engine,  the  RL  is  responsive  and  smooth,  with  all  the  features  of  a  true  world-class 
luxury  sedan:  Automatic  Climate  Control  System,  power  moonroof,  Traction  Control  System  (TCS),*  heated 
leather  seats*  with  two-position  memory,  rich  wood  trim*  and  a  powerful  8-speaker  audio  system  with 
CD  changer.*  The  3.5RL  priced  from  $41,000* 


^fzr^ 


Acura  TL  Series 


Acura  2.2CL 


Acura  Integra 


Acura  NSX-T 


Acura  SLX 


The  TL  Series  is  the  embodiment  of  touring  luxury.  The  3.2TL  sports  luxury  sedan  comes  with  a  3.2-liter, 
200-horsepower  V-6.  The  2.5TL  sedan  is  powered  by  a  2.5-liter,  176 -horsepower,  inline  five-cylinder  engine. 
Both  come  with  leather-appointed*  interior,  power  moonroof*  and  the  look  of  rich  wood,  in  addition  to  ABS, 
Automatic  Climate  Control  System,  8-speaker  CD  sound  system  and  8-way  power  driver's  seat.  The  2.5TL 
priced  from  $28,450.*  The  3.2TL  priced  from  $32,950+ 


A  new  member  to  the  Acura  family,  the  Acura  2.2CL  luxury  sports  coupe  is  the  first  Acura  to  be  designed, 
engineered  and  manufactured  in  America.  It  comes  standard  with  a  2.2-liter,  145 -horsepower,  VTEC  engine, 
Automatic  Climate  Control  System,  power  windows  and  door  locks,  a  keyless  entry  system  with  integrated 
theft-deterrent  system,  a  6-way  power  driver's  seat,  a  power  glass  moonroof  and  an  in-dash  CD  audio 
system.  The  2.2CL  priced  from  $22,110* 


The  Integra  experience  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  fun.  Perhaps  that's  why  the  entire  Integra  line  made 
this  year's  Car  and  Driver's  "Ten  Best"  list?*  Available  as  either  a  Sports  Coupe  or  a  Sports  Sedan,  each  offers    • 
an  astonishing  array  of  trim  levels.  But  all  models  feature  power  windows,  AM/FM  stereo/cassette  audio 
system,  dual  air  bags,  low-profile  projector  headlights,  independent  4-wheel  double-wishbone  suspension  and 
4-wheel  disc  brakes.  The  Integra  RS  Sports  Coupe  priced  from  $16,100* 


Heralded  in  automotive  circles  as  the  best  sports  car  ever  made,  the  NSX  is  our  most  exotic  offering.  It  features 
a  lightweight  aluminum  construction,  a  racing-inspired  double-wishbone  suspension  and  a  270-horsepower, 
24-valve,  3.0  liter,  VTEC  engine.  But  performance  is  never  at  the  expense  of  comfort. The  NSX  and  NSX-T  (with 
open  top)  both  offer  a  leather-appointed  cabin,  Automatic  Climate  Control  System,  an  Acura/Bose®  sound 
system  and  power  everything. The  NSX  priced  from  $79,500*  NSX-T  priced  from  $83,500* 


The  Acura  SLX  is  a  rugged  4-wheeI-drive,  sport  luxury  vehicle,  with  all  the  refinement  of  an  Acura.  It's  the 
.most  civilized  way  to  leave  civilization.  The  SLX  offers  true  sport-utility  features,  like  engine  power  and  high- 
riding  visibility.  But  it  also  offers  such  luxury  amenities  as  power  windows  and  door  locks,  retractable  power 
side  mirrors,  shift-on-the-fly  four-wheel  drive,  dual  air  bags,  ABS,  an  Acura  Music  System,  heated  leather  seats* 
wood-grained  trim*  and  a  huge  safari-sized  power  moonroof*  The  SLX  priced  from  $33,900* 


AEUmA 

For  More  Information,  Call  1-800-TO-ACURA 

*Standard  on  models  with  Premium  Package.  fMSRP  excluding  destination  charges,  tax,  license,  title  and  options.  Dealer  price  may  vary.  tStandard  on  3.2TL  base  model  and  models  with 
Premium  Package.  """Car  and  Driver,  January  1996.  ©2996  Acura  Division  of  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  Acura,  NSX,  RL,  SLX,  TL,  CL  and  Integra  are  trademarks  of  Honda  Motor 
Co.,  Ltd.  VTEC  is  a  trademark  of  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  Total  Luxury  Care™  is  a  trademark  of  Acura.  Bose®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Bose  Corporation.  Covered  by  patent  rights  issued 
and/or  pending.  Dolby'1'  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories.  Dynamic  Noise  Reduction®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  National  Semiconductor  Corporation.  Please  Tread  Lightly!™ 
on  public  and  private  land.  Make  an  intelligent  decision.  Buckle  up.  Printed  in  U.S.A.  2/96. 
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THE  WHIZ  KIDS 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
at  Sky  walker  Ranch  in  Nicasio,  California,  on  January  17,  1996. 


MARTIN  SCORSESE 

Director  of  21  films,  including  Mean  Streets  (1973),  Taxi  Driver  (1976), 
Raging  Bull  (1980),  and  GoodFe/las  (1990).  Scorsese  has  also 
acted  in  17  films  and  produced  6,  including  Stephen  Frears's  The  Griffers 
(1990)  and  Allison  Anders's  upcoming  Grace  of  My  Heart. 

First  film:  fnesita  (1963),  about  a  flamenco  dancer. 

STEVEN  SPIELBERG 

Director  of  16  films,  including  Jaws  (1975),  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind 
(1977),  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  (1981 ),  £.T.  The  Exfra-Terrestria/  (1982), 
Jurassic  Park  (1993),,  and  Schindler's  List  (1993).  Producer  of  28  films, 
including  Bacfc  to  »h«  future  (1985)  and  Who  Framed  Roger  Rabbit  (1988). 
Three  Oscars:  the  Irvirtjj  G.  Thalberg  Award  in  1987,  best  director 
and  best  picture  for  Schindler's  List  in  1993. 


FRANCIS  FORD  COPPOLA 

Director  of  18  films,  including  the  Godfather  trilogy  ( 1 972,  1974,  1990), 
The  Conversation  (1974),  and  Apocalypse  Now  (1979).  Coppola  has  also 
served  as  screenwriter  and  executive  producer,  and  produced 
American  Graffiti  (1973).  Five  Oscars:  best  screenplay  for  Patron  (1970),  I 
best  adapted  screenplay  for  The  Godfather  ( 1 972),  best  director,  best  pic 
and  best  adapted  screenplay  for  The  Godfather  Part  U  (1974). 

First  film:  The  Two  Christophers  ( 1 961 ),  a  horror  film. 

GEORGE  LUCAS 

Director  of  3  films,  including  American  Graffiti  (1973)  and  Star  Wars 
( 1 977);  executive  producer  of  1 5  films,  including  The  Empire  Strikes  Bad 
(1980),  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  (1981 ),  andJ^eh"*  of  the  Jedi  (1983); 
founded  pioneering  special-effects  lab,  Industrial  Light  &  Magic. 


First  film:  Escape  to  Nowhere  (1960),  a  40-minute  war  film  when  he  was  13.  First  film:  Look  at  Life  (1965),  an  anti-war  montag 

1  .  A 

The  films  of  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  George  Lucas,  Martin  Scorsese,  and  Steven  Spielberg 

have  earned  an  estimated  domestic  total  of  $5,988,367,839  as  of  February  1 4,  1 996. 
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THE  FORC 


FAYE  DUNAWA 


/ 


J 


Photographed  by  DAVID  UCHAPELLE 
at  the  Chateau  Marmont  in  Hollywood 
on  January  1 5,  1 996.    | 

Forty-three  films,  including  Bonnie  cM  ^Re  (1967), 

in  which  she  played  gun-crazy  Bonnie  Parker; 

The  Thomas  Crown  Affair  (1968);  Chinatown  (1974); 

Network  (1976),  for  which  she 

won  the  Academy  Award  for  best  actress; 

Mommie  Dearest  (1981 ),  in  which  she  played 

Joan  Crawford;  and  Borfh>|lB7). 

"There  was  a  real  kind  of  fier-.e 
Bonnie  Parker  I  recognize 
as  well.  You  look  ai  photos  of 
the  glint  of  her  eyes,  the  setfoj 
It  takes  a  fierceness  in  life  to  get  ahead.  I  already 
knew  that.  Bonnie  was  driven  by 
her  own  desire.  I  know  that  tmnHory— 
you  do  whatever  it  to 
— Faye  Dunaway,  in 
autobiography,  looking  flEfltsby. 
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GENE  HACKMAN 


tographed  by  HERB  RITTS 
e,  New  Mexico,  on  January  2,  1996. 
(He  is  posed  as  a  pirate.) 

,1    j,    \\     ■■ 
Sixty-six  fifths,  including 
ning  Birdcage;  two  Oscars,  for 
ie  hard-driying  Popeye  Doyle 
in  Tfte  french  Connection  (1971 ) 
and  best  supporting  actor  in  Clint  Eastwood's 
gUfnforgiVen  (1992). 

Memories:  In  the  1960s, 
kmati  allegedly  shared  title  of 
"least  likely  to  Succeed" 
land'  Pasadena  Playhouse  comrade 
Dgstin  Hoffman  (opposite).  Hackman  was 
i  from  the  role  of  Mr.  Robinson 
in  The  Graduate  (1967) 

lichols  for  having  "so  much 
juice  and  vitality." 


THE  AGGRESSOR 


HARVEY  KEITEL 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

on  West  13th  Street  in  New  York  City 

on  February  1,  1996. 

Fifty-nine  films.  Roles  include  boy  from 
the  'hood  in  Martin  Scorsese's  Mean  Streets  (1973), 

Judas  in  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  (1988), 

the  bad  lieutenant  in  Bad  Lieutenant  (1992),  tattooed 

Maori  music-lover  in  Jane  Campion's 

The  Piano  (1993),  bloodstain-removal 

expert  in  Pulp  Fiction  (1994). 


A  psychiatrist 
once  said  to  me, 
'You  are  very 
intense'  I  got  upset. 
I  was  insultedr 


■s«* 


-Harvey  Keitel 


Do  men  in  the  movies  always  have  to 
burn  the  dinner  so  we  11  know  they're  straight? 
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THE  CRITIC 


PAULINE  KAEL 


Photographed  by  JAMES  HAMILTON 

at  her  home  in 

Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 

on  December  12, 1995. 

Kael  was  allegedly  fired  as  McCall's  film 

critic  in  1966  when  she  asked, 

in  her  review  of  The  Sound  of  Music, 

"Wasn't  there  perhaps  one  little 

m  Trapp  who  didn't  want  to  sing  his  head 

off,  or  who  screamed  that  he 

ouldn't  act  out  little  glockenspiel  routines 
for  Papa's  party  guests,  or  who 
got  nervous  and  threw  up  if  he  had 
to  get  on  a  stage?" 

As  the  New  Yorker  critic  from 
"MjJHWI,  Hud  iiyrote'proso like  hot 

|a  z  z,  turning  us  on  to  Nashville, 
Stre i  w n d  »  beauty,  Peckinpoh' s  grisly 

grace  loit  Tango  in  Park- 
>nd  a    boy  soprano"  named  Spielberg. 

foved  wildly,  rarefy  bored, 
tleazos.  harpies,  false  notes, 
Wayne.  She  never  walked 
" 


-Pauline  Kael 


■  I  fail,  at  least  I  will  have  failed  my  w< 


stead  of  failing  someone  else  s  wayf 


-Jodie  Foster 


i^M^ 


JODIE  FOSTER 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  UIBOVITZ 

at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles 

on  January  9, 1996. 

i         tMon  rote  (1991) 
irtfce  Holidays  (1995). 
Thirty  fHms  as  actress, 
including  debut  in  Walt  Disney's 
Napoleon  and  Samantha  (1972); 
and  roles  as  pubescent 
?i prostitute  in  Taxi  Driver  (1976); 
"ten  murderess  in  The  Little  Girl  Who  Lives 
Down  the  Lane  (1977); 
:  {Elusive  wood  nymph  in  Nell  (1994). 

Awarded  best-actress  Oscar 

in  1988  for  The  Accused  and  in  1991 

Kir  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs 

("Well,  Clarice,  have  the  lambs 

stopped  screaming?"). 
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"What  is  it 
that  Lloyd  Bridges 
feeds  his  sons?" 


-Pauline  Kael 


HE  FAMIU 


IUILNIM!ILV 


Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
in  New  York  City  on  January  21,  1996. 

LLOYD  BRIDGES 


Eighty-two  films,  including 
Home  of  the  Brave  (1949),  in  which 

he  played  a  G.I.  who 

abuses  a  black  soldier;  the  classic 

High  Noon  (195  2),  with 

Gary  Cooper;  The  Rainmaker  (1956),  with 

Katharine  Hepburn; 

The  Goddess  (1958),  in  which  he 

memorably  defended 

Kim  Stanley;  Airplane!  (1980), 

in  which  he  played  a 

glue-sniffing  air-traffic  controller. 

JEFF  BRIDGES 


Thirty-seven  films, 

including  the  current  White  Squalf 

(where  he  looks  fabulous); 

The  Last  Picture  Show  (1971 ),  where  he 

deflowered  Cybill  Shepherd 

and  earned  an  Oscar  nomination 

for  best  supporting  actor; 
Thunderbo/f  and  Lightfoot  (1974), 
where  he  co-starred  with 
Clint  Eastwood  and  earned  another 
best-supporting-actor 
nomination;  Starman  (1984),  for 
which  he  received  a  best- 
actor  nomination  for  playing  an  alien; 
Against  All  Odds  (1984), 
opposite  the  sultry  Rachel  Ward; 
Jagged  Edge  (1985),  with  Glenn  Close; 
Fearless  (1993),  in  which  he 
survived  a  plane  crash  and  scenes 
with  Rosie  Perez; 
and  Wild  Bill  (1995),  which  led 
some  critics  to  call  him 
the  best  actor  alive. 


BEAU  BRIDGES 


>-*** 


Forty  films,  including  The  Landlord  (1970), 

,  the  Hal  Ashby  classic  where 

he  played  a  rich  kid  turned  slumlord; 

Norma  Rae  (1979),  where  he  loses  Sally  Field 

to  the  union  and  Ron  Leibman 

(yes— Ron  Leibman); 

The  Fabulous  Baker  Boys  (1989),  in  which 

he  played  the  brother  who  does 

not  make  whoopee  with  Michelle  Pfeiffer. 

(Jeff  Bridges  was  the  other  Baker.) 


Photographed  by  DAVID  UCHAPELLE 
at  Leo  Carriilo  State  Beach  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  1 2,  1996. 

From  front:  Annette  Funlcelle  (Beach  Party,  1963; 

Bikini  Beach,  1964;  Muscle  Beach  Party,  1964;  How  to  Stuff  a  Wild 

Bikini,  1965;  Dr.  Gold  foot  and  the  Bikini  Machine,  1965; 

Bacfc  to  the  Beach,  1987);  Paula  Prentiss 

(Where  the  Boys  Are,  1960;  Follow  the  Boys,  1963); 

Frankie  Avalen  (Beach  Party;  Operation  Bikini,  1963; 

Bikini  Beach;  Muscle  Beach  Party;  Beach  Blanket  Bingo,  1965; 

How  to  Stuff  a  Wild  Bikini;  Dr.  GoJdfoof  and  the 

Bikini  Machine;  Back  to  the  Beach);  Fabian  (Ride  the  Wild  Surf,  1964; 

Dr.  Goldfoot  and  the  Girl  Bombs,  1966); 

Tab  Hunter  (Operation  Bikini;  Ride  the  Wild  Surf); 

Trey  Donahue  (This  Happy  feeling,  1958; 

A  Summer  Place,  1959;  Palm  Springs  Weekend,  1963; 

Assault  of  the  Party  Nerds,  1989). 


n  ir  tr  \n 

L  uliAl  1 

Photographed  by  DAVID  SEIDNER 
in  New  York  City  on  December  7,  1 995. 

BLYTHE  DANNER 


Wife  of  producer  Bruce  Paltrow;  mother  of 

Gwyneth  Paltrow  and  filmmaker  Jake  Paltrow. 

Seventeen  films. 

GWYNETH  PALTROW 

Daughter  of  actress  Blythe  Danner  and  Bruce  Paltrow; 
girlfriend  of  Brad  Pitt.  Ten  films. 


Gwyneth:  "When  you  have  this  woman  as  your  model 

for  growing  up  and  acting,  how  can 

you  not  he  inspired  to  try  and  do  the  same  thing?" 


Blythe:  "That's  very  sweet. 
/  coached  her  on  that." 
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CHARACTER 


KEVIN  SPACEY 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  in  Los  Angele 
on  January  30,  1996. 

Thirteen  films,  including  David  Mamet's 

paean  to  real  estate, 

Glengarry  G/en  Ross  (1992); 

Swimming  with  Sharks  (1995),  in  which  he 

played  the  maniacal  studio  executive; 

Seven  (1995),  in  which  he 

played  the  deadly  sinner; 

and  The  Usual  Suspects  (1995),  in  which  he 

had  to  actually  explain  the  plot 

and  for  which  he  is  an  Oscar  nominee  for 

best  supporting  actor. 

Spacey  makes  his  directorial  debut 

this  fall  with  the  Miramax  film  Albino  Alligator, 

starring  Matt  Dillon,  Faye  Dunaway, 

and  Gary  Sinise. 


- 


forthcoming);  Euzhan  Palcy  (Sugar  Cone  Alley,  1983;  A  Dry  While  Season,  198' 

Simeon,  1992);  Amy  Heckerling  (Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont  High,  1982; 

toofc  Who's  Talking,  1989;  Clueless,  1995);  Beeban  Kidron  (Anfonia  &  Jane,  19< 

Used  People,  1992;  To  Wong  Foo,  Thanks  for  Everything,  Julie  Newmar,  1995; 

Great  Moments  in  Aviation,  forthcoming);  Melanie  Mayron  (The  Baby-Sitters  Ch 

1995);  Gillian  Armstrong  (My  Brilliant  Career,  1979;  Airs.  Soffe/,  1984; 

The  Last  Days  of  Chez  Nous,  1992;  Little  Women,  1994;  Not  Fourteen  Again,  forthco 

Lili  Fini  Zanwclc  (Rush,  1991);  Allison  Anders  (Gas  Food  Lodging,  1992; 

Mi  Vida  toco,  1993;  Four  Rooms,  1995;  Grace  of  My  Heart,  forthcoming); 

Jodie  Foster  (Little  Man  Tate,  1991;  Home  for  the  Holidays,  1995);  Jodie  Foster's 

dog,  Lucy.  (Lucy  aspires  to  direct  and  has  several  projects  in  development.) 
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I  must  win.  I  must  always  win. 


number 


-Arnold  Kopelson 
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TiiKHumras 

'  "tographed  by  EIKA  AOSHIMA 

n  Santa  Monica  Beach  on  January  12, 

ARNOLD  KOPELSON 

Producer;  classical  pianist  since  age  10.  Has  made  18  films,  including 
Seven  (1995),  Outbreak  (1995),  The  Fugitive  (1993),  Porlcy's  (1981); 
one  Oscar,  for  Platoon  (1986).  One  film  forthcoming  in  1996:  Eraser, 
starring  former  Mr.  Universe  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and  former 
Miss  America  Vanessa  Williams. 

Estimated  domestic  box  office  to  date:  $701,323,." 

ic   '      Walk-on  by  WOODY  HARRELSON,  who  was  strolling  down  the  beach 

when  he  spotted  the  photo  shoot  and  joined  in.  (These  things  happen  in  L.A.) 
■^Harrelson  has  acted  in  10  movies,  including  the  upcoming  Kingpin,  with 
Bill  Murray;  Sunchaser,  directed  by  Michael  Cimino;  and  The  People  vs.  La 
JMSi'.ni,  co-barring  Courtney  Love,  in  which  he  plays  the  Hustler  publisher. 


,     ..... 


BRIAN  GRAZER 

Producer  and  partner  with  director  Ron  Howard  in  Imagine  Films; 
iconoclast;  surfer.  Has  made  25  films,  including  Apollo  13,  which  is  a 
nominee  for  this  year's  best-picture  Academy  Award.  Seven  films 
forthcoming  in  1996:  Ronsomj^famng  Mel  Gibson  and  Rene  Russo; 
Sgt.  Bilko,  starring  Steve  Martin  and  Dan  Aykroyd;  The  Nutty  Professor, 
starring  Eddie  Murphy;  Liar,  Liar,  starring  Jim  Carrey;  The  Chamber, 
starring  Chris  O'Donnell  and  Gene  Hackman;  Feor,  starring 
the  artist  formerly  known  as  Marky  Mark;  The  Stupids,  starring— 
no  comment— Tom  Arnold. 

Estimated  domestic  box  office  to  date:  $  1,1 32,688,1 97. 
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IMJTY 


ACQUELINE  BISSET 

Photographed  by  MICHEL  COMTE 


ie  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  and  Bungalows  in 
Los  Angeles  on  December  6,  1995. 

.  films,  including  George  Cukor's  finale, 
ch  and  Famous  (1981);  the  wet  T-shirt 
sago  The  Deep  (1977);  Francois  Truffauts 
ir  Night  ( 1973);  and  the  nearly  forgotten 
Tfie  Grasshopper  (1970). 

'She  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
ess  I've  worked  with.  Mast  women  with 
sexy  bodies  lack  that  special  spark 
ystery.  But  she  has  both.  She's  also  very 
loyal  and  brutally  frank." 
—Francois  Truffaut 
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I  wouldn't  mind 

making  $12  million  a  picture. 

but  you  have  to  take  your 

ClotheS  Off  tO  do  it."    -Angela  Bassett 
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ANGELA  BASSETT 

Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS 
in  Los  Angeles  on  January  1 1,  1 996. 

Twelve  films,  including  her  role  as  the 

Bulgari-clad  wife  who  sets  her  husband's  BMW 

aflame  in  the  recent  box-office  hit 

Waiting  to  Exhale;  Spike  Lee's  Malcolm  X  (1992),  where 

she  plays  serene  sister  Betty  Shabazz; 

and  her  star  turn  in  What's  Love  Got  to  Do  with  It  (1993), 

where  she  plays  Anna  Mae  Bullock 

from  Nutbush,  Tennessee— who  grew  up  to  be 

Miss  Tina  Turner. 


"Tina  has  legs;  I  don't. 

I  have  the  upper  body.  When  I  went 

for  the  audition,  it  was  like,  I'm  not  going 

to  come  in  here  and  serve  legs, 

because  she's  known  for  legs.  I'm  going  to 

come  in  here  and  serve  acting, 

because  that's  what  I  have  to  offer." 


THE 

BREAKTHROUGH 


ELISABETH  SHUE 


Photographed  by  MATTHEW  ROLSTON 
in  Los  Angeles  on  January  1 8,  1 996. 

Twelve  films,  including 

Adventures  in  Babysitting  (1987); 

Cocktail  (1988),  with  Tom  Cruise; 

Soapdish  (1991);  and 

Leaving  Las  Vegas  (1995),  for  which 

she  has  been  nominated 

for  an  Oscar  as  best  actress. 

"I  may  be  the  girl  next  door, 
but  you  wouldn't  want  to  live  next  to  me 
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THE  WORKING  KIDS 


Photographed  by  HERB  RITTS 
in  Los  Angeles  on  January  8,  1996. 
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JACKIE  COOPER 

Director  of  2  films;  64  films  as  actor  (including  Skippy, 

for  which  he  received  an  Oscar  nomination 

at  the  age  of  nine  in  1931,  and  all  4  Christopher  Reeve 

Superman  films). 

MICKEY  ROONEY 

Ine  hundred  forty-one  films  ( 1 6  as  Andy  Hardy 
two  special  Oscars,  in  1938  and  in  1982. 

Fan  teller  to  Mickey  Rooney,  circa  J  937: 

"Dear  Mickey,  I  know  ffiat  you 
iusy  all  the  lime  and  never  have  a  chanc 
to  lake  a  breath.  But  we  have  a  cabin 
up  here  in  Coeur  d'Alene. 
You  could  have  your  own  room.  You  could 
just  be  yourself  and  get  some  badly  needed  re: 
if  you  fell  like  it  Bui  I  know 
you  wouldn't,  you  rotten  son-of-a-bitch, 
because  you're  too  stuck 

With  love  and  respect,  Mrs.  Bllie  Jones." 


THE 


CHARLOTTE  RAMPLIMG 


Photographed  by  MICHEL  COMTE  in  Paris  on 
December  22,  1995. 

Thirty-five  films;  memorable  roles  include  her  debut  as  a 

water-skier  in  Richard  Lester's  The  Knack  . . . 

and  How  to  Get  It  (1965);  Lynn  Redgrave's  thin,  catty  friend 

in  Georgy  Girl  (1966);  the  ill-fated  Aryan  aristocrat 

in  Visconti's  The  Damned  (1969);  Anne  Boleyn  in 

Henry  VIII  and  His  Six  Wives  (1973);  "passive,  wounded  and 

half-naked,  a  sadist's  wet  dream,"  in  the  words 

of  British  critic  David  Thomson,  in  The  Night  Porter  (1974); 

breakdown  victim  in  Woody  Allen's 

Stardust  Memories  ( 1 980);  Paul  Newman's  lover  in 

Sidney  Lumefs  The  Verdict  (1982). 
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Thirty-five  films,  1 1  in  English  and  24  in  espahol. 

Currently  carousing  on  the  Buenos  Aires  set  of  Evita,  where 

he  plays  Che  Guevara  to  Madonna's  La  Peron. 

"After  these  two  wonderful,  crazy 

years  of  work,  I  have  to  seriously  consider  stopping 

because  I  don't  want  to  be  overexposed." 


/ 

Sean  is  the  coolest  guy  in  the  universe.' 


-Madonna 


RENEGADE 


SEAN  PENN 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  in  Malibu 
on  December  14,  1995. 

Director  of  The  Indian  Runner  ( 1 991 ) 
and  The  Crossing  Guard  (1995).  Fifteen  films  as  actor: 

fights  authority  as  military-school  misfit  in 

Taps  (1981 );  fights  to  stay  awake  as  spaced-out  surfer 

in  Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont  High  (1982); 

fights  hell  of  Vietnam  (and  self)  in 

Casualties  of  War  (1989);  fights  gentrification  of 

Hell's  Kitchen  (and  self)  in  State  of  Grace  (1990); 

fights  coke  habit  as  scummy  lawyer 
in  Cor/iro's  Way  (1993);  fights  to  resist  spiritual 

transformation  prior  to  lethal 

injection  in  his  Oscar-nominated  performance 

in  Dead  Man  Walking  (1995). 
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[in  not  falsely  modest  about  it. 
I  think  I  was  good  in  that  picture' 


-Gre 
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THE  REUNION 


Photographed  by  FIROOZ  ZAHEDI 

on  February  15,  1996,  at 

Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  California, 

where  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird  was  shot. 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Philip  Alford  (Jem),  Gregory  Peck 

(Atticus  Finch), 
Brock  Peters  (Tom  Robinson),  and 

Mary  Badham  (Scout). 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird,  released 

in  1962,  was  based  on  Harper  Lee's 

Pulitzer-winning  novel 

and  won  three  Oscars  (best  actor 

for  Peck,  best  screenplay  for 

Horton  Foote,  best  art  direction/sets 

for  Alexander  Golitzen,  Henry 

Bumstead,  and  Oliver  Emert).  It  featured 

Robert  Duvall's  screen  debut, 

as  Boo  Radley. 

The  day  Harper  Lee  sow  him 

for  the  first  time  walk  out  of  his 

dressing  room  in 

his  Panama  hat  and  three-piece  white 

linen  suit  she  burst  into  tears 

and  called,  "My  God,  he's  got  a  little 

pot  belly  just  like  my  Daddy!" 

"That's  no  pot  belly,  Harper,"  said  Greg, 

"that's  great  acting."      ' 

-From  Gregory  Peck:  A  Biography, 

by  Michael  Freedland. 


Photo ofaphed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 

at  me  Nederlander  Theatre  in 
New  Jork  City  on  February  2,  1996. 


ELAINE  MAY 


Nine  films. 


MIKE  NICHOLS 


Fourteen  films;  one  Oscar,  for  dii 


1960:  Nichols  and  May  score 

big  on  Broadway  with  An  Evening  with 

Mike  Nichols  and  Blaine  May. 

1966:  Nichols  debuts  as  film  director 

with  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?, 

starring  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

1967:  Nichols's  The  Graduate 
makes  Oustin  Hoffman  a  star. 

1971 :  May  writes,  directs,  and  stars 
in  A  New  Leaf. 

1 972:  May  directs  daughter  Jeannie  Berlin 

and  Charles  Grodin  in  The  Heartbreak  Kid, 

written  by  Neil  Simon. 

1978:  May  co-writes  remake  of 
Here  Comes  Mr.  Jordan  as  Heaven  Can  Wait, 

with  Warren  Beatty  for  Warren  Beatty. 
Buck  Henry  co-directs  (with  Warren  Beatty). 

1981 :  May  polishes  screenplay 
for  Warren  Beatty's  Reds. 

1982:  May  does 

uncredited  rewrite  of  Toofsie,  starring 

Dustin  Hoffman. 

1983:  Nichols  coaxes  unsequined  Cher  to  movie 
stardom  in  Siffcwood. 

1987:  May  lays  big  egg— Ishtar, 
starring  Dustin  Hoffman  and  Warren  Beatty. 

1988:  Nichols  directs  Melanie  Griffith 
in  Working  Girl;  marries  Diane  Sawyer. 

1992:  Nichols  and  May 
make  a  rare  joint  appearance  at  a  Bill 

Clinton  fund-raiser  held  on  the 
old  Harold  Lloyd  estate  in  Beverly  Hills. 

1 996:  May  writes  and 

Nichols  directs  Birdcage,  an  American 

remake  of  La  Cage  aux  folies. 

Dustin  Hoffman  and  Warren  Beatty 

do  not  star.  ■,.•■.  . 


Mike  and  Elaine 


a  combination  of 
Robin  Williams  and 
Dostoyevsky. 


-Nichols's  friend  John  Calley. 
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Of  all  the  industry  moguls, 

Lew  Wasserman  had  the  longest  reign.  At  83, 

after  three  decades  as  head  of  MCA,  where 

he  walked  with  kings  and  advised  presidents, 

he  has  r?linquished  his  throne  but  not  his  stature. 

DC  MINICIU)IINNE  calls  on  Wasserman   - 

andlhis  formidable  consort,  Edie,  at  their 

}  [arold  Levitt  house  in  Beverly  Hills 


' 


Ten  years  ago  in  thi 
magazine,  I  wrot 
about  an  encounte 
I  had  had  with  Fe: 
dinand  and  Imeld 
Marcos  in  their  Hoi 
olulu  beach  hous 
during  the  very  ea 
ly  stages  of  their  ei 
forced  retirement 
the  president  an 
First  Lady  of  th 
Philippines.  Ther 
they  were,  the  lonj 
married  famous  couple,  out  of  powe 
with  time  on  their  hands,  no  longt; 
running  a  country,  both  of  them  in  th 
house  during  the  day,  a  previously  ui 
likely  circumstance.  In  that  articli 
having  watched  them  interact,  I  d 
scribed  the  Marcoses  as  a  Filipino  M 
and  Pa  Kettle.  They  knew  everythiri 
there  was  to  know  about  each  othe 
and  they  needed  each  other.  They  bid 
ered  a  bit.  They  were  unsure  what  k 
ahead  of  them,  but  at  the  same  tirn 
they  kept  up  a  pretense  that  the  situ! 
tion  in  which  I  saw  them  was  mereij 
temporary  and  would  last  only  until  thf? 
were  recalled  by  popular  demand, 
didn't  turn  out  like  that,  of  course.  F 
died  in  ignominious  exile.  She  event 
ally  returned  to  her  country,  but,  aftil 
an  initial  flurry  of  publicity,  she  has  beec 
reduced  to  a  background  figure  UK* 
ly  out  of  the  public  eye. 

Visiting  Lew  and  Edie  Wasserm 
at  their  sumptuous  digs  in  Bever 
Hills  recently,  I  was  reminded  of  thl 
other  famous  couple.  But  only  briefl 
Wasserman,  too,  is  out  of  power,  h 
60-year  career  at  an  end,  the  result  I 
the  sale  of  MCA  and  its  Universal  st 
dio,  which  he  had  headed  for  33  yea 
as  C.E.O.  and  chairman,  by  the  cc. 
porate  owner,  Matsushita  Electric  I 
dustrial  Company  of  Japan,  to  Edg 
Bronfman  Jr.  of  the  Seagram  Comp^ 
ny— a  $5.7  billion  bloodless  coup  whi< 
took  place  virtually  behind  Wassermar. 
back,  to  the  shock  of  the  studio  ai 
the  film  industry  at  large.  For  decad 
Wasserman's  name  has  rarely  been  prii 
ed  without  the  same  six  words  attach 
to  it:  the  most  powerful  man  in  Hoi 
wood.  Of  all  the  legends  of  the  indi 
try— Louis  B.  Mayer,  Sam  Goldwy 
Harry  Cohn,  Jack  Warner— Wasse 
man  had  the  longest  ride  in  the  No. 
spot.  He  also  exceeded  those  oth 
moguls  in  influence  in  that  he  went  t 


3  keep  anyone  from  spoiling  their  view,  they 
bought  the  lot  next  door  from  Billy  Wilder. 
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diving  room  are  a 
ting  of  flowers  by 
lard  Lorjou,  a  portrait 
douard  Vuillard, 
i  Tang-dynasty  horse. 
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The  pool  and  pergola  are 
backed  by  the  landscaped  garden 
opposite,  Edie  Wasserman 

Xeson  a  chaise 
lorigue  in  the  bedroom. 
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yond  the  studio  he  headed  into  the  worl 
of  politics  and  kingmaking. 

At  his  side,  as  she  has  been  fc 
nearly  60  years,  is  his  wife,  Edie,  he 
self  a  formidable  figure  in  the  societ 
of  the  Hollywood  community.  The 
met  in  Cleveland,  where  they  are  hot 
from.  "Lew  was  from  the  wrong  sic 
of  the  tracks,  and  I  was  from  the  rigl 
side,  and  the  twain  met,"  said  Edi 
"It  was  right  after  the  Crash,  and> 
was  working  in  the  May  Compan 
My  mother  and  I  lived  on  the  $18 
week  I  was  making.  We  were  dea 
broke."  She  is  every  inch  her  hu> 
band's  match.  She  has  definite  opii 
ions,  which  she  does  not  hesitate  1 
voice.  Some  of  her  problems  are  of 
rarefied  nature:  she  told  me,  for  e 
ample,  that  she  had  told  Hillary  Cli 
ton  she  couldn't  sleep  in  the  Linco 
Bedroom  in  the  White  House  anymo: 
because  the  bed  was  too  high  for  h 
after  her  hip  operation.  Men  of  ir 
portance  have  been  known  to  quake 
fear  in  Wasserman's  presence  if  thfl 
incurred  his  displeasure  in  matters 
business;  women  of  importance  ha 
been  known  to  quake  in  fear  if  thr 
incurred  Edie's  displeasure. 

M  ~  nlike  Ferdinand  and  Imn 

■  da,  however,  the  Wasst 

■  mans  have  no  need  of  fal; 
9  hope,  and  certainly  nei 
I  of  them  has  time  on  r 
8  hands  with  nothing  to  d 
M  Their  stature  in  the  tov. 
I  J  remains  undiminishe 
^ '      They're  still  operating 

full  steam.  "Lew's  going  to  Washir 
ton  next  week,"  Edie  said.  "Lun< 
with  the  president."  Wasserman  is  sal 
to  be  the  biggest  individual  contribute 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  doesi 
take  long  to  realize  that  when  th 
talk  about  Jack  and  Lyndon  and  Jill 
my  and  Ronnie  and  Bill  they're  tai 
ing  about  presidents,  and  they're  talki> 
about  people  who  have  been  to  the  hoi 
for  dinner.  Wasserman,  white-haired  a: 
83,  is  still  a  handsome  man.  Tall,  sk 
der,  with  the  trademark  dark-rimm 
spectacles  that  dominate  his  face  a 
a  ramrod  posture,  he  has  the  kind 
presence  that  draws  all  eyes  to  hi 
Watch  them  walk  into  a  restaurant,  i 
instance.  Heads  still  turn,  and  mai' 
d's  still  become  flustered.  "The  Wass 
mans  always  prefer  a  square  table 
a  round  table,  {Continued  on  page  31 


"We  raised  $1.7  million 
that  night  for  the  president— the  most  ever 
raised  in  a  private  homer 


it  ion  room,  which  is  well  supplied 
candy  to  munch  on  during 
.nings.  Behind  him  are  a  signed 
ograph  of  Mfred  Hitchcock, 
i  .111  Hcrsholt  Humanitarian  Award 
Lilted  to  him  in  1974.  and  a 
ature  of  him  by  Paul  Conrad. 
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Tuesday  night  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  as  Rai 


Table  1:  The  Magnates— from  left.  W.  R.  Hearst,  Walter  Wanger,  Joseph  Schenck, 
D.  W.  Griffith,  William  Fox,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Marcus 
Loew,  Samuel  Goldwyn,  Carl  Laemmle,  Jesse  Lasky,  Adolph  Zukor,  and 
Morris  Gest.  Table  2:  clockwise  from  top  left,  actors  Antonio  Moreno  and 
Betty  Compson  with  her  husband,  director  James  Cruze,  actors  Mae 
Murray,  Lew  Cody  with  his  wife,  Mabel  Normand,  Conrad  Nagel,  and  Carmel 
Myers.  Table  3:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  actors  Noah  Beery  and  his  brother 
Wallace,  Colonel  Tim  McCoy,  Hoot  Gibson,  Victor  McLaglen,  Lon  Chaney,  and 
1  >m  Mix.  Table  4:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  legendary  gossip  columnist  Lou- 
ella  Parsons,  actors  Harold  Lloyd,  Colleen  Moore,  Matt  Moore  and  his  brothers 
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Owen  and  Tom,  and  silent-screen  star  May  Allison  with  her  husband,  Phc  £ 
publisher  James  R.  Quirk.  Table  5:  clockwise  from  top  left,  actors  Corinne  a- 
fith,  H.  B.  Warner,  and  Ramon  Novarro,  director  Edmund  Goulding,  and 


Richard  Dix.  Table  6:  the  foreigners— clockwise  from  bottom  left,  actors  L 
Putti,  Emil  Jannings,  and  Vilma  Banky,  director  Mauritz  Stiller,  actress  Lil 
var,  directors  Ernst  Lubitsch,  Lothar  Mendes,  and  F.  W.  Mumau,  actors  J 
Schildkraut  and  Pola  Negri,  and  directors  Erich  von  Stroheim  and  Max  Rein 
Table  7:  actress  Aileen  Pringle,  top  center,  surrounded  by,  clockwise  from  b 
left,  writers  Carl  Van  Vechten,  Paul  Morand,  Anita  Loos,  George  Jean  N 
Konrad  Bercovici,   H.   L.   Mencken,  F   Scott  Fitzgerald,  Jim  Tully,  The 


rton  pictured  it  for  Vanity  fair  in  1927 


:r,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  and  Elinor  Glyn.  Table  8:  from  left,  actors  Buster 

n,  Bebe  Daniels,  Will  Rogers,  Lillian  Gish  and  her  sister,  Dorothy,  Con- 

Talmadge  and  her  sister  Norma,  and  screenwriter  Frances  Marion.  Table 

ckwise  from  bottom  right,  actors  Ronald  Colman  and  Beatrice  Lillie,  di- 

George  Fitzmaurice,  actresses  Bessie  Love  and  Florence  Vidor,  theater 

Sid  Grauman,  and  actress  Mary  Philbin.  Table  10:  clockwise  from  bottom 

ctress  Estelle  Taylor  with  her  husband,  boxer  Jack  Dempsey,  actors  Alia 

lova,  Richard  Barthelmess,  and  Louise  Brooks,  and  director  Mickey  Neilan 

is  wife,  actress  Blanche  Sweet.  Table  11:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  actors 

Meighan  and  Adolphe  Menjou,  director  Mack  Sennett,  and  actors  Lionel 


Barrymoie,  Eddie  Cantor,  Harry  Langdon,  Renee  Adoree,  and  Syd  Chaplin. 
Table  12:  clockwise  from  bottom  right,  actors  Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Clara  Bow,  Low- 
ell Sherman,  Justine  Johnston,  and  W.  C.  Fields.  Table  13:  clockwise  from  bottom 
left,  MGM's  Irving  Thalberg  with  actors  Gloria  Swanson,  John  Gilbert,  Greta 
Garbo,  director  King  Vidor,  and  actors  Pauline  Starke,  Norma  Shearer,  John 
Barrymore,  Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Eleanor  Boardman,  and  Marion 
Davies.  Table  14:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  actors  Dolores  Costello,  Douglas 
Fairbanks  Jr.,  Betty  Bronson,  Billy  Haines,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  Baby  Peggy,  Baby 
Fannie  Ward,  Joan  Crawford,  Mary  Astor,  Sally  O'Neil,  Jackie  Coogan,  and  Lois 
Moran.  The  maitre  d'hotel:  Will  Hays.  And  Charlie  Chaplin  is  the  late  arrival. 
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. . .  Monday  night  at  Mortons,  Vanity  Fair* 


Table  1:  clockwise  from  top  left,  Viacom  owner  Sumner  Redstone  with  his  Para- 
mount executives  Jonathan  Dolgen  and  Sherry  Lansing,  and  producer  Arnold 
Kopelson.  Rupert  Murdoch  greets  the  table.  Table  2:  clockwise  from  top,  CAA's 
Kevin  Huvane,  Bryan  Lourd,  and  Rick  Nicita.  Table  3:  clockwise  from  top,  Sid 
Sheinberg  with  DreamWorks  heads  Steven  Spielberg  and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 
Table  4:  Disney  wizards  Michael  Eisner,  top,  and  Michael  Ovitz.  Table  5:  director 
Joel  Schumacher,  bottom  left,  and  Disney  studio  chief  Joe  Roth  with  Julia  Roberts, 
top,  and  Sandra  Bullock.  Table  6:  the  Men  of  MCA— Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  bottom, 
and  Ron  Meyer— with  their  wives,  Clarissa  Bronfman,  top,  and  Kelly  Chapman.  Table 
7:  Alec  Baldwin,  Kim  Basinger,  and  their  baby,  Ireland.  Table  8:  record  exec  Mo 
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Ostin  pays  a  visit  to  the  table  of,  clockwise  from  top  left,  Barbara  and  \*  * 
Davis,  Jackie  Collins,  Sean  and  Micheline  Connery,  Frank  and  Barbara  Sinatr;  • 
Joanna  and  Sidney  Poitier.  Table  9:  clockwise  from  top,  Dominick  Dunne,  !  ♦ 
Reagan,  Billy  Wilder,  Betsy  Bloomingdale.  Dennis  Hopper  and  his  fiancee,  Vi  I 
Duffy,  and  Jennifer  Jones.  Table  10:  Pierce  Brosnan  walks  by,  clockwise  fror  w 
torn  left,  Dolly  Parton,  Sandy  Gallin,  Barry  Diller,  and  David  Geffen.  Table  11:  I 
wise  from  top  left,  Anne  and  Kirk  Douglas,  Aaron  and  Candy  Spelling,  anc  ■ 
and  Lew  Wasserman.  Table  12:  Warner  Bros.'s  Bob  Daly,  left,  and  Terry  Semt  »> 
their  wives,  Carole  Bayer  Sager,  left,  and  Jane  Semel,  and  producer  Joel  Silver, 
Table  13:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  writer  Fiona  Lewis  with  producer  Art  L 


1 


rsion  for  1996,  pictured  by  David  Cowles 


vriter  Mitch  Glazer  with  Kelly  Lynch,  and  Sean  Penn.  Table  14:  Columbia's 
Canton,  left,  and  producer  Peter  Guber.  Table  15:  clockwise  from  left.  Frank 
,  Michael  Fuchs,  and  Mickey  Schulhof.  Table  16:  producer  Leonard  Goldberg, 
id  his  wife,  Wendy,  with  Barbara  Walters  and  Warnaco's  Linda  Wachner. 
17:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  managers  Brad  Grey  and  Bernie  Brillstein  with 
Murphy  and  Jerry  Seinfeld.  Table  18:  clockwise  from  left,  lawyer  Jake  Bloom 
reducers  Larry  Gordon  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer.  Table  19:  Rob  Reiner  and 
:1  Douglas.  Table  20:  Steve  Tisch.  right,  and  proprietor  Peter  Morton.  Table 
ckwise  from  top  left,  director  Renny  Harlin  and  Geena  Davis,  Ted  Turner  and 
:onda.  and  producer  Dawn  Steel.  Table  22:  clockwise  from  left,  Ray  Stark. 


Joan  Collins,  James  Woods,  Howard  Austen  and  Gore  Vidal,  and  former  agent 
Sue  Mengers.  Sharon  Stone  sashays  by.  Table  23:  clockwise  from  bottom  left, 
producers  Lili  and  Richard  Zanuck,  Armani's  Wanda  McDaniel  Ruddy,  Clint  East- 
wood, producer  Al  Ruddy,  and  Patricia  Duff  and  husband  Ronald  Perelman.  Table 
24:  Tom  Hanks  and  Rita  Wilson  and  Tom  Cruise  and  Nicole  Kidman.  Table  25: 
Tony  Curtis  and  Jill  Vanden  Berg.  Table  26:  Alana  Stewart  and  George  Hamilton. 
Tabic  27:  Jack  Nicholson,  Robert  Evans,  and  Warren  Beatty.  Table  28:  clockwise 
from  bottom  left,  Kevin  Costner  surrounded  by  ICM's  Jeff  Berg,  Ed  Limato,  and 
Jim  Wiatt.  Table  29:  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  sculptor  Robert  Graham  and 
Anjelica  Huston  with  architect  Richard  Meier  and  interior  decorator  Rose  Tarlow.  o 
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How  could  she  even  think  of  making  those  puppies  into  a  coat?  asks  DAVID  KAMP. 

Forget  boiling  bunnies  in  Fatal  Attraction,  this  time  Glenn  Close  plays  the 

ultimate  villainess,  Cruella  De  Vil,  in  the  Disney  live-action  remake  of  101  Dalmatian^ 
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DEVIL 
WORSHIP 

"Cruella  is  lik 
the  wind,"  sa; 
Glenn  Close. 
"She  walks  in 
everyone's 
hair  blows  ba 
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version  of  107  Dalmatians,  released 
in  1961,  is  all  nuzzling  snoots,  saucerlike 
eyes,  and  endearing,  British-inflected 
anthropomorphism.  But  this  year's  live- 
action  remake,  due  at  Thanksgiving, 
promises  a  gonzo  take  on  the  story  spun 
by  Dodie  Smith  in  her  1956  children's 
novel.  In  time-honored  tradition,  the  source 
material  has  been  "opened  up."  We  learr 
for  example,  that  the  story's  villainess, 
Cruella  De  Vil,  played  by  Glenn  Close, 
presides  over  her  own  haute  couture 
business,  the  London-based  House  De  Vil. 
Close,  straight  from  her  stage  performance 
as  Norma  Desmond  in  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber's  Sunset  Boulevard,  concedes  that 
her  two  creations  share  a  penchant  for 
red  lipstick  and  a  baroque,  demented 
sense  of  glamour.  But  she  insists  that  they 
have  little  else  in  common.  "Norma  is 
complex,  fragile,"  she  says.  "Cruella  is  the 
devil.  She's  like  the  wind:  she  walks  in  and  < 
everyone's  hair  blows  back."— DAVID  KAMP 
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Remember  how  Myer  M.  Myer,  the  pugnacious 

head  of  Pictography  used  to  hire  women  to  watch  him 

lick  fur  coats?  How  status  was  having  your 

own  croquet-playing  gorilla?  In  this  satiric  fable, 

BRUCE  McCALL  gets  nostalgic  for  a  time 

when  the  Googles  Sisters  baked  pies  every  night  for 

the  crew  and  Hollywood  was  a  family 
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^eroboy,  they  called  it.  Hot 
meals  delivered  pronto,  by  low- 
flying  planes  based  over  in  Bur- 
bank.  Not  pizza  or  such  offal, 
either,  but  haute  French.  You  kept 
the  silk  parachutes  for  tablecloths. 
Howard  Hughes  was  behind  it, 
and  the  man  himself  flew  lots  of 
meal  runs;  many  will  recall  seeing 
him  in  his  silver  Northrop  Omega, 
corkscrewing  through  Coldwater 
Canyon  in  that  pinky  LA.  dusk, 
heading  for  mogul  Myer  M  Myer's 
place  and  a  dinner  drop. 


the  hula  or  eat  newspapers  in  auditions 
because  he,  Jknew  he  could ... 


Ihe  original  name  of  the  picture  was 
Iceberg  Follies  of  1937,  but  they  changed  it 
to  Swim  for  Your  Supper— more  upbeat,  and 
upbeat  was  pretty  much  mandatory  to  put 
over  a  musical  about  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic.  Audiences  would  see  sensational 
synchronized-swimming  sequences  with 
one  daffy  story  line:  Nita  Olay  as  an  heiress 
working  cs  a  stoker.  Buddy  Grinwell  jr.  as 
the  boy  owner  of  the  White  Star  Line.  There 
are  Hollywood  people  today  who  still 
swear  it— that  Swim  for  Your  Supper  pulled 
America  out  of  the  Depression. 


It  was  still  a  small  town 
back  then,  like  one 
of  those  medieval 
guild  towns— Ghent, 
say,  weaving  celluloid 
tapestries  in  the  sun- 
shine. People  felt 
good.  The  police  took 
Wednesday  after- 
noons off.  The  may- 
or of  L.A.  lined  up 
with  everybody  else 
for  a  day's  work  as 
an  extra  at  Habsburg- 
Vainglorious,  way  out 
on  Melrose. 
It  was  a  deluxe  life  for  picture  peo- 
ple. Stars  got  passes  that  let  them  run 
red  lights  after  midnight,  for  example. 
Red  Vox,  the  cowboy  icon,  used  to 
shoot  out  the  chandeliers  at  that  night- 
club on  Doheny  with  his  big  Colt  .45. 
Not  so  much  as  a  fine!  People  knew 
that  picture  folks  had  to  blow  off  steam, 
because  the  pressure  was  unrelenting. 
Talk  about  "the  show  must  go  on." 
Get  hold  of  a  print  of  Wings  over  To- 
morrow sometime.  Chilling.  Oh,  they 
tried  skirting  around  the  fact  that  Vance 
Tremayne's  left  leg  was  broken,  but 
watch  his  face  in  the  dance  scene,  the 
grimaces.  Haryce  Le  Trine  did  The 
Singing  Safecracker  with  a  fractured  skull, 
which  explains  not  only  why  she  wore 
a  nun's  habit  (in  the  role  of  a  gang- 
ster's moll)  but  also  why  critics  of  the 
day  railed  so  darn  much  against  her. 
But  if  it  was  a  sweatshop  life,  it  was 
a  happy  sweatshop,  even  for  the  much- 
maligned  writers,  who  got  famous,  rich— 
and  laid.  You'd  see  a  newly  arrived 
writer,  even  a  mole  like  Tommy  Mann, 
wallflowering  through  parties— and  sud- 
denly the  teeth  would  change,  the  tan 
would  appear,  along  with  the  Sulka 
outfits.  It  was  all  "Please,  call  me  Biff. 
Have  you  met  Miss  Musk?"  The  pic- 
tures brought  out  Dreiser's  flair  for 
screwball  comedy,  gave  H.  G.  Wells  a 
whole  second  career  as  a  script  doc- 
tor, won  Bunny  Wilson  an  Oscar  for 
Manhattan  Hayride  in  '36.  So,  please. 
Dark  side?  Well,  exploitation.  Ac- 
tresses who  wouldn't  take  off  all  their 
clothes  had  no  chance.  Actors  had  to 
bring  their  own  guns,  horses,  what-have- 
you.  Rule  Hudshaft,  casting  director 
at  First-Zoetrope-Zang,  made  people 
do  the  hula  or  eat  newspapers  in  au- 
ditions because  he  knew  he  could  hu- 
miliate anybody  in  return  for  giving 
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1  hampagne  Lane  was  on  Wilshire  near  La  Cienega  and  it  was 
the  Hollywood  car  wash.  "The  Car  Wash  of  the  Gods,"  they  called 
it.  They  used  champagne,  that  was  the  gimmick,  and  it  was  real 
champagne,  though  it  was  best  not  to  snoop  about  vintages  and 
such.  Hitchcock  told  a  haunting  story  about  Champagne  Lane.  He 
was  going  through  one  day  around  1946-toward  the  end,  when 
just  bums  were  working  there-and  this  arm  appeared,  wiping  his 
windshield,  then  a  head,  and  slowly,  through  the  suds,  Hitch  saw 
who  it  was.  It  was  D.  W.  Griffith.  Brrrr. 


ftui  red  lights  after  midnight. 


Even  Ferma  Dobray  would  put  down  her 
famous  opium  pipe  promptly  at  five  to  go  to  th 
even  more  famous  strawberry  social. 


**x 


Bagel  Days,  Reefer  Nights  for 
the  best  description  ever  of 
how  the  King  Kong  craze 
gripped  Hollywood.  Those 
croquet  tournaments  at  Otto 
Schluck's  Versailles  knockoff, 
Fairsigh,  had  to  be  the  apo- 
gee. People  would  come  to 
snicker.  They  ended  up  awed, 
humbled,  crying.  For  a  few 
golden  hours,  people  felt  not 
like  picture-makers  but  like 
part  of  the  great,  mysterious 
family  of  man.  And  do  you 
know  what?  It  felt  good. 


them  work.  Rule  was  scum.  So  was 
Zoltan  Esterhazy,  the  director.  The  bas- 
tard actually  hanged  two  extras  in  the 
lynching  scene  in  Bullets  West— then  did 
a  reshoot  because  "it  didn't  look  re- 
alistic enough." 

But  these  were  the  rare  bad  seeds 
in  the  Hollywood  pod.  It  was  a  fami- 
ly. My  God,  even  Ferma  Dobray  would 
put  down  her  famous  opium  pipe 
promptly  at  five  on  Sunday  to  go  to 
the  even  more  famous  strawberry  so- 
cial at  the  Schlucks'.  Executives,  ac- 
tors, extras— everybody  would  race  off 
at  lunchtime  to  the  Motomat,  on  Robert- 
son. Two  on  a  motorcycle  racing  around 
that  little  figure-eight  course,  the  one 
on  the  back  picking  off  bags  full  of 
hamburgers  from  the  hands  of  cast- 
iron  jockeys.  Or  trying  to;  the  fun  was 
in  the  near  impossibility  of  it,  you  see. 

yer  M.  Myer,  the  head 
of  Pictograph,  never 
lunched  at  the  Motomat. 
Pathologically  cheap, 
he'd  eat  in  the  studio 
commissary  kitchen.  He 
was  the  originator  of  that  famous  phrase 
"Smokink  costs  me  nuttink,"  from  his 
trick  of  lighting  up  a  rolled  $500  bill 
and  smoking  it  down  to  just  this  side 
of  the  halfway  point,  then  sending  a 
minion  to  the  bank  for  a  replace- 
ment. Hired  women  to  watch  him 
lick  fur  coats,  something  unresolved 
from  the  old  Odessa  days.  A  strange 
man,  Mr.  Myer.  "Vatch  de  popcorn," 
he'd  say.  He  knew  that  if  moviegoers 
ate  a  lot  of  popcorn  it  meant  they 
were  bored. 

Idleness  was  feared  more  than  Mr. 
Myer.  Neville  Blackguard— wonderful 
character  actor,  unjustly  forgotten— used 
his  time  between  pictures  to  become  a 
brain  surgeon.  Alas,  the  malpractice  suits 
drove  the  poor  man  to  drink,  which  of 
course  only  brought  more  malpractice 
suits.  He  ended  up  so  broke  that  he 
knew  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  afford  a 
decent  funeral  when  his  time  came. 
One  night  he  just  said  what  the  hell 
and  sneaked  into  Forest  Lawn,  dug  his 
own  grave,  and  jumped  in. 

And  who  says  the  town  had  no  heart? 
The  Forest  Lawn  people  let  him  stay 
where  he  lay.  And,  though  admittedly 
it  was  from  the  prop  department  and 
the  name  and  dates  were  off,  dammit, 
his  old  studio  did  provide  Neville  Black- 
guard with  a  headstone.  Gratis.  □ 
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Howard  Hughes  V  obsessr 
relationships  with  stars 
mehiding  Ava  Gardner. 
Kathryn  Grayson,  and  Je; 
Peters,  his  creation  of  t 
private  C.I. A.,  and  his 
extreme  phobia  aboi 
made  his  name  a  b]  |For 

eccentricity.  In  an  exc 
from  their  new  1 
PETER  HARRY  BROW  V 
PAT  H.  BROESKE 
reveal  the  lull  extent  of 
HiigliesJB8ragie,  terrifying 
battle  with  lunacy  and  the 
*et  roof  of  Ins  madness 


RECORD  BREAKER 


Opposite,  Howard  Hughes  deplanes  after 
setting  u  world  speed  record  of  352  miles  an  hour, 
1935;  inset,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  headlines  his  near- 
fatal  crash  in  1946.  Howard's  women,  clockwise 
from  top  left:  Jean  Peters,  wife  numher  two;  ferry 
Moore,  who  claimed  he  married  her  secretly;  Kathryn 
Grayson,  who  accepted  his  proposal;  legendary 
beauties  Rita  I  lavworth  and  Ava  Gardner. 


n  1947,  Ava  Gard- 
ner was  awakened 
one  morning  by 
the  shrill  rings 
of  her  phone.  At 
three  a.m.,  it 
could  have  been 
only  one  person. 
Picking  up  the 
receiver,  she  said, 
"Hello,  Hughes." 
"So  Artie  Shaw 
has  left  you," 
Howard  Hughes 
told  his  former  lov- 
er smugly.  Gard- 
ner sat  up  in  bed. 
Shaw  had  told  her 
only  that  after- 
noon, and  she'd 
made  a  single  call,  to  her  sister. 

Hughes  continued:  "When's  he 
gonna  marry  that  author,  Kathleen  Win- 
sor  [famous  for  Forever  Amber]?" 

"Bastard!"  said  Gardner  as  she 
slammed  down  the  receiver. 

Just  on  a  hunch,  she  edged  over  to 
the  window  and  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tains. As  she  suspected,  there  was  a 


car  parked  down  the  block  with  one 
man  in  the  front  and  another  in  the 
back.  "Howard  could  be  cruel  and  ruth- 
less," Gardner  remembered  later.  "With 
his  very  own  security  and  spy  system, 
he  knew  about  [my  breakup  with 
Artie]  practically  before  I  did." 

What  Gardner  didn't  know  was 
that  Hughes  was  running  similar  in- 
vestigations on  numerous  other  women, 
soon  to  include  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Janet  Leigh,  Cyd  Charisse,  and  Kath- 
ryn  Grayson.  And  what  Gardner 
couldn't  know  was  that,  at  41,  Holly- 
wood's most  notorious  playboy  and 
daredevil  had  begun  his  long  descent 
into  eccentricity,  drug  addiction,  and 
dementia. 

Up  to  then,  Howard  Robard  Hughes 
Jr.  had  been  fortune's  darling.  The  only 
child  of  a  Dallas  debutante,  who  lived 
in  constant  fear  that  her  adored  child 
would  pick  up  germs  and  become  ill, 
and  a  philandering  prospector,  who 
helped  create  the  bit  used  to  drill  75 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  wells,  Hughes 
was  18  in  1924,  when  his  father  died 
and  left  him  a  million-dollar  tool  busi- 
ness. He  soon  quit  school,  moved  to 
Hollywood,  and  became  a  pro- 
ducer. By  the  time  he  bought  a 
controlling  interest  in  RKO  in 
1948,  he  had  made  13  films,  in- 
cluding. Hell's  Angels  (the  air- 
warfare  epic,  which  he  also 
directed,  1930),  Scarface  (the 
gangster  classic  with  Paul  Muni, 
1932),  and  Tire  Outlaw  (one  of 
the  most  controversial  films  of 
all  time,  which  introduced  the 
bosomy  Jane  Russell,  1943). 


Like  his  father,  Howard  junior  ma 
ried  a  Texas  debutante,  but  their  unio 
which  ended  in  1929,  was  unhapp 
long-distance,  and  fruitless,  and  Hugh 
soon  became  the  greatest  womanizi 
in  Hollywood  history.  In  addition  i 
Ava  Gardner,  he  had  romantic  i 
volvements  with  Jean  Harlow  (wr 
starred  in  Hell's  Angels),  Billie  Dov 
Ginger  Rogers,  Katharine  Hepbur 
Bette  Davis,  Faith  Domergue,  Jar 
Greer,  Rita  Hayworth,  Yvonne  De  Ca 
lo,  Lana  Turner,  Gene  Tierney,  at 
Jean  Peters,  not  to  mention  New  York 
three  most  famous  debutantes:  Bre 
da  Frazier,  Barbara  Hutton,  and  Gl 
ria  Vanderbilt. 

Hughes's  other  great  love  was  avi 
tion.  A  daring  pilot  who  survived  se 
eral  crashes,  he  set  a  transcontinent 
speed  record  of  332  miles  per  hour 
1937  and  an  around-the-world  tin 
record  of  3  days,   19  hours,  and 
minutes  in  1938.  For  the  latter,  he  w 
given  a  ticker-tape  parade  in  Ne 
York.  He  founded  Hughes  Aircraft 
1932— by  the  50s  it  was  the  largest  su 
plier  of  electronic  weapons  systems 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy— and 
1939  he  began  to  take  control  of  TW, 
In  1947,  Hughes  appeared  before  tl 
U.S.  Senate  to  confront  charges  of  " 
nancial  irregularities"  involving  tv 
planes  he  had  produced  for  the  ga 
ernment,  a  spy  plane  called  the  XF- 
and  a  wood  amphibian  transport  calli 
the  Hercules  and  nicknamed  the  Spru 

Excerpted  from  Howard  Hughes:  The  Untold  Sron/' 
by  Peter  Harry  Brown  and  Pat  H.  Broeske, 
to  be  published  this  month  by  Dutton  Signet; 
©  1996  by  the  authors. 


DASHING  MOGUL 

Before  Hughes  took  over  RKO,  above, 
he  had  made  13  films.  His  epic  Hell's 
Angels  premiered  at  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theater,  right,  in  1930.  Opposite.  Hughes 
with  Jean  Harlow,  whom  he  directed  in 
Hell's  Angels  and  romanced  offscreen. 
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STAR  WATCHER 

Clockwise  from  far  left: 
Jane  Russell,  Hughes's  sexy 
discovery,  in  The  Outlaw, 
1943;  Terry  Moore; 
Susan  Hayward,  1945; 
Hughes  with  Ava  Gardner, 
1946;  Kathryn  Grayson, 
whom  Hughes  begged 
to  marry  him;  Jean  Peters  with 
husband  Stuart  Cramer  III, 
1954.  After  Cramer  was 
persuaded  by  Hughes 
to  give  up  Peters,  he  married 
Terry  Moore  in  1959, 
bottom  left. 
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Goose.  He  triumphantly  defended  him- 
self, but  the  pressure  of  the  proceed- 
ings seemed  to  take  a  toll,  for  from 
then  on  he  grew  more  and  more  para- 
noiac and  more  and  more  determined 
to  control  every  aspect  of  his  world. 
Only  recently  have  the  full  causes  of 
his  disorders  been  discovered. 

By  the  50s,  Hughes  had  increased 
his  corps  of  secret  police  to  include 
bugging  experts  and  legmen.  His  agents 
fed  him  a  continuous  glut  of  infor- 
mation, all  filtered  through  Hughes's 
sinister-looking  headquarters  at  7000 
Romaine  Street  in  Hollywood.  To  run 
this  elaborate  spying  system,  he  hired 
Jeff  Chouinard,  a  dashing  ex-fighter 
pilot.  By  1952,  Chouinard  presided  over 
a  private  army  of  288  detectives  and 
guards,  who  were  augmented  by  50 
drivers.  Between  1950  and  1954,  this 
homegrown  C.I. A.  compiled  case  his- 
tories of  more  than  100  actresses,  in- 
cluding Gina  Lollobrigida,  Susan 
Hayward,  and  the  French  ballerina  Zizi 
Jeanmaire. 

Chouinard  also  assembled  a  team 
to  install  microphones  in  most  of  the 
houses  and  apartments  used  by 
Hughes's  growing  club  of  lovers.  In 
1950,  for  example,  Hughes  became 
maniacal  over  starlet  Terry  Moore's 
fondness  for  sweets.  After  his  men 
logged  her  consumption  of  ice  cream, 
cookies,  and  peanuts,  he  presented  the 
statistics  to  Moore  with  the  admon- 
ishment "This  will  ruin 
your  figure  and 
your  career." 

When  Hughes 
learned  that  Ava 
Gardner  was  sleep- 


ing with  actor  Howard  Duff,  he  used 
the  discovery  to  his  advantage.  Sever- 
al days  earlier,  Gardner  had  telephoned 
Hughes  asking  for  the  return  of  a  gray 
Mercedes  he  had  given  her.  When  she 
married  bandleader  Artie  Shaw,  she 
had  given  it  back.  "It's  been  so  long," 
said  Hughes,  "that  I  thought  it  was 
mine." 

"Well,  it  isn't,"  Gardner  answered. 
"I'm  coming  over  to  get  it." 

With  the  aid  of  two  Hughes  Air- 
craft engineers,  Hughes  loosened  all 
the  major  components  of  the  Mercedes. 
When  Gardner  came  over  to  pick  up 
the  car,  he  watched  in  amusement  as 
the  beautiful  star,  with  Howard  Duff 
following  her  in  another  automobile, 
drove  off.  Several  blocks  away,  the 
car  began  to  self-destruct. 

"You  bastard!"  Gardner  screamed 
at  Hughes  later  on  the  phone.  "Why 
did  you  do  that?" 

"Why  did  you  jilt  me  for  Howard 
Duff?"  Hughes  answered,  and  slammed 
down  the  receiver. 

On  New  Year's  Eve 
1951,  Hughes's  friend 
William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.  realized 
how  bad  things  had 
gotten.  He  had  flown 
into  town  and  invit- 
ed Hughes,  who  had 
moved  into  a  bun- 
galow at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  to  a 
party  at  Mike  Romanoffs  restaurant. 
"Wait  a  second,"  Hughes  said.  "This 
telephone  isn't  safe.  I'll  call  you  back." 
Five  minutes  later  Hughes  called  and 
said  in  a  hushed  voice,  "I'll  meet  you 
about  nine  o'clock  tonight.  Get  your  car 
and  park  in  front  of  the  hotel.  I'll 
come  by,  driving  a  dark 
Chevy.  I'll 
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flick  my  lights  twice.  If  you  see  me, 
flick  yours  once.  I'll  keep  going  but 
you  stay  there.  I'll  drive  around  the 
block  to  make  sure  no  one  is  follow- 
ing me.  I'll  pass  you  again,  but  this 
time  you  follow  me.  I'll  park  a  few 
blocks  down  . . .  and  you  wait  behind 
me.  I'll  get  out  of  my  car  and  get  in 
yours.  As  soon  as  I  slip  in,  drive  off." 

"What  the  hell  is  going  on,  Howard?" 
Hearst  asked.  Hughes  repeated  the  in- 
structions. "It  sounded  like  he  was 
losing  his  marbles,"  Hearst  recalled. 
"Howard  began  imagining  dangers 
everywhere." 

He  became  especially  frightened 
about  the  dangers  he  couldn't  see:  the 
billions  of  germs  all  around.  "Germs 
are  death,  Noah!"  he  shouted  to  his 
longtime  business  manager  Noah  Die- 
trich one  evening.  "I  want  to  live  longer 
than  my  parents,  who  were  killed  by 
germs  when  they  were  still  relatively 
young.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  hap- 
pen to  me." 

Hughes  eventually  went  as  far  as  to 
form  a  battle  plan  to  ensure  a  germfree 
environment.  He  prepared  directives, 
some  of  them  10,000  words  long,  on 
the  slightest  things.  In  the  "Operating 
Manual  for  Taking  Clothes  to  HRH," 
he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
else's  germs  "somehow  leaped  onto 
my  clean  clothing."  An  excerpt: 

He  wants  you  to  obtain  a  brand  new  knife, 
never  used,  to  open  a  new  box  of  Kleenex 
using  the  knife  to  open  the  slot. 

After  the  box  is  open  you  are  to  take 
the  little  tag  and  the  first  piece  of  Kleenex 
and  destroy  them;  then  using  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  and  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  take  each  piece  of  Kleenex  out  of  the 
box  and  place  it  on  an  opened  newspaper 
and  repeat  this  until  approximately  50 
sheets  are  neatly  stacked.  You  then  have 
a  paddle  for  one  hand.  You  are  then  to 
make  another  for  the  other  hand,  making 
a  total  of  two  paddles  of  Kleenex. . . . 

Mr.  Hughes  wanted  you  to  remember 
to  keep  your  head  at  a  45-degree  angle  from 
the  various  things  you  would  touch,  such 
as  the  Kleenex  box  itself,  the  knife 

The  thing  to  be  careful  of  during  the 
operation  is  not  to  breathe  upon  the  vari- 
ous items. 

The  10-step  program  for  opening  a 
can  of  fruit  was  equally  specific: 

Be  sure  that  no  part  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  hands,  be  directly  over  the  can  or 
the  plate  at  any  time.  If  possible,  keep  the 


head,  upper  part  of  the  body,  arms,  etc.  at 
least  one  foot  away  from  the  can  of  fruit 
and  the  sterile  plate  at  all  times.  [There 
must  be]  absolutely  no  talking,  coughing, 
clearing  of  the  throat,  or  any  movement 
whatsoever  of  the  lips. 

Hughes  quit  talking  to  many  of  his 
friends  and  business  associates  be- 
cause he  felt  that  bacteria  might  be 
transmittable  via  telephone  lines.  He 
was  even  terrified  of  "tiny  organisms" 
which  might  be  forwarded  by  his  agents 
in  the  field.  To  prevent  this,  employ- 
ees at  the  Romaine  Street  headquar- 
ters had  to  wear  white  cotton  gloves 
to  type  and  process  the  memos  and 
phone  logs  which  were  sent  to  him  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Jeff  Chouinard 
had  to  collect  the  paychecks  for  his 
"secret  police"  by  appearing  outside 
of  Romaine  at  an  appointed  time.  A 
second-story  window  would  open,  "just 
a  very  small  crack."  Then  a  deep-sea- 
fishing  line  was  lowered.  "I  would  at- 
tach my  statements  to  the  fishhooks, 
which  they  reeled  up  into  the  business 
office."  Since  Hughes  authorized  the 
use  of  the  fishhooks  only  to  receive 
memos  and  statements,  the  checks  were 
thrown  out  the  window. 

Eventually  Hughes's  surveillance 
reports  and  transcripts  of  phone  con- 
versations filled  an  entire  room  at  the 
Romaine  headquarters.  To  run  this 
nerve  center,  Hughes  hired  a  27-year- 
old  Mormon  named  Frank  William 
"Bill"  Gay,  who  had  attended  Brigham 
Young  University.  Gay  agreed  to  try 
the  job  out  for  three  months  "to  see 
if  I  like  it."  Twenty-five  years  later  he 
would  rule  the  entire  Hughes  empire. 

ughes's  domain 
of  hotel  suites 
and  mansions 
was  worlds  away 
from  the  quiet 
beauty  surround- 
ing the  Riviera 
Country  Club, 
near  Santa  Mon- 
ica. This  hidden  preserve  was  where 
Kathryn  Grayson  had  her  house,  and 
it  was  there  that  Hughes  fled  for 
comfort  when  he  felt  the  world  clos- 
ing in  on  him. 

The  MGM  singing  superstar  was 
then  at  the  top  of  her  career.  She 
had  starred  in  Show  Boat  and  The  Toast 


of  New  Orleans.  Just  ahead  was  K 
Me  Kate.  A  genteel  beauty  with  a  sm 
daughter  from  an  unsuccessful  m; 
riage,  she  distanced  herself  from  t 
Hollywood  set  and  retired  each  d- 
from  the  studio  to  her  Tudor  hou: 
After  seeing  Grayson  perform  at  t 
Hollywood  Bowl,   Hughes  pursu 
the  buxom  soprano  for  months.  "He 
ey,    he    was    impassioned,"    relat 
Grayson's  friend  and  MGM  co-sl' 
Ann  Miller.   "It  finally  got  so  bl 
that  he  leaped  over  her  fence  to  \ 
to  her." 

Hughes's  pursuit  of  Grayson  becar* 
the  talk  of  the  MGM  lot,  where  1 
roses  arrived  regularly  at  her  dressi- 
room.  It  reached  its  apex  during  t ! 
filming  of  Show  Boat,  which  ma 
her  one  of  the  top  box-office  stars 
1951.  When  the  town  buzzed  abo 
the  chemistry  between  Grayson  ai 
her  dashing  baritone  co-star,  Howa 
Keel,   Hughes  erupted  in  jealou: 
During  the  filming  of  a  lavish  ww 
ding  scene,  Hughes  took  to  the  airii 
his   noisy   amphibian   airplane   a 
swooped  down  over  the  riverboat 
just  as  Grayson  and  Keel  were  to 
joined  in  make-believe  wedlock.  "1 
got  it  through  his  head  that  this  'p- 
tend  wedding'  would  somehow  res.^ 
in  a  romance  between  Keel  and  mr 
Grayson  said  with  some  amusemei* 
"And,  you  know,  they  never  used  til 

expensive  sequence Maybe  he  (' 

ruin  every  take." 

When  Hughes  repeated  his  flyby  f 
the  second  and  third  days,  Grays' 
noticed  that  her  co-star  Ava  Gardi 
was  "shooting  daggers"  at  her.  Gai 
ner  had  rejected  Hughes,  but  mi* 
have  had  second  thoughts  about  s 
rendering  him  to  the  more  sophistical 
Grayson. 

Havens  such  as  Grayson's  beca^ 
indispensable  to  Hughes  by  the  mt 
50s,  when  the  Los  Angeles  night  v 
no  longer  safe  for  the  most  notork 
nocturnal  dweller  the  city  had  ev 
known.   His  women,  his  increasi 
troubles  with  TWA,  and  his  callous  tn  ' 
ment  of  RKO  artisans  had  made  b 
a  marked  man.  Because  he  was  invoh 
in  more  than  20  lawsuits,  several 
them  paternity  actions,  he  changed 
of  his  patterns  and  habits. 

Instead  of  sleeping  until  two  P 
and  working  until  two  a.m.,  he  si 
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til  four  p.m.  and  worked  until  dawn. 
I  even  abandoned  his  screening 
;ater  on  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  lot 
d  switched  to  a  screening  room 
iled  Nosseck's  in  a  run-down  part 

West  Hollywood. 

Because  he  now  suffered  from  blind- 
l  migraine  headaches  and  spells  of 
nfusion— aftereffects  of  a  near-fatal 
ine  crash  in  1946  and  a  youthful 
se  of  syphilis— he  no  longer  prowled 
;  city  alone  like  a  tomcat.  One  of 
louinard's  men  once  tailed  him  on 
i  circuitous  route— from  Kathryn 
•ayson's  house  to  his  friend  Cary 
■ant's,  to  a  motel  in  the  San  Fer- 
ndo  Valley,  where  he  met  Terry 
oore,  then  back  to  the  Beverly  Hills 
>tel,  where  he  collapsed  into  bed  at 
I  height  of  the  lunch  hour. 
Instead  of  one  bungalow  at  the 
verly  Hills  Hotel,  he  now  had  two 
vernous  cottages  with  blackout  cur- 
ns  on  the  windows  and  triple- 
;ked  doors.  Two  additional  suites 

the  regular  hotel  wing  served  as 
i  staging  area  for  his  guards  and 
i  growing  cadre  of  Mormon  aides 
th  crew  cuts. 

One  night  in  May  1952,  Chouinard 
is  instructed  to  follow  "the  Old 
an,"  as  he  and  the  aides  called  the 
-year-old  Hughes  (though  not  to 
;  face),  to  a  dark  parking  area  ad- 
vent to  the  Warner  Bros,  studio, 
ighes  waited  for  more  than  half  an 
ur  before  Terry  Moore  and  her 
ither  drove  up  beside  him.  Moore 
d  Hughes  talked  earnestly  for  about 
o  hours.  When  the  women  drove 
f,  Hughes  went  over  to  Chouinard's 
r  and  handed  him  a  manila  enve- 
3e  containing  Moore's  wedding  ring 
>m  Glenn  Davis,  the  football  star 
e  had  married  in  February  1951  af- 
:  a  one-month  courtship.  "Here," 

said.  "See  that  this  ring  is  handed 
rectly  to  Davis." 

Hughes  had  said  he  would  help 
oore  with  her  ensuing  divorce. 
oore  was  also  counting  on  Hughes 

marry  her,  in  a  formal  ceremony, 
len  the  divorce  was  final.  (Years 
:er,  she  would  claim  that  she  and 
ughes  had  secretly  exchanged  vows 

November  1949.)  But  Hughes  wasn't 
unting  on  Davis's  temper.  Accord- 
g  to  Jeff  Chouinard  and  recently 
classified  F.B.I,  documents,  just  af- 


ter the  wedding  ring  was  returned  to 
Davis,  he  cornered  Hughes  and  "beat 
the  hell  out  of  him."  The  190-pound 
Davis  refractured  all  the  ribs  that 
had  been  injured  in  Hughes's  1946 
crash.  His  left  eye  was  swollen  shut, 
and  part  of  his  chin  was  shattered. 
"They  put  Howard  on  a  plane  and 
flew  him  to  San  Francisco  for  treat- 
ment," Chouinard  recalled.  "If  he'd 
been  treated  in  Los  Angeles,  there 
would  have  been  an  avalanche  of 
publicity." 

Hughes  called  Louella  Parsons,  Hed- 
da  Hopper,  the  Associated  Press,  and 
United  Press  to  douse  the  hottest 
Hollywood  news  story  of  the  year. 
But  gossip  about  it  spread  through 
the  industry  and  made  it  into  the 
scandal  sheets,  including  Confidential 
magazine.  Jean  Peters,  the  actress 
Hughes  had  become  most  serious 
about,  learned  of  it  while  on  a  film 
set  and  was  said  to  have  become  hys- 
terical over  the  fact  that  Hughes 
was  again  involved  with  Terry  Moore. 

As  his  personal  problems  escalat- 
ed, Hughes  decided  to  escape  from 
his  tainted  Los  Angeles  haunts  and 


door.  The  brigades  of  gorgeous  show- 
girls provided  him  with  an  almost 
endless  supply  of  one-night  stands. 

During  this  Vegas 
sojourn,  he  some- 
times invited  Kath- 
ryn Grayson,  Jean 
Peters,  or  Terry 
Moore  to  join  him. 
Despite  his  promis- 
cuity in  the  gam- 
bling capital,  he 
regularly  accused  all  three  women  of 
infidelity.  When  Grayson  brought  her 
lavish  stage  show  to  one  of  the  ma- 
jor hotels,  Hughes  circled  her  protec- 
tively. One  evening,  by  eavesdropping 
on  her  phone  conversations,  he  learned 
that  MGM  executive  Benny  Thau,  who 
was  romantically  interested  in  Grayson, 
was  flying  in  to  meet  her.  "Howard 
would  not  believe  it  was  business  in- 
volving the  studio,"  Grayson  later  re- 
called. 

At  seven  p.m.,  an  hour  before  she 
was  to  appear,  Hughes  called  to  tell 
her  that  her  brother  was  very  ill  and 
that  he  had  a  plane  ready  to  carry 


Hughes  regularly  accused 

Kathryn  Grayson,  Jean  Peters, 

and  Terry  Moore  of  infidelity. 


take  refuge  in  Las  Vegas.  During 
one  night  on  the  town  with  Jean  Pe- 
ters and  John  Wayne,  who  was  then 
making  pictures  for  RKO,  Hughes 
balked  at  going  into  the  Desert  Inn. 
"Everybody  will  be  looking  at  me," 
he  complained.  "You  asshole!"  said 
the  Duke.  "You  are  with  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  And 
John  Wayne!  And  they're  gonna  look 
at  you?" 

For  three  years  in  the  early  50s, 
Hughes  roamed  from  hotel  suite  to 
hotel  suite,  from  the  El  Rancho  to 
the  Flamingo  and  from  the  Desert  Inn's 
penthouse  to  a  five-room  cottage  next 


her  to  Los  Angeles.  "I  was  worried- 
frantic,  in  fact,"  Grayson  said.  "So  I 
took  off  my  costume  and  drove  with 
him  to  the  airport."  But  once  they 
were  in  the  air,  Hughes  didn't  head 
for  Los  Angeles.  He  simply  circled  over 
Vegas,  admitting  that  he  was  jealous 
and  wanted  to  "save  her"  from  Thau. 
Grayson  was  so  incensed  that  she 
didn't  speak  to  Hughes  for  months. 
Jean  Peters  apparently  became  fed 
up  with  his  philandering.  Louella 
Parsons  reached  Hughes  by  phone 
early  one  morning  in  May  1954. 
"Jean's  going  to  be  married  this  week," 
said  Parsons.   "Were  you  aware  of 
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The  venereal  disease  Hughes  J 

contracted  in  the  1930s— before  penicillin- !|j 
had  developed  into  neurosyphilis. 


it?"  Hughes  was  floored.  He  had 
been  so  enmeshed  in  problems  at  TWA 
that  he  had  never  gotten  around  to 
formally  welcoming  Jean  back  from 
Rome,  where  she  had  filmed  Three 
Coins  in  the  Fountain.  The  movie  fol- 
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lowed  three  American  career  women 
in  Rome,  where  each  tossed  a  coin 
into  the  Trevi  Fountain  in  hopes  of 
finding  love.  For  Peters,  the  film  had 
proved  prophetic.  She  met  Texas  oil- 
man Stuart  Cramer  III,  an  execu- 
tive at  Lockheed,  during  filming. 
"They're  getting  married,"  Parsons 
told  Hughes. 

Both  Jeff  Chouinard  and  Bill  Gay 
were  shocked  at  the  boss's  reaction  to 


Parsons's  news.  "He  didn't  rage  c^, 
cast  blame  or  fall  into  one  of  his  du^e( 
pressions,"  recalled  Chouinard.  "HlL 
kept  his  pain  hidden." 

Despite  word  that  Peters  was  mai^ 
rying  someone  else,  Hughes  spent  tw\  % 
days  furiously  writing  almost  500  page. 1( 
of  instructions,  solutions,  and  idea 
about  how  to  solve  the  financial  crunc 
at  TWA  and  end  the  threats  of  mutin 
among  the  17,000  executives,  scier 
tists,  engineers,  and  factory  workei  L 
at  Hughes  Aircraft.  Then  he  stampede  || 
into  action  on  the  personal  front.  H  \t,, 
drove  to  Grayson's  home,  where  r  |»( 
formally  proposed.  He  was  probabi  ^ 
thunderstruck  when  she  sweetly  a 


ROOM  SERVICE 

The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 

and  one  of  its  private 

bungalows,  inset,  below. 

After  Hughes  married 

Jean  Peters,  they  had 

separate  bungalows,  and 

he  took  six  more  for 

his  guards  and  aides. 

He  installed  teenager 

Yvonne  Shubert,  insets, 

opposite,  in  yet  another. 


pted  and  even  acquiesced  to  his 
(letable.  They  would  be  married  in 
is  Vegas  on  Memorial  Day  week- 
d.  If  Jean  could  get  married,  he 
isoned,  so  could  he. 
Weary  of  waiting  and  of  spending 
DSt  of  her  evenings  alone  at  the  house 
aghes  had  leased  for  her,  Peters 
is  susceptible  to  the  attentions  of 
s  handsome  Cramer.  They  were 
irried  on  May  29,  1954,  in  Wash- 
>ton,  D.C. 

While  Grayson  was  preparing  for 
lat  she  thought  would  be  her  wed- 
lg  ceremony,  Hughes  summoned  Jeff 
louinard  to  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 
d  told  him  to  set  the  dogs  after  the 


newlyweds.  "I  want 
to  know  as  much 
about  that  rela- 
tionship as  possi- 
ble. If  there's  a 
way  to  do  physi- 
cal surveillance,  then  do  so." 
Hughes  then  phoned  a  Washington 
lawyer  and  asked  him  to  find  the  hottest 
new  private  eye  in  the  business,  a 
man  who  could  discreetly  handle  the 
toughest  of  assignments. 

The  lawyer  contacted  Robert  A. 
Maheu,  an  F.B.I,  veteran  who  had 
just  formed  Robert  A.  Maheu  Asso- 
ciates. "I  want  you  to  get  me  all  the 
dirt  on  Stuart  Cramer  III,"  the  attor- 


ney told  him.  "Among 
other  things,  check  to  see  if  he's  work- 
ing for  the  C.I. A."  Hughes  had  found 
the  right  man.  Maheu  had  also  been 
a  C.I.A.  operative.  His  report  was  on 
Hughes's  desk  a  week  later— the  start 
of  a  relationship  that  would  last  15 
years.  It  turned  out  Cramer  was  a 
real  blueblood  with  an  enormous  for- 
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Newspapers  screened  Hughes 
from  the  world  in  London  in  1973. 
■Inset,  one-  of  the  last  known     * 
pictures  of. Hughes^when  he  was 
46  and  a  pliotographer  caughi 
hiin  rebuffing  another  photographer 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1952, 24  years 
before  he  died. 


4  m  -y.r\ 


*---■-■ 


. 


;  >: 


On  good  days, 

it  took  Hughes  an  hour  to 

clean  the  phone; 

on  a  bad  day,'  four  hours. 


tune  who  did,  by  Maheu's  account, 
have  "tenuous"  C.I.A.  ties  within  the 
Lockheed  aviation  empire. 

The  Memorial  Day 
weekend  was  loom- 
ing. Hughes  intended 
to  see  through  his  pro- 
posal to  Grayson,  un- 
like his  aborted  nup- 
tials with  Lana  Turn- 
er eight  years  earli- 
er. But  Grayson,  long 
a  believer  in  spiritualism,  woke  up  on 
the  appointed  day  with  a  strange  fore- 
boding. "Whenever  I  closed  my  eyes, 
I  saw  a  little  blond  head  sinking  in  a 
whirlpool.  Something  terrible  was  go- 
ing to  happen  to  a  child.  And  I  be- 
lieved it  would  involve  my  daughter." 
She  couldn't  find  Hughes,  who  was 
already  at  Hughes  Aircraft,  arranging 
for  a  flight  to  take  them  to  Las  Ve- 
gas. By  the  time  she  did  reach  him,  a 
limousine  was  outside  her  house. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Howard,"  said  Grayson. 
Then  she  told  him  about  her  strange 
premonition. 

"That's  craziness,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. "It's  just  nervous  jitters." 

Grayson  was  in  tears.  "I  can't.  I 
just  can't." 

The  next  day  Grayson  found  out  that 
her  nephew  Timmy  had  drowned  in 
her  brother's  swimming  pool.  But  by 
then  the  wedding  plans  were  on  hold. 
According  to  Noah  Dietrich,  when 
Jean  Peters  married  Stuart  Cramer,  she 
didn't  tell  him  about  her  relationship 
with  Hughes.  "It  had  never  been  men- 
tioned," Cramer  later  said.  He  learned 
of  it  directly  from 
Hughes,  who 
called  him  and 
said,  "Please 
come  and  hear 
me  out." 

"Jean  tried  to 
get    away    [from 
Howard]   . . .    but 
she  just  couldn't 
forget  him,"  said 
her  friend  the  ac- 
tress Jeanne  Crain. 
When  Hughes  want- 
ed something,   said 
Crain,  he  could  be 
'overpowering." 
Cramer  flew  in  from 


Miami  and  was  chauffeured  to  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Then  he  was  es- 
corted to  Hughes's  bungalow,  where 
Hughes  was  frank  about  his  inten- 
tions. "I  am  in  love  with  your  wife 
and  have  been  so  for  many,  many 
years,"  he  said.  He  further  stunned 
Cramer  when  he  added,  "And  she  is 
completely  in  love  with  me.  Now,  if 
she  will  confirm  this,  will  you  give  her 
an  uncontested  divorce?" 

Cramer  said  later,  "I  had  to  fight 
to  keep  from  fainting."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Miami,  Peters  admitted  to 
her  ties  with  Hughes  but  said  that  she 
didn't  want  a  divorce.  According  to 
Noah  Dietrich,  though,  Peters  was 
distraught.  "She  was  racked  with  grief," 
he  said.  All  the  same,  she  refused 
Hughes's  calls.  So  Hughes  called 
Cramer  and  audaciously  used  Peters's 
distress  as  a  trump  card,  saying  that 
if  Cramer  truly  cared  for  her  he  would 
let  her  go. 

Cramer  is  said  to  have  fought  back 
tears  as  he  insisted,  "Mr.  Hughes,  I'm 
still  completely  in  love  with  this  won- 
derful girl."  Hughes  wouldn't  back 
down.  "Cramer  told  me  that  Howard 
promised  to  marry  Jean,"  Dietrich  re- 
membered. Incredibly,  on  the  strength 
of  that  promise  Peters  agreed  to  di- 
vorce Cramer  and  marry  Hughes. 

There  is  an  odd  footnote  to  this  al- 
ready odd  scenario:  five  years  later, 
in  1959,  Cramer  married  Terry  Moore. 

Once  Peters  left  Cramer,  Hughes 
installed  her  in  one  of  his  houses  on 
Los  Angeles's  secluded  west  side  and 
surrounded  her  with  aides,  drivers, 
and  maids.  Dietrich  overheard  him 
say  he  was  "too  busy  to  marry  her  at 
the  moment." 

Yes,  Hughes  was  busy.  For  a  while 
he  began  to  see  Grayson  again.  Then 
came  two  red-hot  affairs.  They  would 
be  the  grandest  of  finales  for  Howard 
Hughes. 

At  36,  Susan  Hayward  was  Holly- 
wood's pre-eminent  redheaded  beauty. 
Temperamental  and  smoky-voiced,  she 
had  come  to  Hollywood  in  1937  to  vie 
for  the  role  of  Scarlett  O'Hara  in  Gone 
with  the  Wind.  When  Hughes  caught 
up  with  her,  she  was  a  three-time  Os- 
car nominee,  with  a  best-actress  award 
in  her  future  (for  her  role  as  executed 
murderess  Barbara  Graham  in  /  Want 
to  Live!).  She  was  also  just  escaping 
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her  marriage  to  B-movie  actor  Jess  Barker. 

Hughes  had  made  a  play  for  her  a 
dozen  years  earlier.  Now  she  was  recep- 
tive. She  was  so  self-assured,  in  fact,  that 
she  bragged,  "I  might  become  the  next 
Mrs.  Howard  Hughes."  Like  many  others 
in  Hollywood,  she  was  not  aware  of 
Hughes's  continuing  relationship  with 
Jean  Peters. 

Hughes  so  swept  Hayward  off  her  feet 
that  she  introduced  him  to  her  two  sons 
as  "Mr.  Magic."  He  put  planes  at  her  dis- 
posal, filled  her  dressing  room  with  roses 
every  morning,  and  talked  with  her  for 
hours  at  a  lovers'  lookout  above  Beverly 
Hills.  But  it  wasn't  Hayward,  with  her 
beauty  and  Hollywood  status,  who  posed 
a  threat  to  Peters,  then  28.  It  was  a 
teenage  former  beauty  queen. 

Yvonne  Shubert  had  come  to  Hughes's 
attention  one  morning  in  early  1955 
when  Walter  Kane,  Hughes's  talent 
scout,  handed  him  a  photograph  as  they 
flew  to  Las  Vegas.  Hughes  gave  only  a 
quick  glance  to  the  image  of  the  15-year- 
old  schoolgirl.  "Gorgeous,"  he  said. 
"Sign  her  up." 

Kane  found  the  girl  and  delivered  his 
song  and  dance  about  making  her  a  star. 
All  that  was  needed,  Kane  explained  to 
the  girl's  mother,  was  to  deliver  her 
daughter  into  Howard  Hughes's  hands. 
Yvonne  Shubert  listened  intently.  The 
teenager  had  never  heard  of  Hughes  and 
had  no  idea  why  he  was  interested  in  her 
when  Hollywood  was  already  packed 
with  starlets.  But  Kane  was  persuasive, 
and  Yvonne  was  given  the  big  treatment: 
dance  lessons,  drama  coaching,  and  voice 
lessons. 

At  first  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
this  girl  would  be  different  from  any  of 
the  other  potential  young  starlets  Hughes 
had  set  up  in  Hollywood.  Then  Hughes 
ordered  Kane  to  "handle  her  personally." 
Kane  scheduled  screenings,  usually  dou- 
ble features,  in  the  Goldwyn  screening 
room.  Sitting  near  Kane  and  her  mother, 
Yvonne  was  enthralled  that  someone 
would  show  films  just  for  her.  She  didn't 
learn  until  later  that  a  tall  man  huddled 
against  the  back  wall  and  watched  her 
night  after  night. 

Finally  she  was  asked  to  come  without 
her  mother.  Not  long  after,  the  tall  man 
moved  through  the  empty  room  and  sat 
near  her.  Still  later,  Kane  quietly  slipped 
away,  leaving  Yvonne  alone  with  the 
stranger.  At  the  end  of  the  screening, 
Hughes  signaled  that  he  would  like  to 
talk  to  Yvonne,  who  nodded,  "Sure." 

"Now,  here's  what  we  will  do,"  he 
said.  "You  go  in  that  office  right  there 
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Howard  Hughes 

and  I'll  go  down  the  hall  to  another  one. 
You  just  wait  by  the  phone."  A  minute 
later  the  phone  in  Yvonne's  darkened  of- 
fice rang.  It  was  Hughes.  They  talked  for 
about  an  hour. 

For  months  their  relationship  was 
conducted  on  the  telephone.  "We  dis- 
cussed everything— new  films,  current 
events,  and  his  professional  woes.  In  that 
way  we  were  not  only  friends  but  totally 
involved  emotionally  before  we  became 
intimate."  Hughes,  always  fearful  of  re- 
jection, tried  incessantly  to  gauge 
Yvonne's  commitment  before  he  let 
down  his  romantic  guard. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  me?"  he 
asked  early  one  morning. 

"I  think  I  have  a  kind  of 
love,"  she  responded  warily. 

"What  do  you  mean,  a  kind 
of  love?"  Hughes  prompted. 

"Well,  certainly  not  as  a 
lover,"  she  answered. 

Hughes  was  crestfallen. 
"Like  a  father,  I  suppose." 

Yvonne  shook  her  head  no. 

"Well,  what  then?"  he  said 
in  disgust.  "Like  a  grand- 
father?" 

Shubert  protested  that  she 
hadn't  meant  that  at  all, 
though  Hughes,  at  49,  was  al- 
most old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather. 

The  teenager  and  the  mil- 
lionaire struggled  for  months 
to    find    a    common    ground 
strong    enough    to    support 
their  problematic  relationship. 
"He  was  guiding  me,  carefully  leading 
me  into  the  affair,"  she  recalled,  adding, 
"He   was  by  now  my   friend,   a  good 
friend,  and  I  really  didn't  know  what  real 
love  between  a  man  and  a  woman  was  at 
that  point." 

By  the  time  Yvonne  and  Howard's 
physical  relationship  commenced,  Hughes 
had  promised  to  marry  her.  Since  the 
aides  kept  her  in  seclusion,  Shubert  knew 
nothing  about  Jean  Peters  or  any  of  the 
other  stars  linked  to  him  in  the  gossip 
columns.  But  Hughes  wasn't  lying  to  her. 
"This  was  a  major  love  affair,"  recalled 
Robert  Maheu.  "He  became  obsessed 
with  her." 

Hughes  installed  Yvonne  in  a  ram- 
bling house  in  Coldwater  Canyon.  He 
also  provided  her  with  a  permanent  bun- 
galow in  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Be- 
cause Hughes  was  so  infatuated  with 
her,  and  because  they  conducted  their  af- 
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fair  right  under  Jean  Peters's  nose, 
Chouinard  and  Gay  assigned  four  men 
to  watch  over  Yvonne.  Her  house  and 
bungalow  were  bugged,  and  the  phones 
tapped.  There  was  also  a  peephole, 
which  had  been  drilled  by  Chouinard's 
men,  in  the  wall.  The  peephole  became  a 
front-row  seat  for  the  boss's  extracurric- 
ular swan  song.  Some  of  the  guards 
would  take  turns  playing  voyeur  on  what 
Chouinard  called  a  "near-perfect  sexual 
relationship." 

"Of  all  those  girls,  I  was  the  only  one 
who  really  loved  Howard,"  Shubert  re- 
called. It  was  because  of  her  love  for 
him,  she  added,  that  "all  of  the  aides  de- 
spised me." 

But  Jean  Peters  despised  her  as  well. 
When  she  found  out  that  Hughes  had 


Everything  his  wife 

ate  and  drank 

went  into  an  indexed 

surveillance  report 

that  was  presented  to 

Hughes. 

spent  $250,000  trying  to  make  Yvonne  a 
singing  star,  and  that  he  had  taken  her 
to  Vancouver  and  the  Bahamas  while 
Peters  was  left  at  home,  she  initiated  a 
campaign  to  get  rid  of  the  girl.  It  took 
four  years. 

When  Kathryn  Grayson  returned  to 
her  mansion  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  January  6,  1957,  she  found  Hughes 
waiting  in  the  den.  As  soon  as  Grayson's 
daughter  went  to  bed,  Hughes  began 
pressing  Grayson  to  marry  him  immedi- 
ately, within  24  hours  if  possible.  Exhaust- 
ed from  a  day  on  the  set  and  from  re- 
hearsals for  a  major  concert  tour,  Gray- 
son put  him  off. 

"No,"  he  declared.  "It  must  be  now." 
Then  he  yelled,  "Kathryn,  I  have  a  very, 
very  good  reason  for  asking  you  to  do 
this,  and  to  do  it  now!" 

They  had  pursued  this  same  argument 


for  three  days,  ever  since  Grayson  ha  ii 
agreed  to  marry  a  surprisingly  arden.) 
Hughes  and  accepted  his  engagement! 
ring  for  the  third  time.  But  she  refuse*  ill 
to  cancel  her  prestigious  concert  touifn 
set  to  begin  three  days  later.  "Look  i 
Howard,"  she  said  calmly,  "I'm  leavin  \i 
for  New  York  tomorrow,  and  we  ca;.s' 
discuss  this  when  I  return." 

He  whirled  to  face  her.  "It  has  to  b  u 
now,"  he  said  before  striding  across  th  J* 
room  and  slapping  her,  hard,  on  the  face 
Grayson  was  stunned.  "He'd  nevei) 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  violence  bejj 
fore,"  she  recalled. 

It  wasn't  until  decades  later  that  sh  jo 

connected  Hughes's  hysteria  that  nigh  Ii 

with  a  phone  call  she  had  received  a  fe#e 

days  earlier.  Several  of  Hughes's  aides  i  jii 

the    Romaine    Street    heac  s 

quarters  had  offered  a  "conf  r 

dential   tip"    to   pass   on  t 

Hughes.  "They  asked  me  t  |i 

tell  him  that  Noah  Dietric  1 

was   planning   to   have   hir  ii 

committed,"      she      remeiUi 

bered.  But  she  kept  the  curiinl 

ous  message  to  herself.  Sfota 

could    hardly    have    know;-; 

that  Hughes  was  already  cowio 

vinced  marriage  was  the  onlt^ 

thing  which  would  keep  bin  I 

out  of  a  mental  institution.    L 

Saddened  by  Hughes's  de  , 

perate  emotional  state,  Grawft 

son  nevertheless  decided  t  r 

end  their  eight-year  relation1:; 

ship.  That  night  she  gatherei  \\ 

her  suitcases  and  left  for  hi1  B 

concert    tour.    Hughes    watpth 

still    hunched    down    in  trHu 

darkened    living    room.    H  b 

didn't  look  up.  "I  want  you  out  of  hei>  n 

when  I  come  back,"  she  told  him. 

She  never  saw  him  again. 

Being  fed  rumors  by  some  of  his  aid««-,|| 
and  operating  through  an  increasir 
haze  of  paranoia,  Hughes  believed  th. 
Noah  Dietrich  was  planning  to  comm  ;, 
him  and  seize  control  of  his  $500  millic 
empire.  Actually,  Hughes's  instincts  we*  :; 
astute;  he  just  targeted  the  wrong  man.     j,- 
Several  weeks  earlier,  Dr.  Verne  M  ,  ,f 
son,  one  of  Hughes's  physicians,  and  £  ■ 
unidentified  representative  of  the  medic 
institute  Hughes  had  founded,  had  aske  : 
for  a  private,  "urgent"  meeting  with  Di 
trich  at  his  home.  They  arrived  with 
battery  of  test  results  and  a  commitme    •,, 
form  they  wanted  Dietrich  to  sign.  "Tb  L 
explained  that  Howard's  syphilis  hadr 
been  totally  eradicated,"  recalled  Ma 
Dietrich,    Noah's    widow.    In    fact,   sift, 
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ded,  the  venereal  disease  Hughes  had 
ntracted  in  the  mid-1930s— before  peni- 
lin— had  developed  into  neurosyphilis, 
dch  was  attacking  his  brain,  his  spinal 
rd,  and  his  central  nervous  system.  The 
ysicians  further  explained  that  Hughes, 
■  some  years,  had  suffered  from  "pare- 
"  and  "locomotor  ataxia,"  two  particu- 
ly  debilitating  types  of  the  disease,  and 
it  in  their  opinion  the  industrialist 
5uld  be  committed. 

Never  revealed  before,  this  diagnosis 
aild  explain  the  avalanche  of  emotional 
>es  which  crashed  down  on  Hughes  in 
57  and  1958.  According  to  Dr.  Per- 
iders  Mardh,  a  Swedish  scientist  who  is 
the  forefront  of  syphilis  treatment  today, 
meral  paresis  (also  called  dementia  par- 
tica)  and  its  companion,  ataxia,  hit  pa- 
nts when  they  are  in  their  50s."  Hughes 
s  51  when  the  diagnosis  was  presented 
Dietrich.  "Unfortunately,  the  damage 
the  brain  is  irreversible,"  Mardh  says. 
U.C.L.A.'s  Dr.  Jeffrey  Schwartz  notes 
it  as  many  as  30  percent  of  those  infect- 
with  syphilis  during  the  1930s  ended  up 
h  neurosyphilis.  Hughes  underwent  a 
atment  known  as  "the  magic  bullet"— a 
ies  of  injections  of  mercury  and  arsenic 

0  the  bloodstream.  "The  mercury  treat- 
nt  wasn't  very  effective,  obviously." 
The  symptoms  of  paresis  and  ataxia 
,y  include  irritability,  difficulty  in  con- 
ltrating,  defective  judgment,  memory 
:erioration,  delusions  of  grandeur,  and 
narked  erosion  of  hygiene  and  groom- 
;  habits.  Hughes  would  experience  all 
these  during  the  coming  decade. 

But  Noah  Dietrich  would  not  concede 
the  doctors  that  his  boss  was  insane,  and 
angrily  escorted  the  physicians  to  the 
Dr.  Privately,  though,  he  admitted  that  he 
sn't  surprised  by  the  diagnosis.  For 
ire  than  a  decade  he  and  Dr.  Mason  had 
ired  a  secret.  Following  the  1946  plane 
,sh,  when  Hughes  was  still  fighting  for 
life,  his  syphilis  had  recurred,  this  time 
icking  his  central  nervous  system.  Be- 
ise  of  the  catastrophic  nature  of  his  in- 
ies  and  the  wide  array  of  drugs  flowing 
ough  his  body,  physicians  were  unable 
treat  this  outbreak  of  tertiary  syphilis. 
Both  Dietrich  and  Hughes's  private 
retary,  Nadine  Henley,  discussed  this 
)ject  off  the  record  with  Time  senior  re- 
rter  Don  Williamson.  While  this  infor- 
tion  went  into  Hughes's  background 
;  Williamson  never  used  it  in  his  arti- 
s.  Author  Don  Wolfe,  Williamson's 
pson,  recalled  being  told  "that  Howard 

1  been  given  such  huge  amounts  of 
licillin  and  other  drugs  that  he  had  de- 
oped  a  resistance  to  them.  Therefore, 
y  were  unable  to  control  the  syphilis." 


Fearful  that  his  aides  and  attorneys 
might  lock  him  up,  Hughes,  with  the  help 
of  his  lawyers  at  Andrews,  Kurth,  Camp- 
bell &  Jones  and  Hollywood  attorney 
Greg  Bautzer,  researched  the  California 
statutes  governing  mental  illness.  He 
seized  upon  a  provision  which  stated  that 
the  decision  to  institutionalize  rests  solidly 
with  one's  husband  or  wife.  This  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  the  frantic  proposal  to 
Kathryn  Grayson,  and,  when  she  de- 
clined, another  to  Jean  Peters. 

And  so,  after  years  of  patiently  waiting, 
Peters  became  Mrs.  Howard  Hughes, 
but  there  would  be  no  flowing  gown,  no 
posh  Hollywood  reception,  no  notices  in 
the  newspaper.  The  ceremony  would  be 
carried  out  in  utmost  secrecy.  Dietrich  was 
not  told.  Instead,  Hughes  enlisted  the  help 
of  attorney  James  Arditto,  who  arranged 
for  the  couple  to  be  married  in  Nevada, 
using  assumed  names. 

Attorney  D.  Martin  Cook  and  aide 
George  Francom  were  alerted  by  Hughes 
personally.  Using  a  pay  telephone,  he  or- 
dered them  to  assemble  duck -hunting  out- 
fits and  stand  by.  "This  is  a  top-secret 
journey,"  he  said.  "Don't  leave  your 
house;  don't  use  your  telephones;  just 
await  my  next  call." 

The  calls  came  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  January  12,  1957.  Hughes,  us- 
ing a  different  phone  booth  for  each  call, 
alerted  Cook  and  Francom.  "Get  your 
hunting  clothes  on  and  meet  me  at  Hughes 
Aircraft  in  45  minutes.  Don't  shave;  re- 
member, you're  duck  hunters." 

At  the  airfield,  Cook  was  astonished  to 
find  a  brand-new,  gleaming  Constellation, 
the  largest  liner  in  the  TWA  fleet,  waiting 
to  carry  them  off  to  a  yet  unnamed  desti- 
nation. When  they  were  airborne,  Hughes 
told  them  they  were  going  to  Tonopah, 
Nevada,  a  partly  deserted  settlement  in 
the  desert.  The  plane  landed  on  a  small 
airstrip  built  to  handle  military  traffic, 
where  Arditto  was  waiting.  Because  the 
airport  didn't  have  movable  stairs  for  dis- 
embarking, the  passengers  had  to  climb 
down  a  knotted  hemp  rope.  Hughes  wore 
a  camouflage  vest  and  battered  hat;  Ardit- 
to was  in  fisherman's  pants  and  a  duck 
hunter's  padded  jacket.  Peters  came  gin- 
gerly down  the  rope  in  a  suit  and  pumps. 
She  had  been  willing  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions, but  she  had  her  limits. 

The  troupe  converged  on  the  Mizpah 
Hotel  on  Main  Street,  where  several 
rooms  had  been  reserved  and  a  justice  of 
the  peace  was  waiting.  In  a  simple  ceremo- 
ny, G.  A.  Johnson  (Hughes)  married  Mar- 
ian Evans  (Peters),  slipping  a  ruby  ring  on 
her  finger  as  their  "friends"  watched. 
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Howard  Hughes 

The  bride  and  groom  didn't  spend  their 
wedding  night  in  Tonopah,  but  took  the 
Constellation  back  to  Los  Angeles  and 
were  dropped  off  at  the  house  where  Pe- 
ters had  been  living.  Before  going  inside, 
Hughes  did  something  uncharacteristic. 
"He  shook  hands  with  each  of  us,  break- 
ing his  long-standing  taboo  of  not  touch- 
ing anyone,"  remembered  Cook.  Then 
Hughes  and  Peters  walked  up  the  lawn 
and  into  the  house— and  a  new  epoch. 


Hughes  soon  became  convinced  that 
Noah  Dietrich  had  betrayed  him. 
At  two  o'clock  one  morning  he  sum- 
moned Dietrich  to  Las  Vegas  and  grilled 
him  for  hours  about  the  state  of 
Hughes's  finances.  Dietrich  was 
forced  to  stand  between  chalk 
marks  on  the  floor.  A  light  was  di- 
rected at  his  face,  and  he  couldn't 
see  his  boss,  who  was  seated  in  a 
dark  space  behind  his  desk. 

On  May  12,  1957,  Hughes  tele- 
phoned Dietrich  and  told  him  to 
go  to  Houston  at  once  and  inflate 
the  Hughes  Tool  Company  prof- 
its. Dietrich  replied  that  he  would 
go  on  one  condition.  "I  want  .  .  . 
a  capital-gains  agreement  in  writ- 
ing before  I  go." 

Hughes  screamed,  "I  don't  like 
this!  Noah  .  .  .  you're  pushing 
me." 

"For  15  years  I've  been  living  on 
your  promises,"  Dietrich  responded. 

"You're  holding  a  gun  to  my 
head,"  Hughes  yelled.  "Nobody 
holds  a  gun  to  my  head!" 

"Forget  it,"  said  Dietrich.  "I'm 
through  as  of  this  moment.  .  .  .   Don't 
telephone  me.  Don't  try  to  reach  me,  ex- 
cept through  your  lawyers." 

Then  Hughes  cried  out,  "Noah,  I  can't 
exist  without  you!" 

"They  were  the  last  words  I  was  to 
hear  from  Howard  Hughes,"  Dietrich 
would  recall.  "It  was  the  first  time  in  32 
years  that  he  had  said  that." 

Dietrich's  widow,  Mary,  heard  her  hus- 
band's side  of  the  conversation— and  his 
slamming  down  of  the  receiver,  which 
ended  one  of  the  most  successful  business 
partnerships  in  the  20th  century.  She  wasn't 
surprised.  "I  think  something  would  have 
happened  anyway,  because  some  of  the 
aides  were  united  against  him.  Noah  stood 
in  their  way,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  let 
them  grow  rich  off  of  Howard."  She  added, 
"Shortly  after,  these  drivers  were  suddenly 
executives,  vice  president,  and  so  forth." 


l; 


ike  everyone  else,  Yvonne  Shubert 
I  read  the  news  accounts  of  Hughes's 
marriage.  Brandishing  copies  of  the  news- 
paper articles,  she  confronted  him  one 
night  when  he  came  to  visit  her  in  her 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  bungalow.  "What's 
this  about?"  she  asked. 

"False  reports,"  he  answered.  "You 
know  how  the  press  operates.  I'm  still 
seeing  Jean,  because  you  don't  just  shut 
somebody  out  of  your  life.  You  have  to 
let  them  down  easily."  Then  he  renewed 
his  promise  to  marry  Shubert. 

Because  of  Shubert's  age  and  innocence, 
Hughes  had  been  sexually  cautious  with 
her,  preferring  the  "withdrawal"  method 
of  contraception.  It  didn't  faze  him  that, 
even  then,  physicians  considered  this  re- 
markably ineffective.  Shubert  was  17  when 


ar 


This  is  the  last 
word  you  will  hear 

from  me, 
said  Hughes.  And 

it  was,  for  five 
terrifying  months. 


she  discovered  she  was  pregnant— a  fact 
which  left  Hughes  shaken.  He  knew  he  was 
the  father,  since  the  aides  had  accounted 
for  every  second  of  her  time  for  two  years, 
but  he  arranged  for  an  illegal  abortion. 

In  1959,  Yvonne  met  a  man  of  ques- 
tionable character  named  Johnny  Rand. 
He  was  young  and  exciting,  and  they  be- 
gan a  telephone  relationship,  which  was 
duly  tape-recorded  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Hughes.  Not  long  after,  she  in- 
vented a  series  of  disappearing  acts  in  or- 
der to  be  with  Johnny. 

Rand  was  convinced  she  was  a  prisoner 
who  needed  freeing  from  Howard's  spell. 
She,  in  turn,  had  been  told  by  the  aides 
that  Johnny  had  a  criminal  past.  Ultimate- 
ly, Rand  talked  her  into  running  away  with 
him.  When  the  two  drove  off  together,  the 
Hughes  detectives  roared  up  behind 
them,  but  Rand  lost  them  on  the  freeway. 
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Later  that  same  day  Shubert  and  Ram 
went  to  a  shooting  range,  where  he  wantec 
to  test  a  gun  he  had  purchased  for  protec 
tion.  The  gun  jammed,  and  when  h. 
turned  it  around  to  see  why,  it  accidentall; 
discharged,  killing  him. 

Shubert  was  taken  to  a  hospital  ii :  ■ 
shock.  "The  tragedy  helped  me  see  thi 
emptiness  of  the  life  I  led  with  Howard,' 
she  said. 

Hughes,  meanwhile,  had  been  advisee 
of  the  shooting.  He  was  sure  Mahei 
had  somehow  carried  it  out.  Maheu  triec 
to    calm    him.    "It    was    an    accident 
Howard.    The    guy    shot    himself."    Bu 
Howard  was  convinced  that  Maheu  ha< 
used  his  considerable  contacts  in  the  Lo 
Angeles  Police  Department  to  have  it  de 
clared  an  accidental  death.  To  em  - s 
any  police  speculation  that  Hughe 
was  involved,  Maheu  had  the  pc 
lice  science  lab  do  extensive  test 
on  the  gun  used  by  Rand,  whicl 
proved  without  a  doubt  that  i 
was  an  accident.  "There  was  tal 
in    the    law-enforcement   work'  * 
that  Hughes  had  ordered  a  'hiW  i 
because  of  his  involvement  witiU" 
this  beautiful  teenager,"   Mane 
remembered. 

This  allowed  the  aides,  unddfi 
Bill  Gay,  to  end  Shubert's  reign  a 
a  royal  thorn  in  their  side.  At  fivi'^ 
A.M.  on  the  morning  after  the  ace 
dent,  these  instructions  were  give 
to    the    Romaine    switchboard 
"Yvonne  Shubert  is  to  be  treate 
as  a  total  stranger.  ...  If  she  calhl- 
we  are  not  to  recognize  her  vote*  " 
or  her  name— not  be  rude  either 
but  treat  her  as  we  do  any  of  thi '  \ 
strangers  who  call  here  each  day.1  n 
Hurt   and   disillusioned,    Shubert  n    s 
turned  to  her  parents'  house.  "I  never  e; 
pected  to  hear  from  Howard,  no  longed 
wanted  to  hear  from  him.  He  was  not  tr 
man  I  thought  he  was,"  she  recalled. 

Hughes  began  phoning  again  seven"  '; 
weeks  after  Shubert  escaped.  Eventualf 
in  early  1960,  she  agreed  to  meet  wit 
him,  "more  to  say  good-bye  than  for  arafl'e 
other  reason." 

She  found  Hughes  in  his  bungalow  ;  "; 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  He  was  lying  o 
the  bed  with  a  smug  expression  on  his  fac 
wearing  nothing  but  a  blue  dress  shirt.  "PI 
offered  no  greeting  but  launched  into 
conversation    which    began,    'Now   thil 
Johnny's  dead,  we've  cleared  the  air, 
Shubert  recalled.  "He  talked  about  it  as 
it  meant  nothing,  as  if  it  were  a  joke." 

"How    can    you    be    so    cruel?"    si 
screamed. 
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With  no  warning,  he  got  up  and  began 
sping  her,  as  he  had  struck  Kathryn 
ayson  when  she  refused  to  marry  him. 
;er  the  second  blow  she  tried  to  hit 
;k.  Howard  retreated  to  the  bathroom 
1  locked  the  door. 

Somewhat  sadly,  Shubert  walked  out  of 
room  and  out  of  the  life  of  the  man 

0  for  five  years  had  dominated  her  exis- 
ce.  She  was  the  last  lover  in  a  romantic 
eer  which  stretched  back  to  the  silent 
.  "He  never  got  over  the  loss  of 
anne,"  said  Maheu.  "Those  affairs  had 
led  adventure  to  his  life.  Now  he  re- 
tted into  the  darkness  and  into  drugs." 

'he  married  Hughes  returned  to  his 
blacked-out  bungalow  at  the  Beverly 
Is  Hotel  (B.H.H.  No.  4).  Jean  was  giv- 
her  own  bungalow.  During  the  four 
rs  Howard  and  Jean  lived  there,  their 
ghbors  included  Marilyn  Monroe, 
zabeth  Taylor,  Ethel  Merman,  the 
ke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  and  Yves 
mtand  and  his  wife,  Simone  Signoret. 
:  this  meant  little  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ward  Hughes. 

lean  got  a  sewing  machine  and  a  dress 
nmy  so  that  she  could  make  her  own 
thes.  She  gave  herself  home  perma- 
its.  And,  to  Howard's  irritation,  she 
3ked  constantly.  She  also  surrounded 
porch  and  veranda  with  flowers, 
st  of  them  growing  in  old  coffee  cans. 
n  all,  Hughes  rented  eight  of  the  bun- 
3ws.  The  additional  ones  were  needed 
house  the  10  full-time  guards  and 
es  who  catered  to  the  wishes  of  these 

1  recluses. 

-lughes  kept  strict  control  of  his  food 
I  that  of  his  wife.  He  spent  weeks  de- 
ng  ways  to  ensure  that  his  meals  were 
mfree  and  cooked  to  exact  specifica- 
is.  With  his  serious  drug  abuse  still  far 
:he  future,  Howard's  obsessive  nature 
duced  full-blown  food  fetishes.  Sud- 
ily,  he  was  fixated  on  such  things  as  the 
ct  thickness  of  roast-beef  slices  and  the 
idition  of  the  vats  that  Kellogg's  used 
nake  his  favorite  breakfast  cereal. 
When  he  ordered  his  special  beef  stew, 
vegetables  had  to  be  pared  into  perfect 
"-inch  squares,  with  "each  and  every 
ner  cut  off  at  a  precise  45-degree  an- 
."  He  kept  a  ruler  on  his  TV  table  to 
isure  any  suspiciously  inexact  piece  of 
ato  or  carrot.  A  plate  of  his  chocolate- 
3  cookies  had  to  have  a  precise  number 
:hips  per  dozen.  He  even  devised  an  ex- 
way  of  folding  the  chips  into  the  batter 
that  they  would  not  be  bruised." 
'This  is  classic  obsessive-compulsive  be- 
ior,"  said  Dr.  Jeffrey  Schwartz.  "He 
;  absolutely  driven  to  these  procedures. 


But  what  was  orig- 
inally believed  to 
be  a  form  of  in- 
sanity was  only  a 
rather  mild  symp- 
tom of  O.C.D.  [ob- 
sessive-compulsive 
disorder]." 

Even  though  they 
lived  just    50 
yards    apart,    Jean 
and  Howard  com- 
municated  mostly 
by  memo  and  by 
telephone.  During 
their  tenure  at  the 
sprawling  pink  hotel,  aides 
typed     up     more     than 
100,000  pages  of  reports, 
menus,  logs,  and  messages 
which  in  themselves  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  relationship 
the  famous  lovers  endured. 
Howard's  rules  governing 
breakfast  orders  sent  to  his 
wife  went  like  this: 

Any  food  that  goes  to  [her]  is  not  to  be 
cooked  in  any  frying  pan  or  grill.  Now  waf- 
fles are  OK  providing  they  are  cooked  on  a 
waffle  iron  where  only  waffles  are  cooked. 
Now  it  is  not  alright  to  have  french  toast, 
fried  eggs,  pancakes,  wheat  cakes,  buck 
wheat  cakes,  or  anything  like  that  because 
they  are  usually  cooked  in  a  frying  pan  or 
skillet  in  which  sausage  or  bacon  or  ham 
has  been  cooked.  Now  they  might  say  that 
the  former  has  not  been  cooked  in  them, 
but  I  just  don't  believe  them  so  it  is  best  not 
even  to  question  them. 

In  fact,  everything  Peters  ate  and 
drank  went  into  an  indexed  surveillance 
report  that  was  presented  to  Hughes. 
Some  examples: 

Wed.,  6/19/57 

INFO  At  8:52  a.m.,  JP  ordered  1  coffee, 
2  milk  and  papers  for  10A. 

INFO  At  10:18  am.,  JP  ordered  break- 
fast for  3  in  Bung.  #9:  eggs  benedictine,  2 
large  orange  juice,  4  bottles  of  milk  packed 
in  ice,  2  orders  of  sweet  rolls,  2  large  pots 
of  coffee,  3  bottles  of  Poland  water,  1 
packed  in  ice. 

These  log  entries  demonstrate  the  frus- 
trating nature  of  Jean's  life  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  even  to  talk  to  her  husband  by 
phone. 

Tue.,  5/3/60 

10:25  am.  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Hughes? 
(Not  since  I  came  on  this  morning.)  Will 
you  tell  him  I'm  up. 


3:00  p.m.  Inquired  again. 

4:30  p.m.  HRH  advised 

9:45  p.m.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  HRH  as  I 
have  to  go  to  bed  soon. 
3:10  a.m.  Tell  Mr.  Hughes  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  waiting  for  him  to  call  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  bed.  Please  give  him  that  message 
whenever  he  deigns  to  call  in! 

At  one  point,  after  1 1  months  of  this 
strange  marriage,  Hughes  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

Howard  dressed  carefully  that  De- 
cember evening  in  1957.  He  rum- 
maged for  his  newest  white  shirt,  slipped 
into  gabardine  slacks,  and  pulled  brand- 
new  brown  brogues  from  a  shoebox. 
Then  he  paced  around  his  bungalow 
for  about  10  minutes,  searching  for  a 
20-year-old  address  book.  He  rifled 
through  a  stack  of  old  newspapers,  toss- 
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Howard  Hughes 

ing  them  through  the  air  in  every  direc- 
tion before  he  finally  located  the  book 
beneath  a  pile  of  Hershey  bars.  He 
grabbed  the  candy  as  well,  and  then  ran 
out  of  his  bungalow  into  the  alley  behind 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  An  aide,  Ron 
Kistler,  already  had  the  Chevy  running. 
Howard  leapt  in.  "Quick,"  he  said. 
"Let's  get  outta  here." 

As  they  drove  through  Beverly  Hills, 
Hughes  kept  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
certain  that  they  were  being  followed.  By 
the  time  they  pulled  up  to  the  back  en- 
trance of  Nosseck's  screening  studio, 
Hughes  had  calmed  down  a  little.  "We 
made  it,"  he  sighed  with  relief. 

Inside  the  dingy  compound,  Hughes 
headed  straight  for  the  screening  room,  a 
dank  enclosure  about  the  size  of  a  studio 
apartment.  Sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  his  white  leather  recliner  with  a 
TV  snack  tray  next  to  it.  He  lowered  him- 
self into  the  chair  and  arranged  the  Her- 
shey bars  in  seven  little  stacks.  He  looked 
them  over,  picked  them  all  up  again,  and 
arranged  them  in  10  stacks.  "The  piles 
were  too  high,"  he  explained  to  Kistler. 
"Start  the  film,"  he  said. 

The  lights  were  lowered.  What  followed 
was  the  1941  bullfighting  adventure  Blood 
and  Sand,  starring  Tyrone  Power  and  two 
of  Hughes's  former  lovers,  Linda  Darnell 
and  Rita  Hayworth.  But  Hughes  registered 
no  emotion;  his  eyes  stared  blankly  at  the 
screen,  and  his  fingers  tapped  rhythmically 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

The  projectionist  ran  another  film. 
And  another.  When  the  screen  at  last 
went  black,  aide  Johnny  Holmes  asked 
the  boss  if  he  was  ready  to  leave. 
Hughes  looked  down  at  his  hands  and 
whispered,  "I'm  not  leaving.  I'm  staying 
right  where  I  am.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
want  you  to  come  back  in  the  morning, 
early,  and  bring  with  you  a  case  of  Her- 
shey bars,  three  cartons  of  homogenized 
milk,  and  six  unopened  boxes  of 
Kleenex.  And  remember,  I  don't  want 
these  boxes  mixed  in  with  the  Kleenexes 
I  use  to  take  my  food  or  to  pick  up 
my  bottle.  These  boxes  are  to  remain 
sealed  up." 

Hughes  spent  the  night  in  the  screen- 
ing room.  The  next  morning  the 
aides  found  him  in  the  same  chair,  eat- 
ing a  breakfast  of  six  Hershey  bars  and  a 
half-pound  of  Texas  pecans.  Any  pecans 
which  weren't  intact  were  rejected  by 
Hughes,  who  flicked  them  onto  the 
floor.  "Mr.  Hughes,  can  we  get  you  any- 
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thing?"  said  Ron  Kistler.  Howard  con- 
tinued to  stare  straight  ahead. 

Kistler  pressed  on:  "Is  there  anything 
you  need?  Do  you  have  instructions 
for  us?" 

Hughes  wheeled  around  in  his  chair. 
"As  long  as  I'm  here,  don't  speak  to  me 
unless  I  ask  you  a  question  or  make  a 
comment.  Each  morning  and  each 
evening,  you  will  bring  me  a  fresh  bag 
of  halved  pecans,  10  Hershey  bars,  and  a 
quart  of  milk.  Don't  speak  to  me  when 
you  deliver  it.  Just  come  over  and  stand 
next  to  me.  I  want  Johnny  [Holmes]  to 
bring  me  the  supplies  when  at  all  possi- 
ble." 

Looking  Holmes  in  the  eye,  he  contin- 
ued: "Walk  around  and  stand  in  front  of 
me  when  I  raise  my  left  thumb  up.  Then 
you  may  roll  back  the  edges  of  the  bag 
and  hold  it  before  me  at  a  45-degree  an- 
gle. At  which  time,  I  will  take  five  layers 
of  Kleenex  and  extract  the  items  one  by 
one.  I  want  no  deviation  from  this  proce- 
dure. If  I  am  watching  a  film  .  .  .  wait 
quietly  behind  my  chair." 

More  rules  followed.  "When  I  ask  you 
a  question  which  requires  a  yes  or  no  an- 
swer, do  not  speak.  Just  nod  your  head 
for  yes  and  shake  your  head  back  and 
forth  for  no.  Sometimes  I  will  need  to 
present  you  with  more  complicated  ques- 
tions. In  that  case  I  will  use  a  No.  14 
grease  pencil  and  scrawl  the  question  on 
one  of  my  yellow  legal  pads.  Once  that  is 
done,  do  not  speak,  just  write  the  answer 
on  your  yellow  pads. 

"This  is  the  last  word  you  will  hear 
from  me,"  said  Hughes,  folding  his  hands 
behind  his  head.  And  it  was,  for  five  terri- 
fying months,  during  which  Hughes  re- 
mained trapped  in  a  fight  with  insanity. 
Untreated  and  unchecked,  Hughes's  ob- 
sessive-compulsive disorder  had  become 
psychotic. 

The  combined  effects  of  his  head  in- 
juries only  intensified  his  fears  and  his 
irrational  behavior.  In  breakthrough 
O.C.D.  research  in  Great  Britain,  three 
psychologists,  Joseph  R  McKeon,  Peter 
McGuffin.  and  Paul  H.  Robinson,  have 
shown  that  head-injury  victims  they  stud- 
ied developed  obsessive-compulsive  neu- 
roses after  their  accidents. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Schwartz  says  Hughes  was 
actually  a  victim  of  medical  ignorance— 
not  just  about  O.C.D.  but  also  about  the 
effect  of  14  head  injuries  he  had  sus- 
tained in  accidents.  "They  viewed  him 
as  insane  and  probably  believed  the 
accidents  pushed  him  further  over  the 
edge.  But  O.C.D.  had  not  even  been  di- 
agnosed at  that  point;  there  was  no  hope 
for  Howard." 


After  the  first  week  inside  Nosseck' 
Hughes  began  to  use  the  telephom 
which  was  connected  to  the  Romaic 
switchboard.  With  movies  flickering  q| 
the  screen  and  the  room  illuminated  by 
single  lamp,  he  made  as  many  as  100  cal 
a  day  to  lawyers,  employees,  Yvonne  Shi 
bert,  and  Bill  Gay,  who,  now  that  Noa 
Dietrich  had  departed,  was  fully  in  con 
mand  of  the  Romaine  operations  center. 

But  Hughes  didn't  contact  Peters.  Sr. 
was  left  to  wonder  where  her  husban 
was  as  aides  dashed  in  and  out  of  t! 
Hughes  storage  bungalows,  loaded  dow 
with  balance  sheets  and  yellow  pad 
There  had  always  been  a  gulf  betwee 
Mrs.  Hughes  and  the  Mormon  aide 
some  of  whom  had  lost  power  when  tl 
boss  married.  In  retaliation,  they  fro; 
her  out  of  the  information  network. 

On  the  10th  morning,  Hughes  begs; 
taking  the  boxes  of  Kleenex  and  arrangir 
them  in  ever  changing  patterns.  Son 
mornings  they  would  all  be  standing 
end.  Sometimes  he  would  lay  them  fkj 
moving  and  twisting  them  for  eight  or  nir 
hours  at  a  time.  Depending  on  his  moo 
the  boxes  would  either  be  neat  and  lined  i 
like  soldiers  or  scattered  about  at  the  fo' 
of  his  chair.  Many  days  he  hunched  ov 
the  boxes  and  hummed  softly  to  himselli 

When  aides  rushed  off  to  fulfill  Hughe: 
latest  whim,  they  would  return  to  fu> 
that  he  had  urinated  against  the  wall  or 
a  corner.  The  first  time  it  happens 
Kistler  was  shocked.  Hughes,  who  w 
particularly  attuned  to  Kistler,  picked  ti 
his  grease  pencil  and  scrawled,  "The  bal> 
room's  in  the  lobby.  And  as  you  know; 
cannot  touch  the  door  handle." 

Kistler  wrote  back,  "Call  me  if  th 
happens  again."  Hughes  nodded.  He 
nally  discovered  that  he  could  open  t 
door  by  wrapping  his  hands  in  25  thio 
nesses  of  Kleenex. 

Six  weeks  later,  Hughes  signaled  Kistli 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  bathroom  a; 
stand  beside  the  open  door  while  Hugr 
remained  hunched  on  the  toilet  for 
hours.  During  another  such  experienc 
Hughes  suddenly  went  into  a  frenzy,  gri' 
bing  armloads  of  paper  towels  and  unfb 
ing  them  up  and  down  the  length  oft 
lobby  until  six  rolls  were  expended.  Th< 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  sps 
five  hours  wrapping  every  porcelain  i| 
ture  in  the  bathroom. 

By  early  March,  more  than  two  mom  I 
after  he'd  entered  Nosseck's,  Howan 
clothes  were  filthy  and  tearing  at  the  sear 
They  also  reeked  of  urine.  The  white  sh 
was  gray  with  grime  and  sweat  a  I 
splotched  by  stains  from  the  Hershey  to 
By  the  third  month  Hughes  had  discarc 
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clothes.  He  remained  naked  for  months. 
Filth  was  now  everywhere,  except  on  the 
:phone,  his  conduit  to  the  world  and  to 
ity.  Every  morning  he  took  Kleenex  and 
ubbed  the  phone  until  tissues  were 
:wn  around  him  like  dirty  snow.  On 
>d  days,  it  took  an  hour  to  clean  the  tele- 
Hie;  on  a  bad  day,  four  hours. 
Since  the  guards  were  often  on  10-  to 
hour  shifts,  they  needed  the  use  of  a 
hroom.  But,  as  decreed  by  the  rules  he 
1  scrawled  on  the  pads,  they  had  to  use 
ward's  discarded  milk  cartons.  "Please 
:  them  outside  when  you  are  through," 
wrote. 

fter  three  months,  Jean  Peters  Hughes 
Lbecame  alarmed.  Howard  had  written 

that  he  was  being  treated  in  a  medical 
iter.  Now  Peters  began  telephoning  cen- 
5  in  search  of  him.  She  questioned  al- 
st  everyone  at  the  Romaine  headquar- 
5.  Hughes  responded  by  sending  her  a 
jue  message  about  an  "undiagnosed  ill- 
is."  If  she  were  to  visit  him,  she  could 
;ome  contaminated. 

[n  a  message  later  delivered  to  Peters, 
(lirninishing  mental  capacity  is  apparent. 

5:20  p.m.  Darling,  I  just  came  to— sorta— 
his  is  what  the  Chinaman  go  for  I  don't 
ierstand  it.  I  think  the  same  effect  could 
achieved  much  better  by  asking  your 
e  to  hit  you  over  the  head  with  a  heavy 
)k.  .  .  .  I  know  it  must  be  late.  I  tried  to 
nd  up  and  I  feel  awfully  shaky.  Lloyd 
s  it  is  only  7:30  p.m.  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
/e  been  out  for  a  week.  Anyway  since  it 
this  early  I  am  sure  I  should  have  no 
uble  navigating  long  before  the  naviga- 
's  time  check.  I  will  stay  conscious  long 
nigh  to  receive  a  reply  from  you.  1  wish 
l  would  send  me  a  nice  bulletin  include 
■ticularly  how  you  feel,  how  you  like  the 


show.  After  I  receive  your  reply  I  will  give 
in  to  natures  forces  for  awhile  longer,  and 
call  you  the  minute  I  feel  better.  Obviously 
it  was  not  a  cold  but  instead  emanated  from 
the  same  system  that  has  been  the  source  of 
my  recent  troubles.  I  send  my  love  and 
please  let  me  know  if  everything  is  all 
right.  .  .  .  Love  again,  Howard. 

During  Hughes's  five  months  at  Nos- 
seck's  screening  studio,  it  seemed  to  his 
aides  that  he  was  taking  inventory  of  his 
mind,  as  if  he  were  testing  an  airplane. 
And  he  soon  realized  that  his  mind  had 
shut  down. 

"If  you  can  afford  to  arrange  your  own 
asylum,  you  do  so,"  said  Dr.  Raymond 
Fowler,  who  prepared  a  psychological  au- 
topsy for  the  Hughes  estate.  "And  I  think 
that's  simply  what  he  did.  Gradually,  as 
the  world  became  more  and  more  painful 
to  him,  he  built  an  asylum  to  occupy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life."  His  nudity  was  also 
symptomatic.  "I  really  think  he  was  so 
mentally  disorganized  at  times  that  putting 
on  clothes  would  have  taken  more  organi- 
zation than  he  had." 

But  his  core  illness,  obsessive-compul- 
sive disorder,  was  greatly  accentuated  by 
his  history  of  car  and  plane  crashes  since 
1928.  "As  the  brain  suffers  more  and 
more  trauma,  you  end  up  with  a  punch- 
drunk  person  who  can't  function  at  the 
level  he  had  before,"  said  Dr.  Fowler.  "It's 
not  that  he  loses  intelligence;  he  loses  the 
ability  to  organize  his  thoughts.  Which  is 
what  happened  to  Hughes." 

Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1958,  Hughes 
had  his  aides  bring  him  some  fresh  clothes. 
He  washed  himself  at  the  sink,  dressed,  and 
asked  to  be  returned  to  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel.  Though  he  got  in  touch  with  Peters 
by  phone,  he  did  not  see  her  for  months. 


Back  in  bungalow  No.  4,  he  had  the 
windows  blacked  out  with  a  thick  paint. 
Once  again  he  took  off  his  clothes  and 
sat  down  in  a  leather  chair  and  inaugurat- 
ed what  he  called  a  "germfree  zone." 
When  the  aides  entered,  he  sometimes 
placed  a  Kleenex  over  his  genitals,  but 
not  always.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
come  within  four  feet  of  him.  He  would 
remain  in  that  germfree  zone  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  No  matter  where  he 
resided— Los  Angeles,  Las  Vegas,  Lon- 
don, Vancouver,  the  Bahamas,  Nica- 
ragua, Mexico— his  life  pattern  was  now 
fixed.  The  light  of  the  sun  was  blocked 
out;  clothes  were  largely  banished;  televi- 
sion, movies,  and  the  telephone  were  the 
only  intruders. 

He  became  a  disembodied  voice  on  the 
phone,  a  sort  of  Wizard  of  Oz. 

Hughes  lived  18  more  years,  during 
which  he  managed  to  accrue  yet  an- 
other fortune  and  become  the  biggest 
owner  of  hotels  and  casinos  in  Las  Vegas. 
He  remained  surrounded  by  his  Mor- 
mon aides.  He  also  became  addicted  to 
codeine,  and  by  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
he  weighed  93  pounds,  he  was  receiving 
nearly  lethal  doses  daily.  Jean  Peters  ob- 
tained a  divorce  in  1971.  Hughes  lived 
out  his  final  days  at  the  Acapulco  Prin- 
cess Hotel  in  Acapulco,  Mexico.  He  died 
April  5,  1976.  Dr.  Victor  Montemayor, 
who  was  called  in  to  see  him  on  his 
deathbed,  told  the  press,  "Howard 
Hughes  died  of  an  illness  called  ne- 
glect." He  left  an  estate  worth  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion.  Today,  DreamWorks  is 
planning  to  build  its  state-of-the-art  stu- 
dio on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Hughes 
Aircraft  plant.  □ 
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ontinued  from  page  272)  Mr.  Dunne," 
ras  told  when  I  arrived  at  Spago  a  few 
nutes  ahead  of  them.  I  had  said  in 
iking  arrangements,  "Do  you  have  a 
'orite  restaurant  for  Sunday  nights?" 
"Drai's  or  Spago,"  Edie  replied. 
"Drai's  is  closed  this  Sunday.  There's  a 
id-raiser  for  the  Goldmans,"  I  said. 
"The  Goldwyns?  What  do  the  Gold- 
rns  need  a  fund-raiser  for?"  she  asked. 
m  Goldwyn  Jr.  has  been  a  friend  of 
w  Wasserman's  for  50  years. 
"The  Goldmans,  not  the  Goldwyns"  I 
,d.  "It's  to  raise  money  for  Fred  Gold- 
in's  civil  suit  against  O.J." 
We  went  to  Spago. 
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It  must  be  stated  up  front  that  I  did  not 
come  to  the  Wassermans  as  a  stranger, 
with  pad  and  pencil  in  hand.  In  a  former 
career,  I  was  a  studio  executive  and  pro- 
ducer in  television  and  movies,  and  lived 
in  Beverly  Hills.  I  was  never  in  the  league 
in  either  capacity  to  come  into  Wasser- 
man's orbit  professionally,  but  our  paths 
have  crossed  frequently  over  the  years  in 
social  situations.  In  my  scrapbooks  of  30 
years  ago,  there  is  a  picture  I  took  of  Edie 
in  a  having-a-good-time  kind  of  conversa- 
tion with  Ross  Hunter,  who  was  then  one 
of  Universal's  most  successful  producers, 
at  a  tent  party  given  by  the  late  Tom  and 
Anita  May  of  the  May  Company  Mays, 
who  were  great  friends  of  the  Wasser- 
mans'. There  is  another  one  of  her  arriv- 
ing at  a  lunch  party  for  Gina  Lollobrigida 


at  the  hilltop  home  of  the  late  General 
Frank  McCarthy,  who  produced  the 
Academy  Award-winning  film  Patton, 
and  the  late  Rupert  Allen,  a  publicist  best 
known  for  handling  public  relations  for 
the  late  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco.  They 
came  to  my  lOth-wedding-anniversary 
party,  and  I  went  to  Edie's  50th-birthday 
party,  given  on  a  soundstage  at  Universal. 
I  was  also  at  her  75th-birthday  party,  which 
was  given  by  former  Connecticut  senator 
and  governor  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  his 
wife,  Casey,  in  their  New  York  apartment. 
The  Wassermans  and  the  Ribicoffs  are  in- 
timate and  long-standing  friends.  At  that 
party  Lew  said  in  his  toast,  "I  never 
thought  I'd  be  sleeping  with  a  75-year-old 
woman,"  to  great  guffaws  from  the  guests, 
and  the  late  Sammy  Cahn  wrote  and  sang 
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special  lyrics  for  the  occasion  to  the  tune 
of  his  classic  "It's  Magic": 


Dear  Edie  seems  to  glow, 

As  years  go  by. 

And  she  loves  Lew,  you  know, 

And  I  keep— wond'ring  why. 

They  recently  heard  cheers. 

They  celebrated  fifty  years. 

It's  magic! 

Tho  I've  heard  people  say 

If  it  weren't  for  MCA. 

It's  tragic! 

But  as  you  may  suppose,  dear  Edie  knows 

That  it  all  turned  out  so  right. 

And  it's  no  magic  she's  the  one 

Who's  loved  by  Lew  tonight!!! 

This  titan  of  titans  and  his  powerful 
empress  are  unmistakably  a  couple,  and  a 
devoted  one  at  that,  although  in  her 
amazingly  forthright  way  she  said  to  me, 
"There  were  some  bad  times  between  the 
10th  and  20th  years.  He  never  stopped 
working,  and   I   felt  neglected,  but  we 


weathered  it."  They  are  two  halves  of  a 
whole.  They  finish  each  other's  sentences. 
They  contribute  to  each  other's  stories. 
They  laugh  at  each  other's  jokes.  They 
correct  each  other  gently. 

"No,  no,  honey.  Ruth  Jones's  father 
wasn't  Conway  Tearle.  He  was  Conrad 
Nagel,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  you're  right."  she  replied.  Ruth 
Jones  is  the  wife  of  Tom  Jones,  the  re- 
tired chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the 
Northrop  aerospace  company,  who  was 
on  the  board  of  MCA  for  years.  Jones,  a 
Republican,  and  Wasserman,  a  Demo- 
crat, maintain  a  long  friendship. 

They  are  people  with  close  personal 
friends,  and  they  speak  of  their  friends 


From  top:  Jules  Stein  with 

Belle  Davis  at  a  premiere.  1942; 

Janet  Leigh  and  Lew  Wasserman  at  a 

Screen  Producers  Guild  dinner. 

1964;  Wasserman  and  Alfred 

Hitchcock,  1962;  Golda  Meir  and 

Wasserman  at  a  dinner  for 

Bonds  for  Israel.  1969. 


with    warmth    and    affection. 
They  had  the  week  before  been 
to  Dean  Martin's  funeral.  Dur- 
ing the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  I  saw 
them  sitting  very  far  forward 
at  Eva  Gabor's  funeral.  "We 
see  less  people  than  we  used 
to,"  she  said.  "We  make  less 
dates."  Kirk  and  Anne  Doug- 
las   are    among    their    oldest 
friends  in  town, 
and  the  ladies 
lunch   together 
every   10  days 
or     so.     They 
dine    regularly 
with    the    ac- 
tress   Suzanne 
Pleshette,    one 
of     the     great 
wits  and  racon- 
teurs of  Holly- 
y  wood,  and  her 

husband,  businessman  Tommy  Gallagher. 
They  see  a  great  deal  of  producer  Aaron 
Spelling  and  his  wife.  Candy.  "The 
Spellings  have  this  beautiful  house,  and 
they  never  entertain,"  said  Lew.  "I  got 
them  to  give  the  party  for  Prince 
Charles  at  their  house." 

"And  it  was  beautiful,"  said  Edie. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  he  can  dish 
right  along  with  the  best  of  them.  If  you 
should  happen  to  ask,  "What  ever  hap- 


pened to  so-and-so?"  he  knows,  and  if  \  i 
doesn't,  she  does.  They  seem  to  have  ke] ! 
up  with  everybody's  story.  "He  was  br 
liant  and  bad  back  then,  and  he  die 
brilliant  and  bad,"  Lew  said  about  or 
person  in  the  industry.  "They  go  out  i 
dinner  every  night,  or  else  they  have  i\ 
for  dinner  at  home,"  Edie  said  about 
prominent  couple.  For  some  reason,  So 
ja  Henie's  name  came  up  in  the  convers 
tion.  I  began  to  tell  of  a  time  years  aj  | 
when  the  May  family  gave  a  party  for  tl 
opening  of  a  new  branch  of  the  depai 
ment  store,  and  the  big  treat  of  the  nigi 
was  that  the  great  Miss  Henie,  a  forrw j 
Olympic  champion  and  movie  star  the ' 
in  her  50s  and  long  retired,  was  going  | 
skate  again.  There  was  enormous  excit 
ment.  Everybody  came.  Sonja  skated  oi 
wearing  a  black  tulle  skating  costume  ar  j 
covered  in  diamonds.  People  cheered. 

"And  she  fell  down  flat  on  the  ice,"  i 
terrupted  Wasserman,  finishing  my  stor 
and  we  all  roared  with  laughter.  He  al; 
remembered  the  street  where  the  skatit  j 
rink  was  and  the  year  of  the  party.  "Vi\' 
tory  Boulevard.  1964,"  he  said. 


'L 


ew,  get  the  waiter.  These  mash< 
potatoes  are  too  spicy,"  said  Edie. 


Wolfgang  Puck,  the  wildly  successf 
restaurateur  who  owns  Spago  on  tl 
Sunset  Strip,  also  has  a  restaurant  ( 
CityWalk,  a  tourist  attraction  on  tl 
Universal  lot  which  was  the  brainchi 
and  pet  project  of  Wasserman.  "Lei 
dreamed  up  CityWalk.  He  dreamed  i 
the  Universal  tour  in  the  first  places 
said  Edie.  Needless  to  say,  a  great  de 
of  fuss  is  made  over  the  Wassermans  i 
Spago.  Sunday  night  there  is  fami 
night.  On  one  side  of  us  Brazilian  ban 
leader  Sergio  Mendes  and  a  large  groi 
with  several  small  children  were  havii 
a  wonderful  time.  Next  to  us  sat  the  o 
and-real-estate  billionaire  Marvin  Dav 
his  wife,  Barbara,  and  some  of  their  ch 
dren  and  grandchildren.  The  previo 
evening  the  Davises  had  given  a  lar 
dinner  at  their  Beverly  Hills  home  f 
Sean  and  Micheline  Connery,  in  tov> 
for  the  Golden  Globes,  with  Kevin  Co 
ner,  Sidney  Poitier,  Frank  Sinatra,  ai 
Sumner  Redstone  among  their  gues 
After  the  Wassermans  were  seated,  Ec 
said  to  Lew.  "There  are  the  Davises  t 
hind  you,  with  all  the  children  at 
grandchildren.  No,  I  don't  see  John  at 
Jordan."  John  Davis,  the  Davises'  old 
son,  is  the  producer  of  such  films  as  T 
Firm  and  Grumpier  Old  Men.  and  J( 
dan  is  his  wife. 

"Jordan  used  to  work  for  us  at  the  si 
dio    before    she    married    John,"    sb 
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nanaged  assets. 
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The  Last  Emperor 

Wasserman.  "She's  a  very  bright  girl." 

Unerringly  courteous,  he  introduced 
me  to  each  person  who  stopped  to  speak 
to  him.  After  one  man  walked  away,  Edie 
said  to  her  husband,  "I  don't  know  how 
you  remembered  his  name,  Lew.  We 
haven't  seen  him  in  20  years." 

Wasserman  explained  to  her  who  the 
man  was  and  what  his  jobs  had  been. 

"Oh,  there's  his  wife,"  said  Edie,  re- 
membering. "She's  a  good  Democrat.  I'm 
going  over  to  speak  to  her." 

I  saw  him  signal  to  the  waiter  to  bring 
the  check. 

"This  is  my  check.  Lew,"  I  said. 

"The  hell  it  is,"  he  replied. 

"The  magazine's  paying." 

He  laughed,  waved  his  hand  at  my 
nonsense,  and  signed  the  check. 
"Want  to  come  out  to  the  studio 
tomorrow  to  see  CityWalk?" 

"Sure." 

"I'll  have  my  driver,  Donnie, 
pick  you  up  at  your  hotel  tomor- 
row at  11:30.  He'll  bring  you  by 
the  house,  and  then  we'll  drive 
out  to  the  studio  and  have  lunch 
at  CityWalk." 


go  far  in  that  company,  because  the  man 
in  charge  is  an  old  man,"  she  said  Lew 
said  to  her  at  the  time.  Jules  Stein  was 
then  40,  and  Wasserman,  a  high-school 
graduate  and  former  theater  usher,  was  23. 
Although  Wasserman's  partnership 
with  Stein  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  long-lived  ever  in 
Hollywood,  they  were  rarely  seen  at  each 
other's  parties.  Their  wives,  Edie  and 
Doris,  were  never  close.  Socially,  the 
Steins  branched  out  to  include  European 
aristocrats  and  New  York  socialites  in 
their  circle;  both  of  the  Stein  daughters 
made  spectacular  debuts  in  New  York. 
The  Wassermans,  on  the  other  hand, 
stuck  close  to  home,  and  their  house  be- 
came a  meeting  ground  for  people  of 
power,  both  in  the  industry  and  in  poli- 
tics. The  late  Sidney  Korshak,  Holly- 
wood's   fabled    lawyer    and    fixer    for, 


Ur 
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nee,  during  the  Simpson  trial, 
I  had  dinner  with  the  Was- 
sermans and  the  Gallaghers  at 
Drai's.  It  was  a  star-studded  eve- 
ning, and  the  decibel  level  was 
high.  Lew,  who  speaks  in  a  very 
low  voice,  began  talking  about  the 
early  days  in  Hollywood,  when  he 
and  the  late  Jules  Stein  were  starting  up 
the  business  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  30s, 
stories  I  had  never  heard  before.  As 
something  of  a  Hollywood  historian,  I 
was  riveted,  but  I  couldn't  hear  clearly  in 
the  din.  I  leaned  forward.  Then  I  moved 
closer.  I  still  couldn't  hear  sufficiently 
well,  but  I  didn't  have  enough  nerve  to 
ask  Lew  Wasserman  to  raise  his  voice. 

There  are  many  versions  of  how  the 
partnership  of  Lew  Wasserman  and  Jules 
Stein,  the  founder  of  MCA,  came  into  be- 
ing. Edie's  version  was  one  I  hadn't  heard 
before.  "Lew  was  booking  bands  in  Cleve- 
land for  a  nightclub  called  the  Mayfair 
Casino  from  MCA  in  Chicago."  It  was 
1936.  Lew,  who  was  just  married,  didn't 
like  the  way  MCA  was  publicizing  the 
bands  and  said  so.  He  got  a  call  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  meet  Stein,  who  said  to  him, 
"When  can  you  go  to  work?"  Wasserman 
started  two  weeks  later.  At  first  Edie  was 
not  thrilled  with  the  idea  of  moving  to 
Chicago,  but  Lew  talked  her  into  it.  "I'll 
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They  may 
call  it  CityWalk 

but  its  still 

Wasserland  to  me 

Edie  said. 


The  Wassermans  live  in  a  drop-de; 
beautiful  house,  with  some  very  good  pi 
tures  on  the  walls.  "When  Bill  Clinic 
came  here,  he  said  to  me,  'I  came  to  tr 
house  1 1  years  ago,  and  I  remember  y< 
have  a  Matisse  on  the  wall.'"  Unknov 
then,  Clinton  had  been  taken  to  tl 
house  as  one  of  a  large  group  shepherds 
by  Robert  Strauss,  former  chairman 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  ai 
a  great  friend  of  the  Wassermans'. 
didn't  even  remember  he  had  ever  bei 
here,"  said  Edie.  Frank  and  Barbara  Sin 
tra  live  next  door,  although  the  foliage 
so  dense  that  they  can't  see  each  othei 
houses.  "Sometimes  we  go  for  weeks  ai 
never  see  them.  I  think  they've  rented 
house  in  the  desert  for  the  winter."  T 
Wassermans  are  notoriously  publicity-sl 
They  don't  sit  down  for  interviews.  Whe 
ever  I  asked  a  certain  kind  of  questic 
Edie  would  put  me  in  my  plac 
"Remember,  this  is  supposed 
be  about  our  house." 


W! 


among  others,  the  Teamsters,  was  a  close 
friend,  as  was  the  late  Paul  Ziffren,  the 
attorney  who  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  Olympics  to  Los  Angeles  in  1984. 
Ziffren's  widow,  Mickie,  remains  one  of 
Edie's  closest  friends.  "I  told  Mickie  you 
were  coming  over.  She  sent  her  love," 
Edie  said  to  me. 


M 


ost  of  the  great  houses  in  the  area 


walls,  gates,  surveillance  cameras,  and 
sometimes  bogus  police  cars  borrowed 
from  the  studios  parked  in  driveways  to 
discourage  the  unwanted  from  entering. 
The  Wassermans  don't  have  a  police  car, 
but  they  do  have  their  own  guard  in  a 
guardhouse,  who  decides  whether  or  not 
he's  going  to  open  the  gate  to  let  you  in. 
With  Donnie,  a  dapper  fellow  who  looks 
a  bit  like  a  40s  film  star,  at  the  wheel,  we 
were  waved  right  in,  and  drove  up  a  long, 
long  driveway  through  elegantly  land- 
scaped grounds. 


hen  Edie  Wasserman  w 
looking   for   the   house 
which    they   now   live,    she  w 
shown   150  other  places  and, 
her  own  words,  "I  hated  evei 
thing  I  looked  at."  Her  real-estc 
broker  had  practically  given 
on  finding  anything  that  suit 
her,  and  finally,  in  exasperatic 
took  her  to  a  house  that  was  r 
for  sale  just  to  see  if  the  style  o! 
was  what  she  had  in  mind.  It  h 
been  built  a  year  and  a  half  befc 
by  a  couple  from  Chicago.  E(t 
not  only  liked  the  style,  she  lik 
the  house  so  much  she  wanted  it,  but 
was  not  for  sale.  As  luck  would  have 
there  was  a  sudden  death  in  the  owne 
family,  and  the  Wassermans  were  able 
buy    the    house    in     1960.    They    p<. 
$400,000,  a  sum  that  Wasserman  fou 
excessive  at  the  time.  Today,  it  is  worth 
the  neighborhood  of  $8  million.  To  ke 
anyone  from  building  on  the  lot  on  t 
other  side  and  spoiling  their  view,  tr 
bought  it  from  Billy  Wilder,  the  direct 
who  at  the  time  owned  three  lots,  streti 
ing  all  the  way  down  to  Sunset  Bouleva 
The  house  had  been  built  by  the  arc 
tect  Harold  Levitt.  When  they  decided 
add  a  projection  room,  which  they  c 
"the  theater,"  across  the  courtyard  fn 
the  house,  they  asked  Levitt  to  design 
so  that  it  would  be  in  perfect  harmc 
with  the  house.  They  watch  films  as  ofi 
as  four  nights  a  week.  They  had  lik 
Dead  Man  Walking  and  thought  Nio 
Kidman  was  very  good  in  To  Die  For. 
the  fashion  of  private  projection  rooi 
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,1.  ACURA  pp2J9-226.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  new  Acura  RL  flagship 
luxury  sedan,  check  box  #L 
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collections  are  sold  at  fine  stores 
i  everywhere.  Check  box  #2  for  more 
information. 
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'  Experience  "Nature's  Little  Secrets."  For 
» vacation  brochures  and  information  on 
I  specially-priced  packages,  check  box  #3. 
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\pp49-52.  Check  box  #4  for  your  free 
l  Movie  Map,  a  guide  to  film  and  TV 
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[copy  of  our  latest  catalog,  please  check 
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[a  listing  of  Celine  boutiques  worldwide. 
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j  Ellen  Tracy. 
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[box  #8  for  a  brochure. 

|  9.  DKMEN  UNLEADED  p200.  Check 
libox  #9  for  a  sample  of  the  bracing  skin 
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!  fragrance  by  Donna  Karan. 

[10.  DOONEY  &  BOURKE  p33.  Check 
'  box  #10  for  a  catalog  featuring  handbags, 
Muggage  and  accessories  made  of  our 
I  exclusive  All-Weather  Leather.® 

111.  DUBONNET  p72.  Check  box  #11  for 

j"Hot  Spots,"  Dubonnet's  recipe  book  and 
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12.  EBEL  USA,  INC   p!53.  Ebel  Swiss 
'  watches  -  versatile,  thin,  elegant,  water- 
resistant.  Check  box  #12  for  a  catalog. 

13.  EDDIE    BAUER   pp  124-125.  Eddie 
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,darn  good  clothes.  Like-minded  check  box 

#13  for  a  catalog. 

il4.  J.P.  TOD'S  pl5.  Check  box  #14  for  a 

■  ^catalog  featuring  the  1996  men's  and 
L  women's  spring/summer  collection. 


15.  LA  COSTA  RESORT  &  SPA  p42. 
World  class  golf,  tennis  and  spa  wrapped 
in  one  beautiful  location.  For  more  infor- 
mation, check  box  #15. 

16.  LEXUS  pp  10-11.  Check  box  #16  for  a 

brochure  on  the  highly-acclaimed  Lexus 
Automobiles. 

17.  LONGINES  p63.  The  pioneer's  Swiss 
watch  since  1832.  Check  box  #17  for  a 
complimentary  brochure. 
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21.  OMEGA  p53.  Omega,  the  sign  of 
excellence.  Swiss  made  since  1848.  Check 
box  #21  for  a  brochure. 
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CAMBIL,  LTD.  pl29.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  Paloma  Picasso's  collection  of 
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Accessories,  check  box  #22. 

23.  PORK.  THE  OTHER  WHITE  MEATf 

p205.  What's  next  after  chops  and  roasts? 
Check  box  #23  for  recipe  ideas  made 
with  pork. 

24.  THE  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL 
GROUP  p309.  A  broad  base  of  financial 
expertise  in  investment,  retirement  and 
insurance  products.  Check  box  #24  for 
more  information. 

25.  ROYAL  CARIBBEAN  CRUISES  LTD. 
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a  brochure. 
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#26  for  your  free  Saab  excursion  kit. 

27.  SATURN  p203.  A  Saturn  sedan, 
coupe  or  wagon  is  easy  to  buy  and  even 
easier  to  learn  about.  Check  box  #27  for 
information. 

28.  SEIKO  KINETIC  pp80-81.  To  view 
the  collection  of  Seiko  Kinetic  watches, 
check  box  #28  for  our  new  brochure. 

29.  SERENGETI  EYEWEAR  pp  157- 160. 
For  a  catalog  of  the  most  advanced 
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box  #29. 


30.  TALBOTS  pi  17.  For  a  color  catalog 
on  the  best  in  women's  classic  clothing 
and  accessories,  check  box  #30. 

31.  TIFFANY  &  CO.  p43.  America's 
preeminent  jeweler  offers  fine  jewelry, 
timepieces  and  tablesettings.  Check  box 
#31  for  a  catalog. 

32.  TO  BOOT  NEW  YORK  ADAM 
DERRICK  p!09.  Exclusive  footwear 
dedicated  to  forwarding  men's  fashion. 
Check  box  #32  for  information  and  store 
listings. 

33.  UNIWORLD  p60.  European/Russian 
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for  a  brochure. 

34.  VICTORIA'S  SECRET  CATALOGUE 

p24.  Check  box  #34  for  a  free  issue  of 
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pp49-52.  Voted  "Best  Transatlantic 
Carrier"  for  seven  years  running.  Check 
box  #35  for  more  information. 

36.  WOMEN'S    DIAMOND    JEWELRY 

p317  For  a  free  "50  Ways  to  Say  Forever" 
women's  diamond  jewelry  catalog,  please 
check  box  #36. 

37.  U.S.  BRANCH  INTERNATIONAL 
WOOL  SECRETARIAL  p215.  For  infor- 
mation on  the  care  of  wool  garments, 
check  box  #37. 

38.  CARMEN  MARC  VALVO  p40B-C. 
For  more  information  about  Carmen 
Marc  Valvo,  please  check  box  #38. 

39.  ERMENEGILDO  ZEGNA  P78D-E. 
For  more  information  on  our  fall 
collection,  check  box  #39. 

40.  FRATELLI  ROSSETTI  p78H. 
For  our  catalog  featuring  the  1996 
spring/summer  footwear  collection, 
check  box  #40. 

41.  FUMAGALLI'S  p78G.  Check  box 
#41  for  more  information  on 
Fumagalli's  handmade  Italian  silk 
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42.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BEVERLY 
HILLS  p40I.  Experience  Beverly  Hills' 
exquisite  hotels,  restaurants  and  shops. 
Check  box  #42  for  more  information. 


The  Last  Emperor 

there  are  platters  of  every  imaginable 
kind  of  candy  to  munch  on  during 
screenings.  Edie  feels  that  her  two  grand- 
children escaped  the  youthful  temptations 
of  liquor,  drugs,  and  sex  because  they 
were  sitting  in  her  projection  room  three 
or  four  nights  a  week  watching  movies. 

When  I  asked  Edie  if  the  famous  Billy 
Haines,  the  former  MGM  dancer-actor 
and  friend  of  Joan  Crawford's,  who  went 
on  to  become  the  premier  decorator  in  the 
houses  of  the  Hollywood  great  in  the 
40s,  50s,  and  early  60s— the  Warners,  the 
Goetzes,  the  Bloomingdales,  people  like 
that— had  decorated  her  house,  she  was 
aghast  at  my  ignorance.  "I  did  it,"  she 
said,  "and  Helen  Franklin  helped  me."  It 
is  both  lavish  and  restrained,  very  comfort- 
able and  very  personal.  There  are  memen- 
tos everywhere  of  their  extraordinary  lives. 
There  is  a  framed  handwritten  note  in  pen- 
cil on  three  pages  of  a  Beverly  Hilton  Ho- 
tel message  pad  to  Wasserman  from  Jack 
Kennedy,  then  president,  that  begins 
"Dear  Lew"  and  asks  him  to  join  the 
board  of  the  Cultural  Center,  which  even- 
tually became  the  Kennedy  Center.  On 
every  flat  surface,  there  are  silver-framed 
photographs  of  seriously  famous  people. 
White  House  dinners,  and  their  daughter, 
Lynne,  their  only  child,  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, Carol  Leif,  29,  from  her  first  mar- 
riage, who  is  a  stand-up  comic,  and  Casey, 
21,  from  her  second  marriage,  who  uses 
the  name  Wasserman  and  who  is  in  his 
last  year  at  U.C.L.A.  Lew  still  takes  Casey 
for  a  deli  breakfast  at  Nate  'n  Al  in  Bever- 
ly Hills  on  weekends,  as  he  always  has. 

"I  was  next  to  Ronnie,"  said  Edie, 
picking  up  a  photograph  in  which  she  is 
sitting  to  the  left  of  President  Reagan  at  a 
state  dinner.  "There's  Hank  Mtfncini  on 
my  other  side,  and  next  to  him  is  a  wom- 
an from  New  York— I  can't  remember 
her  name,  but  I  know  you  know  her.  She 
said  the  dumbest  thing  to  Hank:  she  said, 
'What  do  you  do?'  Can  you  imagine?  She 
didn't  know  who  he  was.  I  could  have 
killed  her.  I  wish  I  could  remember  her 
name.  I'll  call  Casey  Ribicoff  and  ask 
her.  She  was  at  the  table." 

Every  piece  of  furniture  and  every  pic- 
ture has  a  story.  I  admired  their  dining- 
room  chairs.  "I  bought  those  before  the 
war,"  she  said.  "Do  you  remember  a  man 
out  here  called  Howard  Grieve,  a  decora- 
tor? Had  an  antique  shop?  Well,  Howard 
was  going  off  to  the  war,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  everything." 

Lew  added,  "Edie  bought  eight.  After 
the  war,  I  bought  the  other  two.  The  last 
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two  cost  me  more  than  the  other  eight 
did."  He  laughed. 

A  week  later,  I  called  Edie  at  the 
MCA  apartment  in  the  Sherry  Nether- 
land  hotel  in  New  York  to  ask  her  if  the 
dining-room  chairs  were  Hepplewhite  or 
Chippendale.  "Hepplewhite,"  she  said. 
The  Wassermans  were  in  town  for  Lew  to 
receive  the  Arthur  B.  Krim  Award  for 
Public  Service.  She  said,  "Oh,  I  know  the 
name  of  that  woman  in  the  picture  at  the 
White  House  dinner  who  didn't  know 
who  Hank  Mancini  was.  Casey  Ribicoff 
remembered  who  she  was."  She  named  a 
very  rich  New  York  socialite.  Two  presi- 
dents later,  Edie  was  still  annoyed  at  the 
woman,  and  added  to  her  original  story: 
"The  band  was  playing  something  by 
Rogers  and  Hammerstein,  and  she  said  to 
Hank,  LDid  you  write  this?'  Can  you 
imagine?" 

They  have  what  is  known  in  smart  cir- 
cles as  a  well-run  private  life.  There 
are  more  orchid  plants— specifically, 
lavender  and  white  phalaenopsis— in  beau- 
tiful Chinese  cachepots  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  house  before,  and  each  plant  is 
at  its  peak  moment.  No  wilting  orchids  in 
this  house.  There  is,  one  learns,  a  man 
who  comes  and  rotates  them,  takes  some 
away  and  brings  others  back.  There  is  a 
man  for  everything,  or  seems  to  be. 

"Edie  had  the  pool  moved,"  said 
Wasserman.  "It  used  to  go  under  the 
house." 

"It  made  the  house  damp,"  Edie 
added.  She  leaned  over  to  peer  at  one  of 
her  orchid  plants.  She  is  meticulously 
groomed.  Her  clothes  are  quiet,  ladylike, 
and  expensive,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  a  constant  style  rather  than  a  current 
fashion  trend.  She  found  her  look  early 
on  and  has  never  veered  from  it.  For  a 
woman  who  is  unafraid  to  express  a  con- 
trary opinion  on  any  person  or  any  sub- 
ject, she  is  surprisingly  petite  in  her 
gestures. 

There  are  handsome  leather-bound 
photograph  albums  of  events  in  their 
lives.  Jonathan  Becker,  who  took  the 
photographs  for  this  article,  told  me  that 
when  he  and  Vanity  Fair  contributing  ed- 
itor Wendy  Stark  were  looking  at  the  al- 
bums they  came  across  a  magazine  arti- 
cle that  had  a  headline  that  went  some- 
thing like  LEW  WASSERMAN  CONTROLS 
HOLLYWOOD.  DOES  HE  CONTROL  WASH- 
INGTON too?  Becker  said  that  Wasser- 
man came  up  behind  them,  saw  what 
they  were  reading,  and  said  in  passing, 
"Of  course  I  do." 

The  pleasure  that  he  gets  from  looking 
at  the  pictures  in  the  albums  made  me 


wonder  if  he  had  ever  had  the  time 
really    look    at    them    before.    "Here 
Aaron  and  Candy,"  he  said.  He  turnfl 
the    page.    "Here's    Dave    Geffen.    S 
Sheinberg.  Look,  there's  Steven."  Steve 
of  course,  was  Steven  Spielberg.  Wasst : 
man  was  looking  at  pictures  of  a  fun  ; 
raiser  he  and   Edie  had  held  in  th( 
house  for  President  Clinton  when  he  w« 
a  candidate.  "We  had  the  pool  cover  : 
over,  and  there  were  tables  there," 
said.  The  dinner  had  first  been  in  oth 
hands.  Only  $68,000  had  been  raise ' 
Clinton,  who  was  then  on  his  bus  to1 
with  Hillary  and  Al  and  Tipper  Goi 
called    Wasserman    from    the    bus   ai 
asked  him  to  take  it  over. 

"One  point  seven  million,"  he  said  '■ 
he  closed  the  album,  tapping  his  fing« 
on  the  leather-bound  cover  to  ma 
his  point.  "That's  how  much  we  rais 
that  night  for  the  president— the  largi 
amount  ever  raised  in  a  private  home." 


Wasserman  and  I  walked  through  t 
grounds.  He  had  talked  the  farm 
landscape  architect  Philip  Shipley  ir 
coming  out  of  retirement  to  design  th 
garden.  There  is  a  sense  of  being  in  t 
country  rather  than  in  the  heart  of  Bd 
erly  Hills.  We  stood  on  a  platform  lot 
ing  down  into  a  fishpond.  What  at  fi 
looked  to  me  like  goldfish  turned  out: 
be  an  exotic  breed  of  Japanese  f 
called  koi,  which  have  been  in  exister 
for  3,000  years.  The  pond  has  been  < 
signed  with  a  ledge  around  it  so  that 
herons  dive  into  the  water  the  koi  can  g 
treat  under  the  ledge  for  safety.  "I  st£t 
ed  out  with  18,  and  now  we  have  ox: 
100,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  keep  buying,  or  did  tb 
breed?" 

"They   breed.    Do   you   see   that 
white  one?  He's  probably  worth  ab<r 
$100,000." 

"Good  God,"  I  said,  leaning  closer 
for  a  better  look. 

"I  just  gave  Aaron  Spelling  four  a 
present,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  many  things  I've  learned 
Los  Angeles  is  that  big-time  people  g 
big-time  presents,  like  koi  fish.  Ray  Sta 
the  producer,  who  has  one  of  the  m 
beautiful  sculpture  gardens  in  Ameri 
gave  the  very  same  Spellings  who  got  j 
four  koi  fish  a  statue  of  a  lovely  yoi 
girl  on  a  swing,  which  the  Spellings  h; 
hanging  from  a  tree  in  their  garden.  O 
Sunday  during  the  O.J.  trial,  Elizab 
Taylor  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  her  caf 
and  showed  me  a  ruby-and-gold  braci 
that  Michael  Jackson  had  just  sent  o 
to  her  because  she  had  been  feeling  bl 
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iV/^e  arrived  at  the  Universal  lot  in 
W  their  sleek  black  Town  Car  with 
,irkened  windows.  The  Wassermans  are 
jo  classy  to  go  about  in  a  limo.  Lew  sat 
I  the  front  seat  next  to  Donnie,  and  Edie 
id  I  sat  in  the  back.  As  we  went 
;  rough  the  various  gates,  the  guards,  rec- 
ijnizing  the  car,  called  out,  "Good  morn- 
,g,  Mr.  Wasserman,"  and  each  time  he 
laned  forward  and  waved.  He  has  the 
:meanor  and  attitude  of  a  former  presi- 
j:nt  rather  than  a  former  boss.  "I  bought 
,e  lot  in  '58  and  the  studio  in  '60,"  he 
,id.  "There  were  360  acres.  Then  we 
.night  another  60.  I  bought  Bob  Hope's 
living  range." 

We  passed  the  Hitchcock  Building. 
S>id  Sheinberg's  in  there  until  his  new  of- 
r.e  is  ready."  said  Wasserman  about  the 
rmer  president  of  the  studio.  Wasser- 
tan  has  retained  his  office  on  the  top 
por  of  the  Black  Tower,  the  executive 
;Tice  building,  and  he  will  be  allowed  to 
:ep  his  English  antique  furniture,  which 
[ales  Stein  collected  in  Europe  after 
i'orld  War  II  and  furnished  all  the  execu- 
te offices  with.  The  new  owners  are  re- 
aring the  furniture  with  modern. 
i  Strolling  along  the  extraordinary  street 
\'  shops  and  restaurants  that  is  CityWalk, 
L'asserman  was  fairly  bursting  with  pride 
;er  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  "We  ex- 
jxted  to  do  $50  million  a  year  on  City- 
palk,  and  we  did  close  to  $100  million," 
I  said.  Indeed,  on  a  sunny  Monday  after- 
won  it  was  crowded  with  tourists.  Edie 
id.  "It's  safe.  People  can  come  here 
[ith  their  kids.  There's  no  need  to  be 
Lraid."  About  the  18-theater  Cineplex 
Ldeon.  called  the  Universal  City  Cine- 
las.  he  said,  "Highest-grossing  theaters 
hyplace."  He  looked  over  at  the  Hard 
lock  Cafe,  which  had  just  opened  the 
[evious  week.  "Look,  there's  people  wait- 
|g  in  line  to  go  in."  He's  extremely 
oud  of  the  day-care  center  for  studio 
[nployees'  children  up  to  the  age  of  12 
l  another  part  of  the  lot.  "There  are  bus- 
I  that  run  the  parents  over  at  lunchti'.ne 
t  see  their  kids,"  said  Wasserman. 
j  "Lew  knows  every  blade  of  grass  on 
le  lot,"  said  Edie.  "He's  the  one  who 
lid,  'This  is  going  to  go  here.  That  is  go- 
fg  to  go  there.  And  we'll  tear  down 
lis.'" 

I  We  had  lunch  at  Gladstone's,  a  fish 
istaurant,  on  CityWalk.  The  hostess  took 
|  to  their  regular  table.  "You  know  how 
[like  my  tuna  salad,"  said  Edie  to  the 
bitress.  The  waitress  knew.  "They  put 
lo  much  stuff  on  the  plate.  I  like  the 
|na,  a  tomato,  and  nothing  else."  She  be- 
n  a  sentence  by  referring  to  Universal 
Lew's  studio. 


"Honey,  stop  calling  it  my  studio," 
he  said. 

"Hard  to  get  out  of  the  habit  after  all 
these  years,"  answered  Edie.  She  looked 
out  the  window.  "They  may  call  it  City- 
Walk,  but  it's  still  Wasserland  to  me." 
she  said. 

If  there  was  bitterness  with  his  former 
Japanese  partners  for  going  behind  his 
back  when  they  sold  the  studio,  it  wasn't 
mentioned,  nor  was  that  what  our  con- 
versations were  meant  to  be  about.  They 
both  talked  with  great  courtesy  about 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  the  new  owner  of 
the  studio,  who  is  40.  Bronfman  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  studio  on  the  Phantom 
Stage,  where  the  original  Phantom  of  the 
Opera  was  shot,  in  honor  of  Wasserman 
last  December.  "Lew  cut  the  list  down  to 
only  400  from  about  4,000,"  said  Edie. 
At  the  dinner,  Bronfman  surprised  Was- 
serman by  changing  the  name  of  the 
Black  Tower  to  the  Lew  Wasserman 
Building,  a  graceful  gesture  that  deeply 
touched  Wasserman.  Edie,  the  orchid- 
lover,  was  not  forgotten.  Bronfman  gave 
her  a  magnificent  orchid  plant  with  an 
envelope  in  its  branches.  Inside  was  a 
check  for  $100,000  and  a  pledge  of 
$100,000  for  each  of  the  next  nine  years, 
totaling  $1  million,  for  the  Motion  Pic- 


ture &  Television  Fund  Foundation, 
which  supports  the  Motion  Picture  & 
Television  Country  House,  a  300-bed  fa- 
cility in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  for  re- 
tired people  from  the  film  and  television 
business,  which  is  the  passion  of  Edie 
Wasserman.  "Mary  Astor  died  there," 
she  told  me.  Edie,  along  with  a  few  oth- 
ers, is  responsible  for  having  raised  $50 
million  for  the  fund.  It  is  a  time  of  hon- 
ors for  the  Wassermans.  In  September  of 
last  year,  President  Clinton  presented 
Wasserman  with  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  highest  civilian  honor 
that  can  be  bestowed. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  marvel  at  the 
magnificence  of  their  privileged  exis- 
tence at  that  mythic  level  of  presidents 
and  princes.  In  a  different  sort  of  way 
entirely  from  theirs,  my  own  life  is  not 
exactly  chopped  liver;  not  a  day  goes  by 
that  I  don't  look  Up  There  and  say 
thanks.  In  a  reflection,  or  whatever,  I 
said,  "You  know,  we've  led  wonderful 
lives."  There  was  no  response.  Later, 
when  Lew  and  I  came  out  of  the  men's 
room  at  Gladstone's,  he  said,  "That  was 
right,  what  you  said  before.  We  have  led 
wonderful  lives,"  as  if  the  thought  had 
not  occurred  to  him  for  a  long  time,  so 
used  was  he  to  it.  □ 
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Cover:  Tim  Roth's  suit  and  shirt  by  Prada,  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC   Leonardo  DiCaprio's 

shirt  by  Gianni  Versace,  from  Gianni  Versace, 
NYC,  pants  by  Prada,  from  Prada,  Bal  Harbour, 
Florida  Matthew  McConaughey's  vest  and  pants 
by  Paul  Smith,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 
shirt  by  Alberto  Biani  per  New  York,  from  Jay 
Wolf,  LA  Benicio  Del  Toro's  sweater  by  Giorgio 
Armani,  from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC;  jacket  by 
Ermenegildo  Zegna,  from  Ermenegildo  Zegna, 
NYC;  pants  by  David  Samuel  Menkes  Custom 
Leatherwear,  from  David  Samuel  Menkes  Custom 
Leatherwear,  NYC  Michael  Rapaport's  suit  by 
Dolce  &  Gabbana,  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC,  shirt  and  belt  by  Giorgio  Armani,  from 
Giorgio  Armani,  NYC;  loafers  by  Joseph 
Fenestrier,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
Stephen  Dorff's  shirt  by  Richard  Tyler,  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman  Men's,  NYC;  pants  by 
Diesel,  from  the  Diesel  Superstore,  NYC;  tie  by 
Agnes  B.,  from  Agnes  B  ,  L  A  Johnathon 
Schaech's  T-shirt  by  Calvin  Klein,  from  Calvin 
Klein,  NYC;  trousers  by  Boss  Hugo  Boss,  from 
Charivari,  NYC  David  Arquette's  |acket  and 
pants  by  Victor  Victoria,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
NYC,  shirt  by  Jigsaw  Menswear,  from  Jigsaw 
Menswear,  London;  boots  by  Patrick  Cox,  from 
Patrick  Cox,  NYC  Will  Smith's  jacket  and 
trousers  by  John  Richmond,  from  Untitled,  NYC; 
shirt  by  Gianni  Versace,  from  Gianni  Versace  bou- 
tiques nationwide  Skeet  Ulrich's  sweater  by 
Gucci,  from  Gucci,  NYC;  suit  by  Dolce  & 
Gabbana,  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  Houston. 
Page  16:  Styled  by  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Alicia 
Silverstone's  dress  by  Vivienne  Westwood,  from 
Vivienne  Westwood,  London;  tulle  and  shawl  by 
Maria  V  Pinto  Designs,  Inc.,  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC;  vintage  gloves  and  bonnet  from  Gene 
London,  from  the  Fan  Club,  NYC;  pearl-and- 
diamond  choker  from  Tiffany  &  Co.,  NYC;  vintage 
parasol  from  Early  Halloween,  NYC 
Page  20:  Styled  by  L'Wren  Scott  for  Visages  Style 
Gene  Hackman's  coat  from  Western  Costume 
Company;  shirt,  pants,  accessories,  and  props  from 
Warner  Bros.  Studios  Facilities  Costume  Department. 
Page  42:  Top,  styled  by  Kithe  Brewster  for 
Visages  Style.  Bottom,  styled  by  Kcyyn  Eisenberg; 
jacket  by  Calvin  Klein,  shirt  by  Donna  Koran 
Essentials,  both  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC. 
Page  48:  Styled  by  Kithe  Brewster  for  Visages 
Style,  suit  by  Boss  Hugo  Boss,  from  Blooming- 
dale's,  NYC;  shirt  and  tie  by  Paul  Smith,  from 
Paul  Smith,  NYC 

Page  56:  Top,  styled  by  Karyn  Eisenberg;  jack- 
et and  shirt  by  Giorgio  Armani  Le  Collezioni,  from 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  stole  by  Adrienne 
Landau,  by  special  order  from  Neiman  Marcus 
stores  nationwide;  hat  by  Lola,  from  Lola  Millinery, 
NYC;  gloves  by  Portolano,  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC  Bottom,  styled  by  Kithe  Brew- 
ster for  Visages  Style;  jacket  by  Bosa,  from  Nord- 
strom, San  Francisco;  shirt  by  Paul  Smith,  from  Paul 
Smith,  NYC;  tie  by  Boss  Hugo  Boss,  from 
Collezioni,  NYC 

Page  60:  Styled  by  Amy  Denebeim;  suit,  shirt, 
and  bow  tie  by  Ralph  Lauren,  from  Ralph  Lauren 
stores  nationwide. 

Pages  112-28:  Sandy  Gallin  and  Dolly  Parton 
styled  by  Phillip  Bloch  for  Cloutier. 


Page  136:  Roger  Corman's  Brooks  Brothers  shirt 
and  jacket  from  Brooks  Brothers,  Beverly  Hills; 
Danny  Flynn  for  Cloutier. 

Page  201:  Ashley  Judd's  Giorgio  Armani  bustier 
from  Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills;  Kim  Bowen  for 
Visages  Style. 

Page  208:  Styled  by  Kim  Bowen  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  212:  Styled  by  Lee  Moore  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  228:  Martin  Scorsese's  TSE  coat  from 
TSE,  NYC 

Page  230:  Faye  Dunaway's  Rick  Owens  dress 
from  Chagal,  LA.;  Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  from 
Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC.,  Harry  Winston  diamond 
jewelry  from  Harry  Winston,  NYC,  Frank  Cheva- 
lier for  Smashbox  Beauty;  Dafne  Balatsos  for 
Visages  Style. 

Page  231:  Stephane  Kelian  shoes  from  Stephane 
Kehan.  LA. 

Pages  232-33:  Dustin  Hoffman's  Giorgio 
Armani  shirt  and  Barneys  Private  Label  tie,  both 
from  Barneys  New  York,  LA.,  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vi- 
sages Style 

Page  235:  Alicia  Silverstone's  ball  gown  and 
gloves  from  the  Fan  Club,  NYC;  ring  from  Frances 
Klein  Estate  Jewels,  Beverly  Hills. 
Pages  236-37:  Nicolas  Cage's  Gucci  pants 
and  shoes  from  Gucci,  NYC;  Lori  Goldstein  for  Art 
&  Commerce. 

Page  238:  Mel  Gibson's  Sulka  robe  from  Sulka 
stores  nationwide,  Ray-Ban  sunglasses  from  Sun- 
gear  stores  nationwide;  George  Cortina  for  Ivy 
Bernhard. 

Pages  240-41:  Jodie  Foster's  Helmut  Lang  slip 
dress  from  selected  Barneys  New  York  stores;  Lori 
Goldstein  for  Art  &  Commerce. 
Pages  242-43:  Jeff  Bridges's  Donna  Karan 
Mens  shirt  and  Beau  Bridges's  Donna  Karan  Mens 
shirt  and  pcket  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Jeffs 
A.PC  jeans  from  A.P.C.,  NYC  Lloyd  Bridges's 
Giorgio  Armani  shirt  and  suit  from  Giorgio  Armani, 
NYC;  Sulka  pocket  square  from  Sulka,  NYC 
Pages  244-45:  All  beachwear  from  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Costume  Dept.  and  Universal 
Studios  Costumes;  all  rubber  and  latex  clothing 
from  the  Pleasure  Chest  and  Syren,  both  in  LA., 
Dafne  Balatsos  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  247:  Gwyneth  Paltrow's  Carmen  Marc 
Valvo  dress  from  selected  Neiman  Marcus  stores. 
Blythe  Danner's  C  J  Yoon  Ono  dress  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Alberta  Ferretti  shawl 
from  Romanoff,  Bal  Harbour,  Florida;  Tiffany  neck- 
lace from  Tiffany  &  Co,  NYC  All  Fred  Leighton 
jewelry  from  Fred  Leighton,  NYC  George  Cortina 
for  Ivy  Bernhard. 

Pages  248-49:  Kevin  Spacey's  Boss  Hugo 
Boss  suit  and  vest  from  Bloomingdale's  stores 
nationwide;  Sulka  shirt,  tie,  and  pocket  square  from 
Sulka,  NYC;  Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren  Hosiery  socks 
from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NYC;  Asprey  pocket 
watch  from  Asprey,  NYC,  James  Robinson  chain 
from  James  Robinson,  NYC 
Pages  250-51:  Styled  by  Lori  Goldstein  for  Art 
&  Commerce. 

Page  252:  Styled  by  Jennifer  Levy  for  Rex. 
Page  253:  Jacqueline  Bisset's  gown,  wrap,  and 
bracelet  from  Lily  et  Cie,  Beverly  Hills;  L'Wren  Scott 
for  Visages  Style. 

Pages  254-55:  Angela  Bassett's  John  Galli- 
ano dress  by  special  order  from  Bergdorf  Good- 


man, NYC;  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  jewelry  fro  i 
Cleef  &  Arpels,   Beverly  Hills;   L'Wren  So 
Visages  Style. 
Page  256:  Elisabeth  Shue's  Ralph  Laure 
from  Ralph  Lauren,  Beverly  Hills;  Maya  Rah 
Cloutier, 

Page  257:  L'Wren  Scott  for  Visages  Style.i 
Page  258:  Charlotte  Rampling's  John  G< 
suit    from    Bagutta,    NYC;    Rodolphe    Me 
shoes  from  Neiman  Marcus,  LA. 
Page  260:  Styled  by  Kim  Meehan. 
Pages  262-63:  Philip  Alford's  Emporio  / 
suit  and  shirt  from  Emporio  Armani,   Beverh 
Giorgio  Armani  vest  and  tie  from  Giorgio  I-  \ 
Beverly  Hills.  Gregory  Peck's  Donna  Karan  s 
vest  from  Neiman   Marcus,   Beverly  Hills;  m 
Armani  shirt  and  tie  from  Giorgio  Armani,  E 
Hills;  pocket  watch  from  Cartier,  NYC  and  f; 
Hills.  Brock  Peters's  Emporio  Armani  suit  frc 
porio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills,  Ermenegildo  Zeg-i 
and  vest  from   Ermenegildo  Zegna,   Beverly 
Mary  Badham's  Giorgio    Armani    sweate* 
Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills;  J.  Crew  cardigc, 
J.  Crew,  NYC;  Linda  Medvene  for  Cloutier. 
Pages  264-65:  Elaine  May's  Stephen  Jet 
Showroom  Seven  hat  from  Henri  Bendel, 
hose  by  Donna  Karan,  from  Bloomingdale'j't 
nationwide.  Mike  Nichols's  bow  tie  from 
Brothers,  NYC 

Pages  278-79:  Glenn  Close's  dresser,  ( 
Nadeaux. 

Beauty  and  Crowning 

Cover:  Grooming  by  Jillian  Fink  for  Smashbox 

Catherine  Furniss  for  Rex,  Garen  Tolkin  for  CI 

and  Stacey  Morris.  Grooming  products  fro 

ken.    Hair    styled   with    Quick    Dry    Shaping 

Contour  Shaping  Lotion,  and  Outline  Fixing  fc 

Page  16:  See  credits  for  page  235. 

Page  20:  See  credits  for  page  233. 

Page   42:    Top,    grooming    by    Dicky  fc 

Image2;  bottom,  hair  and  makeup  by  Pam  i 

for  the  M.C.M.  Salon. 

Page   48:   Grooming   by  John   Caruso 

Grand  Street  and  Joe  J.  Simon  for  Oz  New 

Page  56:  Top,  hair  and  makeup  by  Pam 

for  the  M.C.M.  Salon;  bottom,  grooming  L 

Caruso  for  78  Grand  Street  and  Joe  J.  Sir- 

Oz  New  York. 

Page    60:    Grooming    by    Daniel    Sanci 

Michaeljohn. 

Page  112:  Sandy  Gallin's  grooming  by 

Highland  for  Cloutier. 

Page    128:   Cathy    Highland   and    Edwvi 

George  for  Cloutier. 

Page  136:  Roger  Corman's  grooming  li 

Stulzman  for  Cloutier, 

Page    201:    Ashley  Judd's    hair    style 

Redken  Fat  Cat  Body  Booster  Fine  Hair  V 

All  makeup  from  Christian  Dior.  On  her  eye 

Duo  in  Grey  Duo;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Accer* 

No.   935.    Kevin   Mancuso  and   Rumiko 

Root,  Inc. 

Page  208:  Hair  by  Cristina  Rocha  for  tf 

Salon;  makeup  by  Terri  Apanasewicz  for  C 

Page  212:  Grooming  by  Garen  Tolkin  for  < 

Pages  228-29:  Grooming  by  Erin  Gallii 

Koko  Represents. 
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Its  230-31:  Faye  Dunaway's  hair  styled 
jbastian  Performance  Active  Volumizer.  All 
p  from  Princess  Marcella  Borghese.  On 
es,  Shadow  Milano  in  Crema  and  Cap- 
o;  on  her  lips,  Superiore/State-of-the-Art 
in  Copper  Lustro.  Danilo  for  Ford  Image2; 
orr  for  Smashbox  Beauty;  Monica  Stewart 
>utier. 

i  232-33:  Dustin  Hoffman's  and  Gene 
lan's  grooming   by  Jo  Strettell  for  Visages 

234:  Harvey  Keitel's  grooming  by  Colleen 
Ion  for  the  Stephen  Knoll  Salon. 
235:  Alicia  Silverstone's  hair  styled  with 
de  Terre  Currant  Expressions  Sculpting 
:er.  All  makeup  from  Elizabeth  Arden.  On 
es,  Eyecolor  Naturals  in   Blossom;  on  her 

0  Spa  Lipcolor  in  Mauve  Dreams.  Chris 
Ian  for  Profile;  Gary  Berkowitz  and  Monica 
t  for  Cloutier. 

>  236-37:  Nicolas  Cage's  grooming  by 
>aft;  grooming  products  from  Clinique  Skin 
is  for  Men. 

238:  Mel  Gibson's  grooming  by  Leslie 
for  Elizabeth  Watson,  Inc.;  grooming  prod- 
im  Polo  Sport  by  Ralph  Lauren. 

1  240-41:  Jodie  Foster's  hair  styled  with 
Logics  Total  Hold  Spritz.  All  makeup  from 

in.  On  her  eyes,  Contouring  PowderCreme 
dow  in   Peche  dOr  No.    1  1 ;  on   her  lips, 

Long-Lasting  Lipstick  in  Rose  Tendre  No.  27. 
.ngileri  and  Gary  Berkowitz  for  Cloutier. 
.  242-43:  Jeff,  Beau,  and  Lloyd  Bridges's 
ng  by  Maria  Verel  for  the  Clive  Salon;  groom- 
l>ducts  from  Polo  Sport  by  Ralph  Lauren. 

244-45:  Hair  by  Danilo  for  Ford 
2;  makeup  by  Natalie  MacGowan  Spencer 
a  Jayne  Storey  for  Visages  Style  and  by  Paul 
)r  Smashbox  Beauty. 

247:  Gwyneth  Paltrow's  and  Blythe 
r*s  hair  styled  with  Sebastian  Performance 
Texturizer  and  Laminates  Gel.  All  makeup 
Sarins.  On  their  eyes,  Eye  Colour  Duo  in 
'Dusky  Grey  No.  29;  on  their  lips,  Lipstick 
'ny  Rose  No.  43.  Alberto  Guzman  for 
&  Bumble;  Sandy  Linter  for  Elizabeth 
n.  Inc. 

248:  Kevin  Spacey's  grooming  by  Eric 
i    for    Cloutier;    grooming    products    from 

5    250-51:    Danilo    and    Paul    Starr    for 
Dox  Beauty. 
252:    Arnold   Kopeison's   and     Brian 

■'s  grooming  by  Jetty  Stutzman  for  Cloutier. 
253:  Jacqueline  Bisset's  hair  styled  with 
s  Headress  Shaping  Spray.  All  makeup 
sh  McEvoy  On  her  eyes,  Shaper  Base  Eye 


Color  in  No.  100;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Color  in  No. 
98.  Serena  Radaelli  for  Cloutier/Yuki  Sharoni; 
Bethany  Karlyn  for  Trish  McEvoy  Cosmetics. 
Page  255:  Angela  Bassett's  hair  styled  with 
Aveda  Pure-fume  Brilliant  Emollient.  All  makeup 
from  Prescriptives.  On  her  eyes,  Understatement 
Eyeshadow  Trios  in  Blue  Red;  on  her  lips,  Sheer 
Lipstick  in  Rhubarb  Stain.  Roxanna  Floyd  for  Zoli 
Illusions. 

Page  256:  Elisabeth  Shue's  hair  styled  with 
Anasazi  Finishing  Cream.  All  makeup  from  Lan- 
come.  On  her  eyes,  Maquiriche  Creme-Powder 
EyeColour  Quartet  in  Les  Surreaiistes;  on  her  lips, 
Rouge  Sensation  Multi  Sensation  LipColour  in 
Naif.  Chris  McMillan  for  Profile;  Gary  Berkowitz 
for  Cloutier. 

Page  257:  Hair  by  Lisa  Jayne  Storey  and  make- 
up by  Jo  Strettell,  both  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  258:  Charlotte  Rampling's  hair  styled  with 
Paul  Mitchell  Seal  and  Shine.  All  makeup  from 
Revlon.  On  her  eyes,  ColorStay  Eyecolor  in  Vanilla 
and  Taupe;  on  her  lips,  ColorStay  Lipcolor  in 
Russet.  Perrine  Rougemont  for  Corole;  Phophie 
Mathias  for  Marie  France. 

Pages  262-63:  Grooming  by  Catherine  Furniss 
for  Rex;  Jonathan  Antin  for  Profile;  Lucienne  Zammit 
for  Cloutier/Stila. 

Page  265:  Grooming  by  J.  Roy  Helland. 
Pages  278-79:  Glenn  Close's  hair  by  Martial 
Corneville;  makeup  by  Jean  Luc  Russier. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  72:  From  Life  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  76:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Page    132:   Paintings  courtesy  of  the   Michael 
Rosenfeld   Gallery;    photograph   from   Life    maga- 
zine, ©  by  Time  Inc. 

Page  134:  Paintings  courtesy  of  the  Michael 
Rosenfeld  Gallery;  photograph  from  Archive  Photos. 
Page  136:  Inset  from  the  Lester  Glassner  Col- 
lection/Neal  Peters. 

Page  138:  Both  from  the  Lester  Glassner 
Collection/Neal  Peters. 

Page  148:  Top  and  bottom  right,  from  Photofest; 
bottom  left,  from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page  150:  From  Sygma. 
Page  154:  From  Outline. 
Page  166:  Left  and  right,  from  Photofest. 
Page  178:  Bottom,  from  Shooting  Star. 
Page   185:  Far  left  and  far  right,  from  Archive 
Photos;  second  from  left,  from  Photofest;  second 
from  right,  from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page  201:  Photographed  at  the  Belle  Meade 
Plantation,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Page    202:    Clockwise    from    top    left,    from 
U.P.I./Bettmann,    by   Andy    O'Brien/Splash,    from 


Archive  Photos,  by  Murray  Close/Sygma,  Mikel 

Roberts,  Mike  Wilson/FPG  International. 

Page  204:  From  Bettmann  Archive  (Lucky  Strike), 

from  DMI  Photos  (Phoenix),  from  Gamma  Liaison 

(Range  Rover),  by  Ron  Kimball  (White  Cord),  Lisa 

O'Connor/Celebrity  Photo  Agency  (Griffith),  Beth 

Phillips  (Natural  American   Spirit);  all  others  from 

Archive  Photos. 

Page  206:  Top  left,  from  the  .Everett  Collection; 

top  center  and  right,  from  Bettmann;  bottom,  left  to 

right,    by    Lisa    O'Connor,    Kevin    Winter,    Albert 

Ortega,  all  from  Celebrity  Photo. 

Pages  228-29:  Props  styled  by  David  Ross. 

Page  230:   Limo  provided   by  Diva   Limousine; 

Oscar  statue  courtesy  of  John  Warren   and   the 

Warren  Entertainment  Group. 

Page  232:  Backdrop  from  Sky  Drops,  Inc.,  LA. 

Page  234:  Props  styled  by  Helen  Crowther. 

Page  235:  Darren  Ransdell  for  Cloutier. 

Pages  242-43:  Props  styled  by  Helen  Crowther. 

Page  247:  Sofa  from  J.  Mabley  Custom  Furniture, 

David  Yarritu  for  Pat  Bates  &  Assoc. 

Pages  250-51:  Props  styled  by  David  Ross. 

Page  252:  Piano  provided  by  Elden  Sets  Props 

Backdrops. 

Page  258:  Sofa  designed  by  Louis  Durot,  from 

Dream  On,  Paris. 

Pages  260-61:  Props  styled  by  David  Ross. 

Pages  262-63:  Props  styled  by  Jason  Olson 

and  Nancie  Piser. 

Pages  264-65:  Props  styled  by  Helen  Crowther. 

Pages  288-89:   Clockwise   from   bottom   left, 

from  Marc  Wanamaker/Bison  Archives,  from  Syg- 
ma, from  the  Kobal  Collection,  from  the  Everett 

Collection,    from    the    Kobal    Collection,    from 

Photofest,  from   the   Motion   Picture  &  Television 

Photo  Archive. 

Page  290:  Both  from  Marc  Wanamaker/Bison 
Archives. 

Page  291:  From  the  Bettmann  Archive. 
Pages  292-93:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from 
Globe  Photos,  from  the   Kobal  Collection,  from 
the   Motion    Picture  &  Television   Photo  Archive, 
from  the  Everett  Collection,  from  Archive  Photos, 
from  Photofest,  from  Globe  Photos, 
Pages  296-97:  Large  photograph  and  inset,  far 
right,  from  Marc  Wanamaker/Bison  Archives;  in- 
sets, left,  courtesy  of  Yvonne  Shubert. 
Pages  298-99:  Large  photograph  from  Globe 
Photos;  inset  from  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  305:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Sygma;  courtesy 
of   the    Houston    Metropolitan    Research    Center, 
Houston  Public  Library;  from  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page  308:  Top,   from   Culver   Pictures;   second 
from   bottom,   from    U.P.I./Bettmann;   bottom,   from 
Pholoreporters. 
Page  318:  From  Sipa  Press. 
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Planetarium 


By  MICHAEL  LUTIN 


ARIES       ?       March  21-April  19 

A  little  parable  for  Aries  as  Saturn  exits  Pisces:  The  greatest  magician  in 
the  world  cajoles  an  audience  member  into  banging  him  on  the  head  with 
a  sledgehammer.  To  everybody's  horror,  his  skull  splits  open  and  he  keels 
over.  The  magician  is  rushed  to  a  hospital,  where  emergency  brain  surgery 
is  performed,  but  he  slips  into  a  deep  coma.  Three  months  go  by.  No 
obvious  sign  of  life.  Nothing.  Finally  the  family  are  summoned  and  told 
they'll  have  to  make  a  painful  decision.  Just  then  the  magician's  eyelids 
flutter  open,  and  he  jumps  out  of  bed  shouting  "Ta-da!" 

TAURUS   ©   April  20-May  20 

Because  you  have  lost  a  few  great  pals,  have  watched  bravely  as  your 
dreams  of  glory  went  down  the  drain  with  your  youth  (you  probably  feel 
ancient  no  matter  what  your  actual  age),  but  don't  have  a  clue  where 
the  hell  to  go  from  here,  self-esteem-wise,  you  may  see  yourself  as  a 
shapeless  blob  of  protoplasm  doomed  to  float  like  a  dumpling  on  the 
soup  of  life.  There  is  a  slightly  more  upbeat  spin,  though.  An  llth-house 
Saturn  has  taught  you  how  to  appreciate  life,  and— even  if  it  is  a  bit 
Blanche  DuBois— how  to  depend  on  the  kindness  of  strangers. 


"'-■**; 


LIBRA    &f    September  23-October  23 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  that  many  Libras  thrive  on  hurt  feelings  ; 
way  other  human  beings  need  oxygen,  in  a  more  merciful  mode  lei 
say  that  the  comet  Chiron  has  already  this  year  deeply  wounded  m 
members  of  your  sign,  each  in  a  different  way.  Some  Libras  are  mi 
beyond  words  over  the  humiliation  of  being  demoted  to  some  degre> 
work.  Others  feel  paralyzed  with  sheer  hopelessness.  Evolved  Libras, 
true  teachers,  are  learning  that  faith  takes  work  and  work  takes  f; 
They  go  around  praying  under  their  breath  instead  of  growling. 


SCORPIO 


1TI* 


October  24-November  21 

According  to  the  myth,  Ceres,  the  mother  of  all  Earth  Mothers  and 
one  for  whom  breakfast  cereal  is  named,  was  much  too  attached  to 
daughter  Persephone.  When  Persephone  was  carried  away  by  the  boyfr 
from  hell.  Ceres  went  on  strike— no  more  springtime,  no  more  fertility, 
nothing.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  a  compromise  was  reached,  and  C 
realized  she  couldn't  go  on  punishing  herself  and  everyone  else  foroi 
For  the  greater  good,  parents  have  to  let  children  meet  their  destiny 
matter  how  it  hurts.  Think  of  that  tomorrow  as  you  reach  for  the  ce^ 


GEMINI   ^S  May  21-June  21 

Remember  your  school  days,  when  teachers  bugged  you  to  do  homework, 
get  A's,  and  make  something  of  yourself?  Now  that  you're  actually  trying, 
you  discover  the  hard  way  what  those  teachers  forgot  to  mention— that  a 
corrupt,  inflexible  system  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  achieve  what 
you  want.  Saturn  in  your  midheaven  has  shown  you  that,  sad  as  it  is,  in 
many  ways  we  still  live  in  a  conservative,  good-old-boy  world,  full  of  pet- 
ty administrators  who  are  all  too  ready  to  write  your  political  obituary. 
Maybe  you  should  look  for  a  tropical  island  where  politics  don't  exist. 


CANCER  ^ZJP  June  22-July  22 
How  about  that  old,  corny  cliche  about  families  praying  together  and  stay- 
ing together?  Just  look  around  and  you  see  what  a  good  idea  it  was,  es- 
pecially with  Saturn  about  to  cross  its  most  spiritual  point.  Kids  are 
scattering  faster  than  roaches  when  the  kitchen  light  goes  on  (the  only  way 
to  watch  over  your  flock  these  days  is  by  E-mail),  and  even  once -upon -a- 
time  cute  little  old  grandmothers  have  mysteriously  gone  blonde  and  are 
prowling  around  Florida.  The  family-prayer  trick  could  still  work  for  you. 
and  there's  no  need  to  transport  yourself  magically  back  to  the  1950s. 


LEO 


SI 


July  23- August  22 


Unless  you've  been  totally  unconscious,  you  must  already  sense  the  past 
pushing  you  from  behind  and  the  future  pulling  you  inevitably  forward. 
That's  got  to  be  scary,  because  as  Saturn  completes  a  cycle  in  your  8th 
house,  you're  preparing  to  give  birth  to  a  new  life.  Naturally,  you're  go- 
ing to  be  filled  with  as  much  traumatizing  anticipation  as  an  infant  on 
its  way  down  the  birth  canal.  In  order  to  go  beyond  the  pain  that  pre- 
cedes a  great  and  joyous  transformation,  you  may  have  to  give  up  that 
gigantic,  gorgeous,  golden  ego  of  yours.  Can  you  hack  it? 


W 


VIRGO      |I/T     August  23September  22 

With  Saturn  in  your  7th  house,  you've  been  hurt,  mainly  because  what  you 
see  as  your  honest  dedication  has  been  rewarded  with  abandonment.  Be- 
fore you  get  bitter  and  preachy,  though,  and  start  telling  everybody  how 
to  stop  smoking  and  hiding  behind  dependencies  and  addictions,  look  at 
your  own  behavior.  Do  you  truly  think  you're  so  utterly  giving,  innocent, 
and  pure?  Do  you  believe  that  the  planets  (or  the  angels  in  heaven)  de- 
liberately single  you  out  and  send  your  way  all  the  self-indulgent  takers 
and  tragic  cases  to  clean  up  after?  That  can't  be  true.  It  just  can't  be. 


SAGITTARIUS  «|<7  "  November  22-December  21 
Big  question:  How  do  you  reach  the  point  where  you  can  walk  out  of 
house  or  the  office  without  a  guilty  gnawing  in  the  pit  of  your  stomi 
Life  will  be  exhilarating  now.  with  Pluto  in  Sagittarius,  once  you  ar, 
nally  able  to  stop  saying  yes  and  indulging  people  when  you  actually  n 
no.  no,  a  thousand  times  no!  And  how  liberating  to  face  the  fact  that  I 
you  aren't  going  to  live  forever  you  might  as  well  start  doing  a  few* 
things  for  yourself,  the  way  you  used  to.  All  you  have  to  do  is  let  g 
the  feeling  that  the  heavens  are  sending  locusts  and  frogs  to  punish 


>5 


CAPRICORN  \J  December  22-January  19 
If  you're  trying  madly  to  still  a  restless  mind  and  are  having  difficulty' 
tling  down  and  concentrating,  you  should  know  that  there  are  as  r 
sources  of  anxiety  as  there  are  people  in  the  world.  In  fact,  all  of 
manity  is  basically  a  nervous  wreck.  With  Saturn  completing  its  trans 
your  3rd  house,  you  have  good  reason  to  feel  a  little  schizzy,  and  if  y( 
on  the  outs  with  those  you  should  be  in  touch  with,  you'll  feel  even! 
tier.  Two  things  to  remember:  (1)  the  mind  is  a  roller  coaster  that  lr 
to  hear  you  scream,  and  (2)  nothing  in  that  mind  is  real. 


AQUARIUS 


*A± 


January  20~February  18 


A  healing  will  begin  as  soon  as  you  admit  you're  in  a  turmoil  over 
own  worth.  With  Saturn  at  the  end  of  a  28-year  transit  in  your  2nd  hi 
your  values  are  churning  away  in  an  endless  spin  cycle.  Normally 
would  never  select  or  judge  friends  by  the  size  of  their  bank  accouw 
measure  success  in  terms  of  money.  You  don't  put  price  tags  on  pe  i1 
al  relationships  or  compromise  integrity  for  financial  security.  The 
ings  you're  having  now  must  be  resolved,  though.  How?  Simple,  l 
figure  out  how  to  be  generous  and  cheap  at  the  same  time. 
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PISCES  ^T\  February  19~March  20 
Here's  an  acting  exercise  for  all  Pisceans  this  month:  Pretend  thai 
is  the  most  spiritually  challenging  moment  in  your  character's  v 
life.  As  Saturn  hits  the  last  degrees  of  Pisces  (it  won't  be  back  fc 
years),  pretend  also  that  every  action  you  take  will  have  far-reai 
implications  for  ages  to  come.  Make  believe  that  some  staunchly 
friends  are  sincerely  cheering  you  on  while  others  are  hoping 
totally  blow  it.  And  finally,  to  get  fully  into  the  part,  all  you  ha' 
do  is  pretend  you're  not  pretending. 
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jst  below 


olness  against  your  skin . 


implicity  itself. 

ou'll  hold  your  chin  slightly  higher 

me  aware  of  your  breathing. 


W 


hv  wait? 


he  Diamond  Solitaire. 
Just  see  what  a  single  diamond  can  d< 


mis  on  hold.  Find  them  in  a  portfolio  of  award-winning  diamond  designs 
ored  by  DeBeers,  starting  at  $1500.  The  diamond  shown  is  1 .83  carats.  Call  1-800-FOREVER. 

DeB 


Social  Stuck 


Claudette 
Colbert 


What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  Oscaf,  or  still  being  here  at  92. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

The  ability  to  turn  back  the  clock. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

At  the  moment,  not  to  be  working. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

The  left  side  of  my  face. 
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From  Cleopatra  to  It  Happened  One  Nigh 

Claudette  Colbert  defined  the 

leading  lady.  Now,  from  her  legendary 

Barbados  retreat,  she  answers 

V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire  and  reflects 

back  on  the  Hollywood  century 

and  her  own  extraordinary  career 


Who  was  your  favorite  leading  man? 

Gary  Cooper. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

Darling. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

With  my  husband  Jack  Pressman  in  Holmby  Hills. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Living  in  Barbados  at  my  home  Bellerive  by  the  sea. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  Bellerive. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  beautiful  Bellerive. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Not  having  sorbet  every  day. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Perfectionism. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Being  alone. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Illness. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  sense  of  humor. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

A  sense  of  wit. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty  and  honesty. 

Who  is  your  favorite  writer? 

Colette. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Snoopy. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

My  friends. 

What  is  your  favorite  name? 

Tiger  Lily,  the  name  of  the  cat  who  adopted  me. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  wl 
do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Cleopatra. 

When  would  you  like  to  die? 

Not  until  at  least  the  year  2000. 

What  is  your  motto? 

To  see  the  21st  century. 
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Grand  Marnier,  slightcy  less  mysterious  than  chemistry. 


LURE 


IRRE! 


ISTIBLEiNEW  FRAGRANCE  FROM;'  CHANE 


Premk 


BLOCJ 
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